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PREFATORY NOTE 

Jjj^N sending forth the Buccessive yolumee of the work now> 
brought to a close, we have, at various times, briefly 
expressed our thanks to thoSh who, in different ways, have 
generously helped us. We wish, in these our last words, to offer 
a cordial expression of thanks to our fellow-workers at the 
University Press who, for some years past^ have cooperated with 
us in our endeavour to avoid error—so for as it can be avoided 
in an undertaking like ours—^to the compositors and readers, as 
well '*as to those 'barged with the general management of the 
various printing^ departments, of whom ibe Chief has recently 
been taken from us. 

Their help has been ungrudging and of great value, and we 
should like to place our sense of it oh record. 
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A W. W. 
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^ CHAPTER I 


PHILOSOPHERS 

L iNTRODUOTIOir 

* ^ 

* English philosophy may be said to have touched low-water 
mark in or about the four^ decade of the nineteenth century. 
The general public had eeased to be occupied with mltters of, 
speculatiye thought, and* the universities did little or nothing to 
keep an interest in them alive. Writing in 1835,, John Stuart 
Mill complained that philosophy was falling more |i,nd pore into 
disrepute and that great events had ceased to inspire great ideas. 

*In the intellectual puranits which fonn great minds,’ he said, ’this country 
was formerly pre-eminent. England once stood at the head of European 
philosophy. Where stands she now ?... Out of the narrow bounds of mathe- 
matical and physical science, not a restige of a reading and thinking pnbiio 
engaged in the investigation of truth as truth, in the prosecution of thought 
foi the sake thought. Among few except sectarian religionisms—and what 
they are we all know—is there any interest in the grrat problem of man’s 
nature ^d life: among still fewer is there any curiosity respecting the nature 
and principles of human Gaiety, the history or the philosophy of civilization; 
nor any belief that, from such inquiries, a single important pr^tical con- 
seque^ can follow V 

About the same time, or a few years earlier, similar views con¬ 
cerning the low estate nf English philosophy had been expressed 
hf Sir William Hii^ltoh and by Thomas Carlyle®; and a foreign 
observer—Hegel—had spoken with scorn of the usage of the word 
‘ philosophy ’ in the English language. 

The writers who made this complaint were foremost in 
bringing about a change. Without any approa^ to philo¬ 
sophical method, Carlyle forped upon public attention ideas 
conce^ming the ultimate meaning%nd value of life, ^nd, in his 
own way, had an influence upon the thought of his time which 
may be compared with that of Coleridge in the generation 

1 IHuertations and Discussions, Vol. l, pp. 96, 97. 

* Of. Masson, Decent British Philotophj/, Sid edn, pp. 6. ' ^ 

*. t. XIV, CH. I. . *L 



preceding. ^ Ebuniltoii and Mill il^are tlia leaders of 
a marked rerital of interest in speculative topl^, %hick ];ein‘> 
stated phfiwophj in its due piime in the national cultureifti apd 
this revival took iwo different directions connected with, ^eir 
diverse views and training. ^ 

Philosophy, however, had not merely hi overdOme the public 
indifference r^erred to by John Stuart^ Mill; it had^ also to 
contend against itseli^ or, at least, against its dominant form. 
The Benthamite creed, which was in the ascendant, was not 
favourable to speculative enquiry. ' The great problem of man’s 
nature and life" was regarded as solved in a sense which made 
metaphysics and theology alike impossible; ethical principles 
were held to be finally settled by Bentham, so that notWt^; 
remained but their application to di^rent situations; 
political and social theory, the field of the chief triumphs of the 
utilitarians, was divorced from history and fi^om every ethi<!^ 

|6 idea Mife. that of utility; psychology, however, remained in neea 
oiNudm adeqi^te treatment than Bentham coul4*^ give it, an^ 
James Mill supplied the school with a theory of mind wl|ich was 
in harmony with their other viewa '■ 


II. James Mill aed others 


The economic doctrines which are characteristic of thf i|tilitai||n ^ 
school were elaborated by a writer who cannot be re^rdted ara 
member of it and who, indeed, was not interested in philosophy 
or even in the^larger questions of social theory. This was David 
Bdeardo, the son of a Dutch Jew who had settled in Londop and 
become a member of the Stock Exchanga Thrown on his own re- 


sourcesy Ricardo soon made a fortune as a stockbk>ker, retired , 
from buriness at an early age and devoted his leisure to economks. | 
It was not until he had already made bis mark as a writer on the ! 
currency that he became acquainted with James Mill, by whose ^ 
encouragement, as well as by that of other friends, he was induced, 
in to publish his chief work, Frineiples of FdUiced Economy 

md Toa^don. Ricardo received his impetus towards economic^ 
.^diun ^mith. ffllllid not share the latter’s breadth of 
% hk psy4u>logical insight; but he had a masterly < 
f reasonkig which enabled Mm to present 
form of a deductive science. He was 
with the ^nature tmd causes* as with the 
TIds ^tribution 1^ to be made between 





0 ' 714^ Economics of Ricardo 3 

the clasBed ^nceraed in the prodactioii W wealth, namely, the 
landh^er, the capitalist, and the labourer; and Eicardo seeks 
to hhMv^^ the conditions whidh determine the share of e^cb. Here, 
his mdory of rfnt is fundamental. He did^not claim originality 
for this theory^ whici|^ goes by his name, but attributed it to 
Malthus's Inqmfy vMo the Nature amd Pragrese of Bent and 
Edward West’s Bmny on the Application qf Capital to Lamdt 
both of which appeared in 1815; while his editor, J. B. McOuUoch, 
discovered the same doctrine in a work by James Anderson, 
entitled Enquiry into the Nature qf ComrLaws and published 
in 1777. '^But Ricardo made the doctrine his own. Rent, he 
argued, dees not enter into the cost of production; it varies on 
different farms according to the fertility of the soil and the 
advantages of their situation. But the price of the produce 
is,the same fqi^ all and is fixed by the conditions of production 
o:| the least favourable* land which has to be cultivated to meet 
the defiiapd; and this land pays no rent Rent 
price whic^ the' landowner is able to charge for the epedil 
^dv^^geet of %is land; it is the difference between its return 
to a given amount of capital and labour and the similar return 
of the least advantageous land which has to be cultivated. 
.Consequently, it rises as the margin of cultivation spreads to 
fert|]^^ soils, Obviously, th|s doctrine leads to a strong 
llrsiament ,^i|avour of the free importation of foreign goods, * 
corn. It also breaks with tibie economic optimism of 
Adam Smith, who thought that the interest of the country 
gentleman harmonised with that of the mass of the people, for 
it shows that the rent of the landowner ris^ as the increasing 
need of the people compels them to have resort to inferior land 
for the production of their food. 

The value of an article k detennined, according to Ricardo, 
by the amount of labour required to produce it under the least 
favourable conditions; and this value has to be shared between 
wages and profits (interest on capital and earnings of business 
management not being distinguished in his analysis). Wages 
aepend on the price of necessaries ^ at is^ chiefly, of food); the 
law of population (which he takes'Wer from Malthus^revent^, 
any further rise. On the other hand, profits depend cm^igh or 
low wages. Thus, in the pfogress of soci^ety, the ^nahii^l 
tendency* of profits is to fail, until ‘almost the whole produce 
of the cothbry, after paying the labourers, will be the j^pCrfy 
of the owners of land and the receivers of tiihea and taxest'^ 

lir-2 
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is, tiherefore, Idi (^position of intefests wit||iii the body 
economic; mid this oppCnntion is held to be the result of natural 
and h^evitnble law—^hi 4 Q»pily checked,’ however, at rep^te^ 
intervals, by improvements and discoveries. For their effect 
Bicardo made alloiimiice. But he took no account of other 
thmi economic motives in human conduct; he may be |iaid to 
have invented the fiction of the ^economic man,’ thou|fh be did 
not use the phrase. And he regarded the economic structure 
of society as rigid, though his doctrines often read like satires 
upon it, and they became, in the hands both of contemporary^ 
and of later socialist writers, a powerful argument for fhndamentol 
social changes. 

Bicardo's method was to proceed from a few very general 
propodtions about society and human nature, and to draw out 
their consequences deductively. That his premisses«were one-sided 
generalisations, and that his conclusions at* best had only bypp- ‘ 
t^etical validity, he did not recognise. This method was aid) 
chmracteristic of the Benthamite reasoning in political iheory 
generally. Thus it was that, in economics, James Mifi professe# 
himself Ricardo's disciple. Mill’s PolUical Economy (1821) re¬ 
duces Ricardo’s doctrines to text-book form, and states ^em with 
the concise and confident lucidity which distinguished the author. 
For Mill, however, unHke Ricardo, economics was only 0 %/** 
* amongst a large number of topics, social and philosophical, wl^^It 
were open to the same general method of treatment, and which 
appe^ed to his interest Mill was closely ^ociated with Bentham 
—^at any rate, from 1808 onwards—and i? is difficult to find any^ 
originality in the fundamental doctrines of his creed. At the 
same time, be had certain points of superiority., ^Much inferior 
to Bentham in jurisprudmice and all that concenM the details 
of law, he had, perhaps, a clearer view of political theory ^nd 
certaitily a wider knowledge of historical conditions. He was, 
of course, a wfade-heairted adherent of the greatest happiness 
principle, mid added nothing to its statement; but he was better 
equi^^ for its defmoe on philosophii^ grounds and he coulij. 
supplepient Behthmn’s decencies as a psycholi^t But the 
peCeH^^f nmking an inc^e 1^ literary work and, a^rwards, 
tile dj^ilibda^ as well as, always,"'the 

'^nle^Vof pi^io^ left him litpe leisure fcp 

V , , ^ ' ■ 4 

1 ,Sw ^ Fpxtrell, B. S. in ^ (pp. 191—2S7) of th« BbgHsh 

^ Ltibow ( 1899 ). 
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• 

Miirft systematic work in political tfaeoxy is contained in certain 
artides, especially an article on government, contributed the 
supj^lement of Tim EwyydopcteSUa BrUcmmca^ edited by Macvey« 
Ndpier (1820). In these articles, tiie author proceeds, methodically, 
to determine the best form of political order by deductive 
reasoning; and his method was the object of severe criticism 
by Macaulay in an article contributed to The Bdinbwrgh Review 
in 1829, but not republished in his collected Easo/ga. This article 
contained also an attack on the utilitarians generally; and Mill’s 
rejoinder, so fEu* as he made any, is to be found in A Fragment on 
MacHntoah (1835). This consists of * strictures on some passages ’ 
of A Diaaertation on, the Progreaa qf Ethiml PhUoaophy which 
Sir James Mackintosh had contributed to the seventh edition 
of The Encyclopaedia BrUannim. Like Mill, Mackintosh was 
keenly interested in philc^ophy, although his career gave him 
little time foa its pursuit. In this, his only contribution to the 
subject, he reviewed the work of the JBnglish moralists with 
appreciation and insight. It contained ciitidsms of the utili¬ 
tarians and of their intellectual predecessors which aroused Mill’s 
hostility, and its occasional lack of precision of thought laid it 
open to attack. Mill’s ^strictdres’ are limited to a few points 
only, and expose the weaknesses of his antagonist’s positions in 
a manner which would have been more edective if it had been 
less violent—^although his friends had induced him to moderate its 
‘ >t^ne before making it public. 

' Mill’s chief philosophical work was, however, his Analysis of 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829). In this he laid the 
foundation in psychology for the utilitarian supemtructure. It 
is a compact statement of a theory of mind elaborated on the same 
method as jttat by which any department of nature might be studied. 
Mental phenomena are reduced to their simplest elements, and 
th*e association of these into groups and successions is inv^ti- 
gated, all association being reduced by him to one law—^that 
of contiguity. In general, Mill follows Hume and Hartley—but 
Hartley much more than Hume. He ^sregards, however, the 
physiological side of Hartley’s theory, so that his own doctrines 
are purely psychological. To the psychological school of a later 
d^, whose leading representatives were John Stuart Mill and 
Alexander Bmn, his chief positive contribution was the doctrine 
bf in^^rable association; ^ addition, he marked out afresh 
the lincl to be followed by h theory whicdi attempts to ex.plain 
the faa» of consciousness from the ^association* of ultimate 
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foments oaUed *8eiiflaticms’--«88tiin6d » th^selTes ftot to tieett 
of explAoaiioiu I * • 

A position intennediate between the associationism of ^11 
and the traditional doctrines of the Scottish school was token 
hy IhomM Brown, profeBSor of moml philc^opby at Edwburgb 
from 1810 till bis death in 1830. By the time he was twenty 
years of ago Brown had published Ohservo^ions on the Boonomin 
qf Ercmma Darwin (1798), which was recognised as a mature 
criticism of that work. Seven years aiterfln.rds, in 1805, an 
ecclesiastico-academical controversy drew from him a small volume 
entitled OhaervaMom on the Nature and Tendency of the Doctrine 
of Mr Hume concerning the Bdation of Cavee a/nd Eff^, of 
which a second enlarged edition was published in 1806 and a 
third edition, fbrther enlarged and modified in arrangement and 
title, in 1817. In this book, he maintained the view that causation 
means simply uniform antecedence, Ho whatever objects, material 
or spiritu^, the words may be applied ’; but be held, also, that 
there was an intuitive or instinctive boUef that, ‘when the previous 
circumstance in any case are exactly the same, the resulting 
circumstance also will be the same.' 


Brown’s work on causation certainly showed him to be possessed 
of an intellect of penetrating philosophiel quality; and it may be 
noted that, in his preface to the second edition of it, he alredy laid 
down two principles which distinguished his subsequent writing 
One was that the ‘phileophy of mind’ is to be considered mw 
science of analysis; the other was the implicit rejection of the 
doctrine of mental fiiculties as it had figured in previous academic 
philosophies. Functions such as memory or comparison, he says, 
are merely names for the resemblances among classes of mental 
fiEMJts. In his Lectures on the Philosophy qfthe Human (1820), 

published after bis death, these principles were applied to the details 
of perception and cognition. He made the important distinction 
between the muscular sense and touch proper, resolved knowledge 
of extension into a succession of muscular sensations, and knowledge 
of the external world into a number of constituent sensations, but 
held, nevertheless, to the real existence of the physical object on the 
ground that it was implied in the intuitive belief in causality, ^n 
these doctrines, and in his analysis of ‘ relative suggestion,’ he 
contaribatioiiB to psycdiology which lyere largely origiDal,aMougB 
ho iras oottsideimldy indebted to De Tracy and* other pretjj^ssors. 
The eloquence of ^ style, as well as the subtlety of his^alyses. 
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nuide blN ieotim fianons ^nving hSu lifetime imd, k their printed 
form, for years after his death. They were written hastily, 
eadh lecture to meet the deman#of the following day, and they 
afe too ornate in style for scientific purposes. The shortfiess 
of the author^s life, and his own unfortunate preference for his 
poetical works over his philosophical, prerented a thorough 
revision of what he had written or a consistent and adequate 
development of his viewa 

IIL Sib William Hamiltok and others 

Hamilton’s reputation has not withstood ihe test of time; but, 
in his own day and for a number of years afterwards, his was one 
of the two nam^ which stood for the revival of philosophical 
thought in Great Britain. His pre-eminence was not altogether 
undisputed, however. Bven from his younger contemporaries who 
did most for Scottish metaphysics, difibrent opinions regarding his 
merit may be gathered. Ferrier regarded him, morally and intel¬ 
lectually, as ^amongst the greatest of the great : whereas Hutchison 
Stirling found in him *a certain vein of disingenuousness that, 
cruelly ui^ust to individuals, has probably caused the retardation of 
general British philosophy by, perhaps, a generation^.’ The truth 
lies somewhere between these extreme views, and it is important 
to arrive at a correct estimate of Hamilton’s work in order to 
understand the course of British philosophy. 

^ Sir William Hamilton was bom in 17B8, in the old college of 
Glasgow, where his father was a professor. He was educated there 
and at Oxford, was called to the Scottish bar and, in 1836, 
appointed to the chair of logic and metaphysics at Edinburgh. 
In 1844 he had a stroke of paralysis, and, although he was able to 
continue the work of his professorship untU his death in 1866, he 
tfever recovered his physical strength. His published work began 
with a number of articles in The Edinburgh MevieWt republished 
in 1852 as Diacusaidns on PhUoaophy emd LUeraturet EductUion 
cmd Univeraity M^rm. The most important of these were three 
articles on ‘the Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ ‘the Philosophy 
of Perception’ and ‘Logic,’ which appeared between 1829 and 
liS33.’ He afterwards devoted himself to the preparation of an 
lotion of Reid’s Works, which he illustrated with elaborate 
appe^l^^ ‘Notes,’ chiefly historical in character. This work was 

^ Vemax , J . F., SeoitiBh PhiUuophy * the old and the new (1856). pp. 15,16 

* Stuniog, J. H., Str W . HaimUon! bemg the PhiUaophy of Perception (186$), p. >ii. 
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pul^islied in 1846; bat the ^Kotea ’ frere never compietea ana are 
of ^e nature of material rat|ier than of literature.* After his 
de^fa, his Itee^su/rea on Mdxtph^sioa cmd LogUi were published fa 
four volumes (1868—-60). * 

Hamilton’s positive contributions to philosophy are connected 
with the topics of the three articles already named. Indeed, except 
as regards logic, these articles contain almost all that is essential 
and original in his work. But other points have to be taken into 
account in estimating his influence upon philosophical thought. 

Since the time of Descartes, continental thought had had little 
effect upon TSn gliah philosophy. Leibniz and even Spinoza were 
hardly more than names. Helv4tius had influenced Bentham, and 
De Tracy Thqmas Brown; but Helv6tius and De Tracy themselves 
wmrked on lines laid "down in England—the lines of Iiocke. The 
doctrines of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, together with the ideas 
of the deistical movement, had entered into the European tradition; 
but the reaction which they produced, and which began with Kant, 
was for long ignored in England. One or two enthusiasts tried to 
make Kant known, but their efforts were without result; an article 
on Kant by Thomas Brown in the second number of 2%e Edin- 
burgh Review (1803) only showed the poverty of the land. 
Coleridge, indeed, was a much more important medium; he 
brought into English literature ideas which had been derived from 
Kant and his successors, and he was recognised by John Stuart 
Mill as representing a type of thought, antagonistic to the dominant^l, 
Benthamism, which had to be reckoned with. But the teaching ’ 
of Coleridge was prophetic rather than scientific, and the philo¬ 
sophical student had to be approached in his own language and by 
a master who had the command of traditional learning as well as ^ 
fresh doctrines to teach. It was here that Hamilton’s cosmopolitan 
learning broke in upon British philosophy and lifted it out of the 
nmrow grooves into which both the Scottish academic teachers 
aind the English Benthamites had fallen. Hamilton’s learning struck 
moat of his contemxmraries as almost superhuman; it was certainly 
vast^ a]|fi, as certainly, without precedent at the time. It made 
po^ble a new orientation fa philosophy. The special problems to 
iriildi discQ^ion had become restrict^ were seen as part of a 
of ^<iaiiy which extended over the whole of west^ 
Greece to modem Germany. Hamilto|i^': 
qualities. He p^ver obtaine^^ easy * 


would suiiimon a ' ^ud of 
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' the piir|>iBe; and hie selection of ‘ authorities" was often iU'jndged; 
they were mpnbered Instead of weighed; and he would spend time 
over ^third-rate schoolmen or equally third-rate modem Germans 
which would have been better spent if devoted to a sympathe^c 
understanding of Kant and Hegd. Nevertheless, Hamilton’s work 
in this respect is important. He overcame the provincialism of 
English thbu^t and he brought it into connection with the 
greatest of the new German philosophers It may have been an 
imperfecl^ Kant that he revealed; Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
were brought forward as objects of criticisms only. But the 
traditional circle of English thought was broken, and new ideas 
were brought within it. 

Hamilton came forward as a reconciler of Scottish and German 
thought—of Reid with Kant It was only an imperfect synthesis 
that he worked out, but the enterprise was notable. His logical 
work, indeed, stands to some extent apart He followed Kant in 
his strictly formal treatment and he devoted a large amount of 
time, and no little ingenuity, to the elaboration of a modification of 
the formal doctrine of the traditional logic. This modified doctrine 
made a great stir for many years, and was even hailed as the 
greatest logical discovery since the time of Aristotle \ It is known 
as * the Quantification of the Predicate.’ Hamilton’s own exposi¬ 
tions of it are incomplete and are contained in appendixes to his 
Discussiom and to his L^tv/res. -The clearest accounts of his 
^iews have to be sought in An Essay on the New Analytic of 
'^Logical Forms ( 1850 ), by his pupil, Thomas Spencer Baynes, and 
in An OvMine of the Laws of Thonghl (the first edition of which 
was published in 1842 ), by William Thomson, afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of York, But the gist of the matter can be put very 
shortly. According to the traditional view, in a judgment or 
proposition, an assertion is made about something; ^at is to say, 
the subject is said to possess or not to possess the quality signified 
by the predicate. When made not about an individual thing, but 
about a group or cla^, then the assertion may be meant to apply 
to every member of the class or only to some of them; it ia there¬ 
fore, necessary to indicate this, or to express the.quantitj^of the 
subject The predicate is not similarly quantified. But a quality 
is always potentially a class—the class of things which possess that 
fiqality. The most elementary of logiced operations 'implies thi|t 
*lt can ^ treated ^ such and assigned a quantity as the subject 
of a n^ propositibn. Hamilton’s ‘new analytic’ depends upon^ 

^ Bajrjies, T, S., <m the Nev Analytic (18£0), p. 80. 
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the contentioii that the quantity thus implied should be always < 
explicitly stated, and consists in Mowing out thq changes in 
formal procedure which seem to him to f^ult from this being 
d^e. But Hamilton was not thorough enough in the elaborallon 
of his theory. He did not see that it implied a change from tibe 
'predication view’ to the 'class view’ of the proposition and that 
tUs would lead to a very different classification of propositions 
from his, and, in general, to a much more radical revision of logical 
forms than he contemplated. Two contemporary mathematicians 
—Augustus de Morgan and George Boole—^went further than he 
did; and the latter’s treatise entitled T/te Laws of ThmgM (1854) 
laid the foundations of the modem logical calculus. 

Hamilton’s article on 'the Philosophy of Perception ’ is both a 
defence of Reid and, at the same time, a relentless attack upon 
Thomas Brown. It is also an attempt to formulate and justify the 
doctrine of 'natural realism’ or 'natural dualism’ in a form less 
ambiguous than that in which it had been stated by Reid. ' In 
the simplest act of perce])tion,’ says Hamilton, 'I am conscious 
of myself as the perceiving subject and of an external reality as 
the object perceived.’ As regards the latter factor what we 
have is said to be 'an immediate knowledge of the external 
reality.’ This clear view almost disappears, however, in the 
process of discussion and elaboration which it underwent in 
Hamilton’s later thought. In the course of his psychological 
analysis, he distinguished sharply and properly between the sub¬ 
jective and the objective factors in the act of cognising external 
reality; the former he called sensation proper and the latter 
perception proper; and he even formulated a ‘ law ’ of their inverse 
, ratio. He elaborated, also, the old distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities of matter, to which, more suo, he added an 
intermediate class of secundo-primary qualities. As a result of 
these distinctions the doctrine of 'immediate knowledge of fhe 
external reality ’ is transformed. The object of perception proper, 
it is said, is either a primary quality or a certain phase of a 
B^cumj^primary. But we do not perceive the primary qualities 
of thj%8 external to our organism. These are not immediately 
known but only Inforred; the primary qualities which we do 
percrive 'are perceived as in owr organism,* That is to say, when 
fe perediTe a table, we do not perceive the shape or size of the 
table; knowledge of these is got by inference; the shape ai^size* 
which we perceive are in our own bodies. The existen€»%f an 
extra-orgaido woiid is apprehended through consciousness of 
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re^ttoce to our muscular energy, which Hamilton calla a 'quasi¬ 
primary i^baaiis of secundo-primary ’ qualities^ From this 

view* it follows that n* immediate knowledge of external reality is 
given by sight;.and yet it would be hard to show that the 
'testimony of consciousn^/ to which Hamilton constantly and 
confidently appeals, makes any such distinction between things 
seen and things touched. 

The value of Hamilton’s ' philosophy of the conditioned,’ as he 
cidled it, is not easy to estimate, chiefly owing to the difficulty of 
stating the exact sense in which he held his favourite doctrine of 
the relativity of human knowledge. His most striking production 
is the first article he published—^that on ‘the Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned.’ It is a review not directly of Schelling or Hegel, 
but of the ^lectic system of his French contemporary, Victor 
Cousin. The unconditioned, in his use of the term, is a genus of 
which the infinite (or unconditionally unlimited) and the absolute 
(or unconditionally limited) are the species ; and his contention is 
that it is not an object of thought at all, but ‘ merely a common 
name for what transcends the laws of thought’ His argument 
follows lines similar to those used by Kant in exhibiting the 
antinomies of rational cosmology, though it is applied to the con¬ 
clusions of post-lCantian speculation. According to him, there 
cannot be any knowledge of that which is without conditions, 
whether it is c^led infinite or absolute; knowledge lies between two 
contradictory inconceivables, one of which must be true though 
neither can be conceived; all true philosophy is a philosophy of 
the conditioned. ‘ To think,’ he says, ‘ is to condition.’ This state¬ 
ment, however, involves two positions which he does not take care 
to keep distinct It implies that we cannot know the infinite or 
whole, which in its nature must be without any conditions ; and it 
may also be taken as implying that our knowledge of the finite parts 
is^ciot a knowledge of them as they truly exist, but only as they are 
modified by our way of knowing. This latter position, though very 
definitely stated by Hamilton, is not clearly carried out. He follows 
Kant by laying chief stress on space and time as the fon^ under 
which we know objects; but he departs from Kant in holdRig that 
these forms are also modes of things as actually existing. It would 
therefore appear that the fhet of their being (as Hamilton calls 
them) d priori 'forms of thought’ do^ not interfere with the 
obj^|e truth of our spatio-temporal knowledge; it is a know- 
led^ under the forms of space and time, of things which really 

* Beid*i IForit, ed. HamUioii, Note P*, pp. 881. 883. 
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exiot iid space and time. Hamilton's doctrine <rf immediate per¬ 
ception nece^tatos some such view. He sa^ moreov^, ^ttt some 
Idbad of reconciliation was required; but a pwenthetical para^lraph 
in his article on *the Philosophy of Perception ’ exhausts whaifhe 
has to say on this important problem. ‘To obviate misappre¬ 
hension/ he asserts that all that we know is ‘ those phases of being 
winch stand in analogy to our faculties of knowledge.’ Ibis vague 
phrase may mean little moie tiian that we cannot know what we 
are incapable of knowing. Because the nature of a thing is ‘ in 
analogy to our faculties’ may be the reason why we are able to 
know it^ it cannot show that we do not know it as it is or in its 
actual nature. But Hamilton’s mind seemed to work in two 
distinct compartments belonging respectively to the philosophy of 
perception and to the philosophy of the conditioned. The two 
lines of thought seldom met, and when they did meet the result 
was sometimes curious. Rerumque ignarm, imigine gavdet is the 
taunt he flings at Brown and the representationists; but when he 
poses as the philosopher of the conditioned, he takes the same tag 
as his own motto —rerwmque igimrua, ivmgim gcmdet. 

As regards our supposed knowledge of the absolute or of the 
infinite, tiiat, he holds, is merely a negative conception. On this 
Itopic he can hardly be said to have set forth anything substantially 
new, though his arguments were novel and striking to the English 
reader of the day. Nor, even here, on this fundamental point, 
can his view be said to be free from ambiguity. His doctrine 
seems to lead logically to a form of positivism; be will not even 
allow that the moral consciousness or ‘practical reason’ hafe the 
significance assigned to it by Kant; but yet he asserts emphatically 
that what cannot be known can be and ought to be believed. 
What then is belief? By classifying it as a form or ‘fEWjulty’ of 
cognition, Hamilton strikes at the root of his doctrine that thought 
exdudea the notion of the absolute or infinite. When on tiie 
war-path against the unconditioned, the ‘imbecility’ of human 
knewiedge is asserted to the fullest extent; when religious belief 
is inqi^tion, the ‘unknown God’ is represented as somehow the 
ol^ectilf conscioosne^; and scunetimeB it would even appear as if 
his view simplty <^t knowledge of the highest object which 
cbn^oup^ cap ^pehend, cannot, like our knowle<%e of par- 
titeulp th^gj^ lpply 4 reference to some higher concept 

■ Cl < ‘ 
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LoDgueTiHe Mansel, ^ Oi^ford professor who was dean of St Paul’s 
for 4^e thrie years preceding his death in 1871. Mansel was a 
scholar of less xniscellaneous learning than Hamilton, and his 
thinking was 1«9S original; but his thought was not obscured bj his 
learning. In the notes and appendixes to his edition of Aldridi’s 
Artii Logim R^imetUa (1849), and in his FroUgmnjma Jjogim 
(1851), he defined and defended a formal view of the sdence 
similar to Heunilton’s. His Metaphysi^is (1860), originally con* 
tributed to Th& Encytlopciedia Britammay is the best connected 
exposition of the philosophy that may be called Hamiltonian; 
and, in his PhUoaophy of the Gtmditiomd (1866), the doctrine was 
defended against the criticisms of Mill He was also the author 
of a brilliant brochure, in the form of an Aristophmiic comedy, 
entitled Phrontuterion (republished in Letters, Lectures and 
Reviews, 1873), in which academic reformers and German philo¬ 
sophers are satirised. But his wider feme came from his Bampton 
lectures. The Limits qf Rdigums Thought (1858). This work is 
a Christian apologetic founded on the doctrine of agnosticism 
(to use the modem term) which he shared with Hamilton. 
Since knowledge of God, in His absolute existence, is self-con¬ 
tradictory, since * absolute morality’ is equally beyond humap 
knowledge and since our moral conceptions can only be * relative 
and phenomenal,’ he seeks to disallow any criticisms of theological 
doctrine which are based upon human conceptions of good and 
evil The indignation with which this doctrine was repudiated by 
John Stuart Mill formed one of the most striking, but not one of 
the most important, features of his criticism of the philosophy of 
Hamilton. 


IV. John Stuabt Mill and othbbs 

* 

John Stuart Mill is, on the whole, the most interesting and 
characteristic figure in English philosophy in the nineteenth 
century. He was successively the hope and the leader, sometimes, 
idso, the despair, of the eichool of thought which was r^|arded as 
representative of English traditions He was born in London on 
20 May 1806, and was the eldest son of James MilL He was 
educat^ entirely by his father and was deliberately shielded from 
association with other bojp of his age. From his earliest yeara he 
was ahbjected to a rigid system of intellectual discipline. As a 
result of this system, knowledg^e of whpt are considered the higher 
branches of education was acquired him in childhood, and he 
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started on his career, according to Ms own account, with an adyan- 
tage of a quarter of a century over his contempoi^ries. JMs 
is probably an oyerstatement of a yery remarkable intellectual 
precocity; and John Mill recognised, in later life, that his &ther*s 
system had the fhult of appealing to the intellect only and that 
the culture of Ms practical and emotional life had been neglected, 
while Ms physical health was probably undermined by the strenu¬ 
ous labour exacted from him. James Mill’s method seems to 
haye been designed to make his son’s mind a first-rate thinking 
machine, so that the boy might become a prophet of the utilitarian 
gospeL In tMs he succeeded. But the interest—one may almost 
say, the tragedy—of the son's life arose from the fiict that he 
possessed a much finer and subtler nature than Ms fa,ther’s—a 
mind which could not be entirely satisfied by the hereditary creed. 
He remained more or less orthodox, according to the standards of 
Ms school; but he welcomed light from other quarters, and there 
were times when Orote and others feared that he might become 
a castaway. ‘ A new mystic ’ was Carlyle’s judgment upon some 
of his early articles. Mill neyer became a mystic; but he kept an 
open mind, and he saw elements of truth in ideas in which the 
stricter utilitarians could see nothing at alL 

He had no doubts at the outset of his career. On reading 
Bentham (this was when 'he was fifteen or sixteen) the feeling 
rushed upon him ‘that all preyious moralists were superseded.’ 
The principle of utility, he says, understood and applied as it was 
by Bentham, 

gave nniiy to my oonoeptioii of things. 1 now had opinions; a creed, a 
doctrine, a philosophy; in one among the best senses of the word, a religion; 
the incnloation and diffosion of which could be made the principal outward 
purpose of a life. 

Soon afterwards he formed a small * Utilitarian Society,’ and, fcg 
«|pme few years, he was one of ‘ a little knot of young men ’ who 
Adopted bis fother’s pMlosophical and political yiews ‘with youth- 
fiil fanaticism.’ A position under his father in the India office 
heM secured him against the misfortune of haying to depend on 
literary work for Ms liyelihood; and he found that oflice-work left 
Mm ample leisure for the pursuit of his wider interests. 

Hie whs already coming to be looked upon as a leader of 
thought whhii» in Ms twenty-first year, ^e mental crisis occurred 
whitili Is deemibed In Ms A^k^hiography, This crisis was a result 
of tlie seyere straiOi physical and mental, to which he had been 
suhiected fhmi Ms earliest years. He was ‘in a dull state of 
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nerves’; the objects |n life for which he had been trained and for 

which he hdd worked lost their charm; he had *no delight in 
virtue, or the^ general good, but also just as little in anything 
else'; a constant habit of analysis had dried up the fountains of 
feeling within him. After many months of despaiis bo found, 
accidentally, that the capacity for emotion was not dead, and ' the 
cloud gradually drew off.’ But the experience he had undergone 
modified his theory of life and his character. Happiness was still 
to be the end of life, but it should not be taken as its direct end; 
‘ ask yourself whether you are happy, and you cease to be so. The 
only chance is to treat, not happiness, but some end external to 

. it, as the purpose of life.’ Further, he ceased to attach almost 
exclusive importance to the ordering of outward circumstances, 
and, ‘for the first time, gave its proper place, among the prime 
necessities of human well-being, to the internal culture of the 
individual’ In this state" of mind, he found, in the poems of 
Wordsworth—‘the poet of unpoetical natures,’ as he calls him— 
that very culture of the feelings which he was seeking. From him 
he learned ‘what would be the perennial sources of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have been removed.’ 

Mill’s widened intellectual sympathies were shown by his 
reviews of Tennyson’s^ poems and of Carlyle’s Fr&mh Be/volvUon 
in 1835 and 1837. The articles on Bentham and on Coleridge, 
published in 1888 and 1810 respectively, disclose his modified 
philosophical outlook and the exact measure of his new mental 
independence. From the position now occupied he did not 
seriously depart throughout the strenuous literary work of his 
mature years. The influence of the new spirit, which he identified 
with the thinking of Coleridge, did not noticeably develop further; 
if anything, perhaps, his later writings adhered more nearly to the 
tr^itional views than might have been anticipated from some 
in^catiions in his early articles. 

These two articles provide the key for understanding Mill’s 
own thought. He look^i upon Bentham as a great constructive 
genius who had first brought light and system into regions for¬ 
merly chaotic. No finer or juster appreciation of Bentham’s work 
has ever been written. Mill agrees with Bentham’s fundamental 
principle and approves Ins method. Bentham made morals and poli¬ 
tics scientific; but his knowipdge of life was limited. ‘ It is wholly 
empirical and the empiricism of one who has had little experience.’ 
llie deeper things of life did not touch him; all the subtler work¬ 
ings of mind and its environment were hidden from his view. It 
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Is significant that Mill assumes that, ^or light on these deeper and 
subtler aspects of life, we must go not to' otiber witers of the 
emimical tradition but to thinkers of an entirely different scl^ool 
He disagrees with the latter fundamentally in the systematic 
presentation of their Tiews—whether these be defend^ by the 
easy appeal to intuition or by the more elaborate methods of 
Schelling or Hegel. What we r^ly get from them are half-lights— 
glimpses, often fitful and always imperfect, into aspects of truth 
not seen at all by their opponents. Coleridge represented this 
type of thought He had not Bentham’s great constructive 
faculties; but he had insight in regions where Bentham’s vision 
failed, and he appreciated, what Bentham almost entirely over¬ 
looked the significance of historical tradition. 

The ideas whieh Mill derived from the writings of Coleridge, or 
from his association with younger men who had been influenced 
by Coleridge, did not bring about any fundamental change in his 
philosophical standpoint, but tUby widened his horizon. And in 
nearly all his books we trace their effect He seems conscious 
that the analysis which satisfied other followers of Bentham is 
imperfect, and that difficulties remain which they are unable to 
solve and cannot even see. 


Mill’s System of Logie was published in 1843, and ran through 
many editions, some of which—especially the third (1850) and the 
eighth (1872)—were thoroughly revised and supplemented by the 
incorporation of new, mainly controversial, matter. It is probably 
the greatest of his books. In spite of Hobbes’s treatise, and of 
the suggestive discussions in the third book of Locke’s Essays the 
greater English philosophers almost seem to have conspired to 
neglect the theory of logic. It had kept its place as an academic 
study, but on tr^itional lines; Aristotle was supposed to have 
said the last word on it, and that li^ word to be enshrined in 


^scholastic manuals. English thought, however, was beginning to 
emerge from this staga Richard Whately had written a text- 
hwk, Elements of Logie (1826X which, by^ its practical method and 
modem illustrations, gave a considerable Impetus to the study, 
and Hamilton’s more comprehensive researches had begun. From 
them IpU did not letM'n much or anything. What he set himself 


^ was a theory of evidence in harmony with the first 
empirkal philosophy; and this was an almost 
I have obtained help from Locke; he 

fjdir his thinhhig of Dugald Stewart’s 
of reasoning; he was stOl more indebted to 
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A Ms discdMions with a society of friends. Thus he worked out his 
theory of teyms,propositionB and the syllogism; and then the book 
was*laid aside for 6ve years. When he returned to it, and pro¬ 
ceeded to analyse the inductiye process, he found rich material 
to hand not only in Sir John HerscheTs Discourse on the Study qf 
Natural Philosophy (1830), but, also, in William Whewell’s History 
qf the Inductive Sdevhces (1837X After his theory of induction 
was. substantially complete, he became acquainted with, and derived 
stimulus and assistance from, the first two volumes of Comte’s 
Cours de philosophie positive (1830). These were the chief in¬ 
fluences upon his work, and their enumeration serves to bring out 
the originality of his performance. His work marks an epoch 
in logical enquiry, not for English philosophy only but in modem 
thought. 

The reputation of Mill’s Logic was largely due to his analysis 
of inductive proof. He provided lie empirical sciences with a set 
of formulae and criteria which might serve the same purpose for 
them as the time-worn formulae of the syllogism had served for 
arguments that proceeded from general principles. In this part 
of his work he derived important material from Whewell, much as 
he difiered from him in general point of view, and he found his 
own methods implicitly recognised in Herschel’s Discourse. The 
importance and originality of Mill’s contribution, however, cannot 
be denied. His analysis is much more precise and complete than 
any that had been carried out by his immediate predecessors. He 
seeks to trace the steps by which we pass from statements about 
particular facts to general truths, and also to justify the transition: 
though he is more convincing in his psychological account of the 
process than in bis logical justification of its validity. When he is 
brought face to free with the fundamental problem of knowledge, 
as Hume had been before him, he does not show Hume’s clearness 
of thought. 

Mill’s work is not merely a logic in the limited sense of that 
term which had become customary in England. It is a theory of 
knowledge such as Locke and Hmne attempted. The whole is 
rendered more precise by its definite reference to the question of 
proof or evidence; but ^e problem is Hume’s problem over sgain. 
The ultimate elements of knowledge are subjective entities— 
‘ feelings or states of consciousness ’—^but knowledge has objective 
vMidity. The elements are distinct, though the laws of association 
bind them into groups and may even ftise them into inseparable 
wholes—but knowledge unites and distinguishes in an order wMch 
*. n «v.' OB. I. f. 
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.18 not that of laiTB of association. 1%o theory of lofibwledge 
aoedrding^y, has to explain how our thinking) ^pec^ly in thi 
knnsh^on assertion to assertion which we call *proof)^ha( 
validity for objc^ive reality, and, in doing so, it has to giv# i 
tenable account of the uniyersal principles postulated in thes< 
transitions. In Mill’s case, as in Hume’s, this has to be done oi 
the assumption that the immediate object in experience is some 
t thing itself mental, and that there are no d priori prindplei 
determining the connections of objects. In his doctrine of termi 
and propositions, Mill emphasises the objective reference ii 
knowledge, although he cannot be said to meet, or even fhliy t< 
recognise, the difficulty of reconciling this view with his psycho 
logical analysis. He faces much more dir^ly the problem o: 
,the universal elemdit in knowledge. He contend that, ultimately 
proof is always from particulars to particulars. The genera 
pro{K>sition which stands as im^or premiss in a syllogism is onlj 
a shorthand record of a number of particular observations, whicl 
feuffiitates and tests the transition to the conclusion. All th< 
general principles involved in thinking, even the mathematical 
axioms, are interpreted as arrived at in this way from experience 
so that the assertion of their universal validity stands in need oj 
justification. 

In inducti<m the essential inference is to new particulars, nol 
to the general statement or law. And here he ffices the crucial 
point for his theory. Induction, as he expounds it, is based upoi 
the cauGffid prindpla Mill followed Hume in his analysis of cause 
Now the sting of Hume’s doctrine lay in its subjectivil^—^thf 
reduction of the causal relation to a mental habit. Mill did noi 
succeed in extracting the sting; he could only ignore it. Through- 
oui^ the relation of cause and effect is treated by him as something 
obj<^ive: not, indeed, as implying anything in the nature d 
power, but as signifying a certain constancy (which he, unwarrsftit- 
abfy, describes as invariable) in the succession of phenomena. He 
^ never hesitates to speak of it as an objective characteristic ol 
events, but without ever enquiring into its olgective grounds 
Acoordl^ to Mill, it is only when we are able to ffiscover a causa] 
ctnniqdl^ sunong phenomena that strict inductive inference is 
pCHsdh^ dther to a gmieral law or to new empirical particulars 
But (^^versal causation, on his view, is itself an inference 

a of pmrticular cases Thus it is established by 

Jndui^ ^et, at the same time, all inductive 

it. 1011 seeks to resolve the contradiction 
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»by maiiilAiiiiiig that this general truth, that is to say, the law « 
of oausatiog, is i^bed itself arrived at by induction, but by 
a Wicker fonn of induction, called per emmieroHonem 
in*which the causal law is not itself assumed. Such a bare 
catalogue of &cts, not penetrating to the principle i^f their 
connection, would not, in ordinary cases, justify an inference that 
can be relied on. But Mill thjKks that the variety of experience 
that supports it in this case, its constant verification by new 
experience and the probability that, had there been any exception 
to it, that exception would have cmne to light, justify our confidence 
in it as the ground of all the laws of nature. He does not 
recognise that these grounds for belief—whatever their value 
may be—all assume the postulate of uniformity which he is 
endeavouring to justify. 

A later and more comprehensive discusuon of his philosophical 
views, especially in a psychological regard, is given in his Exami- 
nation of Sir WiUiam Hamilton'8 Philosophy and oftheprmoipal 

■ phUoaophical queationa dUcmaed in hia wriUng8> This work was 
published in 1865; and, as his habit was, the author amplified it 
greatly in subsequent editions by replies to his critics. In this 
case the criticinns were exceptionally numerous. The book focused 
the whole controversial energy of the period belonging to the two 
opposed schools, the intuition^ and'theempirical; and, in spite of 
its controversial character, it became the leading text-book of that 
psychological philosophy which had been adumbrated by Hume. 
It is a work which shows Mill’s powers at their most mature stage. 
He criticises with severity the theory which he sets out to examine; 
but he is alive to the awkward places in his own position. Among 
the numerous doctrines on whidi he left the impress of his work¬ 
manship, none excited more attention at the time of the book’s 
publication, or are of greater permanent importance, than his 
doctrines of the external world and of the self There is nothing 
fundamentally original about his views on these topics; but 
his discussion of both illustrates his ability to see further into the ^ 
facts than his predecessors, and his candour in recording what he 
sees, along, however, with a certain disinclination to pursue an 
enquiry which might land him definitely on the other side of 
the traditional lines. Mill’s doctrine is essentially Humean, though, 
as regards the external world, he prefers to call it Berkeleyan; and 
h^ he is the inventor of a phrase: scatter k 'pernwnent possi¬ 
bility of sensation.’ The phrase k striking and useful; but a 
posribility qf sensation k not sensation, and the permwaenoe whkh 

3 — 5 # 
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he attributes to the possibility of sensation implies an*objectiTe 
order: so that the reduction of matter to sensation«is implicitly 
relinquished when it appears to be affirmed in words. Miiid^ in 
somewhat similar fashion, is reduced to a succession of feelings or 
states of consciousness. But the fact of memory proves a stumbling- 
block in his way; he cannot explain how a succession of feelings 
should be conscious of itself as d succession; and he implicitly 
admits the need of a principle of unity. Thus, he almost relin¬ 
quishes his own theory and only avoids doing so explicitly by 
falling back on the assertion that here we are in presence of the 
final inexplicability in which ultimate questions always merge. 

In spite of the prominence of the ethical interest in his mind 
and in spite, also, cf numerous ethical discussions in his other 
writings. Mill’s sole contribution to the fundamental problem of 
ethical theory was his small volume UtUitarianism, which first 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine in 1861 and was reprinted in book- 
form in 1863. Pefhaps, he regarded the fundamental positions of 
Benthamispi as too secure to need much elaboration. What he oflers 
is a finely conceived and finely written defence of utilitarian ethics, 
into which his own modifications of Bentham’s doctrine of life are 
worked. He holds that the sanctions of this doctrine are not weaker 
than those of any other doctrine, and that, in its own nature, it is 
neither a selfish nor a sensual theory. It is not selfish, because it 
regards the pleasures of all men as of equal moment; it is not 
sensual, because it recognises the superior value of intellectual, 
artistic and social pleasures as compared with those of the senses. 
But Mill fails in trying to establish a logical connection between 
the universal reference of the ethical doctrine and the egoistic 
analysis of individual action to which his psychology committed him. 
And he is so determined to emphasise the superiority of the pleasures 
commonly called ‘higher,’ that he maintains that, merely as 
pleasures, they are superior in kind to the pleasures of the senses, 
irrespective of any excess of the latter in respect of quantity. In 
BO doing he strikes at the root of hedonism, for he makes the 
ultimate criterion of value reside not in pleasure itself but in that 
characteristic—^whatever it may turn out to be—which makes one 
kind of pleasure superior to another. 

Mill’s social and political writings, in addition to occasional 
articles, consist of the short treatise Considerations on Repre¬ 
sentative Government (1860), Thoughts on Pa/rliamentary Reform 
<1859), the essays On Idherty (1859) and On the Stdgection of 
Women (1869), Essays on same Unsettled Questions of Political 
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Eemmiy (1831,1844) and Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
The igiethod appropriate to these topics had been already discussed 
in the chapters on ‘ the Logic of the Moral Sciences ’ included in 
his Logic. He sought a via imdia between the purely empirical 
method and the deductive method. The latter, as employed by his 
father, was modelled on the reasonings of geometry, which is not a 
science of causation. The method of politics, if it is to be deductive, 
must belong to a different type, and will (he holds) be the same 
as that used in mathematical physics. Dynamics is a deductive 
science because the law of the composition of forces holds; 
similarly, politics is a deductive science because the causes with 
which it deals follow this law: the effects of these causes, when 
conjoined, are the same as the sum of the effects which the same 
causes produce when acting separately. Like his predecessors, 
Mill postulated certain forces as determining human conduct: 
especially, self-interest and mental association. From their working 
he deduced political and social consequences. He did not diverge 
from the principles agreed upon by those with whom he was 
associated. Perhaps, he did not add very much to them. But he 
saw their limitations more clearly than others did: the hypo¬ 
thetical nature of economic theory, and the danger that democratic 
govemment might prove antagonistic to the causes of individual 
freedom and of the common welfare. To guard against these 
dangers he proposed certain modifications of the representative 
system. But his contemporaries, and even his successors of the 
same way of thinking in general, for long looked upon the dangers 
as imaginary, and his proposals for their removal were ignored. 
The essay On Liberty —^the most popular of all his works—is an 
eloquent defence of the thesis ‘that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
witi)h the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection,' 
but, as an argument, it meets everywhere with the difficulty of 
determining the precise point at which the distinction between 
self-regarding and social (even directly social) activity is to be 
drawn. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, accepting Mill’s utilitarian 
criterion, raked his positions with a fire of brilliant and incisive, if 
unsympathetic, criticism in Liberty, Equality, Fraternity (1873). 

Mill's Political Economy has been variously regarded as an 
improved Adam Smith and as a popularised Ricardo. Perhaps 
the latter description is nearer the mark. Its essential doctrines 
differ little, if at all, from those of Ricardo; the theory of the 
‘wages fund,' for example, is formulated quite in the spirit of 
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Sicatdo, though this theory was afterwards ^Hnqnisbedormodi- 
fied by Mill in consequence of the criticisms of WiIMm Tbomaa 

Thornton. But the work haa a breadth of treatment which 
sometimes reminds one of Adam Smith: the hypothetical nature 
of economic theory was not overlooked, and the ‘applications to 
social philosophy' were kept in view. In spite of his adherence 
to the maxim of laisses faire, Mill recognised the possibility of 
modifying the system of distribution, and, with regard to that 
system, he displayed a leaning to the socialist ideal, which grew 
stronger as his life advanced. His methodical and thorough 
treatment of economics made his woi^k a text-book for more than 
a generation, and largely determined the scope of most of the 
treatises of his own and the succeeding period, even of those 
written by independent thinkers. 

Mill died at Avignon in 1873. After his death, were published 
his Autobiography (1873) and Three Essays on Religion: Nature 
the Utility of Rdigion and Theism (1874). These essays were 
written between 1860 and 1870 and include the author’s latest 
thoughts on ultimate questions. He had been educated in the 
belief that speculation on ultimate questions is futile; in his works 
he bad always maintained the attitude afterwards caUed agnosticism, 
for which he was willing to adopt Comte’s term positivism; he 
accepted, also, in general, Comte’s doctrine on this point, though 
always dissociating himself from the latter’s political and social 
theories But, even while, in his book Auguste Comte and 
Positivism (1865), accepting the view that the essential nature 
and ultimate causes of things are inscrutable, he holds that this 
‘ positive mode of thought is not necessarily a denial of the super¬ 
natural,' but only throws it back beyond the limits of science. His 
posthumous essays show a further development. In that on nature 
(the ^rliest of the series), he dwells upon the imperfections of ihe 
cosmic order as showing that it cannot have been the creation of a 
being of infinite goodness and power; in the last essay of the 
volume, he approaches a tentative and limited form of theism— 
the doctrine of a finite God. 


For more than a generation Mill’s influence was dominant in 
all departments of philosophical and political thought; he had 
the initiative, and set the problems for his opponents as well as 
for his adher^ts; and his works became university text-books. 
This holds of politics, economics, ethics, psychology and logic. 
A striking reaction against his influence is shown in the work of 
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William ^Stanley Jevons, professor at Manchester and afterwards 
in l^ndon, whose economic and logical writings are distinguished 
bj; important original ideas. In his Theory of PoliticcH Economy 
(1871), he introduced the conception of final (or marginal) utility, 
which, subsequently, has been greatly developed in the analytic 
and mathematical treatment of the subject. In logic, also, he laid 
the foundations for a mathematical treatment in his Pure Logic 
(1864) and Substitution of Similars (1869); and, in his Principles 
of Science (1874), he fully elaborated his theory of scientific infer¬ 
ence, a theory which diverged widely from the theory of induction 
expounded by Mill. As time went on, Jevons became more and 
more critical of the foundations of Mill’s empirical philosophy, 
which he attacked unsparingly in discussions contributed to Mind. 

George Grote, the historian of Greece, an older contemporary 
and early associate of Mill, deserves mention here not only for his 
works on the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, but, also, for some 
independent contributions to ethics, published together under 
the title Fragments on Ethical Subjects (1876). He had little 
sympathy with Mill’s approximations to types of thought opposed 
to the traditional utilitarianism. In this respect he agreed with 
Alexander Bain, professor at Aberdeen, a writer of far greater 
importance in a philosophical regard. Bain was younger than 
Mill and long outlived him; he assisted him in some of his works, 
especially the Logic', he wrote numerous works himself; but his 
pre-eminence was in psychology, to which his chief contributions 
were two elaborate books, The Semes and the Intellect (1855) and 
The Emotions and tiie Will (1859). The psychology of James Mill 
and of J. S. Mill was, in the main, derived from Hartley; but 
it was Hartley as expurgated by Priestley, Hartley with the 
physiology left out\ Bain reinstated the physiological factor, not 
iij Hartley’s rather speculative manner, but by introducing facts of 
nerve and muscle whenever they could serve to elucidate mental 
process. That came to be, as a rule, whenever the mental 
process itself was obscure or difficult The result is sometimes 
confusing, because it mixes two different orders of scientific con¬ 
ceptions. But Bain's work is wonderfully complete as a treatment 
of the principle of the association of ideas; and, perhaps, he has 
said the last word that can be said in favour of this principle as 
the ultimate explanation of mind. His range of vision may have 
been narrow, but he had a keen eye for everything within that 
range. He was persistent in his search for frets and shrewd in 

1 Cf. ante, p. fi. 
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Gxminmg them; and ie liad no illusioos— except tie great 

illnsion that mind is a bundle of sensations tied together bylaws 
of association. It is interesting to note how this clear-8ighted*^d 
unimaginative writer made observations which suggest doctrines, 
different from his own, which have gained prominence later. His 
observations on spontaneous movement and his teaching as to fixed 
ideas strike at the roots of the analysis of volition to which he 
adhered, and might lead naturally to a view of mind as essentially 
active and no mere grouping of sensations or feelings. He offered, 
also, a new analysis of belief (though he subsequently withdrew it) 
which resolved it into a preparedness to act; and, here, the latent 
‘activism’ in his thinking might have led, if developed, to 
something of the nature of pragmatism. 

George Groom Robertson, professor in University college, 
London, was in general sympathy with Mill’s school of thought, 
tempered, however, by wide knowledge and appreciation of other 
developments, including those of recent philosophy. Circumstances 
prevented his producing much literary work beyond a few articles 
and an admirable monograph on Hobbes (1886). He is remembered 
not only for these, and for his lectures, some of which have been 
published (1896), but, also, for his skilful and successful w'ork as 
editor of Mind during the first sixteen years of its existence. 
Mind was the first English journal devoted to psychology and 
philosophy, and its origin in 1876 is a landmark in the history of 
British philosophy. 

In Mill’s day and afterwards there was an active, though not 
very widespread, propaganda of the positive philosophy of Comte. 
The study of Comte's system was greatly facilitated by the admirable 
condensed translation of his Positive Philosophy issued by Harriet 
Martineau in 1853. The chief teachers of positivist doctrine in 
England were a group of writers who had been contemporaries at 
Oxford; but a serious disagreement arose amongst them regarding 
the prominence to be given to the inculcation of Comte’s ‘ religion 
of humanity.’ Their activity was shown in lectures and addresses 
and^in many translations of Comte’s works. The Catechism of 
positive religion was translated by Richard Congreve in 1858; 
Comte's Gemral View of Positivism by John Henry Bridges in 
1865; and Bystem of Positive Polity by Bridges and Frederick 
Harrison in 1875. Their independent writings were inspired by 
the positivist spirit, even when they did not add much to its 
defence on philosophical grounds. In The UnUy of Comte's Life 
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anid Doctrine (1866), Bridges replied to the criticisms of J. S. Mill. 
He published, also, Five Discourses on Positive Religion in 1882; 
and bis Essays and Addresses (1907) were collected and edited 
after his death. 

V. Rational and Religious Philosophers 

Although Mill’s fame overshadowed the other philosophers of 
his day, there were a number of contemporary writers who M^ere 
not merely his followers or critics, but independent thinkers. 
Of note among these was John Grote, younger brother of the 
historian, who held the chair of moral philosophy at Cambridge 
from 1855 to 1866. Grote himself issued only one volume on 
philosophy— Explorath Philosophica, Part i (1865). After his 
death three volumes were compiled from his manuscripts: An 
Examination of the DtUitarian Philosophy m 1870, A Treatise on 
the Moral Ideals in 1876 and the second part of Exploratio in 
1900. They are all ‘rough notes ’—as the author himself describes 
the first on its title-page. They have no place in literature. Grote 
thought and wrote simply to get at the truth of things and without 
any view of impressing the public. A ‘ belief in thought ’ upheld 
him: ‘a feeling that things were worth thinking about, that 
thought was worth effort.’ He did not seek reputation as a 
philosophical writer, and he has not gained it His direct 
influence has been restricted to a limited number of other 
thinkers, through whom it has passed to wider circles without any 
definite trace of its origin. His books are largely filled with 
criticism of contemporary writers. But none of the criticism is 
merely destructive: it aims always at elucidating the core of 
truth in other men’s opinions, with a view to a comprehensive 
synthesis. Often it leads to bringing out important doctrines 
which, if not altogether new, are set in a new light. An instance 
of this is his whole doctrine of ‘the scale of sensation or know¬ 
ledge,’ and, in particular, the elaboration and application of the 
distinction of two kinds of knowledge or, rather, the twofold 
process of knowledge, which he formulated as the distinction 
between acquaintan^ie with a thing and knowing about it He 
sought to assign its due value to phenomenalism or positivism, at 
the same time as he contended for the more complete view— 
‘rationary’ or idealist—^which recognised in positivism ‘an ab¬ 
straction from the complete view of knowledge.’ Similarly, in 
moral philosophy, there was a science of virtue, or ‘aretaics. 
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existing side by side with ‘ eudaemonics/ or the science of happi¬ 
ness. Fundamentally, his theory is a doctrine of thought:/the 
feet that we hnow is prior to, and logically more compreheniiye 
than, the fact that what we know U' To be known, things must 
be knowable, or fitted for knowledge. ‘Knowledge is the sym¬ 
pathy of intelligence with intelligence, through the medium of 
qualified or particular existence.' 

Religious philosophy in England was stimulated and advanced 
by the work of three men all born in the year 1805. These were 
Maurice, Newman and Martineau. Frederick Denison Maurice^ 
had already an ecclesiastical career behind him when, in 1866, he 
succeeded Grote as professor at Cambridge. Of his numerous 
works only a few deal with philosophy; the most important of 
these. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, originally appeared 
in the Encydopewdia Metropolitama in 1847 and is a historical 
sketch which is chiefly devoted to ancient thought. Maurice’s 
influence'was due to his personality more than to his books; and 
he was a social reformer and religious teacher rather than a philo¬ 
sopher. But his work, both in social reform and in religion, derived 
stimulus and direction from philosophical ideas. John Henry 
Newman® was still less of a philosopher, though his Grammar of 
Assent propounds a theory of the nature and grounds of belief. 
More significant, however, is the appearance in Newman’s work of 
the idea of development, which was beginning to transform all 
departments of thought: for the quasi-mechanical view with which 
he started of a fixed norm of belief existing in the past, he 
substituted the view of the church as an organism whose life 
and doctrine were in process of growth. The only philosopher 
among those who joined the Roman church about the same time 
as Newman was William George Ward, who, in various articles, 
carried on a controversy with Mill concerning free-will and 
. necessary truth. These and other articles were collected after 
his death and publbhed as Essays on the Philosophy of Theimn 
(1884). 

Of much greater importance than these, in a philosophical 
regard, was James Martineau. His philosophy, also, was essen¬ 
tially religious philosophy; individual freedom and the being and 
presence of God were his fundamental certainties, and these he 
defended in many writings during his long life. His earlier works 
were mainly reli^ous rather than philosophical, though, in a series 
' See, ante, Tol. xn, obap. xm. ’ Ibid, ehap. xn. 
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of essays, he showed his power as a critic of materialism and 
naturalism, ^nd gave an outline of the ethical views which he 
afterwards worked out in detail. He was eighty years old, or 
upward, when his chief books appeared— Types of Ethical Theory 
(1885), A Stvdy of Rdigion (1888), and The Seat of Authority in 
Religion (1890). The first of these is the most notable, and works 
out the original view of the moral criterion which had been 
previously indicated by him. It suflers from faulty arrangement, 
from the undue prominence given to the psychological factor in 
moral judgment and from the incompleteness of the psychological 
analysis. As a whole it does not impress the reader. But, taken 
in detail, it is seen to be full of penetrating criticism, and to be 
inspired by insight into the spiritual meaning of life. Traces of 
age are to be found only in its defective order and, perhaps, in its 
difiiiseness; its style shows no marks of weariness: it is brilliant, 
pellucid, eloquent, rhetorical sometimes and coloured by emotion, 
but never falls below the dignity of his theme. Martineau did 
not make any important advance in speculative construction; he 
was not in sympathy with the idealist metaphysic that had risen 
to the ascendant in England even before his books were published; 
thh ideas which he elucidated and defended were those which had 
been distinctive of spiritual thought for many centuries. In his 
criticisms, on the other hand, he did not restrict himself to the 
older forms of materialist and sensationalist doctrine; he was 
prompt to recognise the difference made by more recent scientific 
views, and he showed no lack of power or effectiveness in dealing 
with the claims of the philosophy of evolution. 

VI. Herbebt Spbitcer and the Philosophy op 

Evolution 

• 

The publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 marks 
a turning-point in the history of thought. It had a revolutionary 
effect upon the view of the world held by educated men similar 
to that which had been produced, more slowly, three centuries 
before, by the work of Copernicus; on philosophical ideas its 
infiuence may, perhaps, be better compared with that of the 
theory of mechanics chiefiy due to Galileo. The latter contributed 
to philosophy the conception of nature as a mechanical system; 
Darwin contributed the conception of evolution and, owing largely 
to his influence, biological ideas gained greater prominence than 
mathematical in philosophical construction. 
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The acknowledged leader of the new movement in philosophy 
was Herbert Spencer. He was bom at Derby on 27“ April 1820, 
and his early training was as an engineer. This profession die 
relinquished at the age of twenty-five. He had previously, in 
1842, contributed a series of letters on ‘the Proper Sphere of 
Government’ to The Noncor^ormiBt, and, from 1848 to 1853 
he acted as sub-editor of The Economist. In these years he 
wrote his book Social Statics (1850) and began the publication 
of longer essays in reviews, among which mention should be 
made of the essays ‘The Development n}'pothesis’ (1852), ‘The 
Genesis of Science^ (1854) and ‘Progress: its law and cause’ 
(1857). He also published Princijples of Psychology, in one 
volume, in 1856. His essays show, even by their titles, that he 
was working towards a theory of evolution before he had any 
knowledge of Darwin’s researches, the results of which were 
still unpublished. Then, in 1860, he issued his ‘Programme 
of a System of Synthetic Philosophy,’ on which he had been 
at work, fbr some time, and to the elaboration of which he 
devoted his life. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
single-minded purpose with which he carried out this task, in spite 
of inherent and extraneous difficulties. He continued to work, 
without haste and without rest, publishing First Principles in 
1862, Principles of Biology (two volumes) in 1864—7, Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology (two volumes) in 1870—2, Principles of 
Sociology (thyee volumes) in 1876—96 and Priiwiples of Ethics 
(two volumes) in 1879—92. Besides these he designed a series 
of charts of Descriptive Sociology, which were compiled by his 
assistants, until the work had to be suspended from lack of funds ; 
and he also produced smaller works on Education (1861), The 
Classification of the Sciences (1864), The Study of Sociology 
(1872), The Man versus The State (1884) and Factors of Organic 
Evolution (1887). Thus, his perseverance enabled him to complete 
his scheme: except, indeed, that he omitted the detailed treat¬ 
ment of inorganic evolution, and thus gained the incidental 
advantage of avoiding the awkward problem of the origin of life. 
And he produced a considerable amount of subsidiary writing, 
including an Autobiography (published in 1904, the year after his 
death)^ which contains a minute and elaborate account of his life, 
character and work. 

Spencer’s idea of philosophy is a system of completely 
coordinated knewledge—the sciences consisting of knowledge 
partially coordinated. In this sense his system is synthetic. It 
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is a sch^e in which everything is to find its place, and is to 
be seen as a resultant of a single principle. His elaboration of 
this •scheme approaches completeness, and, in this respect, his 
syAem stands by itself; no other English thinker since Bacon 
and Hobbes had even attempted anything so vast. The system 
itself fitted in admirably, also, with the scientific conceptions of the 
early Darwinians, and thus obtained wide currency in all English- 
speaking countries and, to a less extent, on the continent of 
Europe. Darwin hailed him as ‘our great philosopher,’ for he 
made evolution a universal solvent and not merely a means for 
explaining the difierent forms of plants and animals. At the same 
time, the support which it received from modern science seemed 
to give Spencer’s philosophy a more secure position than that 
of those speculative systems of which the English mind tended 
to be suspicious. 

The view of philosophy as science further coordinated brings 
Spencer’s doctrine into line with positivism. He did not, however, 
entirely ignore the question of the nature of ultimate reality. 
Perhaps, he was not much interested in questions of the kind, and 
he had certainly small acquaintance with previous speculation 
regarding them. But he had gi’eat skill in adapting current 
doctrines to his uses; and he found what he needed in the doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge set forth by Hamilton and Mansel. 
On this he based his doctrine of the limits of knowledge. But 
he found, as others have found, that it was necessary to recognise 
something which lay beyond the sphere of exact knowledge. 
Hamilton had called this the sphere of belief; Spencer says that 
we have an indefinite consciousness of what he nevertheless calls 
the unknowable. The nature of this indefinite consciousness is 
not explained by him ; yet, its object is not treated by him, as one 
would expect it to be, as a mere blank ; it is said to be ‘ growing 
clearer *; the unknowable is constantly referred to as a power, 
and it is even asserted that it makes for the happiness of 
mankind. These inconsistencies soften his paradox that religion 
and science can be reconciled by assigning to the latter the 
region of the kuowable and restricting the former to the un¬ 
knowable. On his view, all that we know consists of mani¬ 
festations of the inscrutable power behind phenomena; and 
these manifestations depend ultimately upon a single first prin¬ 
ciple—^the persistence of force. Spencer’s interpretation of this 
principle is somewhat flexible and has been attacked by mathe¬ 
maticians and physicists as loose and unscientific. Nevertheless, 
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Spencer holds that from it every other scientific principle must be 
deduced—even the law of evolution itself.' He has provided a 
‘formula/ or, rather, definition, of evolution. He defines it as 

an integration of matter'and concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
'vrhioh the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity; and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation. 

All phenomena of whatever kind are subject to this law. It is 
throughout conceived as a law of progi'ess, which will issue in 
a highest state establishing ‘ the extremest multiformity and most 
complete moving equilibrium.’ But this stage, also, cannot be 
permanent; and Spencer contemplates the history of the universe 
as a succession of cycles—‘alternate eras of evolution and dis¬ 
solution.’ 

Spencer displayed much ingenuity in fitting organic, mental 
and social facts into this mechanical framework. ’ His early 
training as an engineer seems to have influenced his ideas. He 
built a system as he might have built a bridge. It was a problem 
of strahis and of the adaptation of material Regarded thus, the 
whole problem was mechanical and had to be solved in terms 
of matter and motion. His purpose was, as he says, ‘ to interpret 
the phenomena of life, mind, and society in terms of matter, 
motion, and force.’ Hence, life, mind and society are treated as 
stages of increasing complexity in phenomena of the same kind, 
and—so far as this treatment is adhered to—^the characteristic 
functions of each stage are left unexplained. But the method 
of treatment is supplemented by another in which the facts are 
dealt with more directly. This is seen especially in psychology, 
where the ‘ subjective aspect’ is recognised with only a suggestion 
of an attempt to deduce it from the objective aspect. Spencer 
was a keen ol^erver and fertile in his reflections on what he 
observed. His power of coordinating femts may, perhaps, be s4en 
at its best in his Psychdogy and Sociology. His generalisations 
may be often unsound; but, if we compare these works with 
earlier and then with later treatises on the same subjects, it 
is not possible to deny the great stimulus to thought which 
they gave. 

* Spencer himself set the greatest store upon his work on ethics. 
To it, he said, all his other work led up; and this induced him to 
issue the first part of it—called The Data of Ethiee —out of due 
order and before his Sociology was completed. The first part is 
undoubtedly ^e most instructive section of the book as ultimately 
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finished. ^The facts of morality are regarded as belonging to the 
same order of eToltttion as the facts dealt with in previous 
volumes, being only more special and complicated; full con- 
siddhition is given to their biological, sociological and psycho¬ 
logical aspects; the respective rights of egoism and of altruism 
are defended; and the ethics of evolution is distinguished from 
the utilitarian ethics not by having some other ultimate end than 
happiness but by its different method and working criterion. 
Where the author fails is in giving any adequate proof for his assump¬ 
tion that evolution tends to greatest happiness—an assumption 
upon which his ethical theory depends. And, like all the ex¬ 
ponents of the ethics of evolution who have followed him, he 
does not distinguish clearly between the historical process 
explained by the law of evolution and the ground of its authority 
for conduct—^if such authority be claimed for it He finds the 
standard for right conduct in what he calls ‘absolute ethics,’ 
by which he means a description of the conduct of ftilly-evolved 
man in fully-evolved surroundings. In this state, there will be 
complete adaptation between the individual and his environment; 
so that, even if action is still possible, no choice of better or worse 
will remain. The system of absolute ethics is worked out in the 
succeeding parts of the work, but with very meagre success. 
Indeed, at the end, the author is fain to admit that evolution bad 
not helped him to the extent he had anticipated. 

In his ethical, and still more in his political, writings we see 
the supreme value set by Spencer on the individual, and the 
very restricted functions which he allowed to the state or other 
organised community of individuals. The point is not, {>erhaps, 
easy to reconcile with the doctrine of evolution as otherwise 
expounded by him. But there were two things which seem to 
have been more fundamental in his thought than evolution itself. 
Ond of these has been already referred to as the group of ideas 
which may be described as mechanism and which is exhibited 
both in the basis and in the plan of his whole structure. The 
other is his strong bias towards individualism. If the former may 
plausibly be connected with his training as an engineer, the 
origin of the latter may, with still greater probability, be traced 
to the doctrines current in that circle of liberalism in which he 
was nurtured. He wrote political essays and a political treatise 
{Sodal Statics) before his mind seems to have been attracted 
by the conception of evolution; and, although, in some points, 
he aftervmrds modified the teaching of that treatise, its essential 




ideas and its spirit characterise his latest writings otf political 
theory. It showed ingenuity rather than insight on his part to 
luring them within the grasp of the evolution doctrine ; but, in 
spite of many criticisms, he held steadfastly to his doctrin^ of 
what has been called ‘administrative nihilism.' 


No other writer rivalled Spencer's attempt at a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the whole range of human thought. But many of his 
contemporaries preceded, or followed him in apjdying the new 
doctrine of evolution to the problems of life, mind and society. 
Some of these were men of science, who felt that an instrument 
had been put into their hands for extending‘its frontiers ; others 
were primarily interested in moral and political questions, or in 
philosophy generally,, and evolution seemed to provide them with 
a key to old difficulties and a new view of the unity of reality. 
Darwin himself, though he never posed as a philosopher, was 
aware of the revolutionary effect which his researches had ui>on 
men’s views of the universe as a whole; what was more im¬ 
portant* he made a number of shrewd and suggestive observations 
on morals and on psychology in his Desce'nt of Man and, also, 
in his later volume The Expression of the Emotions. But his 
contributions were only incidental to his biological work. Others, 
writing under the intellectual influence which he originated, were 
concerned more directly with problems of philosophy. 

Among these writers the first place may be given to George 
Henry Lewes, although, in his earlier works, he was influenced 
by Comte, not by Darwin. Lewes was a man of marvellous 
literary versatility as essayist, novelist, biographer and expositor 
of popular science. This versatility also marks his work in 
philosophy. At firat Comte’s influence was supreme. His philo¬ 
sophical publications began with The Biographical History of 
Philosophy (1845—6), a slight and inaccurate attempt to cover 
a vast field, and apparently designed to show that the field 
was not worth the tillage; later editions of this work, however, 
not only greatly increased its extent and removed many blemishes 
but showed the author’s ability to appreciate other points of 
view than that from which he had started. After an interval, 
he produced books entitled Comte's Philosophy of the Scmices 
(1853) and Aristotle: a chapter from the history qf science (1864). 
But, for a long time, Lewes had been at work on investigations 
of a more constructive and original kind, partly philosophical and 
partly scientific, the results of which were not fully published at 
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the time' of hie death in 1878. These r^ults were contained in 
Problems of Life omd Mindy the first two volumes of which, 
entitled TKe Foundations of a Greed, appeared in 1874—5, and 
the fifth and final volume in 1879. In this work the author has 
advanced fii,r from his early Comtism, and it shows, in many 
respects, a much more adequate comprehension of philosophical 
problems than con be found in Spencer, whose knowledge of 
the history of thought was limited and sketchy, and whose 
criticisms of other philosophers were nearly always external^—in 
the worst sense of the word. But Lewes had fitted himself for 
writing, not only by original researches in physiology and related 
branches of science; but, also, by a considerable and sympathetic 
study of modern philosophy. He is thus able to appeal to other 
readers than those who have limited their intellectual enquiries 
to a predetermined ranga He rejected as ^metempirical’ what lay 
beyond possible experience; but he would not, like Spencer, affect 
to derive comfort from the unknowabla There was room for 
metaphysics, he thought, as the science of the highest generalities, 
or the codification of the most abstract laws of cause, and he 
sought to transform it by reducing it to the method of scienca 
In working out this aim, he relied on and illustrated the dis¬ 
tinction between immediate experience or ‘feeling’ and the 
symbols or conceptual constructions used for its codification. 
He also criticised the current mechanical interpretation of organic 
processes, holding that sensibility was inherent in nervous sub- 
stanca And he was one of the first to emphasise the importance 
of the social fiictor in the development of mind and to exhibit 
its working. He defended the conception of the ‘general mind,’ 
not as expressing a separate entity, but as a symbol; and, for him, 
the individual mind, also, was a symbol The problems with which 
he dealt were partly general—enquiries into knowledge, truth 
and certitude—partly psychophysical and psychologi<»L His 
Problems shows the prolonged and eager reflection of an active 
mind. In it the multifarious writings of many years were reduced 
and expanded. But it may be doubted whether the reduction 
was carried far enough. There is a good deal of repetition, but 
hardly a central argument; the separate discussions are often 
important and suggestive; but the fundamental position re¬ 
garding subject and object does not seem to be adequately 
defended or even made perfectly clear. Lewes had more {fiiilo- 
sophical insight than Spencer, but he had not the latter's 
architectonic genius. 
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Thomas Henry Huxley, the distingaished amlbgfet aiid;^ad¥ocate 
of DanHnism, made many incursions Into philosophy^ and always 
with effect. From his youth he had studied its proWems un¬ 
systematically ; he had a way of going straight to the poinf in 
any discussion; and, judged by a literaiy standard, he was a great 
master of expository and argumentative prose. Apart from his 
special work in science, he had an important inHaence upon 
English thought through his numerous addresses and essays on 
topics of science, philosophy, religion and politics. Among the 
most important of his papers relevant here are those entitled ‘ The 
Physical Basis of Life ’ (1868), and ‘ On the Hypothesis that AnimaJa 
are Automata’ (1874), along with a monograph on Hume (1879) 
and the Romanes lecture Ethics and Evolution (1893). Huxley 
is credited with the invention of the term ‘ agnosticism ’ to describe 
his philosophical position : it expresses his attitude towards certain 
traditional questions without giving any clear delimitation of the 
frontiers of the knowable. He regards consciousness as a collateral 
effect of certain physical causes, and only an effect—^never, also, a 
cause.' But, on the other hand, he bolds that matter is only 
a symbol, and that all physical phenomena can be analysed into 
states of consciousness. This leaves mental facts in the peculiar 
position of being collateral effects of something that, after all, is 
only a symbol for a mental fewit; and the contradiction, or apparent 
contradiction, is left without remark. His contributions to ethics 
are still more remarkable. In a paper entitled ‘ Science and Morals ’ 
(1888), he concluded that the safety of morality lay ‘in a real and 
living belief in that fixed order of nature which sends social dis¬ 
organisation on the track of immorality.’ His Romans lecture 
reveals a different tone. In it, the moral order is contrasted with the 
cosmic order; evolution shows constant struggle; instead of looking 
to it for moral guidance, he ‘ repudiates the gladiatorial theory of 
existence.’ He saW that the facts of historical process did *not 
constitute validity for moral conduct; and his plain language com¬ 
pelled others to see it also. But he exaggerated the opposition 
between them and did not leave room for the influence of moral 
ideas as a factor in the historical process. 

Another man of science, William Kingdon Clifford, professor 
of mathematics in London, dealt in occasional essays with some 
central points in the theory of knowledge, ethics and religion. 

In l^ese essays he aimed at an interpretation of life in the light of 
the new science. There was insight as weU as courage in all he 
wrote, and it was conveyed in a brilliant style. But his work was 
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cut short by his eariy death in 1879, and his contributions to 
philosophy remain suggestions only. 

* It was natural that men of science with a philosophical turn of 
mind should be among the first to work out the more general 
consequence of the theory of evolution. But the wide range 
which the theory might cover was fitirly obvious, and was seen by 
others who approached philosophy from the point of view of studie 
other than the natural sciences. Foremost among these was 
Leslie Stephen, a man of letters keenly interested in the moral 
sciences. The portion of his writings which bear upon philosophy 
is small only in relation to his total literary output. His History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (1876) places the 
philosophers and moralists in their due position in the whole 
literary activity of the period, and is penetrating and usually just 
in its estimate of their work. A further stage of the same history 
—The English Utilitarians (1900)—was completed towards the 
end of his life. His own independent contribution is given in The 
Scimce of Ethics (1882). After Spencer’s Data^ this is the first 
book which worked out an ethical view determined by the theory 
of evolution. As such it is significant. The author had sat at the 
feet of John Stuart Mill; he had eagerly welcomed Darwin as an 
ally of the empirical and utilitarian creed; but he came to see that 
more extensive changes were necessary. Spencer’s compromise 
between hedonism and evolutionism &iled to satisfy him, and he 
found the ethical bearing of evolution letter expressed by the 
conception of social vitality than by that of pleasure. The great 
merit of the work consists in its presentation of the social content 
of morality in the individual mind as well as in the community; 
but it does not sufiiciently recognise the distinction between the 
historical process traced by the evolution theory and the ethical 
validity which evolution is assumed to poss^ 

The transformation of the biolo^cal sciences by the theory of 
evolution was connected with a wider movement, which consisted 
in the greatly extended use of the historical method in explaining 
the nature of things. Hiis applies chiefiy to the social sciences. 
It is to be remembered that both Darwin and Wallace owed the 
suggestion of their hypothesis of natural selection to a work on 
social theory. The underlying doctrine was, simply, that facts were 
to be understood by tracing their origins and historical connections. 
How fttr ibis historical understanding could take the enquirer 
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wOepoint at iaaae between wM may be e^M &e eroh- 
tion pbaoeofyaad its critics: it mjbe exppeaeda^rp^m 
whether or not origin determines rsdidity. It was onlygraamUy, 
however, that the point of controversy became clear; and, mete- 
while, the application of the historical method vastly aided the 
understanding of the social order. In this reference, the treatise 
entitled Arwieni Law (1861) by Sir Henry Maine marks an epoch in 
the study of law and institutions, and it had a much wider influence 
upon thought generally by furthering the use of the method which 
it employed. An early example of the application of the same 
method in economics may be found in the series of essays by Thomas 
Edward Oliffe Leslie, republished as Essays in Political Economy 
(1888); and the historical side of economics has subsequently 
been exhaustively worked. 

Walter Bagehot’s Physics cmd Politics (1869) is still more closely 
connected with the doctrine of evolution. It is described on the title- 
page as ‘ thoughts on the application of the principles of natural 
selection and inheritance to political society.' Luminous and sug¬ 
gestive though these studies are, it cannot be said that the influence 
of the theory of evolution expresses the leading characteristic of 
Bagehot’s mind, especially as shown in his other political and 
economic works— The English Constitution (1867), Lombard 
Street (1873), and Economic Studies (1880). It was his insight 
into the actual forces, especially the human forces, at work that 
chiefly distinguished his tr^tment. Whereas even Mill looked 
upon economic and political processes as due to the composition 
of a few simple forces such as d^ire of wealth and aversion 
from labour, Bagehot knew the actual men who were doing the 
work, and he recognised the complexity of their motives and the 
degree in which they were influenced by habit, tradition and 
imitation. In this way he gave a great impulse to realistic study, 
as contrasted with tife abstract method of the older economics and 
politics. 


VIL Hbnby Sedgwick and Shadworth Hodgson 

Tlmse writers had not much in common beyond the two points 
whidi have led to their being placed together here. They both 
saw tha* evolution was not an ‘ open sesame ’ to the secrets of 
philosoi^y, and neither owed aHegiance to the idealist movement 
which rose to prominence in their time. They were probably 
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the ablest and most influential writers who made independent 
advances on lines more closely connected with the older English 
trildition. 

* Sidgwick taught philosophy for many years at Cambridge, and 
held the chair of moral philosophy there f^m 1883 until 1900, the 
year of his death. His reputation as a philosophical writer was 
made by his first book. The Methods of Ethi^ (1874). He after¬ 
wards published treatises on a similar scale on political economy 
and on politics; and, after his death, Tarious occasional articles 
were issued in collected form, and a considerable series of books 
was compiled from his manuscripts, dealing with general philosophy, 
with contemporary ethical systems and with political constitutions. 
Within certain limits, Sidgwick may be regarded as a follower of 
John Stuart Mill, at least in ethics, politics and economics. In 
these subjects he took Mill’s views as the basis of his own criticisms 
and reflections, and he accepted the utilitarian criterion. At the 
same time, he gave much more weight than Mill had done to the 
intellectualist tradition in philosophy. He saw that the empirical 
philosophy was based on conceptions which it was unable to justify 
by its customary method of tracing their origin in experience. 
This did not lead, however, to any agreement with Kant’s analysis 
of knowledge He was an adverse and somewhat unsympathetic 
critic of the Kantian theory. He inclined, rather, to a return to 
the ‘natural realism’ of Thomas Reid, oh the question of the 
knowledge of external reality; and his ethical doctrine includes 
a synthesis of the views of Clarke and Butler with those of 
Mill. 

His first book remains his most striking contribution to philo¬ 
sophy and the most accurate index of his philosophical attitude. 
In spite of his utilitarian sympathies, its starting-point and most 
fundamental ideas show the influence of a different type of thought. 
He starts with the fundamental notion of ‘ ought' or duty, and argues 
that enquiries into its origin in our consciousness do not affect its 
validity. The knowledge that there is something right or rational 
to be dpne depends, in the last resort, upon an intuition or imme¬ 
diate view of what is right or reasonable. All the old arguments 
of the utilitarians are swept away; the analysis of conduct into 
pursuit of pleasure is shown not only to be itself incorrect, but to 
be irreconcilable with the acceptance of general happiness as the 
ethical end. His own utilitarianism is based upon a new syntbesis 
of intuitionism and empiricism. Here enters his central doctrine 
of the ‘axioms of the practical reason.’ These do not prescribe 
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any concrete end as good—that has to be determined in another 
way; but they are formal principles eternally valid whatever the 
nature of goodness may prove to be. To these formal prindfAes 
are given the names prudence, benevolence and justice; but 
they include much less than is usually covered by these terms and 
may, perhaps, be adequately summ^ up in the statement that 
neither the time at which, nor the person by whom, a good is 
eqjoyed affects the degree of its goodness. From the distinction 
and yet equal validity of the axioms of prudence and benevolence, 
Sidgwick’s ethical theory terminates in a doctrine of Hhe dualism 
of the practical reason.’ It would appear, however, that this 
dualism really arises from the ambiguity of the term prudence, 
which may mean either ^regard for one’s own good on the whole’ 
or (what is not the same thing) the principle that * hereafter as 
sudi is neither less nor more valuable than now.* Only the latter 
has a claim to be regarded as an absolute ethical principle; 
and it is not inconsistent with the axiom of benevolence. The 
other side of his utilitarianism—^the reduction of goodness to 
terms of pleasure—^is carried out by analysing conscious life into 
its elements and showing that each in its turn (except pleasure), 
when taken alone, cannot be regarded as ultimate good. This 
analytic method is characteristic of Sidgwick’s thinking, as it was 
of that of most of his predecessors—^intuitionist as well as empirical. 
It rests on the assumption that the nature of a thing can be com¬ 
pletely ascertained by examination of the separate elements into 
which it can be distinguished by reflection—^an assumption which 
was definitely discarded by the contemporary school of idealists, 
and on which the evolutionist writers also do not seem to have 
relied. 

As was natural, therefore, Sidgwick did not produce a system 
of philosophy. He made many suggestions towards construction, 
but, in the main, his work was critical. He was severely critical of 
the attempts at speculative construction made in his day, and he 
carried on some controversies in which his subtlety and wit had 
full play: neither Spencer nor Green was his match in di^ectics. 
It was not, however, of systems and theories only that he was 
a great critic. His powers are seen at their highest when he 
an^ysed an^ described the moral opinions of ordinary men, not as 
they arc reflectively Bet down in philosophical books, but as they 
are expressed in life, compact of reason and tradition, fused by 
emotion and d^^tire Ilie third book of his Methods qf Ethics 
consists, ip large part, of an exammation of the morality of 
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commonsensa It is an elucidation and sifting of the ideas under 
which men act, often*without clear consciousness of them; and it 
shews the sympathetic apprehension of a mind which shares the 
thoughts it describes and can yet see them in perspective and sum 
up their significanca Both the excellence of the matter and the 
distinction of the style should give at least this portion of his 
work a permanent place in literature. 

• 

Shadworth Hodgson's life was an example of rare devotion to 
philosophy. He had no profession and filled no public office, but 
spent his time in systematic refection and writing; and his long 
life gave him the opportunity of reviewing, confirming and im¬ 
proving upon his first thoughts. There were two periods in his 
activity. In the former of these he published three books; Time 
and ^pace in 1865, The Theory of Practice in 1870 and The 
Philosophy of RefUction in 1878. Shortly thereafter he was 
instrumental in founding ‘the Aristotelian Society for the sys¬ 
tematic study of philosophy,’ and he remained its president for 
fourteen years. This led to contact with other minds who looked 
at the same subjects from different points of view. He read many 
papers to the society, which were published in pamphlet form and 
in its Proceedhigs, and he built up his own system afresh in the 
light of familiar criticism. It took final form in The Metaphysic^ 
of Eocperiencey a work of four volumes published in 1898. 

As an analysis of experience, Hodgson’s philosophy foils into 
line with a characteristic English tradition. It agrees with this 
tradition, also, in taking the simple feeling as the ultimate datum 
of experience. But, even here, and wherever there is experience, 
there is a distinction to be drawn—not the traditional distinction 
between subject and object, but that between consciousness and 
its.object. Always, there are two aspects in any bit of experience— 
that of the object itself and that of-the awareness of it or the sub¬ 
jective aspect; and these- two are connected by the relation of 
knowledge. The sciences are concerned with the objective aspect 
only; philosophy has to deal with the subjective asi)ect, or the 
conscious* process which is fundamental and common to all the 
variety of objecte. Beyond this conscious reference there is nothing. 

‘ The mirage of al^olute existence, wholly apart from knowledge, 
is a common-sense prejudice.' Consciousness is commensurate 
with being; all existence has a subjective aspect. But this 
doctrine, he holds, is misinterpreted when mind and body are 
supposed to interact or when mental and bodily fonts are regarded 
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as parallel aspects of the same substanda. In^psydiology, Hodgson 
may be called a materialist, unfit that name would be to 
describe his philosophical attitude. Ideas do not determine dtie 
another, nor does desire (»,use volition; the only real condition 
known to us is matter. And yet matter itself is a composite exist¬ 
ence ; it can be analysed into empirical percepts; and, therefore, 
it is itself conditioned by something which is not material: the 
veiy term eomteme implies relativity to some sort of consciousness 
or other. This is the conclusion of the general analysis of ex¬ 
perience. Of the unseen world which lies beyond the material 
part of the world we cannot, he contends, have any speculative 
knowledge. But the ethical judgment and our own moral nature 
bring us into pmctical relation with that unseen world and thus 
permit a positive, although not a speculative, knowledge of it. In 
this way, in the final issue of his philosophy as weU as in its 
fundamental positions, Hodgson regards himself as correcting and 

completing the work of Kant. 

% 

§ ' 

VIIL Idealists 

The latter half of the nineteenth century was marked by the 
work of a number of writers who were influenced by the specu¬ 
lations which, in Germany, had turned the results of Kant’s 
criticism into a direction which he had not anticipated. This 
influence, which they shared, and their constant controversy with 
current empirical philosophy united these writers into what may be 
termed a school; and this school is sometimes described as neo- 
Kantian, more commonly as Hegelian or neo-Hegelian. But its 
members describe it simply as idealism, though it is an idealism of 
a form new in English thought Before them, KAnt’s speculative 
successors had not obtained currency in England, unless, perhaps, 
in a slight measure, through some of the utterances of Coleridge; 
and the poweriul influence of Hamilton's criticism had been 
almost sufficient to put a ban on what he called Hhe philosophy of 
the unconditioned.' 

The first important work of the new movement was The Imti- 
tuj^ qf Metaphysic (1864) by James Frederick Ferrier, professor 
at St Andrews. Before this date he had written a number 
of philosophical articles, and in particular a series of papers 
entitled ‘The Philosophy of Consciousness,’ which show^ the 
trend of fals thinldng. After his death these were collected 
and published together along vrith a series of lectures as 
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Ledturu on Gredc Philosophy and oih&r philosophical remaim 
(1866^. As a historian of philosophy, Ferrier did not pretend 
to Exceptional .research; but he had a remarkable power of 
entering into the mind of earlier thinkers and of giving a living 
presentation of their views. The history of philosophy was, 
for him, no mere record of discarded systems, but ‘philosophy 
itself taking its time.' He was a sympathetic student^ also, of 
the German philosophers banned by his friend Hamilton. It is 
difficult to trace any direct influence of Hegel upon his own 
doctrine, and, indeed, he said that he could not understand Hegel. 
But, both his earlier and his later writings have an affinity with 
Fichte—especially in their central doctrine: the stress laid on 
self-consciousness, and its distinction from the ‘mental states’ with 
which the psychologist is concerned. This doctrine connect him 
with Berkeley, also. He was one of the first to appreciate the 
true nature of Berkeley’s thought, as not a mere transition-stage 
between Locke and Hume, but as a discovery of the spiritual 
nature of reality. The philosophy which he worked out in The 
InstitiUes of Metaphysic is, however, strikingly original He 
claimed that it was ‘ Scottish to the core.’ But it is very difierent 
from the traditional Scottish philosophy. It disclaims all connec¬ 
tion with psychology. He even formulates a false and psychological 
theorem as the counterpart of each true and metaphysical theorem. 
And this reiterated opposition, it must be confessed, grows a little 
wearisome and can be excused only by the backward state of 
psychology, and its confusion with philosophy, at the time when 
the book was written. Further, the Scottish philosophy relied on 
intuition or immediate apprehension of reality; Ferrier’s method 
is that of rational deduction from a first principle. Philosophy is 
‘reasoned truth,’ he says ; but ‘it is more proper that philosophy 
should, be reasoned, than that it should be true.’ * Unfortunately, 
he takes Spinoza’s method as his model, though ho does not follow 
the model in all details. There is no array of definitions, axioms 
and postulates, but only propositions, each deduced from the 
preceding. Thus, a heavy weight is thrown on the first proposi¬ 
tion of the series. This is the primary law or condition of all 
knowledge, and is stated in the words, ‘ Along with whatever any 
intelligence knows it must, as the ground or condition of its 
knowledge, have some cognisance of itself.’ What follows is little 
more than the elaboration of this statement. Ferrier has not only 
an epistemology, or theory of knowledge, but also an agnoiology, or 
theory of ignorance, the main doctrine of which is that we can 
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only be ignorant of what can poBsibly be known. Hence, in his 
ontology, or theory of being, he reaches the coftclusion. that 
absolute existence is ‘a supreme and infinite and everlasting mind 
in synthesis witii all things.’ Ferrier’s writings had, and continue 
to have, a considerable reputation, yet a reputation hardly commen¬ 
surate with their philosophical insight and perfect style. Perhaps 
the formalism of his method counteracted the lucidity of the 
thought. Soon after his death (1864) English philosophy came 
under the influence of the more comprehensive genius of Hegel. 

The first English work directly due to the influence of Hegel 
was The Secret of Hegel (1865) by James Hutchison Stirling. 
Educated as a physician, he first heard of Hegel in accidental 
conversation. Hegel was described as the reconciler of philo¬ 
sophy and religion, and Stirling, fascinated by the thought, 
soon afterwards threw up his practice, settled for some years 
on the continent—in Germany and in France—and devoted 
himself with ardour to philosophical study, especially to the 
mastery of Hegel’s system. He returned to publish the results 
of his work; and, although he wrote many books afterwards— 
especially an important Text-book to Kanl (1881) —The Secret 
of Hegel remains his greatest work. It consists of transla¬ 
tion, commentary, introduction and original discourse; and it 
shows the process by which the author approached and grappled 
with his subject. Sometimes it is as difiicult as its original; more 
frequently,it illuminat€»s Hegel both by a persistent effort of thought 
and by occasional flashes of insight. Its style is characteristic. 
Altogether lacking in the placid flow of the academic commentator, 
and suggesting the influence of Carlyle, it is irregular, but 
forceful and imaginative, a fit medium for the thinking which it 
expressed. What Stirling meant by the ‘secret’ of Hegel was 
presumably thC relation of Hegel’s philosophy to that of !^nt. 
In Hegel’s construction he found a method and point of view 
which justified the fundamental ideas of religion, and, at the same 
time, made clear the one-sidedness of the conceptions of the ‘age 
of enlightenment,’ at the end of which Kant stood, still hampered 
by its negations and abstractions. And Stirling’s favourite and 
most lively criticisms were directed against the apostles of the 
enlightenment and their followers of the nineteenth century. 

Stirling was first in the field, and, although cut oif from any 
academic position, he continued to exercise a strong intellectual 
infiueime. Independently of him, and soon after he began to 
publish, t^e influence of Hegel was shown by a number of other 
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writers, most of whom^ were connected with Oxford or Glasgow, 
like Stirling; they brought out the ideas in £[ant which pointed to 
Heel’s view; but, on the other hand, most of them paid little 
attention to, or altogether disregarded, the details of the Hegelian 
method. Of these writers one of the earliest and, in some respects, 
the most important, was Thomas Hill Green, professor of moral 
philosophy at Oxford. His work was constructive in aim and, to 
a large extent, in achievement; and it was inspired by a belief in 
the importance'of right-thinking for life. The latter characteristic 
Green shared with most of the writers who sympathised with his 
philosophical views, and it accounted for much of the enthusiasm 
with which these views were received. His constructive work, how¬ 
ever, was preceded by a very thorough criticism. He saw that it 
was necessary, first of all, to expose the assumptions and inconsis¬ 
tencies underlying the systems of Mill and Spencer, and that these 
systems were really based upon the philosophy of Hume. Green’s 
dissection of the latter appeared, in 1874, in the form of two 
elaborate * introductions ’ to a new edition of Hume’s Treatise. 
This work, as he confesses, was ‘ an irksome labour.’ He deals at 
length with Locke and Hume, more shortly with Berkeley and 
some of the moralists ; and he follows these writers from point to 
point of their argument with unwearying, though sometimes weari¬ 
some, persistence. But he was an unsympathetic critic. Locke 
and Hume were rather careless of the niceties of terminology, and 
some of the contradictions which he finds are, perhaps, only verbal 
and might have been avoided by a change of expression. Enough 
remain, however, amply to justify his accusation that their thought 
was full of incoherences; and, if these had been brought into 
clearer relief, and distinguished from merely verbal inconsisten¬ 
cies, the effectiveness of his criticism might have been increased. 
Bu4he did succeed in showing ^that the philosophy based on the 
abstraction of feeling, in rpgard to morals, no less than to nature, 
was with Hume played out' He appealed to ‘ Englishmen under 
five-and-twenty ’ to close their Mill and Spencer and open their 
Kant and Hegel; and this appeal marks an;epoch in.English 
thought in the nineteenth century. 

In the years following the ‘introductions’ to Hume, Green pub¬ 
lished some oct^ional articles on philosophical topics. He, also, 
exerted a great influence by his ac^emic lectures—^the more im- 
imrtant of which are printed in his collected Worhi (three volumes, 
1886—8). His greatest book, ProUgomma to Ethics, appeared in 
1883, the year after his death. This book does not profess to be a 
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^stem either of metaphysics or of ethi<^; but it supplies the 
grouudworic for such a system. It is a vindication of the spiritual 
nature of the world and of man. UTeither nature nor man cah be 
constructed out of the sensations or feelings which formed the 
data of the empirical philosophers. Our knowled^ ‘presupposes' 
that there is a connected world to be known. The relations in¬ 
volved, and inexplicable on empirical methods, can be understood 
only as implying the action of mind. ‘ The action of one self-con¬ 
ditioning and self-detennining mind’ is, therefore, a postulate of 
all knowledge, and our knowledge is a ‘reproduction’ of this 
activity in or as the mind of man. In the same way, our moral 
activity is a reproduction in us of the one eternal mind. Under 
all the limitations of organic life and of the time-process generally, 
the mind of man carries with it the characteristic, inexplicable on 
the theory of naturalism, of ‘being an object to itself’ #This 
position is not to be established by deductive or inductive methods; 
in this sense it cannot be proved. But it is a point of view from 
which—^and from which alone—we can understand both the world 
and ourselves and see how it is that ‘we are and do what we 
consciously are and do.’ In the later books of his Prolegomena 
this doctrine is applied to the interpretation of the history of the 
moral life and of moral ideas ; and this portion of his work shows 
his powers as a writer at their best. In other writings the same 
conception is applied to social and religious questions. It is 
conspicuous in his Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation, where he maintains that will, not force, is the basis 
of the state, and gives a fresh reading to the doctrine of the 
‘general will’ 

In his metaphysics, Green does not follow the method of Hegel’s 
dialectic; and in his reading of history there is no trace of the 
Hegelian theoiy that development in time follows the same stages 
as logical development. The gradual ^teps by which the realisa¬ 
tion of reason or of self is brought al^ut in the time-process are 
not investigated. Only, it is assumed that the process is purposive, 
that history is the ‘ reproduction ’ of the eternal mind. How it 
comes about that error and moral evil affect the process is not 
explained, and the metaphor of ‘reproduction,’ as well as the 
whole Illation of the time-process to eternal reality, is left 
somewhat va^e. 

Of the tiumermis writers who represent a type of thought 
similar to Qreeist’s in origin and outlook only a few can be men¬ 
tioned here. In 1874, the year in which G^n’s ‘introductions’ to 
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•Hume were published, there appeared, also, Logic of Hegd^ 
translated from the latter’s EncydopcLcdia by William Wallace, 
who afterward succeeded to Green’s chair of moral philosophy at 
Oxfdrd. A second edition of this work, in which the introductory 
matter was considerably extended, was issued in 1892; and this 
was followed, in 1894, by Hegda PhUosophy of Mind^ dtad, in 
1898 (after the author’s death), by Leeturea and Essay a on Natural 
Theclogy a/nd Ethica. Wallace devoted himself more directly 
than his associates to the elucidation of Hegel’s thought; but it 
may be doubted whether he himself adhered any more closely 
than they did to the details of the dialectic. The prolegomena 
and introductory essays, by which his translations were prefaced, 
are not merely explanatory of difficulties. They have often the 
character of original interpretations; they approach the subject 
from difierent points of view and show a rare power of selecting 
esseiftial’factors. Wallace had wide intellectual sympathies and 
found matter of agreement with philosophers of different schools; 
but all, in his hands, led towards a central idealism. Bis work 
consisted in pointing out the various avenues of approach to 
the temple of idealism, rather than in unveiling its mysteries. 

In An Introduction to tlm Philosophy of Mdigum (1880), John 
Caird, principal of the university of Glasgow, produced a work, 
original in manner, but essentially Hegelian in doctrine. A similar 
character marked all the work of his younger brother, Edward 
Caird, professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, and afterwards 
master of Balliol college, Oxford. The influence of Edward 
Caird rivalled that of his friend Green, and their teaching was in 
fundamental agreement Caird, however, had a facility of literary 
expression such as Green did not possess; he was, also, more 
inclined to attack questions by the method of tracing the historical 
development of thought His first important work was A Oritical 
Account qf the Philosophy of Kant (1877), which was superseded 
by The Critical Philosophy of Immanud Kant (two volume, 
1889). This work is a triumph of philosophical exposition and 
criticisnL Based upon a mastery of the whole range of Kantian 
scholarship, it brings into relief the leading ideas by which Kant 
himself was guided, and, through criticism of his arguments, gives 
an interpretation of it as tending, when consistently worked out, 
towards a system of speculative idealism. A brilliant and sympa¬ 
thetic exposition is contained in his monograph on Hegel (1883). 
His Gifford lectures, The Evolution qf Religion (1893), deal less 
than his olher works with the criticism of philosophers; they are 
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a study of the nature of religion, especially as exhibited in the" 
development of the Christian faith. 

The writings of Francis Herbert Bradley are so important for 
the understanding of English idealism in the nineteenth century 
that it seems necessary to make some reference here to the work 
of a writer still living. His achievement has been differently 
viewed: sometimes as being the finest exposition of idealism, 
sometimes as marking its dissolution. His first philosophical 
work, BthiecU Studies, appeared in 1876, about the same date 
as the first books of Green and Caird. It is full of brilliant 
criticism of conventional ethical ideas. The manner was different; 
but the doctrine seemed to agree with that which was beginning 
to be taught in the lecture-rooma Here, also, ‘self-realisation,’ 
that is, the realisation of the ‘true self,’ was the watchword. 
His Principles of Logic, published in 1883, broke new ground 
and showed, also, a development of the dialectical manner. The 
inadequacy of the ‘particular,’ the implication of the ‘universal’ 
in all knowledge, were familiar enough, but the defects of empirical 
logic Had never been exposed with such depth of insight, such 
subtlety of reasoning, such severity of phrase. The work was a 
triumph for the idealist theory of knowledge. It is noteworthy 
that these two books have never been reprinted in England, 
pr^umably because the author became more or less dissatisfied 
with their teaching. There is, at least, a difference of emphasis 
in the teaching of his next and greatest work, Appearand and 
Reality (1893), which has been allowed to pass through several 
editions. 

This remarkable book has probably exerted more influence 
upon philosophical thinking in English-speaking countries than‘ 
any other treatise of the last thirty years. But no summary can 
convey a clear idea of its teaching. The conceptions of popular 
thought and of metaphysics alike are in it subjected to detaHled, 
relentless criticism. Even the distinction, within the book, between 
the chapters devoted to ‘appearance’ and those described as 
‘reality’ seems artificial, for everything is found to be riddled 
with contradictions. And these contradictions all belong to our 
thought because it is relationaL Green had held that experience 
requires relations, and had argued thence to the need for a relating 
mi]^ as th^ principle of reality. Bradley, too, insists that ‘for 
thought irhat is not relative is nothing ’ but he draws the very 
different cqndusi(m that ‘our experience, where relational, is 
not truA* thM doctrine all the brilliant disquisitions that 
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'follow are appli(»ktioiiE^ with the exception of Uie author’s own 
assertions alwut the .absolute, which, being relational, must 
be aiibcted by the same vice of contradiction. If his argument 
about relations is valid, the idealism of Green and Caird falls to 
the ground. His method is more akin to Hegel’s than theirs was; 
but he also ignores the Hegelian triad; he does not attempt any 
consecutive evolution of the categories; even his doctrine of 
‘degrees of reality’ is more Spinozistic than Hegelian. As a 
whole, the book is a great original achievement—a highly abstract 
dialectical exercise, in which the validity of every argument 
depends upon the fundamental position that relations neces¬ 
sarily involve contradiction. A later book, E^ays on Truth and 
Reality (1914), deals in great part with controversies which 
belong to the twentieth century; without deserting the positions 
of the earlier work, it is less purely negative in its tendency and 
more devoted to the discovery of elements of truth than to the 
exposure of contradictions. 


IX. Other Writers 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century there were other 
philosophical tendencies at work than those already mentioned. 
There were idealist writers whose idealism was of a different type, 
resembling Berkeley’s rather than Hegel’s, and who are sometimes 
called personal idealists; there was a movement of reaction from 
the type of idealism last described in the direction of philosophical 
realism or naturalism; and there were the first indications of the 
new movements of thought which have characterised the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

Aanong the writers classed as personal idealists may be counted 
Alexander Campbell Fraser. His philosophical career, as student, 
professor and thinker, began before the Victorian era and lasted 
into the present reign. He was a pupil of Hamilton at Edinburgh, 
was for ten years professor of philosophy in New college there and 
succeeded to the university chair on Hamilton’s death in 1856. 
His first book, Eesays in Philosophy, was published in 1856, 
his last, a small monograph entitled Bericeley cmd Spirilmd 
Recdism, in 190a Apart from minor works, among which special 
mention should be made of his monographs on Locke (1890) and 
Berkeley (1881), he is best known as the editor of the standard 
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and m the author of Gifford loctures The PUUmph^ 0 /Theism 
(1896X He also wrote an interesting and valuable sMScount of his 
life and views entitled Biographia PhUosophka (1904). 

For a great many years, Fraser, Caird and Bain powerfully 
affected philosophical thought in Scotland through their university 
teaching. Owing to the poBitiou of philosophy in the academic 
curriculum, their influence upon the wider intellectual life of the 
countiy was almost equally great, though less easy to trace with any 
exactness. From Bain, his pupils learned precision in thinking and 
an interest in psychology as a science, together with, perhaps, a 
somewhat limited comprehension of metaphysical problems. Caird 
gave an insight into the history of thought and provided a point of 
view from which the world and man’s life might be understood; many 
of his pupils have shown in their writings that they had learned 
his great language and were able to develop and apply his ideas. 
Fraser did not teach a system or found a school; he awakened and 
stimulated thought, without controlling its direction; he called 
forth In his hearers a sense of the mysteries of existence, and he 
encouraged in many the spirit of reflection. He had no system; 
but his thought was essentially constructive, though the construc¬ 
tion was based on an almost Humean scepticism. On one point, 
however, he never yielded to sceptical analysis—the reality of the 
self as conscious activity. He found the same thought in ^rkeley, 
and he may almost be said to have rediscovered Berkeley for 
modem readers. Of the world beyond self he could find no theory 
which could be satisfiictorily established by strict reasoning. But 
he saw (as Hume saw in his first work) that science has its 
assumptions as well as theology. In particular, he looked upon 
the postulate of uniformity as an act of moml faith in the 
rationality of the universe, and it was as a ‘ venture of faith ’ that 
he interpreted the universe as grounded in the reason and good¬ 
ness of God. 

The reaction from idealism is most strikingly illustrated in the 
writings of Robert Adamson. The most learned of his contemporary 
philosophers, his earlier works are written from the standpoint of a 
neo-Hegelian idealism. These works are a small volume On the 
PhMosop^ of Kant (1879), a monograph on Fichte (1861), and an 
article oil logic (1882), long afterwards (1911) republished in book 
form. The fundamental opposition of philosophical doctrines he 
regmded as *lhe opposition between Hegelianism on the one hand 
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• and scientific naturalism or realism on the other*; and he rejects 
the latter doctrine because its explanation of thought as the pro¬ 
duct ef antecedent conditions was incompetent to explain thought 
as elblf-consciousness. The problem which he set himself was to 
re-think from the former point of view the new material con¬ 
cerning nature, mind and history provided by modem science. 
He came gradually to the opinion that this could not be done — 
that idealism was inadequata His posthumously published 
lectures TAe Development of Modern Philomphy (1903) show 
that he was engaged in working out a reconstruction from the 
point of view which he had at first held incompetent—that of 
realism. But his suggestions do not point to a theory of mechanism 
or materialism. Although mind has come into being, it is as 
essential as nature: both are partial manifestations of reality. 
But he had not an opportunity fully to work out his constractive 
theory or to examine its adequacy and coherence. 

The new tendencies which distinguish more recent philosophy 
illustrate also the increasing reaction of the literature of the 
United States of America upon English thought. The theory 
known as pragmatism is definitely of trans-Atlantic origin, and 
forms of what is caUed the new realism seem to have been started 
independently in the United States and in this country. The 
latter theory is, largely, a revival of older views: both the natural 
realism of Reid and the scholastic doctrine of the reality of 
universale appear to have contributed to its formation. Prag¬ 
matism is a more original doctrine; but its seeds also lie in the 
past: it has been connected with the prevailingly practical tone 
of mudi English thought; and more definite anticipations of its 
leading idea might be found in some of the later English writers 
of the nineteenth century. 
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Barely long^t, speech was in defence of the ‘liberator’s ’ son, 1844) 
and in the house of ccunmons, devoted to'the cause of Ireland, 
' and to that of catholic emancipation in i»rticalar. His paHia- 
mentary petition was never either an uncompromising or a 
commanding one, though his fire and fluency alike call^ forth 
admiration and made Gladstone, in his youthful days, avow himself 
unwilling to follow hiih in debate. Nor is it easy even now to 
resist the effect of such a speech as that in which (in October 
1828) he advocated the catholic claim before a Kentish audience 
on Pennenden heath and taunted England with being, in the 
matter of religious tolerance, ‘behind almost every nation in 
Europe.’ He shone both in exordium and in peroration; but his 
taste was less pure than Plnnket’s, and his invective less torrential 
than O’Connell’a 

We pass abruptly to the other side of politics, though the first 
name to be mentioned is still that of an Irishman. But the duke 
of Wellington made no pretence of figuring among the orators of 
his age. Insefisible as he was to popular applause, he sometimes 
spoke well without knowing it, and, also, at times (as in the great 
reform debate of 1831), spoke very badly. His oratory, in every 
sense of the word, was unstudied, and, on constitutional ques¬ 
tions, quite out of its element. His despatches would suffice to 
show that he was not without style; but he reserved it for matter 
of which he was master \ 

With the great name of Wellington is inseparably associated 
that of Sir Robert Peel, whose political life more distinctly, perhaps, 
than that of any English statesman since Walpole, centred in the 
house of commons. Outside that assembly, a certain stiffness, 
bom of reserve rather than of haughtiness, may, at times, have stood 
in his way; and he could be set down as ‘a cold feeler and a 
* cautious stepper.’ But the house of commons he knew, and^pame 
to sway for a long time with an undisputed pre-eminence; and the 
list is long of his speeches which mark momentous advances in 
our political history and attest his extraordinaiy personal as¬ 
cendancy. His maiden speech, delivered in 1810 at the i^e of 
twenty-two, was thought to have been the best since the younger 
Pitt’s; and, nine years afterwards (when the question was under 
discussion whether Canning or he was fittest for the leader¬ 
ship of the ImnseX Canning described the speech in which Peel 

1 Hia eldest jBitduirdi marqois of Wdlasley, a brilliant elassioal soholar 

aad A b)T«r of in emsecial), was also a Highly aooompUshed orator, 
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introduced the resolutions providing for the resumption of cash 
payments, on which ‘‘Peel’s act’ was founded, as the greatest 
wonder he had ever witnessed. Ten years later, in March 1829, 
Peel delivered one of the greatest, and, at the same time, one of 
the most characteristic, speeches of his entire career—that on 
.catholic emancipation, ending with a noble peroration fitly 
described as eloquent with the spirit of duty. Yet, the most 
memorable part of his career as a parliamentary statesman and 
orator only set in with his definitive return to ofiice in 1841. In 
the following year, he made his first great budget speech—‘a 
complete course of political economy’—^and to this period, too, 
belongs his speech (1843) on the Factory acts and the existing 
distress, which, to baron Bninnow, seemed ‘eloquence as the 
ancients understood the word.* After his historic resignation, 
he made one fiirther great speech—on 28 June 1860, the day 
before that of his fatal accident—against the vote of confidence 
in Palmerston’s foreign policy. Bright commemorated it as Peel’s 
‘last, most beautiful and most,solemn’ utterance; and it was as 
worthy of him in its moderation as it was in its truthfulness. 
Peel’s greatest quality—his moral courage, to which he owed the 
self-confidence that made him, in his own words, ‘pique himself 
on having never fiiiled in carrying anything proposed by him ’— 
is reflected in his oratory. It is neither impassioned nor richly 
ornamented (though he was a good scholar); but it never falls 
short of its purpose and can rise with the greatness of the issues 
which it is directly designed to bring about 

During the long period of waiting which followed after Peel 
had broken up the party, the conservatives were under the 
leadership of Stanley, with lord George Bentinck (who died in 1848) 
and Disraeli as his lieutenants in the house of commons. Edward 
Stanley—^lord Stanley from 1834, and (fourteenth) earl of Derby 
from 1851—^had, after distinguishing himself at Oxford, begun his 
political life as a whig, and, in the Reform bill debates, opposed 
Peel, and put down Croker in a most successful speech (1831); 
but he separated from that party in 1833, and became a supporter 
of Peel, whose Irish policy he championed with great spirit against 
O'Connell. He twice filled the office of prime-minister, but was in 
opposition during most of his later political life. Though far firom 
reckless in the guidance of the counsels of his party, as a speaker, 
the ‘Rupert of debate,’ as Bulwer Lytton called him in The, New 
Timon^ was, beyond doubt, one of the most splendid, as he was 
one of the most impetuous, foemen in the field. His oratory was, 
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however, under the control of a well-trained tasteS and free from 
the artifices of rhetoric. While bis vivacity caused him, at sixty, 
to be thought one of the clever^t young men in {mrliament, he 
was occasionally accused of a levity of tone recalling other contests 
than those of the political arena. The earl of Derby’s colleague, the 
^rl of Ellenborough, remained one of the foremost orators of the. 
house of lords, even after he had resigned the presidency of the 
board of control in 1858. He was a man of brilliant gifts; but his 
oratory reflects the masterfulness of disposition which he had 
most prominently displayed as governor-general of India. 

In the revolt against Peel, of which the house of commons 
was, necessarily, the chief scene, the leading parts were played 
by lord George Bentinck and Disraeli. Lord George had made 
a high-minded sacrifice of his interest in the turf, and, during 
his short political career, proved a very effective, if not always 
hi^y refined, speaker, who took great trouble with facts and 
figures. The |»rliamentary career of Beiyamin Disraeli, first earl 
of Beaconsfield, really began with those attacks upon Peel which 
Mt their mark upon the political history of the country. <They, 
also, left their mark upon his style of oratory, which, after, at 
first, deriving its significance from its invective retained the 
original seasoning even when it was applied to the unfolding or 
defence of a positive policy. Disraeli's power of sarcasm (which no 
orator ever more successfully heightened by scomfulness of manner 
and by mimicry of gesture) was, however, only one of the gifts 
conspicuous in a long succession of speeches—some delivered, 
as it were, at bay, some, in the moment of triumph. None of 
these gifts was more, assiduously cultivated by their possessor 
than the imaginative faculty, with which he was sumptuously 
endowed and which, in great matters and in small, though in 
imperial, in preference to ‘parochial,’ questions, he con^ntly 
turaed to the fullest account^ but always with consummate dis- 
mmination and often, as it was said, ‘behind a mask.’ Thus, 
the splendour of his ideals, which, in hk younger days, had been 
laigely associated with fentastic conceptions or racial traditions, 
became, m the end, one of the most valuable of his political ways 
aUd im^iva, took captive queen and country, and, for a time, made 
the world to his eloquence as to the messages of an oracle. 

Amdi^^ ^ poMciaw to whom the name of Peelites clung 
evmi idler lee^eif had passed away, Sir James Graham, 
who, at filiate jas their leader and who, at one time, 
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seemed likely to rise to a foremost position in the conduct of 
afihivs, was a fine speaker, though rather inclined to pompousness, 
and the best in the house on finandal and economical subjects 
(William Huskisson, whose knowledge of these had been most 
valuable to Peel, was without oratorical power). But, with all 
his ability and statesmanlike insight, he could not gain the full 
confidence of his contemporaries, perhaps because he seemed to 
be without perfect trust in himself. The most brilliant (except 
one) of his political associates, Sidney Herbert, afterwards first 
lord Herbert of Lea, died before his oratorical and other gifts 
had secured to him the highest political honours. 

Among ministers whose attention was chiefly, though, in 
neither case, exclusively, given to foreign af^irs, the earl of 
Clarendon and earl Granville were the most conspicuous; they 
were alike men of great personal charm and accomplished 
speakers, skilled in the art of diplomatic composition and in 
the use of forms and turns of courteous speech, an art which has 
often been missing in English statesmen who lacked their cosmo* 
politan training. To these qualifications, Granville, whose unselfish 
services were of the utmost value to his chief, added that of a 
popular vein, which won him many friends outside the foreign 
offices of Europe, and made him singularly winning as an orator. 
During many a long year of party conflict, Gladstone had no more 
loyal adjutant than the marquis of Hartington, afterwards duke 
of Devonshire, who possessed in a degree never surpassed the 
power, invaluable in debate, of bringing home to friends and 
opponents the absolute sincerity of his utterances. 

Inseparably linked together in political history, and most of 
all by the isolation in which the pair found themselves at more 
than one stage of their political career, are the great radical 
names of Cobden and Bright. From the days when the elder 
of them, Richard Cobden, first entered parliament, in order there 
to prosecute, with a single-mindedness as complete as that of the 
platform, the campaign for cheapening the food of the people, 
an al^rbing care for the condition of the people, remained, from 
first to last, the note of his oratory, and of the remarkable 
political writings in which he gave occasional expression to his 
principles. In all his deliverances, he is found transparently 
sincere, perfectly definite in purpose and as free from ad ca^~ 
tcmdma devices as any orator who has commanded the applause 
of vast popular audiences or has conquered the attention of 
a vigilantly antipathetic house of commona His persuasiveness, 
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which Bright described as irr^iablej was based on a ground¬ 
work of fhcts, and their logic convinced his hearers, aa his 
imperturbable soreness of himself showed them to have con¬ 
vinced the speaker. Although a self-taught orator as well as 
politician, Cobden was not wholly without a literary sense—the 
notorious reference to the Ilissus was a mere bit of mischief; 
but, neither &ncy nor humour, nor even the deeper movements 
of indignation, entered much into the spirit of his speeches, 
which, penetrating to the kernel of the matter, scattered all the 
mistakes and false doctrines by which it was enveloped. In the 
Com law meetings, he left it to his indefatigable coac^utor 
William Johnson Fox (Browning’s far-sighted friend), who was 
always intent upon the interests of the working classes, to draw 
touclung pictures of the social suffering which the leaguers were 
seeking to remedy. Even his antagonism to war, to which he 
gave thoughtful expression long before he inveighed against the 
concrete example of the conflict with Russia, rested, primarily, 
on other than humanitarian grounds. He was not an enthusiast 
in either love or hate, and could believe in the sincerity of 
others—even of Palmerston—^as he was absolutely sincere him¬ 
self John Bright—Cobden’s comrade in the earliest and most 
unequivocally successful phase of their public lives, and in their 
opposition to a national war which reason and conscience made 
them deem unjust, but virtually without his steadfast associate’s 
support in the long campaign for that extension of the flanchise 
on which modem democracy is based—was, beyond all doubt, one 
of the greatest orators of his own or any other age of English life. 
The individuality which mirrored itself in his eloquence, and the 
ascendancy which it exercised, were those of genius. Although 
he insisted on. yielding to Fox, who spoke less frequently and with 
more elaboiation of art, the palm of orator of the anti-Coip-law 
league, he displayed, even in this early period of his life, those 
qualities which graduaUy developed into majestic grandeur. In 
many respects, the simplest of men, and an adherent of many 
of the homely ways of bis community, he seemed to tower among 
those around him by an unqu^tion^ half-heroi(^ dignity of 
personality and presence. Ibe arts of flattery were as strange 
to hk oifkory as Ihey were to his daily converse; and irony and 
sankj^ istemol to the pure truthfulness of his nature. He 
was weU-readt^^ug^ not, perhaps, in the common sense of the 
phrase. His steeped in the Bible; in his loftier flights, 

he seemed to l^firea^ng tha atmosphere of the Old Testament; 
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the thoughts and cadences of Milton werq ever on his lips; 
and he was familiar with a few other great writers capable of 
inspiring noble passages of his eloquence. Solemn reproof, lofty 
appeal, sympathy with woe and awe of the divine—all these are 
to be found in his speeches, where they touch the heights and 
depths of human filing. Of himself, unlike many great orators, 
he says little; but the whole history of his public life reveals itself 
in his speeches on free trade, or peace and reform, on Ireland, 
on India and on that great transatlantic republic whose cause 
he upheld, by the side of John Stuart Mill, in the critical hour. 
His oratory resembled his life in the grandeur of its simplicity— 
hardly a gesture to heighten the effect of the magical voice, only 
an occasional sally of wit or humour to relieve the earnestness in 
which moral force was naturally blended with human-kindness, 
and the whole a self-consistent and unfaltering advance, and a 
repose on the heights, when they had been reached, of prophetic 
faith. Milton, he said, had taught him, when in his youth he was 
beginning to think about public af&irs, that true eloquence is 
‘but the serious and hearty love of truth^’; and the precept, 
from first to last, shone like a beacon on his path. 

A place of his own among the political orators of his day 
must be assigned to Robert Lowe, afterwards viscount Sherbrooke, 
a liberal in the general tendency of his ideas and texture of his 
intellect, but raised to the height of his political influence and 
oratorical renown as the protagonist of the struggle against 
democratic reform, with Edward Horsman as the second spokesman 
of the Cave (1866—7). In Lowe’s speeches, as in his conversation 
(his writings were few), his academical training found very distinct 
expression, though antithetically mixed with a stinging wit and 
with a knowledge of registration and administration taught by 
eight* years of colonial, followed by a long and varied home, 
experience of parliamentary and official life. But the intrinsic 
power of his oratory was such as to enable him to fight with un¬ 
paralleled effect the battle on which he had chosen to enter against 
what he called the sentimental, the fatalistic and the aggressive 
or compulsory democracy, as represented by Mill, Gladstone and 
Bright; and his brief autobiography remains to illustrate the 
nature of his wit, under which all sentiment withered away. 

In this enumeration, we must psas by those whose public life was 
mainly occupied with questions, whether of foreign or home poliqy, 
which did not reach their solution in the nineteenth century and 
» Of. Trevelyan, O. M., The Life ef John BHght (1918), p. 880. 
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some of which remain unsolTed at the present day^ Among 
these were^ on the conserratiye side, at least one stat^tman ofcom- 
manding personality—^Robert Cecil, third marquis of Salisbury-— 
who, without ever quite laying aside the ‘ flouts ’ and ^gibes' of leee 
responsible days, and often, seemingly, careless of the immediate 
eflect of indiscretions whic& would haye shaken the trust in the 
self-control of a lesser man, impressed large audiences as well 
as the discerning few with his fitness to guide the y^el of state 
through storms or sbo'als. 

The life of Joseph Chamberlain ended only yesterday, but 
in the chief campaign which it was not giyen to him to carry 
to an issue, he had exercised too potent an influence upon the 
future of the British empire to make it easy to pass by his name 
in silence in the present connection. But the whole of his parlia¬ 
mentary career, shortened as it was by physical failure, falls outside 
the limits within which we judge it right to confine this chapter. 

On the other hand, the main transactions and interests of two 
generations of the national history seem to gather themselyes 
into the threescore years of the public career of William Ewai't 
Gladstone, and into the oratory which gives expression to every 
stage and aspect of it; though it is only the earlier portion of that 
career on which we can here dwell. Brought up, as he said, in 
his native Liverpool under the diadow of the name of Canning, 
welcomed at the outset of his parliamentary life by Peel, the 
most talented member of Aberdeen’s new ministry of all the 
talents, wooed by the tones and indispensable to the whigs, 
and head of four successive administrations, he ended as the 
chosen chief of the democracy which he had helped to call into 
lifn To very few otlier great statesmen of any age has it been 
given so indi^lubly to unite with his name and fame as a states¬ 
man those of the orator who expounded, commended and placed 
on record the chief undertakings of his political genius—unless, 
indeed, it be thought fit to compare him to the master-sfuiit who 
of old bot& perfected and controlled the Attic democracy. In 
the year befoire Gladstone’i death, he made the remark that, as to 
politi(^ the jMs of his mind was laid principally in finance and 
in j^lantbropy----^ combination if, by the side 

of igkun# ^ most brilliant triumphs of his oratory, the series 
of budget E^peciches, be placed h|s ardent efforts on behalf of the 

^ Of sotae »nd mea letten whow pftrliamentvr; 

ox&tory «Ued io xewm, nuo^ be fpiu^ is other cbeptere, sod in the 
biblio^plqr, , 
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sufi^^ OhriB^an subjects of the Turk. Bat the saying cannot 
be accepted as adequately indicating either his chief intellectual 
interests or all the most vitalising elements of his inexhaustible 
eloquence. On the threshold of manhood, the bent of his mind 
had been towards the clerical profession; and for some time he 
continued to contemplate secular aflurs * chiefly as a means of 
.being useful in church af^rs.’ When, six years after entering 
parliament^ he produced his celebrated book entitled The State in 
its Relations with the Church (1838), he took his stand on the 
principle that the state must have one religion, and that must, of 
course, be the religion which it had recognised as the true. From 
this view, he gradually passed to the acceptance of freedom of 
religious opinion, coupled with the conviction that the preservation 
of truth may be left in other hands than ours \ and thus fiilfilled 
Sheil’s prophecy that the champion of free trade would become 
the advocate of the most unrestricted liberty of thought But, 
even after he had ceased to stand forth as the champion of the 
church he loved, religious feeling continued to be the woof that 
crossed the warp of ids noblest and most stirring eloquence. 

Nor, again, is it possible, in considering the characteristics 
of bis oratory, to mistake the extraordinary fineness of its texture, 
or to refuse to attribute this, in part, to the congenial dialectical 
training of a singularly subtle mind .Gladstone was a classical 
scholar, whose imagination delighted to feed on Horner^, and whom 
a stronger intellectual affinity had familiarised with the pearls of 
Vergilian diction; while, among modem literatures, he loved the 
Italian with a fervency that inspired in him his earliest incursion 
into the domain of foreign affairs and his first endeavours on behalf 
of oppressed national aspirations. But he could not be called 
either a man of letters, or thoroughly trained in the methods of 
scholarship. On the other hand, he was, as a logician, trains in 
the use of the whole armoury of the schools, and employed it 
habitually and without effort It was a humorous criticism which, 
in the days of his still incomplete economic conversion, described 
one of his speeches as consisting of arguments for free trade and 
of parentheses in frvour of protection; but in his later, as well as 
in his earlier, days, he thoroughly understood, and applied with 
consummate skill, the defensive side of the science of debate, 
including the use of reservation. No doubt he had what may be 
described as the excesses of some of his qualities, and there was 

» Morley’i Life of Gladstone, vol. ni, p. 19 (speech on Aflarmatlon bill). 

* Cf. ante, Tol. xii, p. 884. 
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point in the advice of his intimate fHend Sir iWmas Acland 
that, in speaking on the Jewish emancipation qnestiQp (1847]^ he 
should be as little as possible like Maurice, and more like the 
dnke of Wellington. 

Those who think of Gladstone as an impassioned orator are 
apt to oTerlook the feet that, in the earlier part of his career, 
he very rarely gave occasion for being thus described; indeed, his, 
platform triumphs belong almost exclusively to his later life, and 
his ascendancy in the house of commons had not been gained by 
carrying it away, but by convincing it—at times, as it were, in 
spite of itself. The gifte of voice and personality remained with 
him almost to the last—the magic voice of which, after his great 
budget speech of 1860, he was admonished to take care not 
to destroy the colour, and the personality which disdained all the 
small animosities of political conflict And, with these, he retained 
the lucidity of arrangement and exposition which rendered his 
m<»9t complicated statements of facts and figures not only intel¬ 
ligible but enjoyable—a gift which had been the m(»t notable 
quality of his middle period. To these, had, in his latter days, 
l^n added, in fullest measure, the animating influence of indig¬ 
nation and the prophetic note of aspirations for the future. Of few 
great political orators of modern times has there been preserved 
so luxuriant a store of recorded eloquence. 

Gladstone, whose title to be regarded as the foremost political 
orator of his century few will be disposed to dispute, was, also, 
in this country, at all events, the most eflective of political 
pamphleteers. Thrice, above all, in the course of his life be inter¬ 
vene in this way in the course of European politics—^for his two 
to Ihe Emrl qf Aherdem (on the state prosecutions of the 
jSTet^litan government, 1851); his Vodieem Decrees in Hheir 
BeaHng on CivU AUegiemee (1874), with its sequel Vaticanism 
(1875), imd hSs BtdgaHan Horrors and the Question qf the East 
(1876), followed by Lessons in Massacre (1877), sensibly afiected 
the development of some of the most important political problems 
of tibe rimes. Nor were these the only occasions on which it 
seemied to Mih expedient to address a wider public than could be 
reacfeeil bj the. ia^bial accents of his voice or the reports of his 
speecl^ ; and^ a^n alter the greatest catastrophe of his political 
llfiSr tbe defeat Write irfeh Home Buie Inil of 1886, and the ratifi' 
carion of this reflet by an advent general election, he sat down 
to compeim a d^^le^bflWellW bririi question. 
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Gladstone’s pamphlets .do not stand alone as memorable expressions 
of 6pinion put forth by noted British politicians in the nineteenth 
century. To those dating from the period which may be held to close 
with the deaths of Cobbett and Godwin (1835 and 1836), there is no 
necessity for returning here\ The following period had its new 
themes, in addition to the old, connected with political reform, re¬ 
ligious freedom and economic progress, and with the support of the 
expanding struggle for the claims of nationalities. So early as 1836, 
Cobden published the earliest pair of a long series of pamphlets, of 
which the second, provoked by the indiscretions’ of David TJrqu- 
hart, brought to a head in a pamphlet by that truculent ex-diplo¬ 
matist, ably combated any attempt at armed intervention against 
the easteni policy of Russia. Cobden’s pamphlets deserve a notable 
place in our political literature, and, among the large number of 
publications of this kind produced by the French invasion panic of 
1862—3, his 279^ and 1853 was a protest of much more than 
passing significance. Bright was capable of writing vigorous 
public letters; but his pen was not a favourite weapon with 
him as it was with Cobden and with W. J. Fox. Bright’s chief 
adversary in the battle of franchise, Lowe, was born and bred 
a pamphleteer. He had taken up arms against the famous tract 
which brought to a close the most notable series of religious 
pamphlets known to our literature; and, during his sojourn in 
Australia, he contributed to the discussion of the land question in 
that continent a . luminous address which went to the very root of 
the problem (1847). But, on his return to England, his political 
activity as a pamphleteer soon merged into that of a journalist. 

And such (to conclude this brief note) might seem, with excep¬ 
tions which almost prove the rule, to be the inevitable tendency in 
this later age of poUtical writing designed to produce an immediate 
effectr Journalism has not destroyed the pamphlet; but the greater 
part of its activity has for some time seemed to be absorbed by an 
organised form of publication which provides both writers and 
readers with opportunities that are at once more rapid, more facile 
and more commanding. The future only can show whether the 
irrepressible desire of individual opinion to find wholly inde¬ 
pendent expression, together with the recurrence of great crises 
in which every voice capable of making itself heard finds solace 
and encouragement in accomplishing this, will suffice to keep alive 
a form associated with many great names in our literature as well 
as with many important or interesting epochs of our history. 

1 Gf., ante, vol. zx, ohap. u. 



CHAPTEB III 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
John Ruskin and others 

The critical and miscellaneous prose of the Victorian age is a 
somewhat unmanageable subject, both because of its volume and 
because of its variety. Classification is extremely difficult. There 
are some writers who must clearly be ranked as literary critics 
and others who, for want of a better word, may be said to belong 
to the aestbetip school. Others, again, because of that charming 
note of personal friendliness for which Lamb is supreme, may be 
described as essayists par excdieme. But how are we to classify 
Borrow; or Lafcadio Hearn, the interpreter of Japan ? And is 
there any one class which will hold at once the author of Mod&m 
Painters and the author of Mumra PiUveris^ 

The line of which the evolution is clearest is that of literary 
critics, and it will be convenient to treat first those who can be 
classified under this head. 

The critics of the Victorian age inherited from Lamb, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt and Carlyle a tradition which was certainly more whole¬ 
some than that which had prevailed in the days of Gifibrd and 
Jefii*ey; and, thanks to this tradition, criticism grew decidedly 
more urbane. The oldest of this group by many years was Abraham 
Hayward, who is now, perhaps, best known as author of The Art 
0 / a volume made up, like much of Hayward’s work, of 

contrilmtions to periodicals written long before their separate 
publication. But Hayward b^n with work of a widely different 
sort—« very good prose franslation of Famt\ and he never 
abandoned his inter^t in Goethe. Near the end of his life, he 
himself pHblibhi^ a volume on the poet whom he had begun by 
tran^faih^, interested in other foreign writers also, and 

couti^ted to Bemew articles on the countess 

fiahn^B^dm ,o& Stepdh^ at a time when these authors 
vr&te hardly l^gland. Hayward could draw a good 

biog^^ical^ll^i^/:^^^^^ a readable article out of 
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anecdote juat as he n^e his reputatioii in society from the same 
matenals { and his artides on contempomrieSf such as those on 
Sydney Smith and Samuel Bogers, are valuable for their personal 
temmkKitonces. He could also construct an ingenious argument, 
as in his More abovt tifufiivB. But, for critical principles, we 
search his works in vain. Somewhat akin to Hayward in his love 
of anecdote, though inferior to him, was John Doran, the pleasant 
author of KnigJUa cmd their Days and Their Majesties' 8ervcmts. 
The latter contains much information, but seems to have no clear 
end in view, and has little depth of scholarship. 

Doran’s reputation among contemporaries is evidence that the 
level of criticism about the middle of the nineteenth century was 
low. It was, however, soon to be raised. Ruskin, who, inciden¬ 
tally, is a critic of literature as well as of painting, published his 
first volume of real weight in 1843. The <?erm, the organ of the 
pre-Raphaelites, appeared in 1860 \ And Matthew Arnold’s earliest 
critical essay was prefixed to his Poems of 1853. That stirring of 
the spirit which their appearance indicated was shown, also, in the 
critical work of George Brimley, whose feeble health, resulting in 
an early death, alone prevented him from winning a great name. 
His most notable criticism, and the only one to which he affixed 
his name, was the essay on Tennyson which appeared in Cambridge 
Essays in 1855. Though he is less than just to Tennyson’s Poems 
of 1830, holding that they ‘scarcely reach the altitudes of common 
sense,’ and condemning the ‘perverse, unreal tr^tment’ in the 
poems inscribed with the names of women, yet, with perfect com¬ 
prehension, he traces the evolution of Tennyson’s art from 1830 
to 1842. While none of the other essays can rank with that on 
Tennyson, they are generally right in tone and substance. 

In the case of Brimley, principles are rather implied than 
stated ; they are to be inferred from his judgments on particular 
works. The attempts in English to make the statement of a 
principle the madn object have been few and incomplete; but, 
among the few, that of Eneas Sweetland Dallas deserves honourable 
mention. Both by blood and by training, Dallas was drawn 
towards a philosophical treatment of his subject, for he was of 
Scottish parentage, and he studied at Edinburgh under Sir Willmm 
Hamilton. Hia journalistic career carried him, at times, far enough 
away from philosophy; but, when he had leisure to wmte a volume, 
his thoughts took a philosophic cast—both in the somewlmt 
imnmtnre Poetics, em Essay on Poebryt and in that unhappily 

^ See, ante, vol. zin, obap. ▼. 
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named book, Tha Gay Seimm. How he Cjame to write, also, the 
peeudoD jmous Kettmr'i Book of the Table, a Manual ofCooJiery, it 
is not altogether easy to understand. The Gay Sdenee is, certainly, 
one of the most remarkable works of its class that we possess. It 
is,, first of all, lucid both in thought and in style; and it is suggestire 
in a very rare degree. The preface proclaims that the author’s 
purpose is ‘ to settle the first principles of Criticism.’ But, while 
Dallas feels himself to be a pioneer, he is not unconscious of the 
limits of his actual achievement, and admits that he has done little 
more than lay down the groundwork of a science. It must be 
remembered that his design was never carried to completion; there 
were to have been four volumes, but only two were written. The 
incurable English distrust of system condemned the book to oblivion. 
The Gay Sdenee is psychological from the foundation, and, in more 
points than one, anticipates by a generation the development of 
opinion. In nothing is this anticipation more remarkable than in 
I^llas’s view, of what is now called the siibliminary self. This, he 
holds, lies at the root of all art. Aristotle’s theory that art is 
imitation, is, in his opinion, false, and ‘has transmit!^ an heredi¬ 
tary squint to criticism.’ What art does is not to imitate what 
any eye can see, but, rather, to bring into clear vision what is 
first apprehended only by ‘ the hidden soul' Art has to do with 
pleasure, but not alone with the pleasure which the sensual man 
recognises as such; there is hidden pleasure, as well as a hidden 
souL It is everywhere the subliminary self which is active in art, 
and the subliminary self to which true art appeals. Dallas prided 
himself most of all on his analysis of imagination, and imagination 
he pronounced to be ‘ but another name for the automatic action 
of the mind or any of its faculties.’ Everywhere, then. The Gay 
Seienee moves in the region of ideas. Dallas has a refreshing 
confidence that there is a cause for everything in art as welT as in 
physical science: a cause, for example, why the earlier poets of 
nu^em dvilisation delight most of all in sunrise, while those of 
the nineteenth century delight in sunset. This is clearly an im¬ 
portation, through Hamilton, of the German spirit; and, if Dallas 
appears to be guilty of that excess with which he charged German 
criticiitoi'^that it is 'all idea'—^it must be remembered that his 
work. It nfid that the unwritten concluding volumes 

Would have i^e^tr^ed the balance. 

, On a lowW|^^ stood James Hannay, who had ended a naval, 
and begun a ^ore he was twenty. It was not 

unnati^ thn iidvy ’should suggest the 
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possibmty that he might foUow in the steps of Marryat, and 
SifigUion F(ynt&iwy ahd a collection of short stories are based 
upon that experience. But the knowledge of a boy could ftimish 
no such groundwork as Marryat’s long years of storm and battle. 
Hannay turned, rather, to criticism, and, in the essays contributed 
to The Qv4jvrterly Review^ which were afterwards reprinted, as 
well as in the lectures entitled Satire mid Satirists^ he showed 
taste and judgment. 

About the same time, both Walter Bagehot and Richard Holt 
Hutton began to write. They were associated for nine years as 
joint editors of The National Review ; and Hutton’s fine memoir 
of his colleague bears testimony to the closeness of their friendship. 
Of the two, Hutton, though far the less gifted, was, as a literary 
critic, the more influential; for Bagehot was, essentially, a publicist, 
and his Litera/ry Studies^ a collection of papers contributed to 
,The Nalional Review from the early fifties onwards, are little 
more than a by-product; while, in Hutton’s case, notwithstanding 
the theological inclinations shown in a volume on cardinal Newman, 
in A^ects of ReUgiom and Scientific Thought and in one of the 
volumes of Essays, Theological and Literary, the critical element 
is the most important Yet, Hutton is rarely free from some 
preoccupation which is not purely literary. His personal tastes, 
first of all, were theological; and, in literature, he most willingly 
dealt with writers in whom some theolo^cal interest was either 
latent or explicit It was partly, at least, this that made him the 
consistent though discriminating admirer of the verse of Matthew 
Arnold. He detected that undertone in Arnold to which critics 
indiflerent to such interests have been deaf. On the other hand, 
this preoccupation narrowed Hutton’s range. To purely aesthetic 
considerations he was not highly sensitive, and his criticisms are 
not, intrinsically, of very great value. But Hutton was more than 
himself. For over thirty years he was one of the editors of The 
Spectator ; in no small degree he impressed upon that journal his 
own chameter; and, in estimating his significance, heed must be 
paid to the great influence it wielded under his control. 

Bagehot was an editor, too; but the most important part of his 
editorial career was that in which he conducted The Economist, 
It thus emphasises his work as economist and publicist rather 
than his work as literary critic, and readers will grieve or rejoice 
according to their taste. Undoubtedly, Bagehot had gifts 
that would have secured great success in either sphere. If his 
reputation is, even now, below his deserts, it is prol»bly because 
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bfti interests were Taried and his energies, in consequence, dis¬ 
sipated. He is at once biographer, critic, ^nomist and publidst. 
In his critical essays, the keen incisive phrases, the humour, the 
penetrating analyses of character, the touches of philosophy, give 
the impression of the presence of a great ^lan. Bagehot was 
never content to play upon the surfece, he sought to penetrate to 
the principle undem^th. He had the qualifications requisite to 
make him what Dallas called a systematic critic. But, as he (hid 
not choose to concentrate himself upon literature, his criticism, 
though brilliant, remains fragmentary. In Biographvsal Studies^ 
another collection of contributions to periodicals, Bagehot’s 
interest in politics comes into the foreground Even in his 
literary essays it could not be entirely suppressed: there is, for 
example, an analysis of the forms of social organisation in the 
I»,per on Sterne and Thackeray. In other respects, his bio¬ 
graphical sketches show much the same qualities as his literary 
' essays; and * the resemblant^ is all the closer because his 
critical essays largely depend for their efiect upon insight into 
character. When i^gehot wrote about'Shak^peare, he chose, 
characteristically enough, to lay emphasis on the man, rather than 
on the poet or the playwright In BiograpMecd Studies^ there 
are the same short crisp sentences that we find in IMerary SMUa, 
the same epigrammatic point, the same humour, the same abound¬ 
ing life, the same easy, sometimes colloquial, diction. 

But it was to his work as economist and as publicist that 
Bagehot gave the greatest part of his strength. He is at his best 
in Lombard Street and in The English Constitvdion}, Some, it is 
true, have set Physics and Polities above either. But Phynm 
and PaSMics has not worn so well as the other two; its con¬ 
temporary infiuence was due, not exclusively to its intrinsic 
merits, but, partly, to a deft application of the conception of evolu¬ 
tion to political society, an application which seemed more original 
than it«really was. Yet, ihe other two books might have been 
expected to show the more serious signs of wear. The laws of 
huniint society at large are more stable than the forms of a given 


copstituri<^Mid political economy has been largely revolu¬ 
tionised slfice lENtgehot wrote. Even the most conservative is now 


more eodlididiic than would have seemed possible to Bagehot and 
to the vast his contemporaries. But, in i^ite of this, 

Lombard SU^ oM T^ Enylish Constitution are almost as firesh 
^ thejr were The reason is that they are descriptive 
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of an actual state of af&irs. No change which has taken place, 
or which may take plaace, in the oi^nisation of the money market 
can inralidate Bagehot’s lively and entertaining analysis of the 
money market of his day. The facts were open to icdl, yet no one 
knew how to interpret them tiU Bagehot, in Lombard Streety 
showed the way. So, too, of The Englieh ComtUuMon. It is not 
a history, but a philosophical discussion. Stubbs and Haliam and 
May tell the story of three stages of the growth of the constitu¬ 
tion ; Bagehot appraises the actual values of the elements of the 
constitution. It was a work no less difhcult, no less valuable, than 
that of the historian, but it called for a gift of a different sort: 
not the gift of research but that of speculative insight; not 
learning, but philosophy. Bagehot is comparable, not to Stubbs, 
but to Burke; and, while he is inferior to the great Irishman, 
there is no other writer of English to whom, on this his special 
ground, he need yield the palm.* It needed a greal^mind to penetrate 
the hollowness of the theory of checks and balances, and to 
discover that a board of gentlemen with no legal status possesses 
more real power than either king or lords or commons. 

Sir Leslie Stephen showed a similar diversity of interests. The 
first volume that bore his name was the collection of agreeable 
essays on mountaineering entitled The Playground of Europe ; 
but he had already published anonymously a series of humorous 
and satirical Shetxheafrom Cambridgey and, under initials,' a grave 
statement of the case for the North in the United States civil 
war. Yet another vein is opened in Essays on Free Thinking 
and Plain Speeding i for Stephen was one of the numerous 
men of letters who were troubled by the difficulty of reconciling 
modern thought and the discoveries of modem science with tradi¬ 
tional beliefs. Before this volume appeared, however, Stephen 
had l^ecome editor of The ComhUl Magazins, a post which he 
held from 1871 till 1882, when he assumed the still heavier burden 
of editing The DictUmary of National Biography. Stephen 
seems to have^felt, at times, that editorial work was drudgery; 
but, at least, as contributor to The ComhiU MagazinSy he had a 
free hand; and the three series of Hou/rs in a lAbrairy made up of 
his articles may fairly be taken to show him at his best as a critic. 
On the other hand, the plan of the great DudionoAry necefiearily 
limited his freedom, and the 378 articles covering 1000 pages 
which he contributcKl to it mirst be read with this consideration 
in view. They are, essentially, biographical, and only incidentally 
cridcaL The necessity of . thus conforming to a plan, however. 
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meant to Stephen bj no means what it would have meant to such 
a critic as Colerid^ or as Aniold. That his natural bent was 
towards biography is shown not only in his Stndies of a Biogra^h&ry 
but in all his'fine contributions to the two series of * English Men 
of Letters/ and, above all, in the admirable monograph on Johnson. 
Stephen’s most ambitious and weightiest books, however, lie out¬ 
side the sphere both of literary criticism and of biography. 
They are contributions to philosophy —History of English TkougM 
in the Eighteenth Century and The English UtUUarians —and 
have been considered elsewhere in the present volume\ Like the 
fine essay. An Agnostic's Apology^ they reveal Stephen as a 
rationalist, and suggest an explanation of his limits as a critic. 
His ear was keen for what is h^trd in literature, but a little 
dull to what is o«^rheard; and, so, he is apt to be wanner in 
writing about the school of Pope than he is when he deals with 
the romantic poe1|. 

The tendency of periodicals, the contributions to which, until 
recently, have'been unsigned, has been to make the literary life, 
for a time, flow, as it were, underground. Thus, Leslie Stephen 
was nearly forty before his name became familiar to the public 
outside literary circles. Though Richard Garnett was a younger 
man by several years, a different mode of publication gave him 
a status in literature earlier than Stephen. He sought fame first 
as a poet; but, though he had a true lyrical gift, it was neither 
very strong nor very original; and, so, the poetical strain in him 
does better service in imparting an aroma to his criticism than 
when it impete him to write verse. He was a master of the art of 
writing literary biography, and nothing of the same kind shows 
a defter touch than his unpretending but masterly primer on 
Coleridge or his monograph on Carlyle. Ihe most original of his 
works is The Twilight qf^ Chds, a collection of singular t^es in 
which he shows an unexpected power of sarcasm. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the tendency of the 
periodical to submerge the man of letters is afford^ by Tbeodore 
Watts-Hunton, a richly gifted critic, a poet and a romancer, who 
was y^ practically unknown by name outside literary circles until 
he wac nearly rixty, ^d whose earliest independent publication 
appeal^ was sixty-five. A great mass of valuable 

cf?tici^ U sl^ ah^ it may bC feared, will remain, buried in The 
Athenaeum, . ^nt biN admirable article on poetry contributed to 
Whe And that entiried The Bmascenee 

‘ ' '■! Iv, ; ' 
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of Wonder in Poetry in Chmnher^e Cydopaedia <f EngUsh 
Litercdwef are enougli to prove that Watts-Dunton had in rare 
fullness the qualities which go to make a great critic. He had 
scholarship, refined taste and a firm grasp of principles ; and they 
are all generously used for the purpose of securing recognition for 
rising genius. No one did more pioneer work in criticism than he. 
Nor were Watts-Dunton’s gifts limited to criticism: he had the 
gift of poetry and the gift of the romancer ; and he put both at the 
service of the gypsies whom he had studied for many years— 
the first in The Coming qf Love and the second in Aylwin. 
A less conspicuous instance of submergence in the periodical 
is ofiered by Sidney T. Irwin, who is more likely to be remembered 
by the short and slight memoir prefixed to the letters of the 
Manx poet Thomas Edward Brown, than by articles contributed 
to magazines and reviews, though these show a gift of keen 
appreciation as well as of happy expression. • 

His interest in gypsies brought Watts-Dunton into touch with 
George Borrow and with Francis Hindes Groome. It was Borrow 
who first gave gypsies a citizenship in literature, though his 
knowledge of them, as of many other things, seems to have been 
wide and general rather than exact. Watts-Dunton’s authority 
is conclusive, and he declares' that Borrow’s first-hand knowledge 
of gypsy life was superficial compared with Hindes Groome’s; 
yet Borrow made gypsies live in the English mind as neither 
Hindes Groome did in his absurdly named and ill-constructed 
Romany novel Krieg^ielf nor Watts-Dunton in Aylwin. 

In a loose sense. Borrow might be called a scholar, since he knew 
many languages, and spoke and wrote^ them freely. He was 
a traveller, and has told the story of his travels with extraordinary 
verve. He has written books that read wonderfully like picaresque 
stories; but» in these, Wahrheit is so mingled with Dichtung that 
they stand in a class by themselves. On the whole, it seems best 
to regard him fis one of the most remarkable of autobiographers. 
‘ What is autobiography ? ’ he asked. ‘ Is it a mere record of the 
incidents of a man’s life, or is it a picture of the man himself—his 
character, his soul ? * If, as seems reasonable, we take this to be 
applicable to Lavengro and The Bonmny Rye, it links together 
the works of Borrow that really matter—^these two and The Bible 
in Spain. In the last, no doubt, there is more precise truth of feet, 
but it is at least possible that there is more perfect sincerity in the 
less literally true books. The correspondence between Borrow and 

^ The Athenaeum, 22 FebrQai 7 1902. ^ 
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the Bible society, for which he worked, gives evidence th&t, some- 
times, ibere was Action between Ibat society and its extraordinary 
colporteur. In The Bible in Spam^ the adventures ring true; but, 
though there can be no doubt as to Borrow’s hatred of popeiy and 
his consequent zeal, of a sort, for protestantieon, the piety is, by no 
means, so convincing. Alike in this book and in the two gypsy 
tales. Borrow is unsurpassed for graphic power. In Wild Walee, 
he shows the same gift, though not quite in the same degrea 
Essentially, he is a man of the open air; and few have equalled 
him in the art of transporting the reader’s spirit into the wilder¬ 
ness, while his body sits by the fireplace. His books are planless, 
as picaresque books are upt to be. Events succeed one another; 
they are not consequent upon one another. But, nevertheless, 
the books are held together by the personality of the author; 
and it is the sense of his personality, in addition to that sense of 
the open air already mentioned, which makes Borrow eminently 
readable. By reason of these gifts. Borrow, in the litefary sense, 
is far superior'to Hindes Groome. Yet the latter was a very 
skilful literary craftsman. His sketch of Edward FitzGerald throws 
a pleasant light on an interesting character, and his paper on his 
own father, A Suffolk Parson, is rich with racy local anecdotes. 
What neither Kriegspid nor In Gypsy Terde could impart was 
that sense of abounding vitality which sparkles in every page 
of Borrow. 

The Bomany group has diverted our attention, for the moment, 
from the literary critics of the period. Among these, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, William Minto held a respectable 
position in the second rank; but his writings hardly rise above 
the level of good joumly-work. Henry Duff Ti*aill\ a man of 
higher and more varied gifts, was among those whom the pressure 
of journalism deprived of the hime which he had the capacity to 
win. In addition to a considerable critical faculty, which is 
attested by his monographs on Coleridge and Sterne, and by the 
essays entitled Kew Fiction, he had the happy knack of 
writii]^ light satirical vers^ one volume of which, Saturday Songs, 
by its f^tie commemorates his connection with The Saturday 
ReoieWf, Be also wrote on constitutional and political questions. 
In Lifmm ^d In Number Twenty, he gave rein to his 

imagtpa^chi, imid/ in the former, he reaches his highest point in 
pure UteratutA.^ It Wm a bold conception, that of writii^ new 
d^loguesnf ^ to say that Traill completely suceeeded 
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would be very high praise. He did not Sometimes his opinions 
seed! to get between him and the character he delineates. 
Nevertheless, the book shows not merely ability but genius. It 
is always well written, frequently witty and sometime eloquent 
There remain two critics who may be taken .as specially 
representative, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
one of academic, and the other of non-academic, criticism. 
Edward Dowden was for many years the most widely known of 
the former group, and William Ernest Henley^ was the most 
highly gifted and the most influential of the latter. Both were 
something more than critics; but what, for the present purpose, 
may be called the extraneous activities of Dowden were of far less 
importance than Henley's; for Dowden’s graceful and accomplished 
verse is light in the balance against Henley's virile and varied 
poetry. And, except for one venture into the realm of the muses, 
Dowden, until his death remained, what his earliest and best 
known Itook proclaimed him to be, a critia It is rarely that 
a young man wins fame with a single effort, as Dowden did 
with Shakespeare.., his Mmd and Art\ and still more rarely 
does a first book remain, at the end of a long and active 
literary career, the best known and the best liked. This ready 
acceptance and t\ds petmanent fame were due, partly, to t\ie 
merits of the book, and, partly, to the wide Interest felt In Shake¬ 
speare. There was plenty of Shakespearean criticism even half 
a century ago; but it was mostly of what Dallas called the 
editorial class. Dowden supplied something different and higher 
—a thoughtful interpretation of the spirit of Shakespeare’s work. 
It was expressed, too, in a style lucid and attractive, though not 
free from the faults which, long afterwards, were pointed out in 
Matthew Arnold’s pungent essay on Dowden’s Life of SheMey. 
For the rest, his numerous essays are invariably scholarly, and 
they usually show that insight which a genial sympathy gives. 

The point where Dowden is weak is just that where Henley 
is peculiarly strong. No recent critic has been more boldly, and 
even defiantly, original; none has expressed himself in more striking 
phrasesu Perhaps his greatest service, as a writer of prose, was 
tlmt he taught the power of iiicisiveness to a generation which 
was prone to lose itself in words. His criticisms in Views a/nd 
Reviews^ alike in the section devoted to literature and in that 
devoted to art* are brief—vignettes rather than full-length 
jmrtrfiSts-—but they mre pr^nant. He plunges at once in medias 

^ See, ante, vol. zm, obep. vt. 
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and expresses his views in such a w^ that, whether the 
reader screes with him or differs from him, he can be in no do*ubt 
as to the meaning. Sometimes, his views are startling, and even 
demonstrably false, as when he declares that 'the great First Cause 
of Romanticism was Napoleon *; sometimes, probably, they are 
inspired by a spirit of mischief or are drawn from him by the 
lure of alliteration. But, even when he is wrong-headed, Henley 
rarely fails to command respect and to provoke thought. At the 
worst, he is piquant. He was generous in his criticism of con¬ 
temporaries—with exceptions. As regards writers just before his 
own time, he is enthusiastic about Dickens and Tennyson, but 
cold about Thackeray. Henley’s longer critical essays, which 
have been gathered together in the collected edition of his works, 
display the same characteristics. The most remarkable of them, 
unquestionably, is the brilliant essay ori^nally contributed to The 
Cewtemary Bwrm. It is thorough in scholarship, it is admirably 
written, it has every gift save that of love. 

The nearest akin to literary critics were writers of the 
aesthetic group, of whom John Ruskin was the greatest. Ruskin 
is one of the most voluminous and, superficially viewed, one of 
the most miscellaneous, of English writers. Verse and prose, 
criticism—aesthetic, literary, social and political—economics, 
autobiography, all are represented. The thought is sometimes 
dressed in royal purple and adorned with gold embroidery, some¬ 
times clothed as simply as ever was village maiden. In opinion, 
again superficially viewed, he is one of the least consistent 
Convictions expressed ^th the utmost confidence in the first 
edition of a book are scornfully renounced in the second. Yet, 
Basl^in will never be understood unless the truth be grasped 
that there is a unity underlying all his diversity, and th£tt, in 
S{nte of contradictions on this point and on that, no writer, in 
eseeniials, is more consistent There is evolution from the filrst 
volume of Modem Painters to Fors Clavigera, and to the last 
vohime of Prc^rita; but there is no fundamental change. Even 
the gulf whidi seems to divide the concluding volume oi Modem 
Pcdnter^t with its analysis of leaf beauty and of cloud beauty, 
from UMp :^is with its discussion of the nature of wealth, 
proven bn e^^i^ybatlon, to be no gulf at all 

Bushin’s fiithW good taste both in literature mid in aii^ 

and foster^ in his soa To his mother was dfie that 

Jsmiliar l^wledgo ^ BiUe which is shown in every one of 
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his works. She and. her son read it together from beginning to 
end, turning to Genesis again as soon as they had reached the 
close of the Apocalypse. But there was a disadvantage as well 
as an advantage in these intimate family relationships. In a 
sense, Buskin was never sui juris so long as his jwirents lived; 
and, affectionate as were his feelings for them, before the end he 
had begun to chafe at their control as a thing almost intolerably 
irksome. In his maturity, Buskin became a heretic in religion 
and a revolutionary in economics, while his father was orthodox 
on both points. 

In his youth, however, notwithstanding the mistake of over- 
indulgence and excessive protective care. Buskin gained enor¬ 
mously from the devotion of his parents. The early journeys 
of mingled business and pleasure in England supplied much food 
for eye and mind; and, when Prout’s Sketches in Flanders and 
Germany suggested a longer tour, it was promptly undertaken. 
Similar tours followed, year after year. If, when he went to Oxford 
in 1837, Buskin was ill equipped in respect of the ordinary sub¬ 
jects of study, he already knew a great deal more than most of his 
teachers about the things that, for Mm, were important. He had 
laid deep and sure the foundations of Modem Painders, the first 
volume of which was published in 1843; and repeated visits to 
the continent in after years enriched'Mm with materials for the 
subsequent volumes, and for much of his other work as well 

Even before the appearance of the first volume of Modem 
Pairders, Buskin was a practised writer. From 1834 onwards, 
he was a fairly active contributor, in prose to Loudon’s Magaasine 
of Ncdural History and Architediurod MagazinCt and in verse to 
Friendship's Offering and Ths London Monthly MisctMcmy, 
The verses, with the Newdigate prize poem ScAsette and Ele- 
phdnta, and with later contributions to The Keepsaloe and other 
compilations, were gathered together and reprinted more than half 
a century after most of them were written. Not till after more 
than ten years of effort did Buskin finally make up his mind that, 
though he could write fluent and melodious verse, he was not a poet. 
The early prose pieces, being on the true line of development, are 
of superior interest to the early verses. Some of th^ prose pieces 
were included in On the Old Pood, and a complete series, The 
Poetry of ArchilestwrCi was separately reprinted in 1892. Con¬ 
sidering the boyish years of the writer, the early e^ys reveal, in 
a very remarkable degree, the mature Buskin. He liked to lay 
a sdentific foundation for his aesthetic theori^; and the embryo 
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nmn of edence is shown in the titl^ of i^ree early papers— 
JBnquiriea on the Causes of Colour qf tAe Water of the RKmSf 
Note on the Perforation of a Leaden Pipe by Bids and Poets 
and Considerations on Ote Strata of Mont Blanc. Again, in The 
Poetry of Architecture, some of the leading principles which were 
afterwards developed in The Seven Lamps of Ardiitecture and in 
The Stones of Venice are already taught; and, above all, the very 
title of tlmt early work asserts the central principle of all his 
aesthetic writings. What he means by the poetry of architecture 
is, he explains in the sub-title, Hhe architecture of the nations of 
Europe considered in its association with natural scenery and 
national character.' In Modem Painters, he declares that the 
distinctive character of his writings is * their bringing everything 
to a root in human passion or human life.' This distinctive 
character, then, is present from the start; and no student of 
Ruskin can doubt that it remains present to the end. When we 
turn from substance to style, we find the same harmony between 
these early essays and the best known of Ruskin’s aesthetic 
treatises. Alike in diction, in structure and cadence of sentences 
and in the love of such ornaments as alliteration, the boy is father 
to the man. 

More remarkable, however, than any of the published articles, 
as an anticipation of the future Ruskin, was a paper written, in 
1836, in answer to a ribald criticism in Bloehnoods Magazine of 
the paintings exhibited by Turner in that year. As Turner * never 
moved in these matters,’ the paper was not then printed; and, 
when Ruskin came to write Praeterita, he could find no fiagment 
of it But he there refers to it as ‘the first chapter of Modem 
Painters,* and the copy subsequently discovered, which is printed 
in the library edition of his writings, proves that, at seventeen, he 
was already, to a surprising degree, master of the principles be 
enunciated in that work. The gradual expansion of the plan of 
Modem Painters is highly characteristic of Ruskin. In con¬ 
ception, at firsts merely a pamphlet in answer to an objectionable 
critique^ it becomes a reaeK>ned examination of a great artist, 
and, finally, a tieatise on art based upon such a view of art that 
^mosi auyth^ in heaven or earth becomes relevant Systematic 
it is not, timre is a show of system. Ruskin’s mind was, 

natur^y, diseursf^y naid it is fortunate that he was compelled to 
f(#ow ^e bpnt ^Jds misdi The book would have been xnuch 
less ridi tiian it ^ had it lieen really systematic. The success 
^ the first vbl]]^ ^ ^tas of work which 
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it opened out before, him were so vast, that the general linai 
of Buskin’s ftiture actiyity were practically determined by it. 
Seventeen years were to pass before Modem Painters itself 
was finished The journeys, year after year, through France to 
Switzerland and Itely not only ftimished materials for it, but 
opened up ever new vistas. The Seven Lcmips of Architecture 
and The Stones of Venice were both by-works, undertaken and 
carried through while it was still on hand. All three, in their 
author’s view, were educational works. Modem Painters was 
conceived in a mood of ‘black anger’ at the ignorance and 
insensitiveness of England; the author felt he had a mission to 
dispel the ignorance and to pierce the insensitiveness. Archi¬ 
tecture was as little understood as painting; even those who were 
trying to revive Gothic architecture showed, by their actions, that 
they knew not what they did; Hence, to expound the nature of 
Gothic was as essential for the spiritual welfi»re of the people aa was 
the vindication of Turner. Though Buskin disappointed the hopes 
* of his imrents, who had destined him for the church and who saw 
in him a future bishop, he was all his life a preacher. The sense 
of duty, growing ever deeper, compelled him to take up fresh 
burdens. Thus, in 1850, he intervened on behalf of the pre- 
Baphaelites, as, in 1843, he had intervened on behalf of Turner. 
In the latter case, his aid was volunteered; in the former, it was 
sought; but, in both, it was given from the same sense of duty. 
He, the man who had vision, was bound to remove the scales from 
the eyes of the blind. He was all the more bound to the pre- 
Baphaelites because, working, in the main, independently of him, 
they were putting into practice in their painting the principles 
which he was maintaining in his books. Hence, the letters to The 
Times on the art of the brotherhood, and the subsequent pam¬ 
phlet on pre-Raphaelitism. Acadmiy Notes, in which, each year, 
from 1866 to 1859, he somewhat pontifically instructed the faithful 
what they must believe concerning contemporaiy art, were another 
outcome of the same spirit. These, however, were strictly within 
the province which Buskin had made his own. Notes^ on the 
Constriu^wn of SheepfoMe, issued in the same year with Pre^ 
Raphaditi«fn, was much more questionable in every respect. 
Buskin had no such authority in the sphere of theology as he had 
in that of art, and tbe former work showed that he was altogether 
incapable of gauging the practical difficulties in the way of a 
re-union of the sects. 

Yet another development of his activities is shown in the 
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varioiis series of lectures which he delivesred during the sixth 
and seFenth decades of the nineteenth century, before his ojSicial 
position as Slade professor of fine art at Oxford made lecturing 
part of his business. Probably, the closer contact with his audience 
as lecturer than as writer satisfied his hunger for sympathy. It was, 
moreover, essential to get all the strength he could upon his side; 
for ‘ what with that infernal invention of steam, and gunpowder, I 
think the fools may be a puff or barrel or two too many for us.’ 
He lectured, therefore, in order to enlist recruits in the army of 
the wise which was to condense the steam into water and to pour it . 
upon the gunpowder. His lectures On Archit&sture and Painting 
were delivered in Edinbui^ in 1863; The Political Economy of 
Art (afterwards included m A Joy for Ever) consisted of two 
lectures delivered at Manchester in 1857; and in The Two 
Paths were gathered together five lectures which are related by 
unity of purpose, though they were delivered at different places. 
These lectures were all directly concerned with Buskin’s primary 
business, art; but the very title of the second coui’se indicates * 
the change which was coming over him. He was half serious as 
well as half playful when he wrote to Norton that he wanted to 
give lectures in all manufacturing towns. He was approaching the 
great dividing pne of his work and life, which he crossed when, 
in 1860, he published both the last volume of Modem Pamirs 
and the five ^says afterwards known by the title Unto this Last. 

The last volume of Modem Painters had, for the most part, 
been written in the winter of 1869—60. While it was passing 
through the press, the author was already busy with his revo¬ 
lutionary essays on economics, the first of which appeared in 
The . ComhM Magazine for August The outcry against these 
papers was so great that Thackeray, the editor, at the instance 
of the publisher, intimated to Buskin that the series must be 
stopped.. The same fate atteWed the series of essays contributed 
in 1862— 3, on the invitation of Fronde, to Fraser's Magazine. 
The fragment aftm^rds received the title Mwn&ra Pulveris. 
The strong opposition aroused by these papers was due, mainly, 
to heterodoxy of Buskin’s opinions. Writing when the 
Manchester. school was at the height of its power, he flatly 
denied its another cause operated to increase the 

IrriteHbn which was fplt against him. In the transition from 
the, eriticisin oit Si^^to the criticism of industry. Buskin seemed 
to break with h% «nm past ; aud, while bis pountrymen were now 
wUlihg to listeii'tQi '1^ the jiolitical economy of the 
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fonner, they asked impatiently what he knew about the political 
economy of the latter. He had given ground for the question 
by the statement in the preface to The Political Economy of Art 
that he had never read any author on political economy, except 
Adam Smith 

Buskin had to create a public for his economics, as he had 
created one for his aesthetic doctrine. But there was no break 
and no inconsistency. Evolution there certainly was—an evolution 
mainly from within, though influenced by Carlyle. The transition 
from art to industry was the natural outcome of Buskin’s doctrine 
of art as an expression of the whole life. He knew that life is 
social, and he felt that the imperfections and the unreality of 
modern art are intimately related to the ugliness of modem 
industry. There was, from the first, much in his writings that 
might have prepared a close student for the transition. He 
had vigorously protested in The Seven Lamps of ArchUecture 
againat the uselessness of much of the toil to which the working 
classes are condemned. In Modem PavnlerSi he had distin¬ 
guished the lower picturesque from the higher, and declared that 
the essence of the difference between them lay in the fact that the 
lower picturesque was heartless. Most clearly of aU, the last 
volume of Modem Painters revealed the drift of his thought 
There, he had condemned the modem * inonetary asceticism, con¬ 
sisting in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge for the sake of 
money';—^that is to say, that inverted asceticism which renounces 
the kingdom of heaven in favour of this world, just as medieval 
asceticism renounced this world in favour of the kingdom of 
heaven; he had maintained that, if ail physical exertion were 
utilised, no man need ever work more than is good for him; and, 
after Carlyle, he had thrown out for the consideration of a mer¬ 
cantile era the doctrine that the best work, whether of soldier or 
sailor, or of spirituiEd teacher, or of writer or artist, was never 
done for pay, but for nothing or for less than nothing—for death. 

Just because the development was wholly natural, it proved to 
be no mere passing phase. Henceforth, Buskin’s writings and his 
practical work alike proclaim him an economist and social reformer 
as well .as a critic of art. On the practical side, the proof is plain 
in the guild of St George; while among his writings there are, 
from Unto this Last onwards, two great groups, one in which the 

^ It seems probable that this statement was inacoarate, as Buskin’s annotated eopj 
of Mill’s Political Economy is now in the British museum (Cook, rol. ii, p. 12, note 1). 
But is there anything in the notes to show the date at which they were written? 
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aestiiietic element is most conspicuous, the other in uiiich it Is 
subordinate to the economic. The increased prominence of the 
latter element inevitably influenced Raskin’s style. After Unto 
this Ijast, ibere is less gox^ouui^; bnt the author’s own high 
opinion of that volume as a piece of English was justified. 

Daring the years which followed Unto this Last, the conflict 
in Ruskin’s mind between the aesthetic and the social and economic 
interests is unmistakable. On the whole, the latter triumph. The 
Queen qf the Air belongs to the domain of aesthetics, and so does 
the report on the Turner drawings in the National Gallery. In 
The Cestus of Aglma^ he laid down the laws of art for the use of 
schools. But the laws of art prove to be very close to the laws of 
morals ; and, in The Ethics of the Dnst, which treats of crystallo¬ 
graphy, there is asserted a similarly close connection between 
morals and science. In Sesame cmd Lilies, and in The Crown 
of Wild Olive, the predominance of the social over the aesthetic 
interest is very evident The former became at once, as it still 
remains, the most popular of all Raskin’s writings, partly, perhaps, 
because of the elements of the fanciful and the sentimental in it 
Both these books were collections of lectures; for Buskin still 
loved to meet an audience. He loved, also, at this time and for 
years afterwards, to speak through the medium which brought him 
into contact with the largest number. He entered into several news¬ 
paper controveisies. These * letters to the editor ’ were afterwards 
collected by an Oxford pupil, and published under the title Arrmvs 
of the Ohaee —a volume ftill of paradox, but full, also, of sparkling 
and memorable sayings. Of these letters, some belong to the 
aesthetic, and others to the social, divisions of Ruskin’s writings. 
The remarkable series entitled Time <md Tide by Weme and 
Tyne belongs wholly to the social division; and, apart from the 
letters in Fors Clavigera, it was Ruskin’s last important contri¬ 
bution, in a direct way, to the subject Afterwards, he tried in 
a practical way, by the guild of St George, to further the ends 
he had at heart 

The unfavourable reception of his economic theories had, 
probably, caused some discouragement in Ruskin’s mind. At 
any alter Time and Tide and The Queen qf the Air, he 
tunied tb a i^udy so fsr rmnoved from economics as Greek 
mythology. £(e also occupied himself with such tasks as Hie 
lUroduotion of eatflog^es of pictures. Then, in 1869, came his 
appolnfrnent 4o w post of Slade ^apfessor of fine art at 
Oxford; an .OflGbs to whict^ 1^ was xi^dn" appointed in 1883. 
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This (^thout at all axtinguishing his social intei^sts, which 
were manifested in road-making, street-sweeping and tea-selling, 
as well as in other less eccentric ways) gave a decisive impetus 
to the aesthetic element in his mind; for the professorship 
made aesthetics his business and his duty. He was a busy 
and highly successful lecturer, delivering, in the year 1870, the 
seri^ afterwards published under the title Le^ures <m Art, in 
which, after four introductory lectures of a general nature, he 
dealt with painting; and that on sculpture, entitled Araifa 
Pentdici. In the following year, he delivered his lectures On 
Landscape, which were not published till 1897, and a much- 
debated discourse entitled The Rdation between Michael Angelo 
omd Tintoret, The violent exaggerations of this discourse evoked 
vigorous repudiations from more than one authority on art, and 
even put some strain upon Ruskin’s relations with one or two of 
his friends. Before the end of his first tenure of ofSce, he had 
delivered, in all, eleven course of lectures. But, besides lecturing 
and teaching through the eye and hand at Oxford, Buskin con¬ 
ceived it to be his duty to act as a sort of director general in 
things of art to all who cared to learn from him ; hence, Mornings 
in Florence and 8t Ma/rKs Best were conceived by him to be part 
of the work of his chair. 

Unfortunately for his own health, Buskin was not content with 
the tasks which his enthusiasm for art imposed upon him. Though 
the professorship had breathed a new life into his work for art, it 
left him still convinced that the problems raised by modem in¬ 
dustry were of vital importance. The guild of St George was 
conceived at this period, and, in 1871, he started Fors Clavigera, 
By far the greater part of that extraordinary collection of letters, 
the most comprehensive and the most characteristic of all Buskin’s 
writing, was produced while he was still Slade professor. Every 
phase of Buskin is illustrated in it, except that of the master of 
gorgeous English. For insight into the range of Ruskin’s style, it 
is only necessary to compare the first volume of Modem Painters 
with Fors. All through his career, he had been moving consis¬ 
tently, though with variations due to the nature of his theme, 
towards greater simplicity. But the simplicity is still eloquent, 
and, in Fors, it is wonderfully flexible; for it has to be adapted 
successively to every one of the author’s interests and emotions. 

Overstrain brought on, in the summer of 1878, a serious attack 
of brain fever; and Buskin never regained his old vigour. He 
was active enough, and m(M^ discursively active. Sciouce, art, 
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theology, literary criticimn, economics, are all treated with more 
or less fhllness in the writings of the next two or three'years* 
His re-election to the {H'ofessorship at Oxford meant more lectures, 
those entitled The Art of Englcmd and Ths Pleamires of Eng^ 
land ; but the latter couise clearly showed as it proceeded that his 
mind, in some degree, had lost its l^lance. He resigned, once more, 
and, for the remaining years of his life, he produced nothing of 
importance except the admirable PraeterUa. This was finished 
in 1889. The years of life which s^ll remained to him are best 
described by the phrase which he himself applied to the closing 
phase of Scott's life—^/owra de mort 

Ruskin is now passing through that period of depreciation 
which seems to be the lot of all writers who, at any part of their 
career, have been regarded with exaggerated admiration. Time 
was when Ruskin was Sir Oracle on art; now, it is frequently 
maintained that his principles are antiquated, that the world can 
afford to forgdt him. It is curious that, in respect of his work as 
economist and social reformer, opinion has moved in precisely the 
opposite direction. Though probably few, either of stat^men or 
of economists, would accept without large reservations the views 
advocated by Ruskin, these yiewB have influenced life and legisla¬ 
tion ; and those who bear in mind how closely the two sections of 
his work were associated in his own mind will doubt whether 
the aesthetic teaching can be entirely superaeded. It was the 
conviction that while life \vithout industry is guilt, industry 
without art is brutality, which drove Ruskin to examine the kind 
of industry by which the modem world escapes guilt—only to fall 
into brutality. At any rate, the intense humanity which inspires 
all Ruskin's work, economic and aesthetic alike, can never become 
antiquated. A false conception of aesthetic principle is fatal to 
him who holds that art exists for art's sake, but not nedessarily 
to him who holds that the end of art is to raise life from brutality 
to graciousness. 

Kearly all our subsequent aesthetic criticism is derived from, 
or mo^ or less deeply influenced by, Ruskin. Beqfamin Robert 
HaydMi etauds quite apart from him. Though a far older man 
than Haydfou, as the aullior of printed works, comes after 

him in chronological mrder; for, even Haydon’s Lectwres on 
Pointing the earliest of which was delivered in 1835, 

was not; ptttipi^i^ thq close of his life; and the feiscinatiiig 

Autobkgroi^l his ^sole to literary was 
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posthumous. Buskin’s scathing judgment on Haydon as an artist 
is weir known. In Mo^m PamUra, he singles out Haydon and 
Barry as examples of ’ the desire of greatness as such, or rather 
of what appears great to indolence and vanity,’ and states that 
‘nothing except disgrace and misguidance mil ever be gathered 
from such work ’ as theirs. Whether this be so or not, the Auto¬ 
biography is entirely uiiaifected. It has that value which must 
always belong to any sincere revelation of a human soul, and takes 
a very rank in that delightful class of books which Buskin 
himself afterwards enriched by his charming Praeterita. Hay don’s 
Autobiography is not, however, except in a very slight degree, a 
work of aesthetic criticism, and he is connected with this group 
rather through his paint-brush than through his pen. 

It was otherwise with Anna Brownell Jameson. She, too, was 
greatly senior to Buskin, and had made a name as a miscellaneous 
author while he was still a boy. The facility of her style makes 
her volumes pleasant reading, and her analyses of Shakespeare’s 
heroines won, and have retained, as they deserve, considerable 
popularity. But the very title of one of her works, The Loves of 
the Poets, is suggestive of superficiality and popularity in. the 
less favourable sense; and the fact that, in her Chara^ristics of 
Womm, she, without qualification, ranks lady Macbeth as in¬ 
tellectually the superior of her husband, proves the suspicion to be 
well founded. She was in the field before Buskin, but she was 
deeply infiuenced by him, and her various books on different groups 
of legends and legendary art bear his mark. Buskin, however, in 
PraeterUa, has pronounced a characteristically candid and gently 
satirical judgment upon her. 

But it was in Buskin’s own university that the aesthetic school 
took root, though its flowers and its fruit were not precisely what 
he would have desired. The disciples never gave that weight to 
ethics which the master desired, and, as time went on, they paid it 
less, rather than more, attention. Of this group, John Addington 
Symonds may be described as an outlying member, and his principal 
work, Renemsaruse in Italy, illustrates the weakness of the school 
to which he belonged. It is lacking in unity and is one-sided, 
not only in the sense that it dwells upon art and passes lightly 
over other factors in the history of the period, but, in the treat¬ 
ment of art itself, emphasis is laid upon the emotional element at 
the expense of the intellectual Symonds’s other works, likewise, 
fedl short of greatness. His poems are accomplished rather than 
inspii^d. His literary monographs and criticisms do not rise 
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much above the average of their kind;, and, sometimes, as in 
8hake8pecere*8 PredecesMri m ^ BnglAoh Drcmctf they dre not 
soffidently thorough on the dde of scholarship. Symonds's prose 
style k nearly always too highwrought and too diffiise. 

. On a higher plane of literature stands Walter Pater; but 
he, though he was influenced by Ruskin, is singularly different 
from the elder writer, and the difference sheds back a light upon 
the master’s theories. Buskin, bowed with sorrows though he was, 
remained unconquerably optimistic, and, so long as he was capable 
of work, he laboured with even excessive hopefulness at schemes 
of social regeneration. Pater retires from the dust of con¬ 
flict into an artistic seclusion. The conclusion of his Studies 
in the History of the Remmsanee is, in the highest degree, 
significant Its teaching is that, to beings like men, beings under 
sentence of d^th, but with a sort of indefinite reprieve, the love 
of art for art’s sake is the highest form of wisdom. 'For art comes 
to you, proposing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ 
sake.’ The Oscar Wilde development had not the good will of 
Pater any more than that of Buskin; but it logically follows from 
Pater’s principle. 

Pater was one of the most frikstidious of literary artists. By his 
artistic theory he was driven to seek perfection of style. If art 
for art's sake is the highest thing of all, if life is a series of 
moments and its aim is to make each moment as exquisite as it 
can be made, it follows ibat each sentence, in a sense, is an 
end in itself The result is a style beautiful indeed—at its best 
wery beautiful—^but overlaboured. The purpose partly defei^ts 
itself The whole suffers from the excessive pains bestowed upon 
the parts, and the reader shares the oppression felt by the writer. 

Pater’s literary career began with the essay entitled Wimhei- 
mann, which he contributed, in 1867, to 2^ Westmin^er Retfiew, 
and this, with other papers contributed to periodicals, constituted 
the volume which was published in 1873. In the second edition, 
the condudon which has been quoted above was ouiitted, because 
Pater fslt that it might mislead young mea It was, however, 
subseqhat^l^ redxwed; and the conceptions it indicates form the 
Shbda^ of ^ ihe hunance, Jfarim the EpicuTecmy which shows 
dewly that own epicureanism was of a very noble sort, but 
4)hidi foils, lile j9|f^ of e{ncureanism, to show why any one 

kind of ^ {deas^^ be the pleasure of all Imaginmry 
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and the charming 'imi^nary portrait/ The GMd in the Home. 
This was the last voluine published during Paters life, but several 
followed it posthumously. Pater gave a colour of his own to 
everything he touched. His criticism reveals so much of himself 
that the question is naturally suggested, whether it reveals as 
much of the artist or the writer criticised. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the criticism that does not carry the atmosphere of 
personality is a singularly dull aflli>ir; and, also, that Pater was un¬ 
usually well endowed with both the emotional and the intellectual 
gifts of the critic. There are few whose judgments are deserving 
of closer attention. 

While Pater represented the aesthetic movement in its most 
earnest phase, Oscar Wilde gave utterance to its principles in 
the language of persiflage. In verse and in prose, in lyrics, in 
‘trivial comedies for serious people’ that sparkled with wit, in 
essays often bright with raillery and occasionally weighty with 
thought, he proved that he possessed a remarkably varied genius. 
The BaUctd of Beading Oa>ol and De Prqfundu are the product 
of his tragic overthrow, and are well worth all that he had pre¬ 
viously written. 

Of the ill-defined genus miscellaneous prose, there is no 
species more delightful than that of the essay in the stricter 
sense of the word, the essay which is the expression of a mood 
rather than, like Macaulay’s, a fragment of history, or, like 
Matthew Arnold’s, a fragmen^i of criticism. Quite a considerable 
group of essayists in this stricter sense belongs to the Victorian 
period. The eldest of the group were Hugh Miller and Rol^rt 
Chambers, both bom in 1802, the one in the north, and the 
other in the south, of Scotland, both, ultimately, editors in Edin¬ 
burgh. The most valuable of Miller’s contributions to journalism 
have been gathered into books which have a coherence of their 
own, like The Old Red ScmdaUme and the delightful auto¬ 
biography My Schools cmd Schoolmasters; but much still remains 
in the form of scattered essays, of which one volume was published 
in 1862 and another in 1870. Science, however, on the one hand, 
and religious controversy, on the other, absorbed most of Miller’s 
eneigy, and, though he was the greater writer of the two, left him 
a smaller place, in this particular sphere, than Robert Chambers, 
the founder, in coqjunction with his elder brother William, of 
Chambers's Jovmal Both the brothers were busy writers, and 
tbe younger had a pft of humour which served him in good stead 
in the numerous essays which he contributed to hk own jounmL 
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. It was to Hugh Miller’s journal The Witness that John Brown 
contributed his nrst noteworthy paper. But, though Brown 
became a man of letters, he never ceased to be a physician. He is 
doctor in the medical sense as unalterably as Samuel Johnson is 
doctor in the academic sense. It seems to have been partly by 
accident, and partly through domestic insistence and encourage¬ 
ment, that Brown gradually became a writer as well as a physician. 
Hence, his entry was late and his production always remained 
leisurely. His earliest paper in The Wibiess appeared in 1846, 
and the total of his work fills only three small volumes. It is 
fortunate for Brown’s fiime that the fact is so. His genius was 
beautiful and delicate rather than robust, and the characteristic 
charm of his essays is not of a sort that is susceptible of great 
expansion or of indefinite repetition. The essayists of the personal 
and confidential type are never voluminous writers. There is, 
nevertheless, considerable variety in Brown’s work. His papers 
on medical subjects afford pleasant and profitable reading; he is 
an excellent critic both of art and of literature; he shows great 
sensitiveness to natural beauty and great power of describing 
it But he is happiest of all when he deals with the dog. Here, 
he is not only unsurpassed but unequalled. The most deservedly 
fitmous of all his writings is the beautiful story Rah amd his 
Friends. But he has delineated many dogs besides Rab, and 
always admirably. 

Brown was bom a dtizen of the Scottish capital, 
Alexander Smith only became a citizen by adoption. Though 
seldom read, he is still known by name as one of the ‘spasmodic’ 
poets; but until lately, it was half forgotten that he was also a 
skilful writer of prose, author of an extremely pleasant story, of 
the most readable of guide-books, if A Summer in Shye may be 
degraded by that description, and, above all, of Dreamiherp, one 
of the finest volumes of essays since Lamb’a The friends who, 
shortly after his death, predicted that he would take rank below 


only a few of the greatest of British essayists, were not bad critics. 
Smith had the temperament of the essayist and the clearest possible 
understanding of the principles of the form of art which the 
essayist attempts. Nowhere in our literature is there a better 
of essay as conceived and written by Montaigne 
t^ in tilie s^nd essay of Dreamthorp, On the Writing of 
Jl^ssays ; and th«^ are not many better examples of ‘atmosphere ’ 
than the title 'f; 

On a ip^r (dane/Stand Smith’s two contemporaries, 
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A. K. H. Boyd and John Skelton. Boyd first became widely 
known through the volume of pleasant but garrulous and 
unsubstantial essays entitled Becreatiom of a Country Parsmi, 
which he had contributed to Fraser's Ma/ga«ine. It was the 
earliest of many volumes which continued to appear at short 
intervals down to 1896, when The Last Years of St Andrews was 
published. There was a stronger fibre in Skelton, whose pseu¬ 
donym Shirley was subscribed to some of the most readable of 
the papers contributed to Fraser’s Magazine and Blackwood’s 
Magazine during the latter half of the nineteenth century. From 
his earliest production Nvgac Criticae to The. Table. TaXk of 
Shirley, Skelton showed great skill as an essayist, blending in a 
rare degree the love of nature with the love of books, and im¬ 
parting both to the reader through a style redolent of the writer’s 
own personality. Skelton was a historian as well as an essayist. 
Though he is, perhaps, sometimes advocate rather than judge in 
his essays and books on Mary queen of Scots, thdy who most 
widely difler from him in opinion must be sensible of, and grateiiil 
for, the charm of his presentation of the case. 

Of all this group, the greatest was Robert Louis Stevenson^. 
Versatility was one of Stevenson’s most conspicuous qualities, for, 
besides being the foremost essayist since Lamb and a master of 
fiction, whether in the form of romance or in that of short 
story, he was also a dramatist and a poet The essay, however, 
was the form in which he first gave promise of his future distinc¬ 
tion, and the publication of Ordered SoiUh may be regarded as 
his real entrance upon literature. Ordered South lifts the veil 
from Stevenson’s life and gives insight into conditions which 
profoundly affected all his work. It is the essay of an invalid, 
and an invalid Stevenson was destined to remain till the enri 
But ho was an invalid with the spirit of a robust adventurer. 
A victim to tuberculosis, who, at times, could scarcely breathe 
and who seemed to need all his energies in order merely to live, 
he was a lover of the sea and a daring voyager, and, long after he 
had reached manhood, still played, with tireless zest, a war-game 
of his own invention. In his case, broken health did not quench, 
but rather stimulated, the heroic in his nature. Hence, feeble as 
was his hold on life, in forty-four years he accomplished far more 
than the vast majority of those who live the full span in the en¬ 
joyment of vigorous health. The body was weak, but the spirit 
was indomitable. It was the eagerness of his spirit and his keen 

1 See, ante, vol. xni, ohap. vi. 
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sympathy with men of action that saved Stevenson from the be^ 
setting sin of the artist in words, the temptation to subordinate 
' ‘meaning to sound. 

It was not until the publication of Treamre Istand as a 
separate volume in 1883 that Stevenson was generally recognised 
as a great writer; but, prior to that, he had written and published 
some short stories and many essaya The records of personal 
experience which are embodied in An Inland Voyojge and in 
Travds with a Donkey in the Cevennes are essentially essaya 
Fugitive papers were gathered into volumes, intimate and con¬ 
fidential, as in Virginibm Pmrisqm, or critical, as in Familiar 
Studies qf Men and Books. Both in matter and in manner 
they were excellent, but they did not make their author 
famous. Other volumes, akin in spirit and substance, were 
added in later years—fingments of autobiography and travel, 
such as The Amateur Emigrant^ The Silverado Squatters 
and In thk , South Seas, and collections of miscellaneous 
papers, such as Memories and Portraits and Across the Plains. 
In all his work of this class Stevenson is easy, graceful and 
friendly, except on occasion, when, as in A Christmas Sermm, 
the tone is too lofty for these adjectives. But there, too, he 
is intimate, and there, perhaps more clearly than anywhere 
else, he reveals the moral interest which underlies most of 
his work. 

The body of short stories grew along with the essays, and 
Stevenson was a master of story-craft no less than of essay-craft. 
He never surpassed some of his earlier tales: The Pavilion 
on the Links and Thrawn Jamt both appeared before Treasure 
Island. But, among English-speaking people, it is difficult to 
make a great reputation out of short stories. The stories pub¬ 
lished under fbe title The New Arabian Nights were supposed 
to be responsible for the unpopularity and fulure of London, 
the peri(^cal in which they originally appeared. Stevenson 
might, therefore, have added masterpieces such as Markhdm 
and The Beach qfFalesa, and still have remained obscure But, 
after Treasure Idcmd, he was obscure no longer, and the brilliant 
success of thftt e;xcdlent story for boys won readers for the essays 
and the short stories who, save for it, would have paid no he^ 
to them. It nisde Stevenson a prosperous man, and did much 
to determine the j^ireption of his subsequent efforts. It was 
followed hy a i^es of romac^—Eidnc^pped, with its sequel 
Cdtriona, The Black Arnm, fhe Matter W Bcdlantrae mid 
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othera, down to his masterpiece Weir pf HermUton and the un¬ 
finished St Ivea. In these romances, Stevenson is at his best, like 
Scott, when he is dealing with his native land ; but a comparison 
with the Waverley novels shows that, fine as his work is, it falls 
decidedly short of the greatest Only in Weir of Hermiatm does 
he for a moment rival Scott. Stevenson w'as growing till he 
died, and the wonderful creation of the old judge, one of the 
best drawn characters in prose fiction, deepens the regret that 
his days were numbered. Like Dickens, he had the excellent 
habit of identifying himself with his characters, and this, no doubt, 
explains his success. He acted their parts while he dictated, and 
imitated their voices. 

In other departments, Stevenson’s work was less excellent. 
The dramas wherein he collaborated with Henley were not very 
successful; but it must be added that their failure was largely 
due to imperfect acquaintance with the conditions of the theatre. 
Both writers were too highly gifted to produce work destitute of 
literary merit, and Beau Auatin, in particular, seems, from this 
point of view, to deserve more success than it won. 

Stevenson has been called the laureate of the nursery, but the 
title has also been claimed for William Brighty Bands; and it 
seems more justly to belong to the elder writer. Certainly, 
Rands preceded Stevenson, and the lattCr has nothing finer than 
Rands’s ‘Great, wide, beautiftil, wonderful World.’ From 1864 
onwards, in LiUip^U Levee, lAUiput Revela, LiUiput Leeturea and 
LiUiput Legenda, in verse and in prose, Rands was second only to 
Lewis Carroll and Juliana Horatia Ewing in the production of 
those books about childhood and for childhood, which are among 
the most striking features of recent English literature. He wrote, 
and wrote well, for adults as well as for children. His essays, 
TanglM Talk, are, it is true, disappointing; but his Ghaucer'a 
England, though not a work of profound learning, is a very 
interesting book; and his Henry Holbrnch, Student in JJfe avd 
Phdaaophy, proves that he was a thinker as well as a skilful 
writer. The uncertainty of the judgment of contemporaries is 
vividly illustrated by the fiwst that this striking book passed 
almost unnoticed and remains unknown except to students, while 
Sir Arthur Helps’s commonplace Frienda in Comudl, which is also 
the work of a ‘ student in life and philosophy,’ won for its author 
a high place among writers of the second grade. Helps attempted 
history, the drama and prose fiction, as well as the dialogue on 
social question tgr which he won his &me. His histories are 
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treated elsewhere ^ His dramas are forgotten. His Realmah 
resembles the works of Disraeli in that it is i^rtly political, but 
I* it is not, like them, a document of historical significance. His 
Brevia, a collection of short essays and aphorisms, makes con> 
spicuous that lack of substance which is evident in Friends in 
Council. This charge cannot be brought against the thought of 
William Rathbone Greg, whose Creed of Christendom, in spite of 
its sympathetic moderation, in 1851 fluttered the dove-cots of 
orthodoxy. Enigunas of L/fe, fully twenty years later, testified 
to his permanent interest in the ultimate problems of existence. 
The expression is sometimes striking, but the principal charm of 
the book arises fi*om the atmosphere of sincerity which pervades 
it. Greg was a philosophical politician, as well as a philosophical 
student of religion; and, in Bodes Ahead and Mistalcen Aims 
and attainabk Ideals of the Artizem Classes, and in a number 
of essays, he showed himself to be by no means easy in mind as to 
the tendency df'the times. Like Bagehot, he saw that democracy 
was inevitable, and, like Bagehot, he felt that the problem how to 
give the masses their due share of power without making them 
all-powerful was still unsolved 

The nursery work of Rands links on, at one point, to the work 
of Andrew Lang®, whose many-coloured fairy books were, of course, 
not of his own composition, but gathered out of many lands and 
many ages in the course of his studies in mythology and folk-lore. 
Lang seemed to have all the necessary gifts of the essayist; yet, 
already, his essays have lost somewhat of their flavour. Only now 
and then, as in the lightly humorous philosophy of prefaces in the 
preface to The Oratige Fairy Booh, does Lang strike the true 
note firmly; and he has not enough of this quality to keep his 
essays in permanent remembrance. He dissipated his powers and 
attempted too much. Folk-lore, the occult, history, the Hbmeric 
question, literary criticism—in all he was active. Under such 
conditions, it was scarcely possible to be quite first-rate in any 
department. Specialists in each could point out his mistakes; 
but it remains much to his credit that he never failed to make 
himself Interesting. Tbe fact that, whether right or wrong, he is 
interesting in efery page of his short sketch of English literature 
is not !tbe le£Mt striking illustration of this power. 

Two ^roUing ^dne^' both of whom gathered moss, as the 
elder hinted ih the title of one of his books, were Laurence 
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Oliphant and Lafcadio Hearn. Oliphant's bools bear testimony 
to hitf wanderings. His earliest volume dealt with Khatmanda; 
and his next, The Rtmian Shores of the Black Sea, caused him 
to be consulted when the Crimean war broke out. In two wars, 
he acted as corr^pondent of The Times. He was in Japan while 
Japan was still in the medieval stage, and nearly lost his life in an 
attack in which the weapon of the assailant was a two-handed 
sword. So stirring a life afforded rich materials for various 
lively narratives from his pen, and for the essays which were 
gathered up near the close of his life in Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure. But the most extraordinary episode of all was 
Oliphant’s subjection to the ‘prophet’ Thomas Lake Harris, 
whom the disciple believed to be not only a prophet, but ‘the 
greatest poet of the age,’ and to whom he surrendered the whole 
of his property. One outcome of this discipleship was Sympneu- 
mata, a singular book, the joint composition of Oliphant and his 
wife, who both wrote, or believed that they wrote, under tiie 
dictation of a spirit. Other products were of a very different 
sort; for Oliphant seems to have united with this trait of enthu¬ 
siasm a marked talent for business, which the prophet was shrewd 
enough to employ for his own benefit. Hence, The Autobiography 
of a Joint-Stock Oompcmy, in which Oliphant embodied the 
knowledge he had gained of the methods of American financiers. 
Ill the literary sense, however, Oliphant’s most valuable work was 
the satiric fiction Piccadilly, which shows him to have been a keen 
observer and a penetrating critic of the society of his time. 
Long afterwards, he returned to the realm of fiction in Altiora 
Peto, and proved that he still retained his old fineness of touch. 

Lafcadio Hearii began his career as a contributor to two 
Cincinnati journals, but it was a subsequent residence at St Pierre, 
Martinique, that gave him the materials for his first noteworthy 
work. Two Years in the Fremch West Indies. In this, he showed 
that power to receive and faithfully to reproduce impressions, 
which was his special gift; and his position in literature must 
depend upon this gift as it was exercised in relation to Japan, 
whither he migrated in 1891. Probably no one can instruct 
the man of the west about what Japan was before the completion 
of the process of modernisation so well as Hearn; but that he 
does so on the strength of mere impression is shown by the fact 
that, though he married a Japanese wife, he could neither speak 
to her or to his children in their own language, nor, after a residence 
of fourteen years, so much as read a Japanese newspaper. What 
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valuable in his vork is not his reasoned oj^ions, but the feeling 
produced in his soul by what he saw an(f heard; and it k im¬ 
portant to notice, as Gould insists, that what he saw was little 
more than a blur of colour; for he was ‘prolmbly the most myoptic 
literary man that has esdsted.' Hence, the best of the Japanese 
books is the first, Glimpaei of Unfamiliar Japan, because in it 
he was forced to rely almost wholly on impression. In his later 
volumes, he reacts on the impressions and injures them. For this ^ 
reason, the latest, Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation, though 
the most ambitions—for it is an attempt to present in one lordly 
dish the cream of all he had learnt about Japan—is fiir from being 
^ual to those early glimpses. Besides scenes, Hearn produced 
tales, both in America and in the Japanese period. He betrays 
in them an unhealthy love of the gruesome; but he could, on 
occasion, rise to a high level, as he proved by his masterpiece in 
this form, the story of Karma. 

While Oliphant and Hearn found their literary capital in the 
distant and unfamiliar, the sphere of Richard Jefieries was, as the 
title of one of his volumes indicates, the fields and the hedgerows 
around us. His task was to show that the unfamiliar lay beneath 
men’s eyea He belongs to the class of field naturalists like 
White of Selbome, and, in days more recent than even those of 
Jefferies, Denham Jordan, who is better known by his pen-name 
‘A Son of the Marshea’ But Jefferies was more ambitious than they 
and wider in his range. In Hodge and his Master, he deals with 
the human element in rural life; but he does not show that complete 
comprehension which he shows of beast and bird and flower. His 
name first became familiar through The Gamekeeper at Home ; 
and,, for the ten years of life which remained -to him, he was a 
diligent writer. All who are qualified to judge, testify to his 
accuracy of observation as recorded in volume after volume,*down 
to Field and Hedgerow, which appeared after his death; but, 
while the style is good, there is a marked tendency to catalogue 
minute facts which, doubtless, have a value as natural history, but 
hardly any from the point of view of literature. On the other 
hand, a certain vein of poetry is present in all the works of 
Jefferies. It is especially rich in Wood Magic, and it gives charm 
to the fine epiritual autobiography. The Story of My Heart 



CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF JOURNALISM 

To x)a68 from the conditions recorded in the chapter entitled 
‘The Beginnings of English Journalism^’ to those with which 
the close of the nineteenth century was familiar, is almost like 
being carried on the magic carpet of oriental romance from the 
middle of the Sahara to the bustling, electricity-lighted thorough¬ 
fares of a modern European capital. The chapter to which 
reference is made treats of the hand-written letter in which 
some, more or less professional, observer, for the benefit of a 
few known subscribers in the country, detailed whatever gossip 
he was able to pick up in the taverns and streets of London. His 
lineal descendants are still to be seen in the writers of the London 
letter which figures in the columns of nearly every daily provincial 
paper, and finds, latterly, a counterpart in several of the journals 
established in London. The information in these London letters 
difiers, for the most part, from that which is to be obtained in 
the ordinary news columns, and has nothing in common with the 
reasoned leading article, in which is discussed the uppermost 
political incident of the day. The chapter above referred to took 
its readers from these manuscript letters through various experi- 
ments.in printed news-books and sheets of intelligence, issued by, 
or in behalf of, groups of politicians, or news purveyors, to the 
establishment of The London Gouzette and the few occasional 
journals which made their appearance towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The transition from a small" pamphlet 
containing some definite piece of news, and bearing an appropriate 
title, to the sheet published periodically under a distinctive and 
regularly repeated name, carrying not one but a great variety of 
collected items of news, was, in itself, great; but, when the change 
was brought about, the convenience and attractiveness of it 
ensured permanence. 


* See, (tnfe, vol. tii, chap. xt. 
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There was even a public ready for the^nevrs writer. Howell, 
in his FamUimr LetterB\ tells that the ploughman, the cdbbler 
and the porter would spare no effort to educate their children, 
and the records of the university of Cambiidge show numerous 
instances of the sons of husbandmen being entered as students. 
Apart, then, from the necessity to the merchant and trader of being 
acquainted with current events, it is natural that the country, 
as a whole, should wish to be supplied with news. Dr Johnson 
characterised English common folk as more educated, politically, 
than the people of other countries, and this because of the 
popularity of newspapers. The extent of the influence of the 
cheap newspaper in the early part of the eighteenth century is 
shown by the petition of publishers against the legislation 
described by Swift as ruining Grub street by the imposition 
of a tax which extinguished all halfpenny newspapers and many 
of the more highly priced. It was urged that hal^enny news¬ 
papers were used very largely throughout the country as a means 
of teaching children to read, and that, without them, there would 
be a failure in this respect In these conditions, statesmen could 
not fail to recognise that the newspaper press might be made to 
serve their purposes, and they did not hesitate to employ men of 
marked ability and political knowledge to supplement or give 
finish to the work of the professional inhabitants of Grub street 
For these higher services, i)ayment was made, sometimes in coin— 
Swift says that he refused £50 offered to him by Harley in 1710—11 
—and, otherwise, by state or church preferment, or by admission 
to social comradeship. Publishers of newspapers, also, found it 
to their profit to employ writers who could mix the useful with the 
pleasant. 

The growth of journalism in the eighteenth century was ex¬ 
pedite by Palmer’s establishment of a series of stage coaches, 
leaving lK>ndon at stated hours and carrying parcels as well as 
passengers, distribution being thus much more rapid and regular 
than whenjt depended upon the older waggon. Meanwhile, news¬ 
papers had to struggle against the hand of authority. Prose¬ 
cutions for libel were numerous, and daring writers had to stand in 
the; pillory, besides being imprisoned and fined. Parliament, in 
especial, was Jealous of the news collector; though, now and 
again, <'some member might protest that the constituencies had a 
right to-know hoW their parliamentazy representatives spoke and 
voted, leading pbliti^i^ and the houses, as a whole, resented, 

, , . Vnz, Letter vin (<^a ^$46}.^ 
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as breaches of privilege, any account of their proceedings, and 
Cave, one of the earliest and most celebrated of parliamentary 
reporters, recorded the discussions as if they took place in China, 
referring to individual statesmen by entirely fictitious names, 
which, like those employed in Chdliver's Travels, were, doubtless, 
understood by very many readers. Nor were prosecutions for the 
publication of parliamentary reports confined to London. Quite 
early in the eighteenth century, some of the leading provincial 
cities and boroughs could boast their own newspapers. The 
Newcastle Courant was established in 1711, and its publication 
continued into the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
Liverpool Courant was printed in 1712, Berrow's Worcester 
Joumal in 1709, The SaHs^ry Postman in 1715, Ths York 
Mercury about 1720, The Leeds Mercury and The Northampton 
Mercury in 1720. Manchester, somewhat late in the field, had a 
newspaper. The Gazette, in 1730. Cave, in 1722, sent reports of 
the proceedings of parliament to The Glovxsester Journal, whose 
owner, thereupon, was brought into direct conflict with the house 
of commons. 

Some of the journals in this intermediate period were, in fact, 
collections of essays; and the writers of the chief among them, 
such as Swift, Addison and Steele, are dealt with in other chapters. 
Johnson’s essays, for the most part, were, like those of Goldsmith, 
written as the literary attractions of news-sheets; it being recog¬ 
nised that the public, while eager to buy current news, wanted, 
also, some more substantial and lasting literary food. Like 
similar efforts of journalism at the* end of the nineteenth century, 
they were composed with rapidity, recording momentary impressions 
aroused, probably, by some piece of current gossip ; being, in 
this respect, entirely removed from the earlier essay associated 
with the name of Bacon. Through the whole period, however, is 
to be noted a constant progress in the collection and dissemina¬ 
tion of news. 

Charles Lamb divided books into two classes, one of which is 
literature, and the other not; and, perhaps, it may be said that 
some journalism is literature and other is not. A sketch of 
journalism in the nineteenth century must include both, whether 
or not it attempts to differentiate between them. In any reasoned 
survey of the period, it is impossible to ignore among newspaper 
writers a changing attitude which synchronised with a change in 
their readers. The journalism of ^e beginning of the century 
was, mainly, intended fi»r the wealthy and educated classes, though 
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anderueath it was a stratum of popular writing struggling against 
authority which gladly would have suppressed it; at the end,* with 
the exception of a few weekly reviews—and, perhaps, of a few 
penny daily papers, and of The iTmcs—journalism appealed 
to a lower average of social standing, and, making allowance 
for educational progress in the nation, to a lower average of 
literaiy appreciation. The enormous circulations of which today 
certain newspaper owners loudly boast result, largely, from 
an endeavour to cater for classes whose education has been 
restricted to the elementary school, or who, of more advanced 
schooling, always run with the crowd—possibly a tendency 
natural to democratic times. Writing so near to these develop¬ 
ments, it would be premature to pronounce judgment upon 
them. 

As to amenities, journalism, in many ways, has improved during 
the centuiy. No jounial in the front rank would now apply to a rising 
statesman language such as The Times,m the early forties,used about 
Macaulay, whendt referred to him as ‘ Mr Babbletongue Macaulay,’ 
and said, *he was hardly fit to fill up one of the vacancies that have 
occurred by the lamentable death of Her Maj^ty’s two favourite 
monkeya’ One may suppose that Sir Walter Scott had such con¬ 
ditions in mind, when, having dissuaded his son-in-law Lockhart 
from journalism, he wrote: ‘ none but a thorough-going black¬ 
guard ought to attempt the daily press, unless it is some quiet 
country diurnal.’ Dickens’s sketch of Eatanswill jounialism was 
very little of an exaggeration. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether, in the closing years of the century, there was such intimate 
counection between journalism and writers upon whose work 
time will impress the hallmark of literature, as in the first half of 
the century The newspaper work of Coleridge was done in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Many of Hazlitt’s criticisms of literature, art and 
the drama were written for daily or weekly journals. PciTy, pro¬ 
prietor and editor of The Morning Chronicle, complained of the 
length of Hazlitt’s dramatic criticisms; but the public for which the 
journal was written looked for articles which, in the literature of 
the country, have taken a position far above that accorded to the 
writings of any dramatic critic—and there were several of dis¬ 
tinguished ability-at the end of the century. Charles Lamb, 
also, was a dramatic critic, and, although what he did, in this 
domain, is of less value than much of his other writing, it 
possesses permanence, because a man so steeped as was £lia in 
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Elizabethan literature could scarcelj iail to invest his criticism with 
atmosphere ^ 

In regard to another branch of art, if we turn to Lamb or 
to Ilazlitt, by way of gauging the alteration in the attitude of 
critics—and, therefore, apparently, of their readers—towards 
painting, we find that criticism, at the beginning of the century, 
dealt with the artist's ability to imagine and realise some scene or 
incident, taking for granted all questions of technique and of what, 
nowadays, is styled decorative pattern, whereas, recent art criticism 
has been more and more devoted to these®. Hazlitt, who, like 
many modem critics, had received, improfitably, some training 
as a painter, protests against the idea that a critic ought to 
X)osscss practical acquaintance with the art, and the protest 
involves the belief that a critic, writing for the public, has nothing 
to do with the artist’s craftsjnanship. The alteration of attitude 
has thus been enormous, and, intellectually, the later outlook is 
smaller. In the political world, also, while the average of writing, 
and, possibly, of instructed thought, no matter to what side or 
party it may be devoted, has, doubtless, improved, there is now 
less direct connection between statesmen of the first rank and 
journalism. Greville could point to articles in The Morning 
Chronicle of the fifties as attributable either to Palmerston or 
to the ambassador of Napoleon III; The Times could make and 
maintain an unique reputation abroad, because it was supposed to 
voice tlie opinions of important members of the British govern¬ 
ment. Henry Reeve, who, between 1840 and 1855, wrote for 
The Tinws 2482 leading articles, characteristically dwelt, in his 
journal, on the surpassing value of his knowledge of cabinet 
matters. Perhaps, allowance must be made for his pride in his 
work; but the association between cabinet ministers and certain 
newspapers was, undoubtedly, intimate in the first half of the 
century. On the other hand, a large degree of independence 
was shown, and, although great editors might, not un¬ 
naturally, be influenced by the society in which they moved, they 
did not come under suspicion of corruption. Their general 

> Muoh dramatic oritioism by Leigh Hunt, as, later, that by Q. H. Lewes, comes 
within the same olaes, being based on literary principles. 

3 As an instance, in the case of Charles Lamb, may be cited the papers he wrote 
for The Athenaeum in 1833. There is no mention of Titian's bniehwork. Lamb's 
interest in the Ariadne lay in the artist's conception of the situation indicated by 
Ovid, and Lis power of impressing this conception upon the mind of an Intel* 
igent observer. This, also, was Thackeray’s standpoint, in his eritioisms of 
paintings. 
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character, in this respect, appears in a letter from earl Grey to 
princess Lieven in 1831; 

I saw the article last ni^ht in The Courier^ and it vexed me very much, We 
really have no power over that, or any other paper in grreat circulation. All 
that we can do is by sendiniT them sometimes articles of intelligence (bnt 
even to this T am no party) to conciliate them, when public opinion is not 
against us. Bui when there is a strong general feeling, as in the case of 
Poland, it is quite imposMble to control them. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to Horeman, who had insinuated that he 
was influencing The TimeSs protested that, between himself and 
Delane, there was no bond but that of ordinary sdcial intercourse. 
At the present day, though, occswionally, information is given 
privately by ministers to journalists, the latter have grown more 
and more shy of seeming to be under the influence of ministers; 
they are afraid lest a reputation of this kind should damage them 
in public estimation. Ministers, on their part, have adopted a 
somewhat difieront method of appealing to the public, or to 
foreign powers., The development of reporting, and of the trans¬ 
mission of news, has led them chiefly, though not invariably, to 
make their appeals from the public platform, or from their places 
in parliament This change has caused the political pronounce¬ 
ments of our leading journals to be regarded as less weighty. 
How far they represent a large mass of public opinion is always 
debatable; a political party having the support of the great majority 
of journals with large circulations has, at times, gone to the country 
only to find itself in a very decided minority. In sum, therefore, 
journalism would seem to have lost authority because statesmen 
have adopted other means of publishing their views, while it has 
not gained materially in influence derived from a pretension 
to represent the general trend of opinion in the country, or, 
what is even more questionable, to direct this opinion. In 1888, 
there arose a controversy as to whether journalism was advancing 
or retrograding. The Spectator hold that the influence was 
declining yearly. Matthew Arnold, in 1887, describing what was 
known as the new journalism, said: 

It is hill of aUUty, novelty, variety, sensation, sympathy, generous insiinot; 
its one great fault is that it is featherbrained. It throws out assertions at 
a venture, because it wishes them true;.. .and to get at the state of things 
as they ti^y are, seems to have no coneern whatever^. 

Prophets, in journalism or politics, are always unsafe. 

'Pwo features of newspaper work which had their rise in the 


Tht HimUenth Centwrjft Hay 1887. 
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mneteenth century are the leading article and special correspond¬ 
ence‘discussing foreign affeirs, or describing war. The war corre¬ 
spondent, indeed, may be said to have been bom, run his full course 
and expired in the second half of the century. Reputations such 
as were made by W, H. Russell, of The Times, in writing of the 
Crimean war, or by Archibald Forbes, of The Daily Neu-s, in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and Henry Labouchcre, describing Paris 
ill a state of siege, are no longer possible. Lord liaglan com¬ 
plained that The !r*w6S published information which, even with the 
then limited means of transmission, found its way back to Russia, 
and interfered with his plans; both French and Germans thought 
the messages of Forbes and his colleagues similarly detrimental; 
and, in the war between this country and the Boers, which closed 
the century, a very severe censorship was set up, which practically 
extinguished the independence of the war correspondent. In 
the wars of the earlier part of the twentieth century, military 
aiitlioriiies have kept war correspondents very many miles away 
from the front, and government censorships have come into play, 
with most striking effect. Foreign correspondents—of whom, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, sent out by The Times in 1807, was one 
of the earliest—have maintained their position. So, too, has the 
leading article, despite the judgment of Richard Cobden, when he 
was one of the proprietors of The Morning Star, that ‘ people did 
not like leading articles,’ and also despite the practice, followed by 
a large part of the halfpenny press, of avoiding reasoned exposi¬ 
tions of political principles. 

The nineteenth century, however it may be contemned by 
later critics of the Victorian drama, painting, music and fiction, 
was, indeed, a period of revolution, and its changes in regard to 
journalism were such that, whereas, at the beginning of the 
centul'y, a newspaper circulating two or three thousand copies a 
day was looked upon as phenomenally successful, by the end of 
the century, circulations rising to 250,000 or more daily were 
recorded of the penny newspapers, which had now become the 
dearer class; and much larger of the halfpenny i)ros8. There 
had also been a multiplication in the number of daily and w'eekly 
journals; and, in their supply of news, some of the best of 
the provincial papers rivalled the majority of those published 
in London. Jn the year 1800, so far as there is definite in¬ 
formation, 

barring the Irish capital, there were no daily journals published outside 
l,(Oi»don, and the total number of news sheets was only about 250, as 
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compared with nearly 2500 at the present time. Today^ the total ot dfdly 
papers alone is orer 240^. ' 

In 1816, the number of newspapere in the United Kingdom was 
252 ; but this was on the eve of an increase in the duties, and, 
subsequently, there was a fail. In 1824, it is stated ^ 

there were published in the United Kinjifdom, 266 papers in all.... In the 
present year (1874) the aggregate number is 1585. EstimatinjiT the news 
sheets printed in 1824, we cannot place the number at more than ^ millions. 
In the present period, we do not doubt that the issue is 650 million sheets 
per annum. 

In 1832, E. L. Bulwer Lytton (afterwards lord Lytton), in his 
famous speech advocating the abolition of the stamp, reckoned 
that every newspaper paid Is. 4d. a sheet (a paper-maker’s sheet) 
in paper-duty, 4d. in stamp-duty and 38.6d. for each advertise¬ 
ment, this being equal, with cost of printing and agency added, to 
on a 7d. paper; so that but l^d. was left for literary and 
other exi)en8e8, ^and for profits. To carry the figures a little 
further, it is said that, in 1782, there was published in the United 
Kingdom one newspaper to 110,000 inhabitants; in 1821, one to 
90,000; and, in 1832, one to 56,000^ But the figures do not tell 
the whole story. There had been a complete revolution in the 
speed of printing. Prior to 1814, not more than 750 impressions 
an hour could be obtained from one machine, and, if more than 
one machine were operated, for each was required a duplicate set 
of types. In 1814, John Walter, the second of that name who 
owned 27te Times, showed that, with the aid of steam, newspapers 
could be printed at the rate of 1100 copies per hour. Various 
improvements were made afterwards, greatly expediting the work. 
But, half-way in the century, papermakers made long rolls of 
paper, to run in a press fitted with cylinders on which were 
fixed, in the first instance, type, and, afterwards, cast metarplates 
reproducing i^ges of type; so that, by the end of the century, one 
cylindrical press could print, at the rate of 26,000 copies per 
hour, journals twice the size of those issued at the beginning of 
the century. Further, when a mould of a page of type has been 
taken, the printer can cast plates for a^ut a dozen presses, 
each producing its 26,000 copies, and, by the application of 
photography to etching, it is possible to illustrate these rapidly 
produced journals. The substitution of mechanical type-setters. 


^ Sell’s Dtettonary of the Werld'e iVet* for 1901. 

^ Franou, John C., HUtoty qf the Athenaeum, vol. u, p. S26. 

* Psrtiiigton’s Britmh CyelOjfoeAta qfdrU, Scteneei, eto., rol. in, p. 94. 
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and, more especially, the linotype, for hand composition, has 
greatly quickened and cheapened this department of production. 
Viewed from the mechanical standpoint, therefore, journalism 
shared to the full the inventive ability which marked the period, 
and to this is due, in part, its extraordinary growth. 

The collection and presentation of news may be regarded as 
one of the applied arts—^the application of literature to the 
recording of current, and often very ti'ansient, facts, providing, 
however, abundant material from which historians may reconstruct 
the life of the century. The student of Greek and Roman history 
must, of necessity, have recourse to such inscriptions as time 
and vandalism have failed to obliterate ; from these, he en¬ 
deavours to picture the actual conditions of peoples, their every¬ 
day work, their amusements, morality, hopes and fears. The 
journalism of the nineteenth.century is a much ampler record of 
human activity in almost every direction, and this rapidly multi¬ 
plied in volume as the century neared its close. Even advertise¬ 
ments are indicative of national life, its industries and amusements, 
educational and social institutions; often of religious or political 
and social thought News embodied in today’s journals is more 
detailed and plastic. The development of reporting, aided by 
railway transit, by telegraphy and, still later, by the telephone, 
has placed readers in almost immediate touch with the thought of 
the -whole world; and any observant person who has seen the 
growth in size of the daily papers during the last quarter of the 
century, and of the increasing variety of their reports, ought to 
be able to trace many fresh paths of public activity, for example, 
the formation of societies, and the holding of meetings for the 
discussion of ideas upon every conceivable subject Important, 
too, has been the discovery that paper could be made from wood 
pulp. • But for this, it is certain there could have been no such 
multiplication of newspapers as the century saw. . 

The extension of British journalism has been the result, 
largely, of cheapness and of ability to obtain news in in¬ 
creasing quantity, and, in some respects, with greater accuracy 
—always with increasing speed. This was made possible only by 
a constant growth of revenue from advertisements. In the course 
of the century, shipping, manufacturing and finance were multi¬ 
plied as if by some magician’s wand, and, for daily information 
regarding them, men of all classes had resort to the news¬ 
paper press; the cost to individuals of obtaining such informa- 
^ tion for themselves beings in most instances, prohibitive. The 
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construction of railways, and even the invention of the motor¬ 
car, have revolutionised the means of placing newspapers in the 
hands of readers. The enterprise shown in distributing The 
LoTidon Evening Courier before the days of railways has been 
outdone^ 

Politically, the century was highly favourable to the advance 
of the newspaper press. In its earlier years, the nation was 
exercised about the Napoleonic war. Later came demands for 
the abolition of the corn-laws, catholic emancipation, popular 
education, the extension of the franchise, with a host of other 
political changes, often consequential upon what had gone before ; 
the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, the expansion of the British 
empire, also did their part. The growing number of religioqs sects, 
of projects for social betterment, the multiplication of universities 
and of scientific and literary societies, new being added to old, 
partly as a result of the university extension movement, the growth 
of trade unions, the spread of concerts and of tours by dramatic 
companies, each of them advertising and requiring notices of its 
performances, the increasing work of representative local goveni- 
ing bodies, the planting of the schoolmaster in every little parish— 
these things have converted the newspaper press from a luxury 
into what seems to be a necessity of daily life. In Great Britain, 
it must further be noted, newspapera, for most of the century, 
have been unfettered by peculiar and restrictive legislation or 
censorahip. In earlier years, this was not so. It was held illegal 
to publish the report of a criminal case heard before a magistrate, 
but not finally decided ; and verdicts for libel were given against 
newspapers on this account. Prosecutions at the instance of 
governments were numerous; parliament often called editors and 
proprietors to its bar. The press, howeyer, after not a little 
struggling, was able to assert a large degree of freedom, tho*ligh it 
is noteworthy that, when the Newspaper society was founded, in 
May 1837, one of its chief concerns was the amendment of the law 
of Kbel, and that, seventy years later, the same subject was still 
undei^ consideration. 

One consequence of the increased mechanical rapidity of 
joumalism in all its branches is the gradual disappearance, not 
of Bohemlanism, but of alcoholism, among journalists. It is 

% 

* la Chae. A. Coop<»*« Fifty Ymr* of iJmtpaper Work, it is related that, in 1865, 
The SeoUman of £dii>lMiEi|;h,^tered its sjetem of sending paroels by railway with sneh 
effe 0 t that, whereas id 1865, dhe eiroolation of the paper was 17,000 copies 

per day, in 187|,. it hadirown io .50,000. 
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impossible to imagine the occurrence, at the end of the century) of 
an incident like that detailed in James Grant’s Ne/wepa'pe/r Preasy 
when the one reporter left on duty by his colleagues in the house of 
commons fabricated, for the benefit of an Irish colleague, a speech 
Wilberforce, eulogising the virtues of the potato, with the 
result that the speech appeared in all the London newspapers 
except The Morning (Jhronkiley on which the practical joker 
himself was employed. Nor would it be possible for a famous editor 
to be intoxicated night after night, like the editor of The Aurora, 
depicted in William Jordan’s autobiography. Jordan was a man 
of considerable pretensions to literature, and, in 1817, produced 
The Literary Gazette, the earliest weekly venture of the kind; for, 
though The Examiner made a feature of dramatic, and, to some 
extent, of literary, criticism, its main intention was political. 
Newspaper men have become as reputable and trustworthy as 
any workers in the nation. Proprietors and editors demand from 
their staffs unvarying fitness for duty ; a ‘Coleridge, working 
only when in the humour, could have little chance of employ¬ 
ment Nor would a brilliant but irregular Maginn (Thackeray’s 
captain Shandon) be likely to edit a newspaper ‘ written by gentle¬ 
men for gentlemen,’ or even one written, as sometimes seems to 
happen, by the ignorant for the ignorant Journalism, moreover, 
has been yoked with the requirement of special knowledge of 
science, the arts and literature. Journalism, in short, passed 
through a revolution in the nineteenth century. 

The business of providing the public with news has always 
been precarious; more so in London than in the provinces, 
though, even in the latter, there are many instances in which 
newspapers have sprung up, made a reputation and maintained 
it during many years, bringing wealth to their proprietors, and 
providing professional writers with what appeared to be per¬ 
manent means of livelihood, and have then been overtaken by 
competitors, and, eventually, been extinguished. Still, there are, 
in different parts of the country, many which have run their course 
through the nineteenth century, and othere which, though with 
altered titles, can show a similar continuity. In London, there 
are only three daily journals able to make such a boast. The 
Morning Post has had a continuous history since 1772; The 
Times was started by the first John Walter in 1786, as TAe Daily 
Universal Register, a title whibh, on 1 January 1788, gave place 
to The Times ; and The Morning Advertiser was founded in 1794. 

In this sketch of nineteenth-century English journalism, priority 
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may be giyen to Tk& Times because, uudbttbtedly, during the 
greater part of the century, it was foremost among Britirii news¬ 
papers ; its fame in other countries far exceeded that of any of 
its contemporaries; it we^ the first newspaper to be printed by 
steam-power (29 Norember 1814); it was the first to send special 
correspondents—as Wotton said of ambassadors—‘to lie abroad'; 
it was the first to commission one of its staff, W. H. Bussell, as a 
war correspondent; it was the first to print what is known as a 
parliamentary sketch or.leadilig article; it was the latest to oppose 
the abolition of the stamp and paper duties, or to lower its price 
in the various stages through which other ventures showed the way, 
until, recently (1915), it has been compelled, by pressure of com¬ 
petition, to take its place among the penny morning papers; 
finally, until a few years into the twentieth century, it was mainly 
the property, and always under the active control, of the Walter 
family. Early in its career, it adopted the policy of enlisting 
among its contributors men of eminence in politics, in science, 
in literature, in "the arts and in religion. During the greater part 
of its existence, the pecuniary profits of The Times were very 
large, and it could procure information by means too expensive 
for its contemporaries. Such was its position, that most people 
believed it to be beyond challenge by any rivaP. The first John 
Walter was its first editor; he resign^ his sceptre into the hands 
of the second John Walter in 1803. The Times had already 
achieved notoriety by certain libels, for some of which John 
Walter spent sixteen months in Newgate. His efforts to obtain 
news from the continent, and especially from France, brought 
the paper reputation among politicians and financiers; he was 
competing with the well-established Morning Chronicle under 
the< editorship of James Perry, who had surrounded himself with 
a brilliant literary staff) and had effectively organised the reporting 
of parliament by relays of reporters who could produce their copy 
in time for publication in the next morning's Chronicle. Perry’s 
method of organisation is still in force. John Walter the second 
learned by experience that the business of a proprietor interfered 
with editing, and he left much authority in the hands of members 
of his staff. Henry Orabb Robinson, sent out as foreign cor¬ 
respondent in 1807, was, in tlie next year, installed as foreign 
editor, and, some two years or so later, Dr (afterwards Sir) John 
Stoddbrt was appoint^ general editor. The British press, as a 

See, for tatiee, Axtirenea’s J Jiutory of BriUth Joumalitm (1859), in the passage 
disoQssiftg 9 i 8 ei^tode pi The Timt toward the repeal of stamp duty. 
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whole, was Tiolent In attacking Kapoleon, who, in 1802, pressed 
the British goyemment to 

adopt the most efFeettial measures to put a stop to the unbeoohiin£f and 
seditious publications with which the newsitaiiers and writinifs printed in 
Enjrland are filled. 

The government admitted that *very improper paragraphs have 
lately appeared in some of the English newspapers against the 
Government of France’; but they repudiated responsibility, and 
suggested that the first consul might sue the newspapers in the 
English courta There was a prosecution of a French newspaper 
published in London; but nothing came of it. The Times was 
among Napoleon’s most coarse and violent assailants. Indeed, in 
1817, John Walter, for this reason, removed Stoddart, installing 
Thomas Barnes, already on the stafT of the paper—the first of two 
editors whose fame has never'been excelled. When lord Melville 
had been dismissed from office in 1805, Peter Stuart, proprietor 
and editor of Ths Grade —brother of the more famous Dan Stuart, 
of The Morning Post —defended Melville in an article reflecting 
severely upon the House of Commons. There were long debates 
in the chamber, and, in the course of them, the chanceUor of the 
exchequer said. 

It woH almost the common fault of those connected with the press that they 
assumed a loftier tone, and perhaps gave themselves more importance, than 
naturally belonged to them^. 

The Times has never been wanting in a sense of its own im¬ 
portance, and, whatever mistakes may have been made by it in the 
course of the nineteenth centuiy, it has, throughout, been above 
suspicion of corruption. For the rest. The Times opposed the 
repeal of the corn-laws, until it was converted, not by argument, 
but by the magnitude of the demonstrations in Manchester and 
elsewhere, and by the wealth and local status of the men who took 
part in thena. It opposed Stratford Canning’s policy of main¬ 
taining the Turkish empire against Russian attack, until it saw 
that Palmerston, heading steadily for war with Russia, had the 
country at his back. Later, in the Russo-Turkish war of 1876, it still 
supported the Turks; but, towards the end of the century, as 
the attitude of important British politicians differed considerably, 
in this respect, from that of their predecessors, it turned to the 

^ As to the q.osrrel of The Timet with Bright and Cobden in 1863, see Motley’s 
Life of Richard fiohden, chap, xxxn, and B. H. Fox Bourne’s Englieh Netotpapera, 
vol. u, pp. 188,189. * 
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opposite side. These changes need net haVe resulted from a 
desire to discoTer what the public wanted, and to satisf^' the 
want; The Tvnm was neither always lagging behind the views 
of those classes for which more particularly it was written, nor 
always anxious to see which way it ought to jump. 

That The Times poss^sed enormous influence under Barnes 
and his successor (1841), John Thaddeus Delane, is indicated in 
all the political memoirs of the period. In the first number of 
The ScUurday Review (8 November 1855), it was stated that one 
of the chief functions of the vigorous newcomer was to undermine 
this influence 'by the exerciso of common-sense and ordinary 
perspicacity.’ 'No apology,’ it wrote, 'is necessary for assuming 
that this country is ruled by The Times. We all know it, or if we ‘ 
do not know it, we ought to know it’ In 1834, lord Althorpe 
had written to Brougham, then lord chancellor, 'What I wanted 
to see you about is The Times ; whether we are to make war on 
it, or come to terms.’ By politicians, it was read, in its opposition 
days, for the slashing articles, first, of Peter Fraser, and, next, of 
captain Edward Sterling, father of John Sterling, the friend of 
Carlyle. Sterling is said to have put into lively and vigorous 
language ideas already floating in the minds of his readers. He 
gained for The Times the title ‘The Thunderer’, by writing, ‘We 
thundered out the other day an article on social and political 
reform^’; and, of his writing, Wellington, in 1812, said ‘Here is 
someone not afmid to write like a man.’ Macaulay, as is recorded 
by Thomas Moore in his diary, contributed verses to The Times in 
1831. Leigh Hunt, radical though he was, wrote literary reviews 
for it; Coleridge made advances to the second John Walter, 
proposing the Impossible—that he should be appointed editor, 
with a perfectly free band as to policy; George Borrow, while 
wandering in Spain, collecting materials for his famous* book, 
acted as correspondent for The TimeSy and, writing with a freedom 
from the dignity which hedged in staff-writeia of the great 
journal, became, it is said, a model for many who wrote for the 
cheaper newspapers. According to Escott, 'the young lions’— 
(Matthew Arnold’s name for the writers on The Daily Telegraph) 
—owed much to Borrow, and one of captain Hamber’s staff on 
The so steeped himself in Borrow*s pure and easy 

ph^ing that s^e cff the disciple’s Letters from Corsica were 
mistaken by experts, for the Master’s own.’ But it is to Peter 
Fmser, a vei^t^ble x|im'<about-town in behalf of his paper, that 
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was attributed the influence won in the city of London by The 
in the first quarter of the century. The Times always 
desired to feel the pulse not only of Westminster, but, also, of 
the dty; it scarcely recognised public opinion in the manu¬ 
facturing centres; hence, in part, at least, its opposition to all 
the great political evolutions of, the century. Under Belane, The 
Times attained a larger cosmopolitan standing. It is said that 
Barnes furnished his coming successor with useful introductions, 
including one to Charles Greville of The Memoirs. Delane was, 
perhaps naturally, and certainly by training, more given to society 
than Barnes; he was not a writer in the same sense as his 
predecessor; at no time did he write much, and, in later years, 

' he confined himself almost solely to receiving information which 
enabled him to direct or control other men. Disraeli had ap¬ 
peared in The Times with his Runnymede Letters (1836) and had 
won the friendship of Barnes'. He had some practical experience 
of newspaper work in behalf of his party, and formed notable 
conclusions upon the value of journalism I Delane’s advent was 
followed shortly by the defeat of the Melbourne administration, 
and much credit for this was taken by, and given to, The Times. 
Delane had a cross bench mind; though representing the con¬ 
servative tendencies largely inherent in the professional and 
well-to-do classes, he was yet ready to criticise freely, not merely 
the government of the day, whatever its party complexion, but, also, 
a great mass of constitutional and social anomalies, thus paving 
the way for reforms. The famous letters by S. G. 0. (lord Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne, who, twenty-five years after the appearance of 
his letters, read the service at Delane’s funeral), were a rousing 
call for better conditions for the agricultural labourer. In 1839, 
The Times had opposed the duties on com; but, apparently, John 
Walter was personally hostile to Sir Robert Peel, and The Times 
attacked both Peel and Sir James Graham. Especially was it 
against Peel’s suggestion of a sliding scale of duties; but, to 
Bright and Cobden and the anti-Com-law league, it was con¬ 
sistently adverse, though it assisted them grudgingly when op¬ 
position was seen to be useless. 

A notable illustration of the way in which Delane picked up a 
policy is connected with the Crimean war. During the Aberdeen 
administration of 1852, the eastern question came to a head. 

1 See, ante, voL xm, ofaftp. xi. 

• It » certain that, at the time of his weekly newspaper, The Preee (1858), he 
looked up to The Timet articles ac a model. 
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Hiomas Chenery was then Constantinople correspondent of The 
Timea, and inflected the opinions of Stratford Canning^ the 
British ambassador. In September 1863, Delane wrote to Chenery, 
fiercely declaring it to be 

impossible for you to oontmne to be our correspondent, if you persist in 
taking* a line m di^etrioally opposed to the interests of this country.... 
You seem to imagine that England can desire nothing better than to 
sacrifice all its greatest interests, and its most cherished objects, to support 
barbarism against cirilisatipn, the Moslem against the Christian, slorery 
against liberty, to exchange peace for war—all to oblige the Turk. Pray 
nndeceire yourself. 

Aberdeen drifted; Palmerston became the favourite of the classes 
for which The Times, wrote; and Delane adopted the policy 
Chenery had been advocating. 

During the war, TimeSy by means of the letters written by 
W. H. Bussell, its correspondent with the army in the Crimea, 
rendered signal service to the nation. There was then no press 
censorship, and Bussell described freely conditions which brought 
needless sufiering upon our troops. The facts gave rise to a loud 
outcry, and Florence Nightingale, assisted by‘S. G. O.,’ and others, 
organised an adequate hospital system. The Times had now, 
undoubtedly, a commanding position, and its reputation was 
sustained in such a degree that when, in 1870, on the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war, the general staffs of the two powers 
issued strict regulations for duly licensed war correspondents, all 
others being threatened as spies, there were, in this country, 
persons of repute for intelligence who wondered whether The 
Times would ‘consent* to such a limitation of its enterprise. 
During the sixth, seventh and eighth decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century, foreign statesmen looked much to The Times 
as indicating the probable policy. of this country. Greville 
records that^ in 1858, lord Derby asked him to see Delane, to 
dissuade him ‘from writing any more irritating articles about 
France,’ for these articles ‘provoked the French to madness/ 
and lord Derby was concerned as to the consequences. 
Napoleon III, however, was quite ready to use The Times by 
sending it important information^ without the knowledge of his 
ministers. 

Durii^: the Americfui civil war (1866), The Times again 
represented the ^oHty of the professional and wealthy classes, 
in fijkvounng the ^(M^ionists. Needless to say, it was not a 

pwrt), vol i, p; il9. 
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supporter of slavery, and it would not, in aU cases, have advocated 
the nght of a portion of a kingdom or a federation to separate 
from the remainder. Probably, the underlying sentiment was 
that the southern states embodied a continuance of the traditions 
surrounding ancestral homes and estate holding, while the north 
was associated with manufacturing and trade. 

Delane supervised very carefully the articles by leader writers 
and correspondents, altering, or adding finishing touches; for 
instance, to a narrative of the Heenan and Sayers prize fight, he 
added, ‘ Restore the prize ring ? As well re-establish the heptarchy.’ 
The prize ring, in a modified form, has since been re-established. 
His caution was great. When, in 1875, Blowitz, of world fame in 
his day as Paris correspondent of The Times, sent word that 
Bismarck contemplated a fresh war with France, to prevent the 
latter from recovering her military strength, Delane held back 
the news for a fortnight—^risking the grave possibility of being 
forestalled—while Chenery went to Paris, and obtained evidence 
fully confirming the report. This caution has been, not un¬ 
naturally, contrasted with the action of The Times in 1886, when 
the paper published the famous focsimile ‘Parnell’ letter, the 
forgery of which was afterwards confessed by Pigott. 

John Walter the third had succeeded his father in 1847 
when the paper contained normally about six times as much 
matter as The Times of 1803; and a large part of its prosperity 
was due to the forty-four years’ management by the second John 
Walter. His successor was twenty-nine years of age, and on the eve 
of entering parliament as a liberal-conservative. Delane was firmly 
seated in the saddle, and, though the Walter family steadily turned 
to the conservative side, the paper continued more or less in¬ 
dependent until the last years of Delane’s editorship, when 
Disraeli’s foreign policy, and, for the most part, his internal policy, 
had the support of the journal. 

In the next period, The Times suffered from the competition of 
the peimy press; and, at the very end of the century, from that 
of the halfpenny press also. Among its chief competitors were 
The Daily Tdegraph, with its exuberant vitality, and the more 
steady-going, but more fashionable. Morning Po8t\ 

Daniel Stuart bought The Morning Post in 1795, when its circu¬ 
lation was only 350 copies daily; in seven years, this rose to between 
4000 and 4500—more than twice that of any other daily paper. 

» .rho-'ngo* ill the proprietorBhip and control of The Times may not be noted 
here. 
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Stuart is sketched in Charles ImsiM^Newspapers Thirty’■five Years 
Ago : 

*He ever appeared to 08 ’writes Lamb^oneof the finest tempered of editors. 
Perry, of The Morning Chronicle vras eq^ually pleasant, with a dash, no slight 
one either, of the oonrtier. S. was frank, plain, and English all over.’ 

Lamb asserts that the * sixpence a joke' which he received was 
thought high remuneration. I^uiel Stuart and his brother Peter 
had already made their mark as printers and publishers. The' 
Mominig Poet was whig in politics; the new proprietors turned it 
over to the tory side. James (afterwards Sir James) Mackintosh 
married the Stuarts’ sister, and vtrote much for them. Lamb 
was introduced to Daniel Stuart by Coleridge, to whose work 
De Quincey, writing of the newspaper press as a whole, pays a fine 
tribute— 

Worlds of fine thinking lie buried in that vast abyss, never to be disentombed 
or restored to human admiration. Like the sea, it has swallowed treasures 
wiihout end, that no diving bell will bring up again; but nowhere, throughout 
its shoreless magazines of wealth, does there lie such a bed of pearls, con¬ 
founded with the rubbish and pnrgamenta of ages, as in the political papers 
of Coleridge. No more admirable monument could be raised to the memory 
of Coleridge than a republication of his essays in The Morning Post^ but 
still more of those afterwards published in The Courier^ 

He contributed to The Morning Poet the famous satirical poem, The 
DmU'e TJurnghte. The connection was broken by his second tour 
in Germany and Italy, and it is said that, while he was abroad^ 
Fox declared that his articles had led to the rupture of the truce 
of Amiens^. Most, if not all, of Coleridge’s prose contributions 
to The Morning Post were reproduced in his Essays on His Own 
Times. In his absence, Southey wrote occasionally for The Morn¬ 
ing Post, chiefly, if not wholly, verse; as also did Wordsworth, and 
Lamb's Birmingham friend, Lloyd. 

The Morning Post represented an energetic foreign jlblicy, 
and, supported Palmerston in the Aberdeen ministry. Upon the 
formation of the Palmerston ministiy, in 1855, Greville wrote; 

1 Host of them were repubUshed. Coleridge’s boast that, in one year, he raised 
the sale of the Post from a very low figure to 7000 copies daily, has led to much 
controversy; so, too, has the amount of work which he did. Stuart maintained that 
the rise in mrculation was to his own energy and the good reporting of news.' 
Gderidge oQukl scarcely have been other than erratic as a journalist; health, no leas 
Uum mental dntracteristios, unfitted him for the daily effort which newspaper work 
entails. Bis dahh as td' the circulation of The Morning Pott was examined carefully 
by G^rles Wentworth Bfiks—a most competent authority—who was of opinion that 
it not be tnainhkfqi^,;^ Coleridge was tried, among other things, at parlia- 
men tory leportihg, ap^arewtijirwi^ indifi!to!ent sueccss. 

* Sw Colerictge’s and Andrews, yoL u, p. 29. 
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* Palmerston will soon find the whole press against him, except his 
own papers, The Morning Post and The Mom.mg Chronide, 
neither of whijjh has any circulation or influence.’ It is note¬ 
worthy, as bearing upon the curious question of the actual effect 
which newspaper writing may have upon national opinion, that, 
despite this overweighting of the press against him, Palmerston 
steadily advanced in popularity. Th^ Morning Post came even¬ 
tually into the hands of a Lancashire papermaker named Crompton, 
and, about 1850, Peter Borthwick, who had migrated from Scotland 
to London, obtained a position in the office as what his son, the 
late lord Glenesk, called g&ant. He had already a position in 
politics and society, as M.P. for Evesham from 1836 to 1847, and was 
known favourably as a vigorous and resolute conservative speaker^ 
His only son Algernon was sent to Paris as correspondent. He 

- could Bpeak French like a native, as well a» write in it, not only all necessary 
prose, but some very imssable verses, if some way after those written in the 
same language by another Paris correspondent, Frank Mahony (‘Father 
Prout’), The Globes representative on the Seine during later years of the 
same X)eriod. 

On the death of Peter Borthwick, in 1852, his son took his place, 
and, it was said, ‘ afibrded a fresh justification for the Caledonian 
boast that the London press was a Scottish creation, and that 
Flodden had avenged itself in Fleet Street.’ With the help of 
Andrew Montagu—a Yorkshire millionaire related to his mother— 
Algernon Borthwick purchased Tli£, Morning Post He attacked 
Palmerston for his ecclesiastical appointments—Palmerston’s 
bishops being evangelical and Borthwick a high churchman ; but, 
otherwise, 

the polite world looked to the Post^ not for news, but to see the whole mind 
of Palmerston, which often meant only the whole mind of Borthwick.... The 
briefs ]Qrepared by Palmerston to direct the mannfactiwe of leaders often 
proved full enou^fh, and finished enough, for wholesale production in the 
leader columns^. 

A great friendship subsisted between Borthwick and count 
Walewski, French ambassador in the fifties; and tliere was a 
popular belief that Napoleon HI subsidised the paper. Similar 
statements as to subsidies to other papers have been made with 
much gi'eater probability: The Mtyming Post was not in pecuniaiy 

* It is said that when some of his later speeches were received with suggestions 
that he had spoken at sufficient length, he told the house, ‘ If 1 am not allowed to 
conclude at my own th^e, and in my own way, I am determined not to conclude at 
all.’ Life of Peter Borthmeh, by Lucas, S. 

* £Ssoott, who states that ^ had his information from lord Glenesk. 
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difficulties. It was the last of the London papers in the century 
(1882) to reduce its price to one penny. Always maintaining its 
reputation as a record of. the doings of the aristocratic and 
wealthy, and as an advocate of a forward foreign policy, Tim 
Morning Post, also, followed high ideals in its literary and 
artistic articlea It is said to have been the first London daily 
paper which, early in the century, printed regularly notices of 
plays, operas and concerts, and this feature has always been well 
maintained. Towards the end of the century, its articles on 
military topics, too, began to attract much attention. It was 
protectionist in the days of Peel, and in those of Chamberlain. 

Of the morning papers in the first half of the century. The 
Morning Ghronide was, in many respects, the most famous. 
During several periods of its career, there were associated with 
it some most brilliant writers, and, even in its later stages, 
failure could not be attributed to lack of quality in the members 
of its staff. Any attempt to record the history of the newspaper 
press is confi’bnted here, as in many other instances, with a 
problem all but insoluble—that of determining the ac*tual causes 
of success or failure in journalistic effort Often, the decisive 
cause would seem to be quality, but with a strangely inverted 
application. Sir Thomas Gresham, writing on the coinage, lays it 
down as a principle that, if you have in a country good coins and 
deteriorated coins of the same metal current side by side, the bad 
will drive out the good, and Gresham’s law may often be applied 
to literature, to art and, especially, to journalism. The largest 
circulations have often been attained by newspapers not ex¬ 
hibiting the highest characteristics; indeed, newspapers have 
been baown suddenly to reach enormous sales by publishing 
articles dt^'ribing the careers of notorious criminals. The 
phrase ‘survival of the fittest' must, therefore, be used ‘\dth a 
difference.’ The Morning Chronide had belonged to William 
WoodfEdI, whose brother Sampson is famous for his publication of 
The.LeUers ofJunim. Perry, editing The GazetUer^ competed so 
strongly with The Chronide. that the latter came into the market, 
and, with the aid of the duke of Norfolk and others. Perry became 
its chief proprietor and editor. This was in 1789, when the whigs 
were in want of an organ, and The Chronide filled the gap. 
Sheridan, Sir James Mackintosh, John Campbell (the future lord 
chancellor), Thomi^ Cf^pbell the poet, Thomas Moore, David 
Ricardo, Henry Brougham, Albany Fonblanque and, as 

we have seen, Chf^OS Lamb, were among these enlisted by Perry 
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or by John Blacky who, having been on the reporting staff of 
The Ckronidey became its joint editor in 1817, obtaining complete 
control In 1821, on Perry's death. Perry’s writing had a lightness of 
touch unknown to his successor; but Black had higher quali¬ 
fications for discussing public questions; Bentham called him the 
greatest publicist the country had seen, and among his favourite 
contributors were James and John Stuart Mill, the latter being 
only seventeen years of age when he contributed three letters 
condemning the punishment which Richard Carlisle, his wife and 
her sister suffered for publishing unstamped papers. Black 
offended many of his whig Mends by seeing good qualities in the 
duke of Wellington. His style was not free, but, according to 
John Stuart Mill, he was 

the first journalist who carried criticism and the spirit of reform into the 
details of English institutions.... Black was a frequent visitor to my father, 
and Mr Clrote used to say he always knew by the Monday morning’s article 
whether Black had been with my father on the Sunday. 

Black, in The Chronide, was at war with The Times ; as was no 
secret, one of his reporters, Charles Dickens, caricatured the 
quarreP. Black regarded Dickens as the finest shorthand 
writer he had ever known—a judgment borne, out by men 
who were colleagues of Dickens in the parliamentary gallery. 
Thackeray began his newspaper career as an art critic for the same 
paper. In the fifties, when the Peelites controlled The Chronide, 
Palmerston inspired The Morning Post, and Greville, during the 
negotiations closing the Crimean war, said : 

Palmerston continues to put articles intol The Morning Post, full of arro¬ 
gance and jactance, and calculated to raise obstacles to the peace. This is 
only what he did in ’41, when he used to agree to certain things with his 
colleagues, and then put violent articles in The Morning Chronicle totally 
at variance with the views and resolutions of the Cabinet. 

In 1862, The Morning Chronide ended a notable career. 

Daniel Stuart, in 1799, obtained possession of The Courier, an 
evening paper. To The Courier, in Stuart’s hands, Wordsworth 
is said to have sent extracts from his then impublished Cintra 
convention pamphlet, and,, also, articles on the Spanish and 
Portuguese navies. Beginning with admiration for the French 
revolution. The Cmirier followed the popular lead in this country. 


» Byron was a constant reader of The Oftrofticte; some of hisyeu® were 

published in it, as also were the verses—^e last he wrote on his thirty.’Bixth 
birthday. 

* See Efloott, Masters afJoumalim, f, 161. 
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and became an opponent of the French cause, and especially 
of Napoleon. In 1827, it supported Canning; William ‘Mud- 
ford, the editor, author of a series of tales in Btmhmod's 
Magazine^ became a personal fnend of this statesman. As 
a result, it was denounced by the ultra-tory party, and lost 
circulation, and, though, on the death of Canning, it reverted 
to toryism, there was no recovery of position. John Galt^ edited 
it about 1830, and was followed by James Stuart, who, some years' 
previously, having beeii libelled by Sir Alexander Boswell, son 
of James Boswell, had challenged him to a duel, and killed him. 
Stuart conducted The Courier as a whig paper, and, apparently, 
was the first editor of an evening paper to publish, once a week, 
an enlarged^sheet with one entire page devoted to book reviews. 
In 1836, he was succeeded by Laman Blanchard. Shortly after¬ 
wards, however, the paper was again sold to the tories, and, with a 
new editor, lasted a few years longer. 

The Momipg Herald^ first published in 1780, ran until 1869. 
It was, founded by a somewhat notorious clergyman, Henry Bate 
Dudley, who had previously edited The Mmnmg Post It was 
not very successful until after 1820, when it received a large 
increase in circulation on account of its reporting of Bow street 
police cases, Wight, its reporter, afterwards editor and partner, 
exaggemting into caricatures his descriptions of the proceedings. 
So attractive was this feature that a selection from the reports was 
issued, wilh illustrations by George Cruikshank. An enterprising 
policy in regard to news raised the circulation, until, according to the 
official stamp returns for 1828, The Morning Herald liad then a 
publication of 1000 copies daily above The Tinier, This position, 
however, was not maintained. In 1843, or 1844, Edwin Baldwin, a 
proprietor of The Evening Standard, purchased The Morning 
Herald, improved its literary quality, and, as it happened that the 
railway mania followed close upon his purchase of the paper, he was 
able to spend heavily. During the mania, the advertisement revenue 
of many newspapers was enormous. But the prosperity was not 
lasting, and, in a few years, Baldwin became bankrupt. James 
Johnson, an official in the court of bankruptcy, purchased Thi 
Morning H&rM and The Evening Standard, and established Th^ 
Standard, m a penny morning paper. This was after the abolition of 
the new^per advertisement duties, and when The DaUy Tdegra/ph, 
The J>aUy N&ws md fhe Morning Star were being issued at a 
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penny. Later, The HeraM was discontinued; but, for many years, 
The Stcmda/rd has occupied a high position in London journalism. 
It was a staunch supporter of the conservative party, and among its 
leader-writers numbered Alfred Austin, afterwards poet laureate. 
In coi^junction with it. The Evening Standard was maintained, a 
paper with which was eventually amalgamated The St Jamea^a 
Gazette, an evening review and newspaper founded by Frederick 
Greenwood, one of the foremost joumalistsjof the second half of the 
century, when a change in the ownership of The PaU MaM Gazette 
led to his retirement from that paper \ 

The third morning paper which lasted through the century 
(after Ttte Morning Poat and The Timea) is The Morning 
Advertiser, whose literary importance at no time equalled that 
of its two colleagues. It was first published in 1794 by the 
London society of licensed victuallers. Naturally, it was de¬ 
voted to trade interests, rather than to the support of any one 
political party. Its circulation, however, fostered by the society, 
was, in the middle of the century, second only to that of The 
Timea, The Morning Advertiser was one of the leaders in 
the attack upon the Prince Consort, which reflected widespread 
fears of non-constitutional interference in the management 
of public affairs^ Subsequently, the policy of the paper was 
changed. 

Charles Dickens was not successful as a leader-writer, though 
he had been as a reporter. In 1845—6, there was a demand 
for a liberal paper which should be wide in its sympathies, 
looking towards the educational and industrial advancement 
of the masses, and treating religious questions from the point 
of view of those who ‘faintly trust the larger hope.’ Dissatis¬ 
fied with the reception of an offer he made to write a series 
of sketches for The Morning Chronide, Dickens talked over with 
his publishers the possibility of starting a rival newspaper, and, in 
the following year, agreed to edit The Daily News, Judged from 
the standpoint of the end of the century, Dickens’s scheme of 
editing was much too solid and heavy. The paper contained his 
opening article, followed by three others, all dealing with corn-law 
reform; more than a page was occupied with a report of a meeting 

1 See poat, p. 195. 

9 Of. Greville’B Memoira (third part, ohap. ▼), on the snbiect of newspaper 
attacks on the prince. Somewhat later, Henry Dunokley, editor of the since defnnct 
ManeheaUr Examiner and Timea, attained Celebris by a series of articles, afterwards 
(1878) republished under the title Crown & CaMnet, which he based largely, though 
not solely, upon the prince’s position. 
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at Ipswich, and a speech Ihere by Bichard Cobden. A review of 
railway af^rs and reports of railway company proceedings Aearly 
filled another page\ After seventeen numbers had been issued, 
Dickens, as he said, Hired to death, and quite worn out^’ ceased 
to edit the paper. John Forster took up the work, carrying it on 
to the end of the first year. It is said that, though all the pro¬ 
prietors were agreed in demanding the repeal of the coni-laws, 
there were great difierences, not only among them, but, also, on 
the editorial staff, upon.other questions, especially those bearing 
on foreign policy. Among its contributors, after 1852, was 
Miss Harriet Martineau—one of the two women who, in the 
century, attained especially high eminence as journalists, the 
other l^ing Mrs EmDy Crawford, later the Paris correspondent of 
The Daily News and of Henry Labouchere’s Truth. The Daily 
News took its share in the campaign against the stamp duty, the 
tax on advertisements and the paper duty — the last being 
abolished in 1861. It had to cope with a Peelito endeavour to 
regain popularity for The Morning Ohronicley and was attacked 
in 1856 by the adherents of the then advanced radicalism of 
Cobden and Bright in The Morning Star and The Evening Star^ 
which were started on 17 March 1856. The Morning Star, like 
The Daily Tdegraph, which had now come into being, was sold 
at one penny. But the advanced radical paper w'as never able to 
attract the general public, and its attitude towards the Crimean 
war, no doubt, spoiled any chance of success which it might have 
had. On its staff, however, it numbered several distinguished men 
of letters and other journalists of subsequent high repute. The 
Daily News mamtained an excellent reputation. After the open¬ 
ing of the Franco-Prussian war, in 1870, it was joined by Archibald 
Forbes. The ability of one man—^though the subject of his articles, 
in this case, was of overwhelming interest—to give popularity to 
a newspaper was never exhibited more clearly; during the war, 
the circulation of The Daily Nem rose from 50,000 to 150,000 
a day*. Writing in The Nineteenth Century of August 1891, 
Forbes indicated some of the daugei^ attending war correspondents 
during the time of his servica Beferring to the Crimean and 
other rampaigns before 1870 , and recognising, generously, that 
W. H. Bussell *had made for himself a reputation to vie with 
which no repres^entative of a newer school has any claim,’ he 

Bed Fox Bourse, Sngliih New^apert. 

* See ohepter on Piokiili, voi. zni, a^nd of., as to Forster, ante, chap. n. 

® Fox Boszse. ' 
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pointed out that the advent of the t^%raph had increased the 
labour of the correspondent—as it has, indeed, in all departments 
of daily journalism—^and that the older correspondents did not run 
the same risks as the later of being shot. 

Before far-reachins rifle flrearms came into use, it was quite easy to see 
a battle without grettingr within range of fire. With siege guns that carry 
shells ten miles, with field artillery having a range of four miles, and with 
rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two miles, the war corresimndent 
may as well stay at home with his mother, unless he has hardened his heart 
to take full share of the risks of the battlefield. In the petty Servian 
campaign of 1876, there were twelve corresppndents who kept the field, 
and went under fire. Of those, three were killed, and four were wounded. 
Certainly not more than thirty correspondents and artists all told, were in 
the Soudan from the earliest troubles to the final failure of the Nile ex¬ 
pedition, but on or under its cruel sand lie the corpses of at least six of my 
comrades. 

Noteworthy among later contributors to The Daily News was 
Andrew Lang^ 

Of those who took a leading part in the production of The DaUy 
Telegraph, the first lord Buniham died while this chapter was 
passing through the press. To his constant care and unrivalled 
experience of affairs, the paper has owed much of its success. It 
was launched in 1855, and, in the course of a few months, passed 
into the hands of the Levi-Lawson family, who issued it as the first 
penny newspaper published in London. It was edited by Thornton 
Hunt, a son of Leigh Hunt, and early obtained celebrity for its 
enterprise and somewhat flamboyant style. Matthew Arnold 
scoffed at it; and a grandson of the first proprietor says that, 
when at Oxford, his tutor admonished him to ‘try not to write 
like Sala.’ To borrow a simile from the art of painting, the 
writers who gained reputation for The Daily Telegraph were, 
of choice, colourists. During many years, among the leading 
members of its staff was Sir Edwin Aniold, one of the brilliant 
Oxonians of the newspaper press, who is reported (by J. M. Le 
Sage) to have said that 

whether the chief—whom we loved—asked him (Arnold) to write the first 
leading article, the description of some great historical event, or an ordinary 
news iiaragraph, he would do it to the utmost of his ability; that the test of 
loyalty was not to do some big thing, but some small thing—and to do it 
well. 

The loyalty and affection here indicated, shared, as they were, by 
the whole staff, played a great part in making The Daily Telegraph 
so successful that, for some time before the advent of the half^nny 

1 See, ante, chaps, n and in, and voU xiii, chap. vi. 
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newspaperB, it was abll^ to Injast that it possessed * the largest dr* 
dilation in the world.* Ihe influence of the style of The "Da/S/y 
Tdegraph upon the newspaper press of this country has been 
great; being, indeed, the basis of popular journalism. Not that 
the latter repeats the styles of Sala, of Edwin Arnold, of Edward 
Dicey, of Bennet Burleigh and of other men who long were 
looked upon as representing The Daily Telegraph’, for, with 
features showing their influence has been combined a greater, 
directness of statement; but the picturesqueness at which they 
aimed has had enduring effect The loyalty of the staff 
accounted for the succ^s of the paper in obtaining early 
information. Its enterprise has been shown in other directions. 
In 1873, George Smith was commissioned by it to make and 
describe archaeological exploration on the site of Nineveh, and 
among his discoveries were a number of fragments of the cunei¬ 
form narrative of the Deluge. Two years later, The Daily 
Tdegraph joined The New Yorh Herald in sending Henry M. 
Stanley into centVal Africa, where he surveyed lakes Victoria and 
Tanganyika, and traced the source of the Congo; later, for the 
same papers and The Scoirnmn, he was sent to rescue Emin pasha 
from Equatoria; but Emin refused to be rescued, and escaped 
from the rescue party. In 1884—5, it was associated with 
Sir Harry Johnston’s exploration of Kiliina-iyaro, and, in 1899— 
1900, with Lionel Decle’s journey from the Cape to Cairo. Its 
foreign staff have interviewed monarchs and statesmen; Bismarck, 
some time before the Franco-German war, confided to Beattie- 
Kingston that the military authorities had pressed him to quarrel 
with France—a course to which he was then opposed 

Its musical and dramatic criticisms by £. L. Blanchard, Joseph 
Bennett and Clement Scott were always read by the chief members 
of the professions affected * 

Another morning newspaper established successfully during 
the century is The Daily Chromde. Its founder, Edwa;^ Lloyd, 
was already the prosperous owner of Lloyd!» Weeld/y Newspaper. 
In l^i42, intending to compete with The Illustrated London News, 
he published Lloyds HUustreUed London Newspaper^ unstamped 
The authorities intervened, and, in 1843, he rearranged his publi- 
caticm without Illustrations, caUing it Lloyd!s WeeUy London News- 
poper. In ibnn^ it competed with other Sunday publications, 
such sat The News ^ die Worlds JR^nolds's Weddy N&w^aper^ 
The Wedtly T^dnesy^0ie Woddy Dispatdi. Of these papers, The 
Di^pqteh was long ^oorii {Uominent Its o^er had been in 
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the front of the fight ag^nst the stamj^ dnigf; b«t LloydB 
soon 'became well established, specially under the short editorship 
of Douglas Jerrold from 1862 to 1857, and, thereafter, under that 
of his son Blanchai’d, who had among his coadjutors Hepworth 
Dixon, better known as editor of The Atke/naeum^ from 1853 to 
1868. * 

In 1877, Edward Lloyd purchased a daily paper which had 
been started as The ClerkenwM News, but had expanded its 
name to The London Daily Chronicle cmd Clerhenwell Ne/uos. 
He reduced the title to The Daily Chronicle, and adopted an 
independent radical policy. The renture prospered, and has 
latterly become one of the leading halfpenny morning papers. 

The closing years of the century saw that advent of the half¬ 
penny morning press to which reference has been made. Tliere 
had been such papers in the provinces for thirty years, The 
Northern Echo being established in Darlington in 1869, The 
North Star in the same town in 1880 and, about the same time, 
The NewcasUe Eatress, in the closing years of a long life, was 
published at the same price. But, though The Northern Echo 
achieved somewhat wide reputation in 1880, when it was edited 
by W. T. Stead, the issue of a halfjpenny morning paper in London 
was a highly speculative undertaking. The Daily Mail, however, 
was launched in 1896, and proved most popular. Much of its 
earlier attractiveness was due to the writing of G. W. Steevens, 
who, after a brilliant career at Oxford, plunged, into daily 
journalism, speedOy became fiunous and died of fever in Lady¬ 
smith, where he was one of the besieged in the Boer war. The 
Daily Ea^ess made its appearance in 1900. 

In the earlier part of the centuiy, there were, in London, 
seven evening papers; at the end, only six, and the general 
development of evening journalism had not been commensurate 
with that of morning papers, having, for the most part, been 
limited to London and its suburbs, while morning journals were 
carried to all parts of the country. The change was owing 
chiefly to the growth of country evening jwipers, these being able 
by telegraph and oiganisation to print later information, notably 
concerning all forms of sports 

^ The supply of news to a uoruing paper ie usually complete by 2 a.m. and, thug, 
there is little actual need for late editions, but the news lor an evening paper, th« 
incidents tA the day, oomaa in. a oontinnous stream, its end being fixed only by the 
publioation of nre latest edition for which a sale can be had. The morning paper 
prints the news of twenty.four hours; the evening paper, as a rule, that of only 
ei^t. 
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Before The Ctmri^ was purchased by Daniel Staait, it was 
joined, in the last number of The Antt-Jacobin, with Sbntr as 
fonning a ^seditious evening post’; and, in 1792, at the instance 
of Pitt, The Sun was started to advocate the ministerial home smd 
foreign policy. But it did not achieve a high position, and, in 
1823, The JSdinburgh Revuw said of it ‘ The Stm appears daily 
but never shines.’ The Glohey which, in the second half of the 
century, became tory, was, in its origin, radical, competing with , 
The Star, the organ of the booksellers. Contemporary witii The 
Globe was The Traveller, intended to support the interests of 
commerdal travellers. A few years after its first publication. 
The Traveller became the property of Robert Torrens, an eager 
disciple of Jeremy Bentham, and a writer on political economy. 
Torrens and his friends purchased The Glche in 1823, and during 
many years the paper appeared with the double titla In all 
respects well conducted, it was recognised as one of the chief 
liberal organs, and the Melboiume administration of 1835 often 
used it for the first publication of ministerial news. It preserved 
its literary character, and, many years later, its sketchy serial and 
historical articles were widely known as ^ Globe tuniovers,’ their 
length always slightly exceeding a column. Francis Mahony, 
'Father Prout,’ was one of its regular contributors. In 1869, 
with new proprietors, it became moderately conservative, and, 
with varying fortune, so continued until after the end of the 
century. The ToM MaU Gazette obtained larger renown for its 
philosophic statesmanship. It was founded in 1865 by Frederick 
Greenwood, its proprietor being the wellknown publisher George 
Smith. The name was taken from Thackeray's sketch of captain 
Shandon in the Marshalsea, drawing up the prospectus of 
The PAH MaU Gazette —‘written by gentlemen for gentlemen.’ 
Greenwood turned the satire into reality. Under Thackeray, he 
had sub-edited The ComhiU Magazine, and his scheme contem¬ 
plated the production of a paper which, with the publication of 
news, should combine some of the characteristics of the already 
fiourishing Saturday Review and Spectator, Connect^ with the 
paper were men of marit in literature, such as (to mention men of 
very diverse qnaMcations) Anthony Trollope, Heniy Maine, Fitss- 
james Steph^ and H U. Grenville Murray. On several occasions, 
Bisnmlrch fried to Itoa friendly relations with it Greenwood, 
undoubt^y, ivas o^e of ^e ip’eat editors of the century, revising 
the wciPk of his 0(^frihftitca», suggesting topics and their treat¬ 
ment an4 .A W finidung touches. His 
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sourwa of information gave Mm early news of the intention of the 
French goTemment, in 1675, to obtain control over the Suez canal, 
by purchasing from the khedive of Egypt a large number of the 
shares held by him in that undertaking; and the fact was brought 
to the notice of Diraaeli, the prime-minister, who forestalled the 
French. When, in 1881, the liberal party obtained a large majority 
in the house of commons, Henry Yates Thompson, a son-in-law of 
George Smith, had become proprietor of The PcM Matt GazeUe, 
and, as he was a supporter of Gladstone, Frederick Greenwood 
and his colleagues were superaeded by John (now riscount) 
Morley, who was installed as editor, with W. T. Stead, of The 
Northern Echo, as his chief of staff. Greenwood thereupon 
started the 8t Jamies'8 Ckizette, but could not acquire for it 
the Togue of his earlier paper. The career of W. T. Stead, who 
in 1883 followed Morley as. editor, was remarkable. Brought 
up in a north country manse, and under the influence of 
fervent religious emotions, he believed that every step in his 
course was dictated directly from heaven. He assured the present 
writer that the Almighty set up finger-posts for him, whose inten¬ 
tion was unmistakable, and that, on several occasions, when he 
had seen these directions, he had obeyed the command, apparently 
risking everything that most men hold precious. His efforts 
startling in their form, for the more stringent protection of girls, 
and the pride with which he suffered the consequences of his 
action, illustrate this attitude. He was, however, possessed of 
much humour, and was a most graphic correspondent. At the end 
of five years, another change of editor took place; and, later 
still, in 1892, The Patt Matt Gaxette passed into a new proprietor¬ 
ship. At the same time. The Westminster Gazette was launched, 
which was conducted on much the same lines as those of the 
liberaf Patt Matt Gazette had been, and, during several years, was 
the only London penny paper supporting the liberal party. One 
especial feature of The Westminster Gazette has been its brilliant 
political caricatures. Stead was drowned in the disaster to the 
‘Titanic.’ 

For many years, London had one halfpenny evening paper, 
7^ Echo (established 1868). Similar hali^nny papers were 
already in being at Manchester and Bolton in Lancashire. Later, 
The Evening News and The Star appeared. 

Many as were the morning and evening papers published in 
London during the century, they were fitr outnumbered by weekly 
papers. Besides high-daw uid jmpular political weeMiw, the 

13—2 - 
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{Hctorial papers^ firom ThiJllw^iroted JL^mdon NewSf The lUuatrated 
Times (now extinct) and The Gra^h^y to those depending lately 
on the portraits of brides and bridegrooms, sportsmen and sports¬ 
women, actors, actresses and ladies of the ballet, the satirical 
and humorous papers frcun Puneh^ and Pun (now extinct) 
downwards, the century witnei^d the establishment of scores of 
weekly newspapers, dealing with almost every description of special¬ 
ised interest—^religious, atheistic, scientific, mechanical, financial, 
military, naval, architectural, dramatic and artistic, a marvellous 
record of the mental activity of the nation. All these make their 
particular appeal, and even to indicate the character of each would 
be impossible in these pages. Some of them, indeed, however 
well their articles may be written, make no pretence of belonging 
to the domain of literature. 

Why one newspaper succeeds and another fiiils, even the 
most experienced journalist will (as already hinted) hesitate to 
decide. The Co^itutionat, issued in 1836, had for its editor 
Laman Blanchmd, with Thornton Hunt, afterwards editor of 
The Daily Telegraphy as his assistant Thackeray’s Paris Sketch 
Book is reminiscent of the fact that he was Paris correspondent 
for the paper, in which his step-father and he had unfortunately 
invested money; and among its constant contributors were 
Bulwer Lytton, Douglas Jerrold and Sir William Molesworth. 
It existed only seven months. Another was The Hour, issued in 
1873 with captain Hamber as its editor. Hamber, who had been 
at Oriel college when lord Robert Cecil, afterwards third marquis 
of Salisbury, was also at Oxford, served in the Crimean war, 
and then turned to journalism. During several years, he edited 
The Stamdcurd with signal ability, but, eventually, quarrelled with 
Its proprietor, who desired less independence of official conser¬ 
vative party control Thereupon, The Hour was started‘as an 
ttif»^prot^tmit conservative paper, independent of the re- 
cogniised party leaders. It never found a sufficient public, and, 
in 1876, Disraeli 'heard with a pang that The Hour was no 
more.’ 

A milch more important publication was The Press, originated, 
in 1853^ as a iroekly rop'esmitative of progressive conservatism, 
its fir«t being Dira^li^ who, for some time, was a 

firequ^t odi^but^^ It editor was Samuel Lucas (not the 
Samu^ Lu^ cf Star) and the writers included 

Bulwer Lytto^ Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, 

8«e,|M|N^' * Ofi, emt€, voLxxik, ». 
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lord, Stanley, Sir J. B. Tennant, EL L. Hansel (afterwards dean 
of St Paul's) and Edward Vaughan Kenealy. Among later 
contributors were Richard Holt Hutton and Sir J. R. Seeley. It 
never obtained a circulation of more than 3500, and though, 
at its best period, it seems to hare been financially stable, it ceased 
to exist in 1866. 

Journalism has always allowed equality of literary opportunity 
to men and to women, to men who have made their mark at the 
universities and to those whose chief or only schooling has been 
such as they could pick up in the intervals of other occupations. 
Swift’s jnd^ent of Mrs Manley was that her writing, at times, was 
better than his ownK Defoe had an audience greater than that of 
Addison or Steele. In the early part of the nineteenth century, one 
of the self-educated had popularity and infiuence equal to those 
of any of his contemporaries. This was William Cobbett, bom 
in 1762, of whom, and of whose PolUiccd Register^ something 
has been said in a previous volume of this history^ 

In 1808 appeared the first of a distinctive school of weekly 
periodicals, combining surveys of politics, literature, the drama 
and the pictorial arts, in articles intended more nearly to resemble 
a careful and a deliberate essay than the current comments of the 
daily newspaper. This was The Excmiiner^ launched by John 
Hunt, and his more famous brother James Henry Leigh Hunt, 
of whose infiuence on English criticism and poetry an estimate 
will be found in an earlier volume of the present work^ In 
1805, John Hunt issued The News and Leigh, then in his twenty- 
first year, was its theatrical critic. The Examinwr followed. The 
dramatic criticism of The News had been free and independent, 
and attracted much attention. Writing of the kind was, according 
to Leigh Hunt’s Atitobiography, a great novelty. Similar inde¬ 
pendence in politics and literature marked The Examiner ; and, 
not less for outspoken comments than for high quality of writing, 
it soon attained eminence. Before it was one year old, it came 
under prosecution for libel, but without result In 1811, a scathing 
article on the prince regent—‘a violator of his word... the com¬ 
panion of gamblers and demireps'—was followed by prosecution; 
and, though Brougham, as on a previous occasion, defended the 
brothers, they were fined £500 each with costs of about £1000, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for two yeare. Their confinement 

1 See letters to Esther Johnson amd Bebeooa Dinglejr. No. xxxn, 23 Oot. 1711. 

* See, ante, vol. xx, pp. 4d—r51. 

* AnUt voi xn, pp. 220—i. 
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was not severe. Leigh Hunt ha4 his wife and femily with him, 
and visitors came every day—Charles and Maiy Lamb, Ha^itt^ 
Shelley, Barnes (later to edit The Times), Byron, Moore, Bentham 
and others. The popularity of The Examiner was not mam> 
tained; but, with varying fortunes, it continued in the hands of 
the Hunts until 1821, and, eventually, found a new and famous 
editor in Albany Fonblanque, a radical of the Benthamite school. 
Thus, during a quarter of a century, his paper was repre- • 
sentative of the advanced group of politiciana John Forster* 
followed him, and, later, Henry Morley, but the mani^ement and 
scheme of the paper were not modified to suit new conditions 
arising out of the competition of The Spectator and The Saturday 
Review, and, in the course of a few years. The Examiner's career 
ended. 

In 1828, Joseph Hume and others raised money to enable Robert 
Stephen Rintoul to start The Spedxbtor as an organ of * educated 
radicalism.’ It was, indeed, to perform for radicalism a service like 
that which Disrahli intended The Press to render to toryism, but, in 
the forefront, whether of educated radicalism, or of a liberalism 
not easily to be distinguished from independent conservatism. 
The Spectator has consistently held up the banner designed 
for it by its founder. Under- Rintoul, it disputed the supremacy 
of Fonblanque’s Examiner and led the advocacy of lord John 
Russell’s franchise measure of 1831 by demanding ‘ the BUI, the 
whole Bill and nothing but the Biir^—^a demand which The 
Examiner was obliged to echo, thus, in effect, acknowledging 
leadership. 

In 1855, The Saturday Review made its appearance without 
the compendium of news which had formed a large portion of The 
Spectator and The Examiner, and the former of these, after 
the death of Rintoul in 1858, was remodelled in the hands of 
Meredith Townsend and Richard Holt Hutton. Until Gladstone 
adopted the Home Rule policy in 1885, The Spectator was his 
C(mst^t supporter; but its attitude towards the liberal party 
hereupon changed as to this and as to some other subjects. 

According to their initial declaration, the Peelite projectors 
of The Satttreldy Meviem, as has been seen, wished to free thirty 
mUlion people who were ruled despotically by Times. Among 
early writers m The Mfipiew were Sir H. S. Maine, Sir James Fite- 
james Stephen, W. Veri^ Harcourt, £. A. Freeman, J. R Green, 
Abrahnm Hayward, WUham Scott (an eminent I^seyiteX Mrs 
lynn Linton and 0e<^ The paper was noted 
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especially for the pungency of its satire, the brilliance of its 
style and the nicety of its scholarship. The political events 
of 1886 lost the liberal party not a few of its supporters in 
journalism, and, therefore, Spediter was launched under the 
editorship of Sir T. Wemyss Reid, who had previously edited 
Leeds Mercury, It was conducted with abOity and existed 
a number of years without making headway in competition with 
The SpectaJtoT or The Saturda/y Revietc. Upon its discontinuance, 
'The Nation appeared as an advocate of advanced liberalismu 
Other qualified successes in this form of jounialism were Charles 
Mackay's London Review, in which Lawrence Oliphant, Charles 
Isaac Elton and William Black, the novelist, participated in 
1860, and The Leader, started, in 1849, with George Henry Lewes 
as principal writer and a staff including Herbert Spencer, Marian 
Evans, Alexander William Kinglake and Edward Michael Whitty 
—the last a peculiarly gifted writer of sketches of parliamentary 
celebrities. 

Mention should be made of William Ernest Henley’s effort to 
establish, in 1889, The Scots Observer as a literary review and an 
organ of imperialism, to be issued in Edinburgh, so that the Scottish 
capital might rival London in the possession of a weekly review, as 
it had done in quarterly reviewing and in daily jonmalisuL Henley 
summoned to his colours the most famous Scottish writere of the 
day, but, in a couple of years, it was found necessary to tranfer 
the paper to London, and to alter its title to T^ Natimud 
Observer, Even so, unfortunately, it did not find room for per¬ 
manent growth. 

A position of its own was achieved by Tlw Economist, which for 
seventeen years was under the editorship of Walter Bagehot, of whose 
gre^t critical powers, primarily, but not exclusively, devoted to 
the ^ncidation of economical and political questions, something 
has been said elsewhere ^ 

Although The Guardian, primarily, was a rel^ious weekly, being 
founded, in 1846, by a number of churchmen, including Gla^tone, 
it gave much attention to political, social, and literary subjects, and 
among its constant contributors were men of high rank in their 
respective depariroents of knowledge. Until 1885, it was generally 
a supporter of the liberal party, but, thereafter, its political inde¬ 
pendence became more and more pronouncjed. It is impossible 
here to survey the wide field of religious periodicals, valuable 
thou^ such a review would be as illustrating a gradual cfiiange 

1 Bee, vsts, obapters i and nx. 
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in tbe 'atlitade towards religions journalism not only of the general 
puldic, but, also, of trained theolc^^ns of yarious schools. A 
mere catalogue of professedly religious papers might be misleading. 

In specialised journalism, literature has always had a prominent 
place. In the first half of the eighteenth century, a weekly 
literary paper was founded entitled The Grvb Street Journalt 
Alexander Pope being an ^rly contributor. Its most notable 
successor, in the early part of the nineteenth century, was The 
Literary GaseUU^ establislied by William Jerdan, in 1817. George 
Crabbe, Mary Russell Milford and Barry Cornwall wrote for it, 
and its career extended into the fifties. In 1828, it met an 
antagonist destined to win the firat place— The Athenaemn. A full 
history of this long-lived literary paper has been written by the son 
of John Francis, who, at an early age, became associated with 
its business management The Athenaeum, in 1830, was only 
strugg ling for existence when Charles Wentworth Dilke was placed 
in authority. The help given him by John Francis was of great 
value, but Dilke, in addition to being an enterprising proprietor, 
was, also, a man of letters, and, by his own writing, did much 
towards making secure the position of the paper. It would be 
impossible here to enumerate the nineteenth-century English 
writers who had more or less close connection with The Athe¬ 
naeum and though, at various times, endeavours—such as those of 
The Reader and The Academy —have been made to depose it, 
these have not been attended with success. 

Of journalism dealing with society in its many phases, much 
has been seen, not only in daily newspapers but, also, in specialised 
weekly publicationa Of these, in the first half of the century, John 
Ridl, which was also a political paper, became notorious, and was 
ofbmi Ihreateued with prosecutions for libel, so much so th|it its 
chief conductors Theodore Hook, R H. Rirham, T. Haynes Bayley 
and James Smith (of Rejected Addresses) sheltered themselves 
in an anonymity which prosecutors were not able to penetrate. 
In more recent years, The WoHd, founded by Edmund Yates 
and Hmiry Labouchm^ and Truth, launched by the latter after 
some disagreement vdth Yates, became celebrated by their daring 
(sritlcianiw. . 

A brief nnriee be added of the illustrated press, which is 
one of t^ di8tiiicti|e growHiS of the century. Bough woodcuts, 
iUustralbig old: and thus appeiding to the masses, 

attracted by l!e^re^tf^<n)S of mimes, and other incidents 
naitoted to Ihm were followed by work much 
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, more .artistic, but making appeal by means essentially the same. 
The adaptation of the art was possible, firet, by improved mechanical 
production, and, later, by the application of photography, which, 
because of its ability to image an actual scene, has taken the 
place of the craftsman who, working* from rapid notes, assisted by 
his power of imagination, contrived to represent not merely the 
facts, but, also, something of their meaning. The illustration 
of news pamphlets was common in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuriea In 1740, The Daily Poet contained a narrative 
of admiral Vernon’s attack on the Spaniards at Porto Bello 
illustrated with a view of the fleet, the fortifleations, the 
harbour, the position of the Spanish fleet and the town; and 
Owen's WeeMy Chronide, in 1758, portrayed the British attack 
on Rochefort. These are said to be the earliest attempts in a 
newspaper to illustrate a news articled 

The Observer^ a Sunday paper still in existence, was the first 
to adopt wood engraving after Bewick’s development of the art; 
but, in 1806, The Times had an illustration, slightly influenced by 
Bewick’s method, of Nelson’s funeral car. The Observer's illus¬ 
trations of the Cato street conspiracy in 1820, of the trial of queen 
Caroline in the same year and the coronation of George IV, of his 
visit to Ireland in the following year and of the famous murder of 
Weare by Thurtell, Probert and Hunt in 1823, were striking 
instances of ability to cater for a public on the look-out for 
sensational effect The Observer^ indeed, was a worthy* fore¬ 
runner of the cheap illustrated newspapers numerous at the end 
of the century. 

ThelUustratedLondonNews was, however,a great leap forward. 
Among the thirty-two woodcuts of the first number was a view ot 
the burning of Hamburg, apparently drawn from the inner Alster. 
Some of the character-sketches are as good as any published 
since, and far more distinctive than any photographic Ulustrations. 
Kenny Meadows, Birkett Foster, John Leech, Sir John Gilberf^ 
Alfred Crowquill and their colleagues, employed by Herbert 
Ingram, were associated with writers already known, and the 
paper soon attained a large circulation. It was followed by The 
Pictorial Timm and this, again, by many others; but, chief 
among its surviving competitors are The Graphic, The Queens 
The Illudrated Sporting and Dramatic News, The Fidd, The 
^here. The Graphic made a step in advance when it was sup¬ 
plemented by The DoMy Graphic. 

I Th 4 PiOoridl Prm (1886), by Mason Jackson. 
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We have noted geveral praiseworthy, but unsuccessful, atti^pts 
to found journals, and, although this narrative deals mainly with 
the nineteenth century, we may add references to two which fisdl 
in the twentieth. One was the issue of ThA Pilots partly in com-' 
petition with The Onardiaiu The literary quality and variety of 
interest in the articles of The Pilot deserved a success which waa 
not attained. The difficulties in the way of fighting a well- 
established periodical are very great, a newcomer having to incur 
expenses practically equalling those of the periodical with which 
it competes, while its advertising revenue is, necessarily, very small 
in comparison; and it often lumpens that the strain involved m 
such conditions is greater than the projectors are able or willing 
to bear. A similar comment may be made upon the fate of 
The Tribune, intended, by its projector, to take a position at the 
head of liberal journalism. The intention was admirable; and, 
from a purely literary point of view, many were the regrets 
when it was learnt that the paper was p, financial failure. 

If the history of the newspaper press of the ‘ provinces ’ could 
be traced in detail, it would be found, in the main, the vehicle 
of opinion entirely independent of that expressed in London, 
admitting the leadership of the London press as little as other 
members in parliament would allow it to those sitting for London 
constituencies. The 'provincial' press has, indeed, been much 
more free than the London pr^ from the infiuence of political 
orgaqisers. It has been read by weavers and shoemakers no 
less than by employers of labour and profe^ional men\ No 
doubt, newspapers printed in London have always had a wider 
circulation in the provinces than country newspapers have had 
in London. One of the prosecutions which Oobbett and the 
Hunts underwent was for reprinting an article written for and 
published in The Stamford News', and, though London has 
exerdsed an attraction for newspaper writers because of the 
greater variety of opportunities which it offers them, many news¬ 
papers publh^ed out of Jjondon have been as well written and 
edite<^ as careful and, within limits, as enterprising in the 


collection of ne^r^ and as skilled in the arrangement of material, 
as any Lender journal Several of the country newspapers 
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There were counta^ papers in the early part of the eighteenth 
centniy; and, though they copied from their London contem¬ 
poraries much of their general and foreign news, they printed 
information peculiar to -the districts in which they circulated. 
The ‘provincial’ press has attracted men of abihty. Ths 
Iris had, as editor, James Montgomery the poet; Hugh Miller, 
the geologist, edited The Edinburgh Witness ; James Hannay, 
The Edinburgh Courant ; William Henry Ireland was editor of 
The York Herald when, in 1823, Sydney Smith sent to it for 
publication the manuscript of his earliest political speech, that at 
the Three Tuns in Thirst That Sydney Smith and his friends should 
want their speeches to be published in this way, indicates the 
importance of the country press at the time\ John Mackay Wilson, 
author of Talee of the Borders^ etUled The Berwick Advertiser ; 
William Etty, the painter, was a compositor on The HiM Pmdc ^; 
De Quincey, during a part of his residence in the lake district, 
walked once a week into Kendal to edit The Westmorland CUizette 
and see his leading article printed; Alexander Russel, of The 
Scotsman, was as influential and as independent as any writer in 
the United Kingdom. These men flourished in days when, accord¬ 
ing to some writers, the provincial press was a weak reflex of 
opinions published in London—a statement which would be 
entirely ridiculous if applied to the latter’half of the nineteenth 
century, when the extended use of the telegraph had made it 
possible for the provincial newspapers to receive simultaneously 
with the London press reports of important occurrences and 
speeches, and to comment upon them the same night. ^ Indeed, 
there have been occasions when complaints were made in behalf 
of an eminent statesman that, though he spoke in London, the 
provincial newspapers could print his speech and leading articles 
upon it; while his supporters in the London press could not do 
more than print his speech—commenting on it the following ay. 
AlS in London, so in the country, the removal of toxes upon 
paper, newspapers and advertisements gave a great impetus 
journalism, many papers being started, and not a few ® ® 

weeklies being converted into dailies. Space will not permit a 
sketch of these, valuable though it would be, if not, indeed, 
essential, in any complete narrative of the industnal, social and 
educational development of the country. Mention, J^^ever, must 
be made of The Manchester Guardum, because, at the end ot the 
centuiy, through a variety of causes, it became the chief mormng 

* 1 See G. W. B. BaeeeU’e Sydney Smith, p. i09. 
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exponent of tiberal policy in the United Kingdom, and because^ 
during many year^ there were associated with it writers of the 
highest^ rank in special subjects. It is remarkable that tbese 
qualities did not, in any way, l^«en its experience of the keen 
competition £»t up by less expensive journalism. Manchester had 
been the scene of the first endeavour to issue a daUy paper in 
the provinces. This was in 1811 \ Another journal issued outside 
London should, also, be mentioned because of its metropolitan 
character. The Scotmaan was founded in Edinburgh in 1817, to 
promote reasoned liberal opinions. It developed into a daUy paper, 
and, in the hands of Alexander Bussel, achieved a wide and sound 
reputation. Its Support vas wholly given to the liberal party until 
1885. 

The hal^nny evening papers of the biggest centres in the 
' province and Scotland are better arranged than those of London. 
Like the chief morning papers, they are connected with London 
by private telegraph wires, and it would be impossible for any 
London evening newspaper to obtain, within their areas, a rircula- 
tion of more than a few dozen copies, bought for some especial 
feature. 

The tendency of journalism towards the end of the century 
was not of the kind anticipated by writers and thinkers of the 
middle period. It depended more and more upon advertise¬ 
ments ; in many cases, the cost of procuring news and articles, 
and printing and publishing them, are materially greater than 
the prices charged for the newspax)er8; and those with very 
large circulations are not always noted for careful ascertainment 
of fitets or for deliberation in their political judgments. 

^e journalist has no title to usurp the functions of prophet, 
and, therefore, no attempt is made here to look into the future. 
The great dependence of newspaper properties upon advertise¬ 
ments may or may not subject them to a rude shock, or, as a 
result* of a reorganisation of industrial conditions, to a gradual 
loss of revenue. In either case, no doubt, the contraction of their 
activities in the matter oS the very expensive collection of news 
would be probable, since a grow^ in circulation cannot com- 
pens^c. foi^ the shrinicage of advertisements. Our task has been 
to rec<8^ of EhgHsh journalism, and this, as we have 

epdeaWured to show^ been at least in harmony with the 
^^eneral developnii^ ill arts and science, and in the industrial, 
sodal ahd of the country. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORIANS, BIOGRAPHERS AND POLITICAL 

ORATORS 

A. Writers on Medieval and Modern History^ 

In a comparison of English historical literature in the nineteenth 
with that in the eighteenth century, nothing is more striking than 
the advance and the expansion of the study of the national past. 
As was remarked in an earlier volume®, Hume’s was the first history 
of England by a native historian worthy to be classed as literature; 
and, after him, the subject fell largely into the hands of professed 
political or ecclesiastical partisans. Robertson’s History of 
Scotland is not wholly exempt from such a charge; Smollett’s 
continuation of Hume is certainly open to it; and no other 
work in the field of national history can be said to have been 
produced in the course of the century which has survived it 
except as material for subsequent use. A reason for the un¬ 
productiveness, on this head, of the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, and the early years of its successor, might, of course, be 
sought in the great national struggle against the French revolution 
and the conquering power to which it gave birth. This struggle 
finds its counterpart in the endeavours of the romanticists- to 
break up the literary and artistic solidarity of classicism, and to 
trace the diversity of actual life in the specific features preseifting 
themselves in national, provincial or local institutions, forms of 
government, social ways and manners. Scott, more than any other 
writer in verse or prose, by his incomparable historical novels, 
taught English historians to reproduce in their works the atmo¬ 
sphere of the times and the colouring of the localities which they 
desired to recall. Hie lesson was reinforced by two different 
currents of studies and interests. The first was a result of the 

1 Nor vriten on Mioient history &nd early eoolesiastioal history, see, ante, voL xn, 
ohap. XIV. 
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diligent enquiry into the origvnm of our national institutions 
and their effect upon our national life which formed part of the 
new pwvement of the new century—in other woi^, of the 
beginnings of historical criticism ^ In the study and literary 
treatment of the national history, this research concentrated itself 
in the labours of what has been called the Germanist school, whose 
adherents strove to show 

*the extent to which modern congtitutional ideas were connected with 
medieval facts, and the share that the German element has had in the 
development of institntions and classes,’ and * succeeded in establishingr the 
characteristically Germanic gfeneral aspect of English history, a result 
which does not exclude Roman influence, but has to be reckoned with in all 
attempts to establish definitely its bearing and strength V 

The second current, again, was one which affected England in 
common with all other western nations, but which acted upon her 
life and literature in a way peculiar to herself. In the period 
roughly circumscribed by'the revolutionary years 1830 and 1848—9, 
social questions, concerned with the economic conditions of the 
people at large, assumed an unprecedented prominence ; and 
these led to a study, very little followed before, of the economic 
influences mider which nations arise and have their being. Other 
sciences were called upon to contribute towards an understanding 
of the foundations of popular life, the materials out of which it is 
formed and the reasons which determine its progress or decay. 
Historical research, animated by a living interest in the present, 
rather than by a romantic yearning for a revival of the past, thus 
came to demand, and find, new fields for its labours. 

The first name to be mentioned among writers of English history 
from the close of the eighteenth century onwards is, unmistak¬ 
ably, that of Sharon Turner. Bom and educated in London*, 
he w^s, as a boy, attracted to the study of northern literature 
through a version, in Percy’s Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 
of that Death-Song of Ragnar Lodhrdk which is held to have 
first suggested the study in England of Norse antiquity ^ He 

^ Cf., ante, vol. xn, chap. xiv. 

2 Soe P. Vinogradoff’s illummating introdaetion to Villainage in England; E$mys 
on EnglUh and Medieval History (Oxford, 1892). 

^ He was a pnpil at James Davis’s academy in Pentonville, and his literary career 
illastrates the value of the attempts made in these academies to supply instruction 
in modern subjects. Cf. the syllabus of courses in history and geography by Priestley 
at Warrington (where be worked from 1761 to 1767) appended to Parker, Irene, Dis¬ 
senting Academies in England (Cambridge, 1914); and see, generally, ante, voL x, 
pp. 381—8. 

* See, for some account of the literary influence of the Death Song upon Sir William 
Temple and others, ante, vol. x, pp. 221—4. 
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eari/ Ab&Ddoned the active piireuit of the legal profession, andj 
in 1T95, settled for many years in the neighbourhood of the 
British Museum, long the constant resort of bis strenuous l^ure. 
Here, the Old English MSS in the Cottonian library l^came his 
chief study, and it was on his researches in these and similar 
sources that was founded his History of England from the 
earliest period to the Norman Conquest, produced from 1799 to 
1806, after sixteen years of preparatory labours. It was well, 
received by Palgrave and other authorities, but was also subjected 
to unfavourable criticism, which, in one instance, called forth a 
vindication from the author^. On the whole, the success of the 
work was such as to encourage him to produce, in steady sequence, 
a continuation from the Norman conquest to 1500, and a further 
continuation, covering the reign of Henry VIII, with a ‘political 
history of the commencement of the English Reformation,’ which 
he afterwards carried on to the death of Elizabeth. The latter 
portions of the work, published in 1829, under the collective title 
The History of England, failed to command a popularity 
equalling that of their predecessors. The reformation period, in 
particular, had, as we shall see, been recently treated by Lingard, 
some of whose ecclesiastical views, indeed, Sharon Turner was 
desirous of controverting. But his volumes dealing with Old 
English times, though they share his general characteristics of 
great amplitude and sententiousness of expression, have the dis¬ 
tinctive note of original research both wide in range and assiduous; 
nor can he be refused the credit of having pointed the way in 
which Kemble and Thorpe followed, and thus made it possible for 
Palgrave and Freeman to construct their great worka It was in 
Sharon Turner that the interest was first awakened which led to 
the appointment (in 1800) of the first Record commission, whose 
composition, unfortunately, rendered its elforts of but little effect, 
till, mainly through the efforts of (Sir) Harris Nicolas, It was 
superseded (in 1836) by the new commission, of which Palgrave was 
the souL Sharon Tomer himself cannot rank as a great historian; 
and it might, perhaps, be questioned whether his proper place is 
among historians at all His early volumes are marred by a 
cumbrous method, a tedious style and an antiquated philology; yet, 
a survey of their contents suffices to show the bieadth of their 
autlmr’s design and the indefatigable industry expended upon its 
executkffi. His place in literature he owes, not to service or 
circumstances^ but to his courage and energy in research, which 

^ See bibliography. 
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enabled him, first among English writers, to make his connt-iymen 
aware qf the elements of future national greatness revealed in the 
life ofiour immigrant forefathers. 

Some time before the new movement in English historical 
studies, which had derived a strong impulse from what had, of 
recent years, been done in France and Germany S can be said to 
have been fairly at work, two writers had produced historical works 
of national significance. John Lingard’s History of Englan4y 
indeed, had been in preparation for about thirteen years, before, 
in 1819, the first three volumes of the work appeared, bringing 
it to the end of the reign of Henry VII, a point very near the 
critical part of the narrative, if its avowed more special purpose 
be considered. Lingard’s earliest book. The Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, had been published so early as 1806. Here 
is ol^ervable, together with a determination to base statements of 
historical facts upon original authorities, the desire, which became 
the mainspring of his History and, it is not too much to say, the 
object of his life, to convince his countrymen of their mis¬ 
conceptions as to the Roman catholic faith and its influence upon 
the action of its adherents. He was himself bom and bred as a 
catholic (although his father was a protestant by descent), and 
owed practically the whole of his training to Douay, where, it is 
stated, no instruction was given in .history. On the dispersion of 
the college at Douay, Lingard spent some time in the centre of 
English catholic affairs. He became acquainted with Charles 
Butler, author of The Booh of the Roman Catholic Church and 
long active in promoting the abolition of penal laws against 
catholics. These eSbrts, as implying long participation in church 
aflfairs, were vehemently opposed by John Milner, afterwards 
titular bishop of Castabala and a ruthless adversary of Lingard 
and the moderate catholic party. Lingard was all but deterred 
from carrying out his design of writing a history of England, 
which he had cherished during the latter part of a collegiate life of 
nearly thirty years. Declining the presidency of Ushaw college, 
where he had held the arduous post of vice-president—^as he 
afterwards refused a mitre—^he, in 1811, took up the humble 

^ In France, where the spirit that pervaded the laboors of Mabillon and his fellow- 
Benedictines had never been wholly extinguished, the iteole det Cluirtes, which marked 
the beginning of a systematic training in the study of medieval documents, dates from 
ISiK), though it had to pass through a period of uncertainty, and even of temporary 
extinction, before its revival nine years later. In Germany, the publication of Jlfonu- 
menta Oermaniae Hiatoriea, the first modem collection of medieval sources edited with 
all the appliances of modern oritioal scholarship, began in 1826. 
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duties of the mission at Horabj near lancaster; and here be 

remained, almost continaously, duiwg tii6 FBSt of hl8 llfBf wbicb 
ended there, forty years later, in his eighty-first year. The remote 
northern presbytery became a sort of literary centre, in which he 
was periodically visited by Brougham and other leaders of the 
northern circuit, and whence he exercised an influence over the 
conduct of catholic afiairs, which neither Milner’s intrigues nor 
the frank differences of opinion between Wiseman and himself 
could extinguish. This influence was due to his History of 
Englcmd, which appeared in the critical period of catholic 
afiairs preceding the Emancipation act and, at Borne, was held 
to have largely contributed to the change in public feeling which 
had made that act possible. Whether or not pope Leo XII, as 
Lingard believed, not long before the completion of his History, 
intended to acknowledge his services by raising him, sooner or 
later, to the cardinalate, such a recognition of endeavours equally 
free frojn blind partisanship and from adulation would have done 
honour to the church which he loved and served. 

Lingard’s first three volumes at once achieved what, in the 
circumstances, must be reckoned a remarkable success. It is not 
too much to say that this was mainly due to the use made by the 
writer of his study of original MSS, both at home and in Rome, 
and to the straightforward and lucid style of his narrative. Few 
historians have written so little ad captandum as Lingard, 
whether in this or in later, and more contentious, portions of 
his work ; if there is in him little warmth of sympathy, neither is 
there any vituperative vehemence. No historian has ever better 
trained himself in the art of avoiding the giving of offence ; and 
none was less likely to be ‘ run away with ’ by ardent admiration 
for those fEiscinatiug historical characters in which fimaticism is 
often intermingled with devotion to a great and noble .cause. 
On the other hand, there never was a more vigilant recorder of 
facts than Lingard, or one whom criticism was less successful in 
convicting of unfounded statements ; it was not his way to take 
anything in his predecessors for granted, and he wished his work 
to fulfil the purpose of a complete refutation of Hume, without 
the appearance of such a purposed 


* This is ttrought out in John Allen’s review in TKt Edinburgh Review (April 1826, 
Tol. xm), where Lingard is blamed for *his anathema against the philosophy of history, 
which he is pleased to term the philosophy of romance,’ bat which is either a sacrifice 
to cant or I'asalt of his dislike of Hume. Allen's second review of Lingard (Jane 
1826) dealt specially with the St Bartholomew, a problem which may almost be described 
as^till under hreatmmiit; and it tras in reply to this that Lingard issued his Vindication 
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In the subsequent volumes of his History^ Lingard’s skill and 
judgment were put to the severest of tests, and it is not unjust 
to him to say that the history of the reformation, or that of 
a particularly complicated section of it, was never written with 
more discretion than it was by him. On the one hand, he 
refused to shut his eyes, like some other judges of conservative 
tendencies, to certain aspects of the conflict—the dark side of 
monasticism, for instance. On the other, he declined to launch 
forth into discussions of the general consequences of the English 
reformation, and allowed the course of events—of which, in his 
account of the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, he was able to add 
many new elucidations—^to tell its own story. Even in relating 
the critical struggle between Elizabeth and her Scottish rival, he 
hardly becomes a partisan; while his narrative of the reign of 
James I plainly marks the end of Roman Catholicism as an organic 
part of the national life. The later volumes of the History 
followed in fairly regular succession, the last (vol. viii) appearing 
in 1830, with a notable account of the antecedents of the revolution 
of 1688, including the character of James II. Lingard moved more 
easily as his work progressed, as well as in the careful revisions to 
which he subjected it^ and in which he freely entered into an 
examination of views opposed to his own, Macaulay’s among them. 
While his protcstant assailants found no palpable holes in his 
armour, he maintained his own position in the catholic world, 
consistently holding aloof from ultramontane views and shaping 
his course as seemed right to him. Yet, his conviction that he had 
signally contributed to the change in educated public opinion in 
England as to his church and her history, though tiie intention 
implied is compatible with perfect veracity of statement as well 
as perspicacity of judgment, cannot be said to imply that search 
after truth for its own sake which is the highest motive of 
the historian. Lingard’s tone is not apologetic, but his purpose 
avowedly is; and, while his work retains its place among histories 
of England based on scholarly research, conceived in a spirit of 
fairness and composed with lucidity and skill, it lacks alike the 
intensity of spirit which animates a great national history and 
the breadth of sympathy which ife inseparable from intellectual 

(1826). Southey’a oriticisms of the refonnstion TolumeB in The Quarterly iJewtetp 
(December 1826, vol. xxxiii) were expanded in his popnlar Book of the Church, whii^ 
led to a literary controversy between its author and Charles Butler. On the catholic 
side, the irreconcilable Milner was provoked by the account of the earlier part of the 
reformation, and in vain attempted to procure the condemnation of the book at Bome. 

* The last edition revised by himself bears the date 1864—6. ^ 
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independence. Lingard's book, it should ^ added, is a political 
history only, and sheds no light on either the literary or theaocial 
progress of the nation. * 

It was only at a relatively advanced stage of Lingard’s career 
as a historian—^in 1835—t^t he made acquaintance with the 
historical work of his contemporary Henry Hallam, a typically 
national figure among eminent English writers of history \ Eton 
and Oxford, although they had helped to form the man and give 
him free access to what was best in the social, political and 
intellectual life of his generation, had done little else to equip him 
for the career which he preferred to bar or parliament Inasmuch 
as he enjoyed, throughout life, ample leisure and easy conditions of 
existence, he could take his time about both reading and writing ; 
but he used these opportunities with a conscientious thoroughness 
such as no class-room training or examination-room system could 
have surpassed in efiectiveness. The ^classic Hallam,' as Byron 
chose to call the Edinburgh reviewer whose sole avowed pre- 
tensioud to fame had, so far, consisted in his contributions to Mmae 
Etonemes (1795), spent more than a decade in preparing his first 
book, which, on its appearance (in 1818), revealed itself at once as 
what every production of Hallam’s maturity became as a matter 
of course—a ‘ standard ’ work of historical literature and learning®. 
In A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, he 
undertook to subject to a philosophical survey the course of 
European history, as a whole, during the ten centuries from the 
great popular migrations to the formation of the chief states of 
modem Europe, and, at the same time, to consider the special 
growth of each particular state. In this truly comprehensive 
essay, Hallam showed himself both too restrained and too sure¬ 
footed to lapse into mere generalities, although the work cannot, 
of course, rank with Guizot’s rather later HisUnre de la Civilisor 
tion en France, which, though unfinished, also overshadowed the 
same writer’s earlier and more concise HisUnre g^nArcde ds la Civi- 
lisation en Europe. The chapter on England in The Middle Ages 


* It is sarions, in view of the high repatation of HaUam’s name with saeoessive 
genezatimiB of historical stadents, that the only biographical account of him worth 
notice riionld be Mignet'a, in ^loges HUtcnquet (Paris, 1864). This is remarked by 
Sir Leslie Stephen in his article on Hallam in vol. xxiv L. of N. B. (1890), where 
a few additianal facts, likewise due to family information, are snpplied. 

s Hallaon's way of asserting his sureness as to facts was overpowering in con¬ 
versation; and ^omas Campbell described him as„> though devoid of gall and 
bitterness, yet ‘ a perfect boa>*aontradiotor.' (Campbell’s Idfe and Letten, ed. Beattie, 
W., vol. in, p. Sl£.) 
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unmistakably announces the future historian of the English 
constitution, with his consciousness of the value, for an insight 
infb the political and social development of a nation, of an enquiry 
into the continuous growth of its laws. For the rest, the limits 
of Hallam’s gifts as a historian are manifest in the earliest of 
his works; but, together with them, there becomes apparent the 
unflinching severity of his moral judgment, the most distinctive 
note of, what Mignet calls him, Hhe magistrate of history.’ 

In 1827 was published the best known of Hallam’s works— 
best known, because of the clearness and solidity that still keep 
it a text-book of the subject which it treats, and which, to the 
large megority of students of English history, is the sum and 
substance of all that compels theirjnterest in the national past 
We may regret, especially in view of the great internal changes 
undergone by this country in the epoch of Hallam’s later man¬ 
hood, that he should have fixed the death of George II as the 
terminus ad quern of his Constitutional History of Englaniid; and 
*we may wish, since he would thus have widened the point of view 
of a long succession of English learners of history, that he had 
di'awii the line of the book's terminus a quo at the beginning of 
the middle ages instead of at their close; albeit, in this respect, 
his own Middle Ages, in some measure, and the \ater works of 
Stubbs and others most efiectively supplemented his labours, and 
gave true unity to the whole subject. Hallam’s own political 
opinions, however, would hardly have carried him as a historian 
through the periods of revolution in France and democratic reform 
at home; he distinctly dissociated himself ftom the Reform bill 
movement of 1830—2, and showed a distrust of the multitude 
which even Sir Archilmld Alison’s could hardly have surpassed; 
while his heart was with the constitutional progress which, after 
thq violent interruption of the Civil war and the ensuing inter¬ 
regnum, was consummated in the revolution of 1688, and crowned 
by the passing of the Act of settlement. In other words, 
Hallam was a whig of the * finality’ school; what he approved 
and admired in our laws and institutions was their power of 
endurance, after they had resulted from centuries of conflict with 
the pretensions of the prerogative, which came over with foreign 
conquest, while the principles of the nation’s laws were rooted in 
its own past. This conflict forms, as it were, the heart or nucleus 
of his story; nor does it lose anything of its sternness or of its inner 
consistenegr in his hands. His style is without fascination, charm 
or richness; but it is raised above a mere business tone by the 
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sense manifest beneath it of great issues worthy of arduous 
struggles; so that it never wearies, just as the great interests 
of life which it befits a man to cherish—the cause of the commbn- 
weal and of personal freedom— never grow stale. Of these thinp, 
Hallam’s work is, as it were, the representative; what lies beyond, 
it ignores. Hallam’s C<maUutioncd History was, at a later date 
(1861—3), adequately continued by Sir Thomas Erskine May, who 
had made a name for himself by his standard work, The RtdeSy 
Orders wnR Proceedings of the House of Commons (1854). His 
Constitutional History is distinguished both by the admirable 
perspicuity of its arrangement and by the decisive clearness of its 
tone. Walter Bagehot’s The English Constitution (1867) will be 
briefly noticed elsewhere^ 

When, in his last great book, Hallam once more passed out of 
the domain of politics into that of literature, and undertook, with 
impartial eye and undeflected judgment, to furnish an Iwtrodnction 
to the Literature of Europe during the Fiftemth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (1837—9), it was as if he desired to bequeath’ 
to the world of letters the knowledge he had garnered during a 
long life. He had remained a stranger to few fields of literary 
study and become familiar with most of the homes of European 
civilisation, since its new birth in the land which he had probably 
loved next to his own, and which, in his later years, had been 
specially endeared to him by its varied associations with the two 
sons whose names will always be remembered with that of their 
father. The work, which, to this day, few literary students would 
be willing to spare, illustrates, more than any other of his produc¬ 
tions, the equity as well as the acumen of his critical conclusions; 
but the form it takes is too compressed for it to satisfy more 
exacting demands. Without being reticent where candour is 
called for, or shallow where great depths have to be sounded it 
oflers a model of an introductory survey that needs to be filled up 
with the comments and illustrations of the best kind of cicerone- 
ship; and, though necessarily it must fail more and more to 
satisfy in parts, it will, as a whole, long challenge supersession. 

At ene time, it mi^t have seemed as if, in the charmed circle 
of the whigs, one of its most honoured members, who, early in his 
career (1791), had, not without credit, crossed swords with Bnrke, 
were, after he had entered into the second and less eccentric phase 
of his poliHcal opinions, destined to take a leading place among 
Ei]gllsh historhins. But Sir James Mackintosh, who, like Macaulay, 

1 See, jMwt, pp. —8. 
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was tempted from home by public employment in India, was with¬ 
out the intellectual energy of his junior, and less indifferent than 
He to the attractions of clubs and society. Moreover, like many 
lesser men, he could never quite settle down to one particular line 
of study and production, and the claim of philosophy seemed, on 
the whole, the strong^t upon his mind. On his homeward voyage 
from Bombay, in 1811—12, he had begun an introduction to a 
history of England from the revolution of 1688 to that of 1789; 
but he speedily entered parliament, and, for some time, held a 
professorship of law and general politics at Haileybury. Towards 
the end of his life (1830), he published a much-read Disaertatimi 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, chiefly during the 17th 
and 18^fe Centuries^, Thus, little leisure was left, or sought, 
for the History of England expected from Mackintosh’s pen; 
and, besides a volume bearing that title, contributed by him to 
Lardner’s Cabinet Oydopasdia, he only produced an unfinished 
History of the Bevolution in England in 1688, which was un¬ 
satisfactorily edited by William Wallace, with a continuation, to 
say the least, ill-suited to either the book or its subject This 
performance is chiefly known by Macaulay’s essay upon it—not 
itself one of his choicest efforts—and by the scandal which ensued. 
Mackintosh, notwithstanding the honour and glory which he 
enjoyed among a large circle of his contemporaries, can, as a 
historian, hardly be regarded as more than a precursor of 
Macaulay, to whom we accordingly turn. 

Thomas Babington (lord) Macaulay’s youthful Edinburgh 
essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History, with all its enthusiasm, 
indicates very clearly the qualities which distinguish him from the 
author of that work, whose whole spirit, he says, is * that of the 
bench, not that of the bar.’ For himself, he was, among modern 
historians, the greatest of advocates; as his early essay History^ 
shows, he had drunk too deeply of the spirit of the ancient 
masters and had too closely studied their manner of narrative 

* It was this essay, first produced as a supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which gave rise to James Mill’s bitter Fragment on Mackintosh (really an apology 
for Bentham). The reply to Macaulay’s attack upon Mill’s essay on Government 
(1829) was written by John Stuart Mill; Macaulay’s retort, The Westminster Reviewer^s 
Defence of Mill, followed in the same year. 

* It was published in The Edinburgh Review for May 1828, as a notice of 
Henry Neele’s The Romance of History: England, and reprinted in vol. i of his 
Miscellaneous Writings, posthumously published in 1860. This essay asserts that 
*in an ideal history of England Henry YIU oonld be painted with the skill of a 
Tacitus *; and * the skirmishes of the Civil War would be told, as Thucydides could 
have told them, with perspicuous oonoisenesB.’ 
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and cbaractermtion uot to be desdroaa of reprodudng, witii their 
picturesqueness and point, the intensity of feeling which inspired 
their art, and to take pride in his iMurtisanship as he gloried in his 
patriotism. 

Bom in 1800, Macaulay almost grew into manhood with the 
great events of the second decade of the century, and first took 
thought of his History at the time of one of its greatest political 
struggles Sir George Trevelyan’s biography of his venerated 
kinsman, besides bringing home to every reader the tmthfulness 
of its portraiture of a man who justified the opinion formed, in 
his boyhood, by Hannah More as to the transparent purity and 
sin(»rity of his nature, shows that his services to his country and 
the empire were far from being absorbed in those which, with 
voice and pen, he rendered to his party; and that, in heart and 
soul, he was, from first to last, the man of letters whose fame grew 
into an enduring national possession. The path of distinction 
opened earl;^ for him in literary as well as in political work; to 
a forensic 6areer, he was not drawn, notwithstanding his oratorical 
g^ifts, his marvellous power of memory and what has been "well 
described as his extraordinary sense of the concrete. He was the 
most indefatigable of workers, both from motives highly honourable 
to him (he was an excellent son to his father, Zachary Macaulay, 
a chief pillar of the anti-slavery movement, and, through life, a 
devoted brother) and from natural disposition, and he could say 
for himself that ^when I sit down to work 1 work harder and 
frster than any peraon that 1 ever knew.’ In the earlier half of his 
life, he found himself obliged to earn mon^ to supplement the 
income from his Trinity fellowship and, subsequently, from his 
commissionership in bankruptcy; and when, in 1830, he began his 
History qf Eiigland, he did not think it possible to give himself 
up to preparation for what might prove an unremunerative tas{E. 
Thus, though, as it proved, nearly thirty years were yet before 
him, he abstained from entering at once upon a work which he 
might still have carried out on a scale such as that which he 
originally contemplated when fixing the death of George III as 
ulterior limit; and he became a regular contributor to periodical 
literature, KnigMs QmrUriy Magazine and The Edinbwrgh 
itemew in particular. An article proposed by him to the latter 
joumfd, alter a visit to France at the time of the revolution of 
1830, having been rejected through the intervention of Brougham 
(never Macaub^y^s friend), he planned a history of France from the 
restoration to the accession of Louis-FhOippe, but did not carry it 
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to quite one hundred printed pages—^in which condition it was 
afterwards distxyvered. When, in 1834, be accepted a seat on the 
India council, and, during his residence in India (where he never 
became domesticated) to 1838, devoted to literature such leisure as 
he could command. The Edinburgh Review, again, gathered its 
ripe fruits. On his return home, now in possession of a sufficient 
income, a parliamentary career once more offered itself to him; 
and, though he had already begun his History of England, he, in 
1839, accepted oflSce under lord Melbourne. In 1841, the whig 
ministry fell, and the opportunity of the History seemed to have 
once more arrived; but he turned aside, for the moment, to com¬ 
pose his Lays of Ancient Rome (1842)^ The volume evinced his 
approval of Niebuhr’s celebrated theory as to the chief source of 
the history of regal Nome; yet, notwithstanding the applause 
obtained for it by its martial impetm and swing, the artificiality 
inseparable from such tours deforce is beyond disguise. It will 
probably long be loved by the young, and by all for whom graphic 
force and an easy command of ballad metres constitute poetry. In 
more experienced readers, it foils, as Mignet observes, to produce 
the illusion of reality. Macaulay’s essays were not republished 
till 1845. The collection then approved by him contained all his 
contributions to periodical literature which he decided to preserve 
in this form, but not all that are of interest from a literary or 
biographical point of view; and to the essays contained in it has 
to be added the notable series of articles contributed by him to 
The Encydopaedia Britannica (on Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, 
Johnson and the younger Pitt). His speeches (published, in self- 
defence, as corrected by himself, in 1854) are touched upon below; 
the code of Indian criminal procedure, the completion of which 
was chiefly his work (1837), foils outside our range. 

His literary fame rests on his Essays and his History. The 
dssays, taken as a whole, mark an epoch both in the literature of 
the essay, and in historical literature. As a rule, they consist of 
reviews, not of the book of which the title is prefixed to the essay, 
but of the subject with which the book is concerned, treated from 
whatever point of view may commend itself to the author. Thus, 
they are so many detached pieces of political or literary history, or 
of that combination of both in which Macaulay delighted and 
excelled, generally taking a narrative form and preferentially 
enclosed in a biographical framework. The qualities to whicfo 
they owe their chief attractiveness may, without pedantry, be 

1 See, ante, voL xiu, obap. ti. 
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described as appertaining to the ari^ rather than to the acience, 
of history. The style and general manner of ti’eatment rise or tall 
in accordance with the subject and with the mood of the author, 
and that to which he desires to dispose the reader—‘historical 
articles/ he says himself, ‘ may rise to the highest altitude or sink 
to the levity and colloquial ease of Horace Walpole. This is my 
theory.’ That he did not carry it out to the full, was due to the 
limitations of his own literary genius. Character-drawing was his 
forte’, he had learnt this from the great masters in verse and prose 
of his favourite later seventeenth, and earlier eighteenth, centuries, 
and, at times, seemed almost to better the instruction. As to style, 
he was capable of gorgeous pomp of speech, of dazzling splendour 
of rhetorical ornament; to sublimity, he could not rise. His wit 
was trenchant and, at times, irresistible, and his satiric power was 
never at a loss; but his humour sometimes lacked delicacy and his 
sarcasm the more refined shades of irony. His essays have much 
to charm and even to fosclnate; but to the psychological criticism 
of the later French masters they are strangers. 

It would, of course, be a great error to regard Macaulay’s 
essays as uniformly open to such criticisms as the above; there 
are, necessarily, great diflerences between the earlier and the later 
in a collection extending over something like a score of years. 
The earliest of the Edinburgh articles—that on Milton—at once 
attracted attention to the new writer. Yet, though the passionate 
tone both of admiration and of invective in Macaulay's essay is 
that of youth, the gorgeous rhetoric and the audacious substitution 
of paradox for philosophical conclusion are not peculiar to this 
stage of his productivity. In one of the very last—though not 
quite the last—of these essays, tlmt on Addison, Macaulay is 
manifestly master of a mellowness of tone and calm dignity 
signally appropriate to a subject to which his whole heart went 
forth. Yet, the same inexhaustible flow of illustration is herl$, 
again, a(x:ompanied by the same indiscriminate profusion of pre¬ 
determined praise and blame—^nothing, in literary, or in other, 
respects, can be too good for Addison, and nothing too bad for Pope. 
In an extremely acute, though not hyper-sympathetic estimate 
of Macaulay’s literary qualities, J. Cotter Morison divides the 
whole bo<ty of his essays and t>ther smaller piec^ into subject- 
groups; and, if we accept this distribution, there will hardly be 
any doubt as to which of these groups bears away the palm. Of 
Uie es^ys on !lpkigiish history, several may rank among his very 
finest work; and the essayist is on sore ground, and at his best, in 
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the two essays on Chatham, separated, in their dates of production, 
by ten years, but forming, together, a biographical whole worthy 
of its great national theme. There is, however, one other section 
of the group which calls for even more special attention. These 
are the two essays on Warren Hastings and on Clive, to both of 
which historical criticism must take exception in particular points, 
but in which the genius of the historian for marshalling facts often 
remote and obscure, and for presenting the whole array with mag¬ 
nificent eifect, achieves an almost unprecedented triumph. In the 
essays on foreign history, Macaulay was less successful; that on 
Frederick the great had little value before Carlyle, and less 
afterwards; while the subject of Ranke’s Popes made too great 
demands upon Macaulay’s powers as a philosophical liistorian. 
Finally, while, of the ‘controversial’ essays, the author himself 
judiciously thought fit to exclude more than one from republica¬ 
tion, the critical, especially if the delightful late essay on Temple 
and one or two others of a mixed kind are included, form the most 
numerous series in the collection. Macaulay’s power of recalling 
not only the great figures of literature, but, also, the surroundings 
and very atmosphere of their lives, will keep such articles as that 
on Boswell’s Johnson favourites, though the censure of Croker 
may be fully discounted and the belief have become general that 
Boswell was no fool. In the article on Bacon, on the other hand, 
the essayist was at his worst, arid, in the main argument of the 
philosophical portion of the essay, stands self-condemned. The 
whole indictment was, at first anonymously, refuted by James 
Spedding, in Evenings with a Reviewer, or Mcumday and Bacon 
(1848), and, in a more comprehensive sense, by the whole of that 
distinguished critic’s Life and Letters of Bacon (1861—74), one of 
the ablest as well as one of the most elaborate of English biographical 
monuments. In Macaulay’s contributions to The Encyclopaedia 
Brttannica, written towards the close of his .life, the historical 
element is dominant; but they show unabated literary power. 

When, in 1848, the first two volumes of The History of 
England, to which Macaulay’s ever-growing public had looked 
forward for many years, at last appeared, and were received with 
unbounded applause, it was already a less extensive plan to which 
the great achievement would clearly have to be restricted. His 
hopes of carrying dn the work, in the first instance, to the 
beginning of the r4gime of Sir Robert Walpole—^a period of 
over thirty years—^and, thence, peradventure, a century, or even 
further, beyond, gradually became dreams; and, in the end, he 
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would have been happy could he have iMrought down the history 
consecutively to the death of his hero, WilU&m III, instead of the 
nairatives of that event and of the preceding death of James 11 
remaining episodes written in anticipation. After India, parliament 
and official life had claimed him, and it had not been till 1847 that 
he had found himself wholly free. In 1849, he declined the professor¬ 
ship of modem history at Cambridge, and, though he returned 
to parliament in 1852, the broken state of his health detennined 
him, in 1856, to withdraw altogether from public life. In the 
previous year, vols. iii and iv of his History had been published and 
received with great, though no longer unmixed, favour. He had not 
quite finished his fifth volume before his death, at the end of 1859. 

Macaulay’s History remains a great book, and one of the 
landmarks of English historical literature, alteit, strictly speaking, 
but a fragment, and neither without shortcomings nor free from 
fruits. His innate conviction that historical writing is a great 
art, whose object it is to produce an effect serviceable to virtue 
and trutfrby the best use of the materials at its disposal, led him 
to devote an almost equal measure of assiduous attention to the 
collection of those materials and to the treatment of them. 
Research, prosecuted indefatigably, through many years, in the 
byways quite as diligently as in the highways, among pamphlets 
and broadsheets, backstairs reports and the rumours of the 
streets, enabled him to paint pictures of English life and society— 
more especially the famous general survey which closed the pre¬ 
liminary portion of his History —full of colour and variety, to 
a degree wholly without precedent. Research of the same kind 
among historians and memoir-writers of an age in which obser¬ 
vation of character, a chief heritage of the drama, had been 
carried to a completeness never reached before supplied the 
touches and the turns by which he was able to distribute light 
and shade over his biographical passages and personal portfti,its, 
and to impart to his entire narrative a generous and rich 
colouring like that of the choicest tapestry. At the same time, 
it cannot be denied that, while, in this never-ending process 
of research, like a great advocate gifted with the faculty of 
sweeping everything into his net except what he has no desire 
to find thmre, be never lost sight of facts that would be of use and 
of value to him, he, on occasion, omitted to bring in frefr adverse 
to his conclusions. Hence, he sometimes fell into grievous errors 
which he wt^ not always at pains to correct when they were 
pointed ou^ and whidi have thus remained as flaws on the surfrt^ 
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of the marble^. And, -even when there is no question of error, 
the ^grandeur of his theme, sometimes, carries him away into 
a treatment of its main personages, if not of its most im portant 
transactions, resistlessly influenced by his sympathies and anti¬ 
pathies. Hence, William of Orange, the hero of the epic, and his 
unfortunate adversary, James II, are drawn with much the same 
imaginative partiality. 

But, besides Macaulay’s inexhaustible store of materials, and 
the apposite use which his prodigious power of memory enabled 
him, at all times, to make of them in prompt profusion, other 
causes contributed to the overwhelming popularity of his History. 
One of these was his power of construction—the arrangement 
of the narrative and the ordering of its parts and stages. 
Where else, in our own literature, at all events, shall we find 
a similar mastery over what may be called the architecture of 
a great historical work, in which learning, imagination and moral 
purposes have alike been fiactors? The art of telling a story— 
here, the story of a crisis in the destinies of a great nation— 
depends on this, as well as on the details of composition. In 
the latter respect, Macaulay’s pre-eminence is unchallenged; and 
generation upon generation will continue to admire the luxuriance 
of a diction capable of changing suddenly into brief pithy 
sentences, that follow one another like the march of mailed 
warriors, and the vis vivida of a style which enchains the atten¬ 
tion of young and old, and wearies only because of an element 
of iteration in its music. The great whig, protestant and 
patriotically English History^ with its grand epical movement, 
its brilliant colouring and its irresistible spirit of perfect harmony 
between the -writer and his task, is, thus, one of the literary 
masterpieces of the Victorian age. 

1 the more important critioisms of Macaulay’s facts and deductions are enumerated 
by Sir Leslie Stephen in his article on Macaulay in D. of N. B. vol. zzxxt (1893). 
(See bibliography.) The most comprehensive of these are to be found in John Paget’s 
New ‘Ezamen’ (1861), supplemented by two additional papers of minor moment. 
Paget justly observes that Macaulay’s habit of citing a number of authorities, frequently 
wiUiout specifying dates or pages, is most trying to the reader who wishes to verify. 
This way of dealing with evidence is conspicuously misleading in his accounts of 
Marlborough and of Penn, each of which, as a whole, must be set down as a gross 
misrepresentation, even if particular objections, such as the confusion of deorge Penne 
with William Penn, may be held not to be absolutely proved. In Maeaulay’s treatment 
of the problem of responsibility for the massacre of Glencoe, his partisanship is too 
palpable to allow of the reader being deluded even by the donbthil use made of 
Oallienue Bedivivua. The prejudice shown against Claverhonse is more excusable, 
and the correctness of the picture of the Highlands, although certainly one-sided, 
is, at least, debatable. • 
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The career of Sir Archibald iifeoa.as a bistoM writer 
resembles lord M&c&ul&ys id thd ispid (tilOUghj, ID AJ^os 
case, not sadden) rise to abnormal popularity, but differs trom 
it in other respects, and, above all, in tibe gradual dvrindling of 
his reputation into that of the writer of a useful summary, whose 
opinions on mc»t subjects may safely be assumed even without 
consulting him. Alison, herein, again, like Macaulay, was a 
successful essay-writer as well as histonan; in quantity, at least, 
his contributions to Blackwooffs Magazine can hardly have been 
rivalled. In 1829, he planned a history of the first French 
revolution, partly under the influence of Cl^ry and Hue’s account , 
of the last days of Iiouis XVI, and still more under that of 
impressions and ideas which had occupied him since his visit— 
the first of many—to Paris in 1814. After his History of Scottish 
Criminal Law had appeared in 1832—3, in the latter year the 
first two volumes of his History of Europe from 1798 to 1816 
followed. He was not daunted by the silence of the great reviews, 
or by the indifference of most other criticism; and the remaining 
eight volumes of the work came out at regular intervals—^the last 
being completed by him (with some solemnity) in time for publi¬ 
cation on Waterloo day, 1842. Later editions followed, both at 
home and in the United States; and the work was translated 
into French, Uerman and Arabic. Its success was unbroken, and, 
in 1852, he began a CorMnualion of the History from 1813 to that 
year, which'he finished in 1859. In spite of the wide popularity of 
the original work, the Conlinualion met with a cold reception from 
historical critics and was again strangely ignored where it might 
have been expected to be congenially welcomed. The researches 
on which it rested were, necessarily, less extensive than those which 
had been made by Alison for his earlier volumes : the archives of 
Europe had scarcely begun to reveal the secret history of 'these 
later years. Although, as a whole, the work cannot fairly be said 
to have fallen flat, its political and social pessimism came to be 
taken as a matter of course; and the whole of The History 
of Ew(^ is now falling ihto oblivion. Not the least interesting, 
though the most prolix, of its author’s lesser productions is his 
(posthumously published) Autobiography (to 1862). His life (he 
long held the sherif^hip of Lanarkshire) had been as honourable 
as it was successful, and singularly attractive in its domestic 
relations, and he was a good judge of both men and manners. 

We 1 ^#’ above how Hie study of our national history in its 
foundatums, or,.in othm* worda^ of medieval English history in 
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its documents, including; in these, the institutions and the language 
of the*people, had begun with Sharon Turner, but that he proved 
unable to present the results of his labours adequately in an 
organic historical narrative. Sir Francis Palgrave, who, besides 
first strongly impressing upon Englishmen the value of this study, 
by his own example pointed the way to a free original use of the 
national records by historians of imaginative and constructive 
power, was a writer to whom the attribute of genius can hardly 
be denied. Of Jewish extraction (he changed his patronymic 
Cohen in middle life), he had, while carrying on the work of a 
solicitor, long been interested in literary and antiquarian studies, 
and, besides occasionally contributing to the great quarterly 
reviews, had, in 1818, edited an Anglo-Norman political ehanmn. 
In 1822, he came forward with a plan for the publication of the 
records, which met with, the approval of the Record commission ; 
and, from 1827 (in which year he was called to the Imr, where he 
was chiefly occupied with pedigree cases) to 1837, he edited for it 
a series of volumes. In 1831, he brought out a History of the 
Anglo-Saxons (the first volume of a History of England) in ‘The 
Family Library,’ and, in the following year, Ths Rise and Progress 
ofth£ English Commonwealth, covering the same period, of which it 
furnishes a fascinating as well as lucid review. The book, deservedly, 
had a great success; nor was anything else so good of the kind 
produced before John Richard Green. In 1834, he published 
An Essay on the Original Authority of the King's Council. 
In 1837, he proceeded still further in the line of popular treat¬ 
ment in Truth and Fictions of the Middle Ages: the Merchant 
and the Friar. In the next year, he was appointed deputy- 
keeper of the reconstituted and reorganised Record office. The 
duties of this post, held by him during the remainder of his long 
life, he discharged with great zeal and energy, issuing a series 
of twenty-two annual reports. Of his chief work, The History 
of Normandy anvd qf England, the earlier volumes did not appear 
till 1851 and 1857 respectively, and the last two not till after 
his death, which occurred in 1861. He had thus, without either 
haste or pause, laboured so as to earn for himself a meed of 
recognition from the historian who was to take up his work in 
the same field, though from very different points of view. 
Freeman pronounced^ Palgrave the first EngMsh writer of great 
original powers who had devoted him^lf to the early history 

^ In a reviev of The Hietory of Normandy and of England in the London Qnardian 
of July 18S1, dted in Stepbens’i Life and Lettere of E. A. Fruman, voL i, p. 116. , 
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pf hft own country, and judged his faults to spring from the 
exubei^nce of a mind of great natural gifts. ' I 

Palgrave’s treatment of early English history was not only the 
earliest on a scale commensurate with the importance of the 
subject; but it, also, was the first attempt, on such a scale, to 
deduce ruling conclusions from a study of the development of 
legal principles based on those which controlled the life and 
conditions of the Roman empire. The monarchicid power 
founded on these conceptions was, as he held, what' domi¬ 
nated the growth of the Germanic kingdoms—^so that ‘Clovis’ 
and Ofla were representations of imperial ideas ; but, in England, 
it was the free judicial institutions of the Germanic communities 
which, in their turn, interfered to prevent these traditions from 
leading to absolutism, and called forth the beginnings of our 
constitutional life. Palgrave regarded the series of conquests, 
usually supposed to have successively changed the essential con¬ 
ditions'ds well as the forms of our national life, as anything 
but subversive in their efiects; and, even with regard to the 
English conquest, was confirmed in this view by his paradoxical 
belief that, for the most part, the Britons were Germanic, not 
Celtic, in origin—^Belgic Kymrys, whose neighbours and kin are to 
be found on the continent as Saxons and Frisians^ This tenet 
illustrates the occasional audacity of Palgrave’s speculations; 
and the general notion of the dominating influence of the Roman 
imperial idea reached its height in him, before it was overthrovfri 
by the endeavours of the Germanist schooP, which was in the 
ascendant before the close of his historical labours. But the 
inspiriting and stimulating efifect of those labours has, of late, 
bemi undervalued rather than overrated; and an enduring 
memorial of their value has long been a deaiderafytm, which is 
now in process of being supplied. * 

The date of John Mitchell Kemble's most important contribu¬ 
tion to historical literature was earlier than that of Palgrave’s 
by a year or two; and, in the purpose to which he diverted 
his researches, he connects himself with the Germanist school 
rather than with what may be called Palgrave’s imperialist 
tendency. Kemble—^though he appears to have known nothing 
of Waits—essentially Germanistic in the groundwork of his 
teaching; and, in the preface to his best known work, ^ 

1 Cf. ViaagnhSoff, F., op. eit. pp. 11 ff. 

* For » Iktll staVement of tihe origin nod doTelopment of this Bohool or groap, 
see ifrtd. pp. SStf. 
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SoMom iT^^ftghmd (1849X written at a time when the fo^anda; 
tioni^oT esPkig European politics seemed giying way on all sida^, 
declared his opinion that to her institutions and principles of 
goyernment, b^ueathed to her by Teutonic ancestors, England, 
in a great measure, owed her pre-eminence among nations, her 
stability and her security. No doubt, this work and, even more 
BO, the Codex IHpUnmdicm Aevi Saxonici by which it was pre¬ 
ceded, and the less important collection of later state papery 
which foUowed it, were the productions of an antiquary rather 
than of a historian; The Saxons in England offers a series of 
dissertations on materials, unwelded into an organic whole. 
The writer has little interest in tiie traditions of the conquest 
as handed down by the Chronicle and Bede; what concerns him 
is the gradual eyolution of institutions, mainly of Teutonic origin, 
although these began to spread among us while Britain was still 
under Roman dominion, and the population was eyen more largely 
Celtic than its lower orders continued to remain. In Kemble’s 
yiew, the social changes that accompanied the gradual establish¬ 
ment of these institutions were due to the conditions and new 
forms of landed proprietorship. Kemble, though he had no legal 
training, like that of certain other English historians of this age, 
by his study of the charters came to understand that the English 
system of land laws has an importance for English history not less 
than the Roman had for that of Rome; and this insight he owed, 
in the first instance, as he owed his perception of the Germanic 
origin of that system, to his Old English lore. Rarely has so great 
and direct a seryice been rendered to historical science by philo¬ 
logical scholarship \ 

The ruling principles of English historians of the Germanist 
group found their clearest and most yigorous exponent in Edward 
Augustus Freeman, the central figure of the Oxford historical 
school of the Victorian age—^unless that title be disputed on behalf 
of Stubbs, to whom Freeman’s loyal Mendship would hare gladly 
yielded precedence. In a sense. Freeman’s method supplemented 
Kemble’s rather than followed it; for, in technical phrase, it was 
the written monuments rather than the sources—the records 
rather than the remains—on which Freeman based the con¬ 
clusions repeated with unwearying persistency in his numerous 
books great and small, and in countless essays and reyiews. He 
would not hear of Palgraye’s paradox us to the kinship between 
the Romanised Celts and the English inyaders, and attributed to 
* As to Benjamin Thoipe, see, ante, toI. zn, p. 344. • 
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these a conquest which, with the exceptioiJ of cert&iD psHs of the 
country, meant extirpation. On the other hand, the NoAnan 
conquest, of which he became the historian, seemed to him to have 
brought about no fresh change of an analogous kind, and to have 
iiindamentally affected neither the nature and character of the . 
population, nor the course of the national history. In the cons^u- 
tive doings of the nation in war and in peace, in its enterprises 
and exploits as well as in its legislation and system of government 
in both church and state, its Germanic nature and character manifest 
themselves. Obviously, however, the historian, whose own interest 
is restricted to these relations, and who makes no pretence of 
entering into the social life of the people in any of its aspects 
save, in a more or less restricted measure, those of language, 
literature and architecture, omits a strong link in his argument. 

Injustice would be done to the force with which Freeman 
explains and Ulustrates his general position, were it not added 
that he calls in the powerful aid of the comparative method, for 
which he was exceptionally qualified by his acquaintance with 
much of the medieval history of non-Germanic lands, as well as 
by his familiarity, noted in an earlier volume of this work\ with 
the history, and the constitutional history in particular, of Greece 
and Borne. His training as a historical student may, in some 
respects, have been self-training only, and his advocacy of the 
principle of -the unity of history may have suffered from his lac^ 
of intimacy (on which he was wont to insist) with periods which 
‘were not his own’ or to which ‘he had not come down.’ Yet, 
through him, comparative history first became a living thing 
to English students, and the unity which he proclaimed with 
missionary zeal was gradually accepted as a reality, in spite of 
the time-honoured nomenclature of the schools®. 

Freeman’s literary activity seems extraordinary even to those 
who had some personal cognisance of part of it. His historical 
studies, at first, took a largely archaeological turn, and his early 
literary efforts consisted, in the main, of contributions to The 
Ecde^astick and The Ea^siclogist, varied by Poems, legetidary 
cmd Mstorieed, published in conjunction with G. W. Cox. He 
was, however, preparing for historical efforts in a wider field; 
by a fortunate chance, a university prize competition, on the 


> See, ante, xa, chap. xrr. 

* It was aa he Uetmed to Arnold’a Oxford leotnres, io 1841 and 1842, that the idea 
of the nniiy of hiatory .fint dawned apoo the fntore Bnoeesaor of the historian of 
^me in iils modem historjr ohah*. 
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effects of the Roman conquest (1846—6), led him to read the works 
of JhSeriy, Lingard and Palgrave; and he carried on the study of 
the subject after he had had ‘the good luck not to get the prize.’ 
He was, also, early intent upon the acquisition of a pure and 
simple style, of which, as a historian, he was certainly master. 
There was never much grace, and still less play of humour, about 
what he wrote; but his manner of writing, which he seems, in a 
measure, to have modelled on Macaulay, was almost always forcible 
and, in general, dignified; and, at times, he could rise to a certain 
grandeur free from dogmatic admixture. 

Although long interested in the question of the study of 
history at Oxford, and author of a series of lectures published 
under the title History and Conquests of the Saracens and of an 
earlier History of ArchUed,ure, besides having become, from 
about the year 1860 onwards, one of the pillars of The Saturday 
Review, it was not till a little later that he reached the full 
height of his powers as a historian. His reviews and other articles 
in weeklies {The Saturday and The Guardian in particular), as 
well as in monthlies and quarterlies, are, to a large extent, and 
where their intent was not essentially controversial, chips from 
the block at which he was working—of the same material and 
texture, homogeneous with his chief books in life and thought, 
and little differentiated from them in style. His pen was, in fact, 
as much his own in his journalistic as in his other productions— 
in other words, his periodical articles, though, for the most part, 
unsigned, invariably presented his own opinions ^ His literary 
activity, especially from 1859 onwards, was simply astounding®. 

In 1863, before he had completed the preparations for his 
Normcm Conqtiest, he brought out the first and, as it proved, the 
only volume of a work which, had it been carried out on the lines 
he Had laid down for himself, might have become, in his younger 
friend lord Bryce’s words, ‘a very great book,’ and which, as it 
is, has been, by some, more highly prized than any other of hie 
writings. The History of Federcd Government, which Freeman 
had designed as a comparative history of federalism in ancient 
Greece, in the medieval foundation of the Swiss confederation, in 

* He broke oflE his long connection with The Saturday Jteview when he came to 
differ from the general views of that jonrnal on near-Eastern politics. His Hellenic 
sympathies had confirmed him in opinions at which he had arrived after much 
reflection, and, firom the time when he published (in The Edinburgh lot April 1857) 
his article entitled The Greek People and the Greek Kingdom, they never wavered 
throngh good or evil report. 

^ See his son-in.law’s, dean Stephens’s, excellent Life and Lettere for details., 
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the inteimediate growth of the united provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands and of the Hansa and in the modem creation of the Unt^ted 
States of America, was, however, not carried beyond the earliest 
of th^ stages^ He soon came back to his first love, if, with 
his power of duplicating his tasks, he had ever swerved from 
it. The appearance, in 1865, of his OM English Histo^'y for 
ChXLdrm —children of twenty-four, it was, with some point, re¬ 
marked—showed in what direction he was again concentrating his 
labours and the travels which accompanied them; and, in 1867, 
the first volume of The History of the Norman Gonqnest was 
actually publishedThe last volume (the fifth) did not appear 
tiU 1876. 

Freeman’s Normcm Conquest accomplished what Palgrave had 
planned, but only partially carried out. Into the later work, 
mistakes may have found their way, even into salient passages of 
the narrative, and into the account of the tragic catastrophe of 
Senlac jltself; and its general effect may suffer from a certain 
lengthin^s of which few historians writing on such a scale have 
been able altogether to free themselves—least of all Freeman, 
who had accustomed himself to the privilege of having his say 
out But any such objections are cast into the shade by the 
merits of the work. It is admirably arranged on a converging 
plan, which, in the second volume, brings the reader to the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, so fiir as the banishment and death of 
earl Godwine, the real hero of tbe tale; while the afiairs of 
Normandy are brought up to William’s first visit to England, 
and thence, to Edward’s death and the coronation of Harold, 
the second hero of the story. Volume ni relates the conquest 
proper with epic breadth, and volume lY the reign of William in 
England. Finally, in volume v, the history of the Norman kings 
is summarised to the death of Stephen and the coronatioh of 
H^ry II, and chapters follow on the political results of the 
Norman conquest, and its effects on language, literature and 
architecture. The narrative, which closes with a summary of the 
Angevin reigns, is enriched by a series of excursuses on particular 
points and episodes, on geographical sites and local remains. 
Lucid in arrangement, the work nowhere finis to manifest the 

> Cf., anu, Tol. ta, pp. SIS-—316. 

* In 186$, Fraeman began bis Hittorical Geography ; bni it was not published till 
eleren yean later. The idea of the work was exoellent, and had not hitherto been 
elaborated in an 3BiitgUsh fomu As to the execration, of parts of Uie work, at all events, 
opinions diiler.* Ferhaps, his general hietoriotd knowledge was not of the minute sort 
reqninid for woaldag onti tibedi^ailst^ the {dan. 
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spirit in which it was composed—that of a lofty patriotism in¬ 
separable from an ardent love of freedom. His Swiss studies 
reflected themselves in several passages of The Norman Conqueet] 
and he became * more and more convinced of the absolute identity 
of all the old Teutonic constitutions.' Thus, he was fortified in his 
contention that the Norman conquest left the free national life of 
England, in its essentials, unchanged. 

In 1882, Freeman published The Reign of WiUiam Rufae 
and the Acceeeum of Henry I, thus carrying out the design 
which he had in his mind when summarising these passages of 
English history in the last volume of his Norman Conquest. Here, 
again, the narrative involved a twofold task; its main interest, 
however, lay in ecclesiastical afiairs, a field with which he took 
pleasure in occupying himself, but which had also engaged the 
attention of other eminent historians. These volumes ended his 
labours on the Norman conquest of England; but, although he 
never composed his contemplated life of Henry I, he did not 
abandon the subject of the Norman conquests in Europe. ^Palermo 
follows naturally on Winchester and Rouen.’ But, of his sojourns 
in Sicily, and of his history of that island, which he was also to 
leave half-told, we have already spoken^ In 1884, Freeman at 
last found himself in the chair of modem history at Oxford; but 
this acknowledgment of his eminence as a historian came too late 
—at least too late for him to fit his teaching into the system of 
historical instruction then flourishing in his university. This was 
a mortification to him; for no man of letters or learning ever 
bestowed more attention on the academical, as well as on the 
political, ecclesiastical and county administrative, life around 
him. Still, his actual work as a historian remained, to the last, 
the determining interest of his life; and, in the midst of the 
prosecution of it, death overtook him on the Spanish coast, at 
Alicante, in March 1892. 

In the death of Freeman, English historical literature suffered 
a most severe loss. He had many great qualities—^with, perhaps, 
the defects of some of them; but these failings were most palpable 
in controversy, in the conduct of which he lacked a due sense of 
proportion, and was apt to become tiresome, and, at times, uigust. 
As to his general historical manner, he has been frequently charged 
with pedantry; but there is some element of misapprehension in 
the cavil For, though his habit of reiteration (deliberately adopted) 
added to the positiveness of his manner, and thus imparted even 

^ Antet voL zn, ohap. znr, p. 816. , 
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to passages of his Histories too strongly dogmatic a ihtTour, be 
was always perfectly clear and to the point, and declared 'tlat. 
‘history has no technical tenns'—^adding that he had sometimes 
wished it had, ‘ to irighten away foola' He was apt to be lengthy, 
and lord Bryce once told him that he had caught too much of the 
manner of the cxixth Psalm; but he was not diffiise by nature. 
It was the cause—the cause of truth—which led him to spare no 
man or interest or opinion, and, least of all, to spare himself. 

The dose association of the names of Freeman and Stubbs, 
and, with theirs, of that of a third but younger Oxford historian, 
John Richard Green, was, at one time, a frequent theme of 
academical jest; but, indeed, nothing would have been stranger 
than that a bond of intimate intellectual sympathy should have 
failed to unite men who, in the same age, devoted themselves to 
the study and exposition of the national history, if not always 
from the same point of view, at all events on a common basis of 
historical principles and with the same purpose of proving the 
continuity of the national life. And, certainly, the recognition 
in English historical literature of that continuity was signally 
advanced by their fellowship. 

William Stubbs, successively bishop of Chester and of Oxford, 
was Freeman’s Junior by two years only, but made his mark as a 
historical writer nearly a decade later than his friend. For some 
years, however, before the publication of his chief contribution 
to English constitutional history, Stubbs, who, from 1850, lived 
a life of tranquillity in his Essex rectory Navestock, enjoyed a 
high reputation with those interested in the progress of the Rolls 
series. To this collection, begun in 1857, he contributed, in 1858, 
JtegiHtrwm 8(iemmAngUcanum, an endeavour to exhibit the course 
of episcopal succession in England. By inclination and habit, he 
was an antiquary, who came to interest himself more especJklly 
in chronology and genealogy; but he edited perhaps the most 
important of the publications undertaken for the series, the 
Itinerarium and the Epistolae Ga'ntuarienses of the reign of 
Richard I, besides many others, including the Gmta Regis Henrici 
of Bene^ct of Peterborough (1867) and Memorials qf St Dtmstan 
(1874),, for which he wrote luminous prefaces, displaying both 
independetioe of jud^ent and high literary quality. In 1866, 
having previously held the librarianship at Lambeth, Stubbs was 
appointed earl of Derby to the modem history chair at 

Oxford; mid haviug, as he said, been for seventeen years a country 
parson, he now became for eighteen years an Oxford professor. In 
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neither capacit;^ did he allow himself any respite in his historical 
labours, steadily pursuing those lines of study to which he was 
attracted by the highest motives, never concealed by him. His 
principal achievement in the department of ecclesiastical history 
was The CowmUb and EcdesiaMical Documents of Great Britain 
cmd Irdand, edited by him in conjunction with A. W. Haddan 
(1871—8); in the same connection may be mentioned, though 
they were of later date, his five AjypenMces to the Report of 
the Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, drawn up in 1883 after 
attendance on seventy-five meetings of the commission. 

In 1870, Stubbs first came before a wider public, and earned 
the gratitude of students of English constitutional history by 
arranging and editing Sdect Charters and other Illustrations 
of English Constitutional History (to the reign of Edward I). 
The introductory notes to this volume, together with the opening 
sketch of the evolution on which the collection was intended to 
throw light, are models of succinct and luminous exposition. 
This book, which is not likely to fall out of use, was followed, 
in 1874—8, by The Constitutional History of England in its 
Origin and Devdopment, which has long been regarded as the 
accepted guide to a study signally advanced by it The subject 
of the work, the evolution of English institutions from Old English 
times to the beginning of the Tudor monarchy, where Hallam had 
begun his investigations, is treated after a full and comprehensive 
fashion, militaiy history, and what may be called foreign politics, 
being excluded. Inevitably, conceptions of English constitutional 
history which still commended themselves to Stubbs have been 
changed or have vanished in the course of the period during which 
his work has, on the whole, held its ground; the mark theory, the 
stand-by of the older Qermanistic school, has been so greatly 
modified as to have been, in a large measure, abandoned, and, 
according to its actual meaning, Magna Carta is no longer held 
by trained historians to secure the right of trial by jury to every 
Englishman. Many points and passages of English constitutional 
history, too, which have been cleared up by more recent enquiry— 
the whole relations of the forest to English life, and the true story 
of the rising of 1381—^have recently been shown to have been 
insufficiently treated by Stubbs\ But, just as Stubbs’s work is 

comprehensive in its range and purpose, rather than specially 

* 

^ See Petit-Dotaillia, 0., Studiet and Note* avpplementary to Stuhba^B Conatitutional 
Hiitory, parte 1 and II (origin ally published as notes to the French translation of the 
work); SngUsb translation by Bhodes, W.,E., Manchester, 1908—14. * 
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concerned with particular or novel points, so ke value is dependent 
on the soliditj £uid efiectireness with which the main historichl 
X>osition is worked out—^the sober and moderate position that 

the Ensrlish oonstitation ia the resiilt of adminiatratiTe conception in the 
age of the Normana of local Belf^remment found in the age of the 
Saxons^. 

Thus, it is a work which admits of being improved without being 
discarded, and which it would be folly, because of its inevitable 
deficiencies, to cast aside as out of date. 

John Richard Green, though of a younger generation than 
either Freeman or Stubbs, was not only, in his labours, closely 
associated with both, but, to Freeman, he stood in a relation of 
intimacy which made the younger man the chosen companion, 
philosopher and friend of older, while he was regarded with 
an almost equally afifectionate, if, perhaps, more critical, interest 
by Stubbs, ^ho, from the first, gave much attention to the design 
of A Short History of the Engluh People. On the morrow of the 
actual publication of this book, Green (really very wideawake 
already) awoke to find himself famous; and Stubbs pronounced 
that he 'knew no one who had the same grasp of the subject and 
the same command of details combined.’ Himself the most 
accurate of writers, he was not in the least perturbed by the 
onslaughts made on Green’s incidental lapses. The previous 
literary career‘of the author of A Short History had been that 
of a periodical writer of extraordinary freshness and ability. In 
none of his contributions to The Saturday P&oww (which 
extended from 1867 to 1872, with one or two later articles) was 
he so successful as in the half-descriptive, half-historical 'middles,’ 
which species Freeman, more or less, had originated, but which, 
in Green’s hands, was brought to a mastery not reached Jby 
anyone but himself; these were afterwards republished under 
the title Studies from England and Italy (1876). In addition, 
he wrote a number of 'social ’ middles, which flowed spontaneously 
from his fiscile pen, and were, in part, reminiscences of clerical life 
in its humorous, as well as in its serious, aspects. He had quitted 
Oxford 'wirii the foil intention of becoming the historian of the 
church of England,* and it was through a lecture on Dunstan that 
he first arrested Freeman’s attention. His design was, character¬ 
istically, changed into that of the history of the development of 
Christian dv^teihtion in England, and, before very long, into first 

• 1 Cf. Vinognulofl, op. ^ pp. 23—24. 
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thoughts of a short history with a still more comprehensire scope. 
Spon after the first forming of this plan, he was made aware of the 
seeds in him of an all but incurable diseasa 

Still only gradually, he made up his mind to devote the span 
of life which might be his to the writing of history; and it was 
to English history that he felt he had a clear calling. Other 
schemes and occupations were laid or left aside; he resigned his 
London incumbency; and, while spending successive winter seasons 
in Italy, gave himself up altogether to his task. In 1874, A Short 
History of the English People appeared, and met with a success 
unprecedented since the days of Macaulay. The extraordinary 
popularity of this book is not due altogether to Green’s narrative 
and descriptive power—which always addresses itself to the 
relations of the scene to the human actors in it—and to the 
wonderful brightness of the work. It is, also, due to his recog¬ 
nition of all the elements in the national life which contributed 
to the progress of the national history, and, especially, of the 
intimate connection between the political, economical and social 
and the literary and artistic life of the people. And, above all, 
it is due to the sympathetic pulse which beats in every page, and 
which is more than anywhere else noticeable where he gives 
expression to his immense and indignant interest, almost recalling 
that of the psalmist, in the poor. 

The treatment of the several sections of Green’s Short History 
shows inequalities, and the narrative is not free from blemishes 
of taste as well as errors of fewt, to which the author was prepared 
to plead guilty; for, notwithstanding the buoyancy of his spirits 
and the vivacity of his conversation, the genuine m^esty of Green 
revealed itself to all who knew him otherwise than superficially. 
The book was not really well-suited for the purposes of a school¬ 
book, to which it was largely applied; but, though the student 
of English history who remains a stranger to the work is not to 
be congratulated, it has satisfied higher ends than those of mere 
imparting of knowledge. That it assisted greatly in spreading 
and sustaining a living interest in our national past, and in making 
it intelligible as an organic whole of which the working continues, 
cannot be doubted; and rarely has a single-minded ambition been 
more swiftly or more amply fulfilled. 

Aided by the devotion of his wife, Green lived to produce two 
distinct elaborations of parts of the theme of his Short HiMory^ 
entitled respectively The Making^ and The Conquost^ qf England, 
It was in these Inanches of his studies that he was speciidly able 
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to apply his power of tracing and delineating the geographical 
aspects of national historical growth, with which no other histoid 
had dealt so fully and so ably before him. He died, in his forty- 
sixth year, at Mentone, after a heroic straggle against the disease 
to which he succumbed. 

Of later English historical scholars who have taken a con¬ 
spicuous part in examining the foundations of medieval political 
and social life, without confining themselves to this field of 
research and exposition, our mention must be of the briefest. 
The writings of Sir Henry Maine belong to legal and political, 
rather than to historical, literature, and his great reputation as 
a philosophical jurist, due, in the first instance, to his work 
entitled Ancient Law and strengthened by his legislative service 
as legal member of the council of India, rose to its height when, 
after his return home, he successively held two important pro- 
f^orial chairs—of jurisprudence and of international law. His 
lectures entitled ViUage Communities in the East and West 
(1871) developed, with a breadth and luminousness peculiar to 
the author and on a comparative basis largely supplied by his 
knowledge of India in especial, the conclusions of Maurer and 
Nasse. A second course, entitled The Early History qf Institutions 
(1875), applied the same method to a still more extensive field 
of research. His lecture on international law, which entered 
into the question of arbitration as a preventive of war, Maine, 
unfortunately, did not live to pee through the press. His method 
was a remarkably attractive one; but he lacked the time, and, 
perhaps, the inclination, for the closer investigation required for 
a historical treatment of certain of his subjects. 

To economic history proper is to be assigned the best known 
voluminous work of James Edwin Thorold Rogers, A Histor\f of 
Agriculture and Prices in Engkvnd from 1259 to 1793 (1868— 
1902); but he was also well seen in general political history, and 
was a friend and follower of Oobden. His Protests of the Lords 
(1875) is an interesting, as well as a valuable, piece of work. 
The social history and life of the English peasantry, in his own 
East Angliay was tbe subject of a study by Augustus Jessopp, 
which, undeu* the name Aready for better for worse (1887), 
attracted wide attention; he was an ecclraiastical historian of 
learning 9 hd iH^th ol view, and lived a long and unselfish 
sdiolar's life. 

Tbe subject 6f Boglish villi^ communities was specially studied 
by Ftpderio Seebohm, who died iu 1912. So &r l^k as 1867, he 
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had first become known to students of English history by an 
attractiFe volume entitled TAe Ootford Reformers of 1498— Colet, 
Erasmus <md More —which renders full justice to Colet’s share in 
the renascence movement on the basis of the letters of his whole¬ 
hearted friend and admirer Erasmus. But the researches which, 
at a later date, he carried on during his long residence in Hert¬ 
fordshire, and of which the first published result was his well- 
known book The English ViUage Community (1882), had re¬ 
ference to problems of early land-tenure and of the social system 
evolved from it which largely occupied the minds of medievalists 
in our own and other countries, and which represent a reaction 
from the theory of the Germanic origin of the village com¬ 
munity to that of its primary indebtedness to Roman influence. 
Seebohm’s investigations were not confined to English, but 
afterwards extended, -in particular, to Welsh, conditions of life. 

In Frederic William Maitland, who, after a brilliant, but all too 
short, career as teacher of English law and writer on English legal 
history, was taken away when at the height of his intellectual 
powers, his contemporaries, as of one accord, bad come to recognise 
a foremost authority on the studies with which he had identified 
himself. Rarely has a more modest self-estimate (he judged 
himself, for instance, incapable of narrative history) coexisted 
with more fascinating mental and personal qualities, more pene¬ 
trating insight into theory, a rarer art of illustrating it by the use 
of practical example and a quicker and pleasanter wit. His power 
of epigram was considerable, and imparts a delightful spontaneous 
sparkle to his writings on subjects in the treatment of which few 
readers ♦expect divei*sion to be blended with instruction \ He 
had inherited from his father, Samuel Roffey Maitland, a vivid 
interest in English history and a thorough independence of 
judgment^. After giving himself up at Cambridge to philosophical 
reading, he had, during eight years, acquired a full experience of 
the practice of the law, but preferred its historical side, and 
further equipped himself for the work of his life by an assiduous 
study of continental legal history. Savigny’s influence was, 

^ See, for some illastrationfl, Smith, A. L., Frederic William Maitland (1908). 

‘ S. B. Maitland, who during part of hie life was librarian at Lambeth, in an early 
work on the Albigenaes and Waldensea (1882), treated the pretensions of Joseph 
Milner’s Church History with muoh oontempt, and, in later pubUoations, attacked 
both him and Foxe, the author of The Book of Martyrs. The elder Maitland’s 
numerous oontributions to The British Magazine, of which he became editor, gave 
much offence to the evangelical party; but they have gained high praise both by their 
learniug and by their force of style. See bibliography. 
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necessarily, very strong upon him, and he began a translation of the 
great Geschichte des rdmi^ihen Rechts im Mittelcdter which he fiewer 
completed. As the purpose of his labours gradually shaped itself 
in his mind, and he resolved upon accomplishing for the history 
of English, what Savigny had achieved for that of Roman, law, 
he perceived the necessity of associated effort, if this end was to 
be reached. He thus became the founder, and, afterwards, the 
director, of the Selden society, to whose publications he con¬ 
tributed nearly half of those issued in his lifetime. The history 
of common law had never been taken in hand after Bracton and 
Blackstone; and the very language of the law of the later middle 
ages had been left without dictionary or grammar ^ 

Maitland did not claim to be a palaeographer; but he taught 
himself by teaching others, and came to be esteemed an expert on 
MSS and in the criticism of texts ^ In his own first important 
production, Bracton^s Notebook (1887)> he claimed for a British 
MuseupA> MS the character of a collection of materials for the 
fiimous treatise De Legibus et Con»uetudinibm Anglicie. By such 
research^ as these, many of which were published by the Selden 
society, and the whole range of which his paper entitled The 
MaZeHals for English Legcd History^ showed him to have under 
his ken, he prepared himself for the publication, in conjunction with 
his friend Sir Frederick Pollock, of their History of the English 
Lorn b^ore the Time of Edward I (1895). This book, which at 
once took mnk as the standard authority on its subject, deals 
chiefly with the latter part of the twelfth, and with the thirteenth, 
centuri^—‘a luminous age throwing light on both past and 
future.' But Maitland’s attention was by no means alworbed by 
this period of the laws and institutions of England. His essays 
entitled Domesday Book cmd Beyond belong to a relatively late 
date in his career (1897), and touch on debatable ground. In his 
Selden volume Bracton and Azo (1895), he had discussed the 
relations between English law and the corpus juris to which, 
indirectly if not directly, the En^sh judge had been held to be 
deeply indebted. The general subject of these relations possessed 
the greatest interest for him, and connected itself with the special 
quei^on of English canon law, which he discussed in six essays 
eniil^ed Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. Much 

^ See chapter (zx) in vol. x of the present work, * The Anglo-French Law 

Language.* 

■ See his iQlrodiiolicdi to the edition of The Mirror of Jmtiee by his friend 
t^toker, W. S. (Selden society’s pubUcatioiM, vol. ▼). 

* I, IX, in The FoUHaal Seienee ijuarter^ {Sew tork, 1889). 
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controversy followed, and Maitland briefly reverted to the subject 
in the course of a very judicious contribution to Cambridge 
Modem History^ entitled ‘The Anglican Settlement and the 
Scottish Reformation.* His Rede lecture (1901) entitled English 
Law cmd the Renaiemnvce, with its humorous half-outlook on 
the future, will not easily be forgotten. 

His reputation as a teacher hsjjd long been established; so 
far back as 1887, he had delivered a course of lectures entitled 
The Constitutional History of Eivglandy which extends over five 
periods from the death of Edward I to the present day, and, 
though analytical in form, combines, with a clear statement of 
principles, an abundance of illustration, while showing a wonderful 
alertness and ability of, as it were, entering into the minds of his 
hearers. The course was not published till 1908, and furnishes the 
fittest memorial of Maitland’s capacity as a lecturer. The Oxford 
Ford Lectures (1898) dealt with the growth and definition of the 
idea of a corporation, an abstraction admitting of being rendered 
impressive by means of concrete illustrations, such as always had 
a peculiar fascination for him. In his last years, in the face of 
obstacles such as few scholars have braced themselves to resist 
and overcome, Maitland continued to read and write, even in his 
distant winter home. He proved his literary skill in a charming 
life of Leslie Stephen ; but, most of his time was, when possible, 
given to The Year Books of Edward II (1307—10)—a series 
begun late by him but carried through three successive volumes. 
These monuments take the student back straight into the middle 
ages, whose life they conjure up out of the dust of the law- 
courts. Maitland’s introduction to the first volume could only 
have been written by one who had acquired a complete intimacy 
with his material. 

TVith Maitland’s work that of Mary Bateson is closely con¬ 
nected, although it was to Creighton that she owed the impulse 
to historical research. As a medievalist, she more especially 
occupied herself with monastic and municipal history; her earliest 
writings, including an article entitled The Origin and Early 
History of Double Monasteries^ belonged to the former field of 
study; and she edited Records of the Borough qf Leicester^ The 
Charters of the Borough of Cambridge (with Maitland, 1901) and 
two volumes entitled Borough Customs in the publications of the 
Selden society. Her papers entitled The Laws of Breteuil showed 
her ori^nal power of dealing with the sources of municipal 

* Vol. n, chap, xvi (1908). 
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institutioiis, and she had tiiorougbly trained herself in medieval 
bibliography. Whatever subject she treated, she wrote on it with 
simplicity, directness and independence of judgment—qualities 
which were part of her nature. 

Among historical scholars of mark whose original work was 
largely based on their labours at the Record office, John Sherren 
Brewer and James Qairdner should be mentioned together. The 
former, after having, in his earlier days, been subject to the in¬ 
fluence of the Oxford movement, was much associated with 
F. D. Maurice, whom he succeeded in his chair at King’s college, 
London. He made his mark as a writer in connection with the 
earlier instalments of a work on which he remained engaged 
during the whole of the latter part of his life—the calendaring, 
for the Rolls series, of the state papers of Henry YIII, in a 
succession of volumes to which he furnished introductions, 
published posthumously as a separate work. The Reign of 
Hemry VIII to the death of Wolsey, under the editorship of 
Gairdher. Brewer eiyoyed a widespread reputation as a high- 
minded and trustworthy historian, and as an accomplished and 
many-sided man of letters. He did not profess to be writing a 
histoiy of the reign of Henry VIII; but his few introductions, 
together, amount to what is much more than a digest of the 
transactions of the period—a survey of it by a writer of extensive 
reading and remarkably clear judgment. His editions of works 
of authors- among whom are both Roger and Francis Bacon, 
and his ever-welcome contributions to The Quarterly Review^ 
posthumously collected under the title English Studies, sufli- 
ciently exhibit the intellectual versatility of the least dry-as-dust 
of archivists. 

James Gairdner, who was a public servant at the Record office 
for more than half a century, used to say that what he knew he 
had taught himself; and no scholar has ever passed through a 
more conscientious training. He carried on Brewer’s Ccdemlar oj 
Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII to its com¬ 
pletion in twenty-one volumes, further edited the documents of 
the preceding two reigns, together with chronicles and other 
monuments, and, in 1872—6, produced a standard edition of 
TTue Poston Letters. But he, also, made many original contri¬ 
butions to the study of English history, which were published in 
divers collective works, and reprinted in his own and James 
Spedding'a in EngUsh History (1881); and, in addition 

to a repiarkaUy fliir and by no nieans paradoxical, Life of 
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Richard /Z/J produce^ a short and equally original biographical 
estimate of Henry VIL The remainder of his writings are con¬ 
cerned with ecclesiastical history. Long studies in this field 
of research had matured in him conclusions as to the English 
reformation and its precursors, difiering, in many respects, from 
current protestant opinion, but always resting on a careful and 
well-considered treatment of authorities. The editor of the nearly 
finished (fourth) volume left behind him by Qairdner of his Lollcerdy 
and the Reformation considers that, in writing the section of The 
History of the English Churchy of which Gairdner's later work 
was an unfinished enlargement, he (though already at an advanced 
age) believed himself to be fulfilling a duty^; and he, certainly, 
had the cause of truth at heart His sympathies, at the same 
time, were strongly on the side of authority, as is evident from 
his earlier essays on the Lollards, as well as from that entitled 
The Divine Right of KingsK 

Before we pass on to the treatment of later periods of English 
history, we pause at the name of James Anthony Froude. He 
holds a position so peculiar to himself in our historical literature 
that it is difficult to assign to his name its appropriate position in 
an enumeration of our principal nineteenth century writers on 
history. His true place would be near that of Carlyle; whom, 
during the greater part of his literary life, he consciously followed 
as his master, whose way of looking at history he made his own, 
and the biography of whom was among the noteworthiest of his 
books. He had begun to write with quite other models before his 
eyes; but, although he very early disengaged himself from the 
controlling influence of Newman, it impressed itself, if upon 
nothing else in him, upon his style as a writer. His contribution 
to Lives of die English Saints —a life of St Neot, erstwhile prince 
Athelstan of Kent—undertaken at Newman's request, is chiefly 
remarkable for the effect on the writer of the requisite investi^- 
tion of his subject; but it, also, shows his interest in history, and 
English history especially, as a desirable university study, of which 
he thinks the statute-book might (perhaps in an abridged form) 
usefully be made a foundation. Then came the intellectual 

^ See W. Hant's preface to vol. iv of Lollardy and the Reformation (1904), p. ix, 

* Reprinted in toI. i of the Studies mentioned above, which contains, together with 
Spedding'a review of the conduct of James I in connection with the Overbuzy affair, 
a contribution by Qairdner to the history of LoUardy, The Historical Element in 
Shakespeare’e FaUtaff. Students of the first two Lancaster reigns owe a great debt 
to the labours of James Hamilton Wylie, whose History of the Reign of Henry V 
vas, in substance, completed before his death. 
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experiences which put an end to his conn^ion with academical, 
and with clerical, work^, and in the midst of which he found 
a friend in Kingsley (to whose sister-in-law, the Argemone of 
YeoAt^ he gave his hand). In 1849, he introduced to Carlyle; 
and, soon afterwards, he settled down to a literary life at Plas 
Gwynant in Wales and Bideford in Devon. Here, he began, and 
carried on during many years, his History of England from the 
FaU of WoUey, which, first intended to reach to the death of 
Elizabeth, actually closed with the dissipation of Hie Spanish 
Armada. 

The earliest sample of the spirit and style in which Proude 
addressed himself to his task had been a recapitulation, 
published in The Westminster Review (1852) under the title 
Englands Forgotten Worthies, of certain original narratives 
of a daring and adventurous sort. That the seed thus sown 
did not fall on barren ground is shown by the fact that the 
paper, inspired in Kingsley the idea of Westward Hof and 
supplied Tennyson with the theme of The Revenge. That this 
stirring article breathed the antipathies as well as the sym¬ 
pathies that were to mark the forthcoming History, suggests 
itself from the terse description of king James I as 'the base son 
of a bad mother.’ But, though Froude’s reputation already 
stood high in a chosen circle of friends, and, though Carlyle 
watched the progress of the History with genuine interest—^he 
may, inde^ be said to have been largely responmbie for its 
central idea, the insufficiency of any but extraordinary men (such 
as Henry \T[II, in the first instance) for the management and 
direction of extraordinary times—the success of the book must 
have taken its author by surprise. He was too intent upon his 
own aims and, also, in the right sense, too much of a man of the 
world, to pay much attention to either praise or blame; but^ l!;hat a 
historical work of such amplitude should command the interest of 
a wide public, while Macaulay’s Hilary was still in progress, and 
that a i^ok which could not but offend many, and startle more, 
should sustain this interest throughout its voluminous course, 
was, certainly, a very uncommon literary experience. Beyond a 
douH primary cause accounting for this result must be sought 
in the style and method of the writer. Froude’s style combined 
fullness of matter with charm of manner; for his study of original 

^ The of Eaith (1849) (intended by Fronde as a ’tragedy’) waa widely 

aooepted as hatinS a di^dc pnzpoae and containing the confession of his own 
feith. Ql, wm, 1 ^. xn, p. 9^. 
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documents both at home and abroad (notably at Simancas) was 
most*assiduous. His form of narrative was Herodotean rather 
than Thucydidean; but the British reading public, especially since 
its literary appetite has been fed largely on fiction, likes breadth 
of exposition, and Froude’s long paraphrases of original documents 
commended themselves to readers in search of the reaL His method 
was, intentionally, the reverse of scientific; ^ there seems, indeed,’ 
he wrote^ ‘ something incongruous in the very connexion of such 
words as Science and History.’ His own style, beyond a doubt, is 
all but irr^istible to those who eiyoy the union of facility of form 
with wealth of colouring; and in variety of invective he is un¬ 
surpassed, at least among writers whose good taste is only 
exceptionally overpowered by sentiment^ 

This is not the place in which to revive the memory of the 
attacks which, during, its progress, were made upon Froude’s 
Hiatory^ certainly one of the best-abused books of any age of 
literature. Besides long and severe charges of partisan mis¬ 
statement, brought by representative historical writers against 
his treatment of the monasteries question and of other important 
topics, he was, from the first, exposed to a running fire of hostile 
criticism on the part of The Saturday Revieiw\ and, from 1864 
onwards, these censures grew into a systematic assault, which even 
the friends of R A. Freeman, who was mainly responsible for it, 
would have gladly seen brought to a speedier end. These attacks, 
which, excessive and, occasionally, even erroneous though they 
were, proved fstal to Froude’s reputation as a historian, had their 
origin, partly in difierences of ecclesiastical opinion, but, mainly, 
in faults that were, or had become, engrained in his historical 
writing—^lo(^ness of statement, incorrectness of quotation and 
constant bias of opinion and sentiment. The true charge to be 
brought against him lies, not in his neglect of authorities, but in 
the perversity, conscious or unconscious, of his use of them. And 
this, again, was due, not so much to a preconceived partisanship, 
as to a conviction that the truth lay, away from popular notions, 
in the conclusions at which he had independently, and, sometimes, 
paradoxically, arrived. The uprightness of Henry VIII and the 
wickedness of those who stood in his way, or in that of the 
movement which Henry fitted into his policy, had to be proved 
ciy&Jte que codte; and proved, in this sense, it was, to Froude’s 

* Bee ‘ The Boientifio Method Applied to Hietory,’ in Short Studie$, vol. u. 

* The lilt of enimalti to whom Mary qaeen of Boots is, in turn, compared in 
Fronde’s SUtory, is that of a small menagerie. 
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own—^and to Kingsley’s—satisfaction. CMf queen Klizabetib, in 
his later volames, he declined to make a heroine; and, if.they 
have a central figure, it is Burghley’s, unless it be Burghley’s 
archfoe, *fiir away' beyond the seas and mountains. 

Froude’s later works on historical subjects did not add to his 
reputation as a historian; but nothing that he wrote could fail 
to attract attention, and little to provoke controversy. The 
Eriglish in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (1872—4) grew out 
of lectures delivered in America concerning a people whom, in a 
way, Froude liked, but on whose national life he looked with scorn¬ 
ful bitterness. Ko other of his books met with more convincing 
rejoinders, among which Lecky’s^ is the most notable. His later 
Spanish studies on the topics of one of the earliest, and of one 
of the latest, episodes in his Historyy uphold the conclusions 
there reached. To the brief period of his Oxford professorship 
(in which, in 1892, he succeeded Freeman) belong The. Life 
and Letters of Erasmus, English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Centmy and The Council of Trent (1894—6). The first-named 
of these, although good reading, both where it is Erasmus and 
where it is Froude, did not escape the usual fete of his writings. 

Froude, whose productivity had never ceased either during or 
after his editorship of Fraser's Magazine (1860—74)—most of his 
best occasional contributions to which are included in his delightful 
Short Studies (1867)—was, for many years, one of the most con¬ 
spicuous figures in the English world of letters. In 1874, he 
definitely entered into that of politics. After his return to England, 
he continued to take an active interest in affeirs, both Irish and 
colonial, and visited, in turn, the Australian colonies and the West 
Indies, describing both expeditions in books which (^used almost 
as much ferment as anything previously written by him. But the 
chief literary producticms of his later years were those bearing 
on his great friend and master, CarlyleThe second of these, 
his History of the first Forty Years of Carlyle's Life, together 
with its predecessor, the History qf Carlyle's Life in London, 
remains, for better and for worse, one of the most interesting of 
English biographies. 

I^XKseeding from Froude to his Oxford successor, we pass not 
only frcun the study of the Tudor to that of the Stewart age. 
In the whole field of modem history—^as well as in that of modem 
Fngliah history in particular—^no higher praise is due to any writer 

* la toL u of hii HUiory of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

* ^ ante, TOl. zin, chop. i. 
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of the century than should be accorded to Samuel Rawson Qardiner, 
if thp supreme criteriob be absolute devotion, not only in the letter 
but in the spirit, to historical trutli, and if this be held to show 
itself in a fairness of judgment that takes into account, with the 
circumstances and conditions in which men of the past, great or 
ordinary, lived and acted, those in which they thought and felt. 
Gardiner was not, and, if his method of composition be taken into 
account, hardly could be, a brilliant writer; as with his lecturing, 
so his written narrative seemed to spin itself continuously out of 
a full store of maturely considered facts and necessary comments, 
reaching, without strain, the end of chapter or volume, as of 
lecture or course. 

When he resolved to write the history of the great English 
revolution of the seventeenth century, he was not bound to 
the service of any political or religious party, or under any 
personal obligation beyond that of making his living. In 1856 
and 1858, respectively, he became, as he continued through 
life, unless his necessary lecturing and teaching interfered, a 
regular reader at the British Museum and the Record office; and, 
from that time forward, the principal purpose of his strenuous 
labours was the writing of his History. But he knew that an 
account of the revolution must be based on an examination of 
its causes; and, thus, he began with preparing his History of 
Englcmdfrom the Accesdon of Jamies I to the Disgraice of Gkief 
Justice CokSt which appeared in 1863. In the previous year, he 
had brought out, for the Camden society, a documentary volume 
entitled Parlmmentary Debates in 1610. Henceforth, his great 
work advanced by regular instalments* of two volumes, till it had 
arrived at the threshold of the Civil war, when a completed 
section was republished, in ten volumes, as The History qf 
Enqland from 1603 to 1640. Its second part, the history of 
the revolution proper, made its appearance in two successive 
subsections, of which the second carried the history of the 
commonwealth and protectorate to the year 1656, an additional 
chapter dealing with the parliamentary elections of that year 
being published posthumously. Thus, by a hard fate, he was 
unable to finish his great task. But, up to the point actually 
reached, it had been accomplished, without faltering or failure, in 
accordance with the original plan and with the mastery over 
material which, throughout, had marked his work. 

Gardiner’s History qf Engkmdf though pursuing a chrono- 
^ logical method, is in too sense annalistic in either conception or 
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treatment As Firth, who continue^ the work, says, Qardiner * did 
not confine himself to relating facts, but traced the growth of the 
religious and constitutional ideas which underlay’ the gr^test 
political conflict eyer known to th^e islands. Firth is equally 
justified in dwelling on the completeness with which his prede¬ 
cessor treated the different parts of his theme, neglecting neither 
the militaiy and nayal, nor the economic and social, sides of the 
national development Gardiner made no pretence of, tracing 
literary or artistic growth, though his remarks on Milton and 
those on Massinger show that it was not only the political element 
in their writings which called forth his interest 

Throughout his occupation with his chief work, Gardiner 
found, or made, time for the production of much useful historical 
literature of an unpretentious sort, besides rendering services 
of high value to the Camden and other historical societies, and 
as contributor to collective historical undertakings of various 
kinds. His little volume entitled The Thirty Year^ War^ together 
with his'Camden society volumes, Letters cmd Documents illus¬ 
trating {he Rdations between England and Germany^ 1618—20, 
show how eixceptionally he was qualified to become the historian of 
a struggle destined, as it would seem, to remain without a fully 
adequate historical treatment of all its component parts. Gai*diner’s 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1896 under the title Cromwells 
Place in HtsUrry^ admirably exemplify his manner as a teacher. 
With the great Protector,, he claimed some family connection; but, 
of Cromwell, as of every other character of the past, he spoke as 
intent only on understanding both the man and his actions. 

Reasons sufficiently obvious explain why the period of English 
history which Macaulay once hoped to reach, and of which the 
later and most stirring years were, at first, too near to lend them¬ 
selves to a judicial historic survey—the Hanoverian period, ^ it 
has to be called—long attracted but few writera of independent mind 
or higher literaiy qualities. According to the form of most of his 
books, William (generally known as archdeacon) Coxe belongs to 
the class of writers of historical memoirs, for the composition of 
which he had abandoned that of a comprehensive work on the 
historical and political state of Europe. He obtained a large amount 
of unpublished material, and put this together with understanding 
and skilly pn a sufficiently broad basis to make his books useful as 
general guides to the political history of their times. His well- 
established i|big principles are specially manifest in his Memoirs qf 
Sir Robert which, p^haps, is the least likely of hie^ 
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works to be altogether superseded. The later Memoirs of the Duke 
of Mp/rlborough (1818—19) have, probably, been not less largely 
read; but the task, from the biographical point of view, was a 
more complicated one, and Coxe’s treatment cannot be regarded as 
adequate, although no later life of Marlborough has proved alto¬ 
gether successful^ His Home of Amtria (1807), nowadays, 
needs only to be taken up to be laid down again as altogether 
defective. 

Philip Henry, fifth earl Stanhope, during his membership of 
the house of commons as viscount Mahon, rendered good service 
to the literary profession in general by his introduction of the bill 
which became the Copyright act of 1842, and to historical studies 
and interests by his initiation of the National Portrait gallery 
(1856) and of the Historical MSS commission (1869), on which he 
was one of the first commissioners. His own contributions to 
historical literature were of a solid and enduring nature; he laid 
no claim to a place among great writers; but students of the 
national history, from the war of the Spanish succession to the 
great Napoleonic war, owe him a real debt His industry was 
great; his judgment excellent if not infallible; and his candour 
unimpeachable. His narrative, if it does not enchain, commends 
itself by moderation and dignity of tone. He enjoyed rare oppor¬ 
tunities, of which his readers had the full benefit, of access to 
unpublished sources; and although, as his Miacdlanies attest, full 
of curiosity as to points of detail, he never lost himself in minutiae, 
or let slip the main threads of his narrative. His earliest work 
was The History qfthe Wwr of the Succession in Spain, 1702—14 
(1832), founded mainly on the papers of his ancestor, the high- 
minded statesman who played an impprtant part in the war— 
a well-written book of much interest, which created a consider¬ 
able impression, with the aid of an essay by Macaulay, between 
whom and lord Mahon a long-continued friendship ensued. 
It was followed by The History of England from the Pea>ce of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713 to 1783, which remained 
the standard history of England for this period, though, more 
or less, it left aside certain aspects of the national life and 
progress afterwards treated by Lecky, and cannot be said to 
furnish a definite narrative of momentous episodes such as 
the American war of independence. In 1870, earl Stanhope 
added a beginning or introduction to his History, entitled 

^ The late viaooimt Woleel^’e Life, to the Aceeteion of Anne (1894) has a mainly 
toilitaiy interest. For Coxe’s other works, see bibliography. 
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The reign of Queen Anne up to (he Pectce of Utrecht. Though 
it served its turn, it could not but seem U meagre performance 
to readers whose favourites, both in historical composition and in 
fiction, had, with brilliant success, illustrated this particular era 
of English political, literary and social history. Before this, in 
1861 —% Stanhope had produced a much superior work, in which 
the unpublished material at his command had once more stood 
him in excellent stead, the Idfc of the Younger PUtt a biography 
to which he addressed himself with thorough sympathy and which 
will not easily be altogether superseded. Stanhope’s lesser contri¬ 
butions to English historical literature are numerous and valuable, 
and the whole harvest of his life reflects high credit on his name. 
His principal work is, in a measure, supplemented by William 
Nathaniel Massey’s History of England during the reign of 
George III, which reaches to 1802. It is the work of a moderate 
liberal, who had no sympathy to spare for the political ideas of 
king George III. 

Tw6 'lEnglish historical writers who, though in very difierent 
ways, came into close contact with important political ideas of the 
nineteenth century, and, more especially, with those concerning the 
progressive development of the British empire, were, at not very 
distant dates, conspicuous personages in the life of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge respectively. Each in his way a master 
of style, Goldwin Smith and Sir John Robert Seeley differed 
fundamentally from one another in the political conceptions which 
pervaded their historical writing. In 1858, Goldwin Smith was made 
a member of the commission on national education. When, in 1859, 
the earl of Derby appointed him regius professor of modern history 
at Oxford, he bad gained, much experience as an academical re¬ 
former and political journalist, but had his reputation as a historian 
still to make outside his university. Two years later, he published 
a volume entitled Lecture on Modem History. The most historical 
of these. On the FowndaZwn of the Americcm Colonies, had, at the 
same time, a distinct political bearing, and, in 1862—3, was followed 
by a series of letters contributed to The Daily News, and after¬ 
wards reprinted with additions, under the title The Empire, which, 
in his most fordble style, advocated the separation of the British 
colonies from the mother-country and their establishment as inde¬ 
pendent states. This became the governing idea of his political 
activity, which, at the same time, diaped his later personal life. 
In 1862, he produced another volume, not less striking in manner 
and styls, entitied hisih History amd Irish Character. Five 
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years later, he published an admirable seri^ of historical essays, 
origipally produced as* public lectures, and called Three English 
Statemn&n (Pym, Cromwell and Pitt). Before this, the great 
American civil war, during the progress of which he visited the 
states, had found in him an enthusiastic supporter of the cause of 
the north. Having, in 1866, been compell^ by a severe personal 
trouble to resign his Oxford chair, he, two years afterwards, trans¬ 
ferred himself, with his political aspirations and disappointments, 
at first to Cornell university, in the United States, and thence, in 
June 1871, to Toronto. There, for nearly a generation longer, he 
continued to carry on an incessant journalistic activity. The 
books he sent forth were not of much importance; and, notwith¬ 
standing the fascination of his style, always clear and dignified, 
the letters from him printed in The ManchesUr Ghmrdicm and 
elsewhere gradually became like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. He can only be classed among historical writers by 
a courtesy which will hardly be refused to him. He could not 
keep the spirit of political controversy out of anything he wrote; 
and, in truth, that spirit was x)art of his genius. 

The career of Sir John Robert Seeley, who, though less 
intimately connected with public life, and less gifted for taking 
a personal part in it than Gbldwin Smith, exercised a &r more 
enduring influence upon imperial politics than he, was of the least 
eventful At Cambridge, he won high distinction as a classical 
scholar; but his great ability in argument was only known to 
a few; and when, being then professor of Latin in London, he 
was discovered to be the author of Ecce Homo, published in 1865, 
the admiration excited by the book, amidst an outburst of con¬ 
troversy, was largely due to its literary qualities^ Paradoxically 
enough, it led to his appointment, in 1869, as regius professor of 
mo4ern history at Cambridge. His inaugural lecture was published, 
together with some other lectures and essays delivered by him in 
the north, in a collection of Lectures amd Essays (1870). 

Seeley’s standpoint as a historical teacher and writer was clear 
to hi mself from the first. In the opening sentence of the most 
successful of his works, iTAe Expansion of England, he cites 
^a favourite max itu of mine,’ that history, * while it should be 
scientific in its methods, should pursue a practical object.’ This 
object was practical politics. As a new type of sophist, he set 
himself the task of training, by his lectures and conversation, 

1 Bee, antf, toL xn, chap, xni, p. 297. His edition of the first decade of Livy, 
with its exaeUent introduction, is mentioned^ ibid. p. 498. 
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the statesmen of the future; the time was not far distant when 
his applied history would serve to impress upon the nation political 
lessons of which it seemed to him to stand in need. But he was 
aware that, while engaged upon this task, he must prove his fitness 
for it by the production of a historical work of solid merit; and 
this he was enabled to do by the publication of his I^e and 
Times of Stein^ or Germany and Prussia m Najpolmtiie 
Age (1878). The work, which was the fruit of great labour, 
though hardly of what could justly be called original r^earch, 
might have filled, at least for a time, a gap in the historical 
literature of the age in question; for it appeared midway between 
the monument of the great statesman piled up by Pertz and the 
later elucidations of his career, and of its bearings upon German 
and European history, by Max Lehmann and others. The success 
to which Seeley’s volumes attained was little more than a success 
of esteem : although he had attentively studied his subject, he was 
hardly quite at home in the whole of it; and, though clearly, and, 
in parU, Wectively, written, the work failed to establish itself as 
one of those great political biographies which may be supplemented 
or corrected, but are quite unlikely to be ever superseded. 

^ 1883, Seeley put forth the series of Cambridge lectures 
on the foreign policy of Great Britain to which he gave the title 
The Eacpansion of Englcmd in the Eighteenth Qentwry. Few 
political historians have more felicitously carried out the avowed 
purpose of combining a lucid and connected narrative of a period 
of the past with a statement of conclusions bearing directly upon 
political problems of the present. Imperialism, the very opposite 
system to that cherished by Goldwin Smith and those who thought 
with him, was here demonstrated to be the ideal which it behoved 
the British nation to accept and apply as the moving fEtctor in the 
determination of the future of British dominion. And this dogma 
was proclaimed at a time when, in British and colonial political 
life, a parting of the ways still seemed possible; so that no half- 
historical, half-political essay was ever more opportunely timed, or 
more effectively directed to its purpose. 

Seeley’s last work. The Growth qf British Policyt was not 
published till after his death, which took place in 1896. This book 
is described by its editor, Q. W. Prothero, as an attempt to put 
^glish history into a new frameworb^ showing how foreign policy 
affected every stage of its progress. It was intended to be, in 
substance an mtroduction to the history of British policy in the 
ei^teentih and nineteenth centuries; but the author had to trace 
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the cuirent of his narrative back to Elizabeth, who, as he puts it, 
was niarried to her people, whereas James I and Charles I were 
only married to Anne of Denmark and Henrietta Maria. Seeley 
avowed it to be his object as a teacher, not to interest his hearers 
or readers in particular men or deeds, but to show them what 
results the national action of former times had brought about for 
ourselves and our children after us, and thus to interest them more 
and move * to the close.’ ‘ It is impossible,’ he candidly added, ‘ that 
the hvstovy oi any state can V>e \n\evestvng, nnless \t exhibits some 
sort of developmentV 

The history of the British empire in the nineteenth century 
has, of necessity, employed many pens; but its documentary 
materials were only in part accessible, and the difficulty of dis¬ 
sociating historical narrative from political purpose or ‘ tendency ’ 
was only to be avoided with difficulty. Harriet Martineau, whose 
manifold contributions to political and social literature, as well as 
to journalism and fiction, have found notice elsewhere in this 
work®, in 1848 entered upon the onerous task, begun and aban¬ 
doned by Charles Knight, of A History of Engla/nd during the 
Thirty Years' Peaee, and, notwithstanding a serious interruption, 
accomplished it before the end of the following year. ‘ Always,’ 
as was well said of her, *a little before her time,’ she related the 
history of an age whose striving after reform was its most marked 
characteristic in a spirit of moral and inteUectual sympathy with 
its ideas, accompanied by a clear critical estimate of the sum of 
its achievements; home politics were her chief, but by no means 
absorbing, concern, and she treated men as well as measures with 
her habitual candour. 

We come nearer to the present age in Ths History of Erighmd 
from 1830, first published in 1871—3, by William Nassau Moles- 
wo^th, vicar of Rochdale and a reformer who dwelt and worked very 
near the fountain-head. His unpretentious, but lucid, book, justly 
exercised a wide popular influence. Finally, mention should be 
made of Sir Spencer Walpole, who, in his History^ of England 
from 1815 (1878—86) and its continuation. Th/e History of Twenty- 
Five Years, 1866 to 1880 (1904—8)®, showed himself alive to the 
great value of a clear grouping of events and transactions according 
to the sides of the national life on which they bear, and of the 

^ The Expamion of England, p. 119 (edn 1868). 

> Cf., ante, vol. xm, chap. zi. 

» The last two yolnmeB of this were published posthumously, under the supervision 
of Walpole’s friend, Sir Alfked Comyn Lyall. 
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demonstration thus afforded of the changes in national policy 
brought about by the progress in the conditions and ideas of 
successive generations. He repeatedly contrasts this method with 
the biog^phical; but he did good work in both kinds of historical 
composition. His intdligence and clearness of mind, and hk 
freedom from political partisanship, together with his unusually 
varied administrative experience, fitted him for his chief historical 
task, which he carried through successfully, though without con¬ 
spicuous power or brilliancy. His observations on financial 
problems are marked by special lucidity. 

Though purporting not to be more Iban the narrative of an 
episode in the political and military history of the period, 
Alexander William Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea (1863—87) 
justified the labour of many years devoted to the work by one 
of the most brilliant, but by no means one of the most prolific, 
prose-writers of the earlier Victorian period. His Edthen (1844) 
is still read as a singularly delightful record of personal im- 
pressioik "derived from near-£astern travel. His magnvm opus, 
based on the papers of lord Raglan, placed by his widow in 
Kinglake’s hands, was at once an apologia and an accurate and 
exhaustive narrative of its subject, elaborated with endless care 
and with the aid of personal observation (he was present at the 
battle of the Alma), and Homerically ample in its presentment. 
The opening volumes, with their examination of the causes of the 
war and their splendid indictment of the author of the coup 
d’ttat, formed a magnificent portico to the edifice; but the scale 
of the whole is excessive, and, more especially since the plan 
of the book left it incomplete as a history of the war, it has failed 
to secure a place among great historical works. 

Among nineteenth-century historians of Scotland, the prece¬ 
dence, at all events by right of seniority, must be accorded to 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, who was a joint founder of the Bannatyne 
club with Scott, and had been a college friend of Archibald 
Alison. Tytler had historian’s blood in his veins S and many yearn 
of his life were devoted to the composition of his History of 
Scotland (1828—13), an imdertaking first suggested to him by 
Scott. The History plunges in mediae res with the accession of 

^ His Alexander Fraser Tytler (who. afterwards took the jadioial title 

lord Woodh^Qselee) was at one time professor of history at Edinhorgh, and wrote 
Beveral histoiioal workshis grandfaUier, WilUam Tytler, wrote an apologetio enquiry 
into the charges against Mary, queen of Scots, which held the field till the publication, 
in 1869, of John Hosar^’s much-read Mary Quaen of Scott and her Aeeutert, followed, 
in 1888 (posthumously), by a summary of her ease. , 
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Alexander III, Wallace and Bruce following close, with Bannock¬ 
burn, ^nd with a thanksgiving that Scotland was spared the doom of 
Ireland. But a learned enquiry into the state of micient Scotland 
displays much antiquarian research, and offers a more graphic 
treatment of the theme than was, at the time, to be found in any 
oiher writer. The narrative ends, almost as abruptly as it began, 
with James Vi’s farewell to Scotland on his, in a literal sense, 
ill-omened departure for his larger kingdom. The History, which 
is written in a grave and simple style, deals with matters both 
of church and state in a vein of genuine Scottish patriotism, and 
can hardly be said to be altogether obsolete. Tytler, who was 
the author of further historical works, rendered great service to 
historical study in both England and Scotland by taking a leading 
part in the suggestion of the calendaring of state papers, instead 
of the publication in ffiU of mere selections of documents. 

John Hill Burton's History of ScoUcmd, from 1688 to 1745, 
of which the first portion appeared in 1853, was enlarged by 
successive additions of earlier periods, and, after Tytler’s death, 
was, in 1870, finally published as extending from Agricola to the 
last Jacobite rising. Burton, after showing great activity as a 
periodical writer, editor and journalist, had, in 1846, published 
The Life and Corr^ondmce of David Htmw, of whose 
economical writings he had made a special study, and had 
followed this successful effort with some lesser productions in 
Scottish biography. He afterwards reprinted some of his con¬ 
tributions to journalism in the two most popular of his books, 
The Book Hwater (1860) and the very interesting Scot Abroad 
(1862). His History of Scotland justified his appointment as 
Scottish historiographer-royal; but, although the firuit of long 
and unwearying research, it is ill-arranged and loose in compo- 
sitiop, and only held the field because of the absence of a 
competitor in command of the same abundance of material. As 
editor of two volumes of The Scottish Registers, he rendered 
an enduring service to the study of Scottish history, which was 
continued by David Masson. Burton’s History of the Reign 
of Queen Anim (1880), though containing curious matter, is as 
little satisfactory a piece of work as ever came from a historian’s 
hands; but it was the last larger effort of a long and laborious 
lifei. 

1 In Burton’s saocessor as Soottish historiographsr-royal, William Forbes Skene, 
author of Celtie Scotland (1876—80), the antiquary was blended with the historian. 
For his ohief works see, ante, voL zn, ehap. xt, p. 518. 
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The last Scottish historian whose name calls for mention here 
is Andrew Lang, wb(^e recent death (1912) put an end to an almost 
unexampled continuous flow of varied literary work K It is, perhaps, 
as a historian, in a broad sense of the term, that he will be best 
remembered. His gift of narrative stood him in good stead even 
with so wide a canvas as that of his History of Scotland from the 
Roman OceupaMon (1890—7), which he lived to complete, though 
it was hardly carried out with the requisite sustained power. On 
the other hand, he excelled in the historical monograph, where his 
great and, perhaps, 'most notable critical gift had full play; and, if 
there was an element of ‘mystery’ in the subject of his story, 
he felt most thoroughly at home in it. Like Scott, whom, as 
himself a child of the Border, he loved with his whole heart, 
he was irresistibly drawn to the lost causes of history—^above all, 
to the Stewart cause ; but his critical acumen rarely deserted him 
in any field, and, while he was deeply versed in mythology, his 
footing was sure on the doubtful gi‘ound between history and 
legend, and his t>^n favourite among his innumerable productions 
was his Life and Death of Jea/nne D'Arc (1908). 

Among Irish historians, Lecky holds an undisputed pre¬ 
eminence, but of him we shall speak immediately in a wider 
connection. Like him, John Patrick Prendergast took up the 
defence of his countrymen against the aspersions of Froude ; 
but, though he bore a name associated with the sufferings entailed 
by the Irish policy of Cromwell, and had himself the reputation 
of being a nationalist, he was not under the influence of the 
sentiments of seventeenth century ‘ toryism.’ His works on Irish 
affairs, of which The History of the Gromwedlian SetUemmt 
(1863) is the best known, form a very important contribution to 
the political history of Ireland, and led to his appointment as one 
of the commissioners for selecting official papers ftom the Carte 
MSS in the Bodleian. In 1887, he published Ireland from the 
Rmtoration to the Revolution. Sir John Thomas Gilbert was of 
English descent, but bom in Dublin and brought up as a strict 
catholic. In addition to papers on the antiquities of his native 
city and country, his researches, which made a generally acknow¬ 
ledged mark on the progi^ess of the studies to which he was devoted, 
include Th/^ History qf th^ Viceroys of Ireland (1865) and The 
History qf the Irish Confederation and the War in Irdamd, 
1641—^9 (1882—91), with a great body of work on the documents of 
Irij^ history from andent times to the early years of the nineteenth 
' . V i Oi., taiU, Tol. im, «hap. w. 
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century. Caesar Litton Falkiner, who had made the Irish land 
acts a subject of spemal study, and, in 1898, was appointed an 
assistant land commissioner, collected and discussed, in studies 
and essays published before his early death, much original 
material of Irish history in the eighteenth, and, afterwards, in 
the seventeenth, century. His seventeenth-century work on the 
Historical MSS commission was both voluminous and valuable. 

Turning to the historians of British India and the colonies, 
we are met on the threshold by the name of James Mill, whose 
place in the history of English thought has been discussed 
elsewhere ^ By his History of India (1817), he was the first to 
accomplish, on a scale and with a breadth of treatment befitting 
the theme, a history of India under British rule. For the critical 
side of his task, he was signally endowed by nature, prepared by 
philosophical study and trained by continuous practice as a writer, 
more especially in The Edinburgh Review (1808—18). On the 
other hand, he had never been in India; and, as he freely con¬ 
fessed, 'if he had any, had a very slight and elementary 
acquaintance with any of the languages of the East’ He in¬ 
geniously deprecated the force of these objections by arguments 
from analogy; but their fallacy was sufficiently exposed by the 
learned Sanskrit scholar Horace Hayman Wilson, who edited the 
fourth edition of Mill’s History (1840—8), and continued it 
from 1803 to 1836. He, also, charges Mill with having, in 
what is the most originally conceived section of the work— 
book II, Of the Hindus, where it is proposed to summarise, 
in some 350 pages, their laws and institutions, religion, literature 
and art—displayed the kind of contempt which is not always 
based on familiarity; though, in the opinion of Mill’s biographer 
Bain, if these strictures upon the natives really tended to increase 
the difficulties of British rule in India, this effect was more than 
outweighed by that of Mill’s unsparing criticism of all who had 
a share in founding and extending our Indian empire. The 
more strictly historical portion of the work is distinguished by 
a lucidity of method which, in dealing with masses of matter 
distributed over a vast area and, in part, reaching back across 

^ See, ante, chap. i. Earlier English historians of India had treated the subject 
from partioolar po^ts of view. Orme’s military history belongs to the eighteenth 
century {ef., ante, voL z, pp. 298—4); John Bruce, a political historian of note, who had 
formerly furnished Pitt’s government with reports on measures taken for the defence 
of the ooun^ from the days of the Spanish Armada downwards, and had then 
been appointed keeper i^f the State paper ofEloe and historiographer to the East 
India company, published the history of that company (1816). 

xrv. CB. Ih 
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9 . great interTal of time, is invaluable to the student. MUl, as a 
historian, had no example to follow in the school of thinkers to 
which he belonged—least of all in Bentham, whose knowledge of 
history is not to be reckoned among his strong points. On the 
other hand, Bentham severely blamed the style of Mill’s book, 
and he does not stand alone in his censures ^ Of later writings, 
a penetrating insight into the course of Indian history, as a whole, 
distinguishes those of Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall*, whose imaginative, 
as well as philosophical, mind could not rest content with viewing 
such a subject as India, with which a long and distinguished 
official career had familiarised him, under its political, or under 
any one exclusive, aspect only. His Rise and Earpansim of the 
British Dominion in India (1893) grew, as it passed through 
many editions, into an important work of research ; he also wrote 
a short life of Warren Hastings, and a full biography of lord 
Dufferin. His Asiatic Studies deals chiefly with Hindu religion 
in its successive phases. 

Colonial 'history attracted fewer students in the mothdr- 
country during the earlier, than during the later, part of th^ 
century®. Among more recent writers, it seems right to make 
special mention of John Andrew Doyle and of Edward John 
Payne, both of whom were bom in 1844. The former gained the 
Arnold prize at Oxford for an essay on the English colonies in 
America before the declaration of independence, and the chief 
production of his literary life treated the same theme. The latter 
devoted the historical labours of his later years to English and 
other European colonies and to America in general. His compre¬ 
hensive undertaking A History of the New World caXLed America 
(1902—9) was, however, but partially carried out. Sir Arthur 
Helps gave to colonial history so much of his busy leisure as was 

« 

* Mill, also, contribnted to the Swpplement to The Eneyelopaedia Britanrdea 
(1816--23) a number of important eesays belonging to the domain of polities and 
poUtioal philosophy rather than to that of history. They ara analysed in chap, v of 
Bain’s biography of Mill (1882). Among his numerous eritioal writings may be noted 
an early article (in The Annual Review for 1808) on Charles James Fox's fragment 
on the early part of the reign of James II, published in the same year. Mill compares 
its high moral tone, to the disparagement of modem historians, with that of the 
ancient masters, Thucydides, Tacitus and Livy, and deprecates the modem mode 
of phUosophieal history as containing, besides its philosophloal element, little beyond 
‘ a dry statement of vulgar historical facts.’ 

^ See, also, ante, yoL xm, p. 202. 

» Sir Charles Bilke’s Oreatet BnUin (1866-7), whUe possessing both historical 
and poUtloal aignifioAnce, made its appearance as a book of travel, and is noticed as 
sneh in chap, vo, poet, * 
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left for historical resrarch. His Spcmish Conqvjeat qf the New 
WofM did not, however, attain to an enduring success, though 
the separate biographies in which he reproduced portions of the 
work could not fEiil to be popular. 

We have reserved, as the first of two particular groups, some 
of the ecclesiastical historians of the united kingdom not alr^dy 
noted in an earlier volume^ Mandell Creighton, though his 
career connected him closely with several of the historians 
mentioned in earlier pages of the present chapter, cannot him¬ 
self be appropriately classed as mainly a medievalist, although 
his chief historical work is, in part, concerned with the close of 
the middle ages in the very centre of their ruling ideas and 
infiuencea Modem Oxford has produced no more accomplished 
historian than Creighton, who united with a power of work of 
which it was not in his way to make show an insight into the 
force of ideas and the play of character which, in writing as well 
as in speech, enabled him easily to compass what he prized more 
than aught else—the establishment of his infiuence over others. 
On the other hand, although the cynicism at one time afiected 
by him was superficial only, and was cast aside in face of the most 
serious purposes of his life, he was without the moral enthusiasm 
which, in different ways, reveals itself in writers so unlike one 
another as Freeman and Gardiner. In his History of the Papcwyt 
this lack shows itself, not so much in the allowances made for the 
corruption and other vices of the times in which the lot of some of 
the pontiffs was thrown, and through which neither a Borgia nor a 
Medici could be expected to walk unspotted, as in the indifference 
exhibited towards the chosen spirits of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries on whom depended the preparation and the prosecution 
of the great work of religious reform. Creighton was, perhaps, 
less .extensively read in the history of early sixteenth-century 
Germany than in the Italian portions of his subject; but what 
is missing in his fifth volume is not perception or even fiumess 
of judgment (such as marks the contrast between the ideals of 
Ra^elle and those of Luther); it is, rather, a fellow-feeling with 
the consciousness of the mighty issues of the struggle which gave 
its extraordinary force to the movement set on foot by Luther. 
Nothing, on the other hand, could better illustrate at once the 
irony and the pathos of history than tbe characters, as here 
drawn, of the reformation popes—^Leo X, who could not see why 


^ AntCt Tol. xn, ohsp. xiv. 
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his iaprovementB were insuffidrat, and Adrian VI, who conld 
understand the necessitj of real reforme from within, but was 
unable to give effect to his insight. 

Creighton’s History of the Ponpacy during the period of the 
Reformation (1882—94), which should, at the least, have been 
carried on to the council of Trent, ended with the saek of Rome. 
But the book is neither a fragment nor a torso, and, at all events 
in its earlier volumes, sufficiently illustrates the qualities which the 
historian brought to bear upon the composition of it, and which 
made it something more than a supplement to Ranke’s greater 
work. The book conld not satisfy the demands of lord Acton, 
who would have preferred an indictment of the papacy for its 
historic shortcomings; but it helps to explain, without seeking 
to palliate, and forms a memorable contribution to the history 
of learning. His style was well suited to his method of treatment, 
being wholly free from pedantry and artificiality, and sensitive to 
any of those lapses into exaggeration which were one of the chief 
faults noted'by him in his favourites, the Italian humanists of the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. 

Before Creighton addressed himself to his chief historical work, 
he had found many outlets for his critical powers, and had success¬ 
fully practised the art of epitomising on subjects so different as 
a history of Rome and a life of Simon de Montfort After he had 
exchanged his Northumbrian parish for the chair of ecclesiastical 
history at Cambridge, he engaged anew in varied historical work, 
wnrote a life of cardinal Wolsey, a history of his native town, Carlisle, 
and, later, a biography of queen Elizabeth, which attracted much 
favour. He was, also, associated, from 1886 to 1891, with The 
English Historical Remew —a critical journal the foundation of 
which harl, at various times, occupied the minds of J. R Green 
and other younger historians, and of which Creighton w'as 
judiciously (ffiosen as the first editor. It marked a very distinct 
advance in the method, as well as in the spirit, of English 
historical study, and maintained itself, without serious difficulty, 
on the level on which, with the co-operation of lord Acton 
and others, it had been placed at the start. But, in 1885, 
Creighton’s appointment to a canonry at Worcester had marked 
the beginning of the high ecclesiastical career that awaited him, 
and for riie sake of which his historical labours had, ultimately, to 
be rdinquished. The last volume of Ms Papacy was brought out 
wMle he held the see of Peterborough. But his work there and in 
London (wMther he was transferred in 1896) must, like the episcopal 
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life of Stubbs, be left out of sight in this placed His continued 
interest in historical studies is shown by the feet that, in 1896, 
the year of his appointment to London, he wrote the introduction to 
The Ccumhridge Modem History, in place of his friend lord Acton. 

A younger author in the same field of historical research, but 
more especially in earlier periods, which he was acknowledged to 
have mastered with wholly exceptional completeness, was William 
Edward Collins, during the last seven years of his life bishop of 
Gibraltar. A writer on English church history of a different 
type was John Henry Overton, who died as canon of Peter¬ 
borough and had long been a Lincolnshire rector. His and 
Charles J. Abbey’s history of The English Church in the Eigh- 
temth Ceutwry (1878) is a useful Iwok, which has helped to 
remove prejudices; while his William Law, Non-juror cmd 
Mystic (1881) is, perhaps, the most attractive among his many 
large-hearted and well-written contributions to our later religious 
history. William Richard Stephens, who died as dean of Win¬ 
chester, was author of various contributions to church history 
and joint editor, with William Hunt, of The History of the 
English Church, to which he contributed the second volume ffrom 
the Norman conquest to the accession of Edward I); and he wrote 
the lives of his father-in-law, dean Hook, and of Freeman. 
Thomas Graves Law, who, in his later years, was librarian of the 
Signet library at Edinburgh, by some of his writings threw light 
on inter^ting passages in the history of English Catholicism in the 
later Elizabethan period, more especially on the conflicts between 
Jesuits and seculars (1889) and on the archpriest controversy. He 
was a man of high ability, and distinguished by broad-mindedness 
as well as by leaniing^ 

In Scottish ecclesiastical history proper, the palm must be 
assigped to an earlier writer, Thomas McCrie, an ‘‘original seceder’ 
from the established church. Through his Life of John Knox 
(1812), as the subtitle of the book indicates, he sought to throw 
light upon the history of the Scottish reformation. It was 
followed by The Life of Andrew MdvUle, and the two books, 
which were supplemented by material belonging to a later period, 
became standard narratives of the greatest historical movement 
in Scottish national life. McCrie further contributed to the 
history of the reformation two less exhaustive works, on its" 

* It ii told in the second volante of Mrs Creighton’s Life and Lettere of her 
husbftnd (1904). 

• He was, also, eminent as a biographer, and edited The New Teatammt in Seote. 
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progress and suppression in Italy and in Spain. Whether, had 
he carried out hie design of a life of Calvin, it would have proved 
equal to his life of the great Scottish reformer, it is, of course, 
impossible to say; but few ecclesiastical historians were better 
qualified for essaying even so thorny a theme. 

The history of civilisation cannot rightly be described as a 
product of the nineteenth century; yet, on the one hand, the 
immense advance made in the course of that century in the methods, 
as well as in the range,, of scientific studies, and, on the other, the 
unprecedented interest which, from about 1830 or 1840 onwards, 
began to be taken by historians, as well as by politicians, in the 
life and social conditions of the people at large, gave a wholly new 
impulse to the cultivation of this field of enquiry. Its originator 
was, of course, Voltaire ; and, though, throughout the nineteenth 
century, this branch (if it can be called a branch) of history was 
vigorously carried on by writers of various kinds in Germany, 
France never lost her hold upon it. So early as 1830, Guizot’s 
Histoire de CiviMacdion en France, as an organic part of a 
more comprehensive scheme, sought to execute the design which 
Voltaire had proposed to himself in his Essai mr lee Mmure. At- 
a later date, the philosophy of history was incorjwrated by Ciomte 
in his system of positivism, and, more especially, in social science 
(or sociology), as intended to teach the evolution of social life, and 
to define the laws which govern its conditions and mutations. The 
philosophy of history, thus recast, ignored any but natural laws, 
although, not unfrequently, its disciples differed as to what 
justified the elevation of a particular experience to the authori¬ 
tative position of a general law. Comte was neither a historian 
nor the intellectual progenitor of historians; but one English 
writer, at least, was led by his influence to attempt what amounted 
to a new departure in our historical literature, since Robei;tson 
and Hallam, while following Voltaire and Guizot respectively, had 
not gone for in developing their principles. 

Of Henry Thomas Buckle it may be averred that his History 
of (MviUzctHon in EngUmd (of which the first volume appeared 
in 1857, *Hid the second in 1861) ‘hit the taste of the time,’ as 
few works of the kind have done—one of these, perhaps, being 
Chillingwcn#i’s E^igion of Protestamts, of which Buckle says that 
^the immense success of this great work must have aided that 
movement of which it is itself an evidence.’ Buckle’s volumes 
were little more than an introduction to his subject, the first 
dealing in a way which can hardly be cdll^ rambling, but is 
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certainly deficient in perspicuity of plan, with the preliminaries 
of the theme, which it ends by sketching in outline, while the 
second treats, specifically, of two applications of the method of 
enquiry adopted. The historical subjects chosen are the history 
of the Spanish intellect from the fifth to the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth, and that of Scotland and the Scottish mind to the end of 
the eighteenth, century. Both sections of the yolume are so 
vigorous, not to say racy, in treatment that the success of this 
portion of Buckle’s work is not wonderful, even if, to some, it 
may seem to indicate, as the book did to Milman, that its author 
was himself *a bit of a bigot’ In his earlier volume, he had pro-. 
claimed his views of history and historians with the utmost clearness. 
The most celebrated historian was esteemed by him 'manifestly 
inferior to the most successful cultivators of physical science’; for 
the study of man is still in its infancy, as compared with that of 
the movements of nature. No believer in a science of history need, 
therefore, disturb himself as to the problem between freewill and pre¬ 
destination which, at one time, overshadowed the world of thought; 
history, to him, is ‘that of a world from which men and women 
are left out ’; and what has to be considered is the influence of 
physical laws as governing conditions of climate, food and soil 

Buckle’s criticism of existing historical methods was, in some 
respects, an expansion of the ideas of Comte. Perhaps, in spite 
of his great abilities and accomplishments, and his unwearying 
devotion, during the greater part of his manhood, to the task he 
had set himself, he lacked the historical, and, more especially, the 
ethnographical, knowledge requisite for writing a history of civili¬ 
sation comprehending east as well as west, or even for applying 
’'to the earlier ages of English civilisation standards other than 
those of his own age and school of thought. He was, as Leslie 
Stephen says, a thorough-going adherent of John Stuart Mill and 
the empirical school, and adopted its attitude towards history. 
The stimulating and, in many ways, corrective effect of his one 
important book is not to be gainsaid, nor the share which he had 
in placing the treatment of historical problems on a broader and 
more scientific basis. 

William Edward Hartpole Lecky composed the earliest of the 
works by which he rapidly built up a great reputation, under the 
unmistakable influence of Buckle, of whom he was, then, an 
ardent admirer. He was repelled by Comte, but acknowledged 
that Comte had ‘done more than any previous writer to show 
that the speculative opinions of any age are phenomena resulting 
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from the totiditj of the actual influences of that ageV The 
actual ftrattuits of Inky’s Dublin training-—if we may pass, over 
a still earlier anonymous broad-minded essay entitled The Bdigwm 
Tendencies of the Age —were the impassioned, likewise anonymous, 
Leaders of PuUic Opinion in Irekmd (1861). Though this 
production bore testimony both to his patriotism and to his 
eloquence, it fell quite flat; but it was reprinted after he had 
become famous and, again, in an enlarged form, in 1903. Its 
initial bad luck disheartened the writer, and left him at a loss 
whither to turn. Early in the following year, before beginning 
a long succession of travels (centring in visits to libraries) in 
Spain and other continental countries, he began the work which 
was to spread his reputation almost as quickly as Buckle’s had 
been spread by his History ; or, mther, he wrote a treatise, The 
Dedining Senee of the Miraculom, which, after being printed 
separately, formed the first two chapters of his History of the 
Rise and Inftvence of the Spirit of RationaMmi in Europe (1866). 
By means of an argument of transparent clearness, conveyed in 
a style congenial to the theme, but revealing, here and there, the 
author’s power of giving expression to strong feeling, it demon-* 
strates that European progress is due to the spirit of rationalism, 
the opposite of that of theological dogmatism, just as the tolerance 
demanded by reason is adverse to the persecution engendered by 
bigotry. Tlie argument is developed at great length and with a 
superabundance of illustration; but neither the writer’s youth 
nor the nature of his mind inclined him to brevity, and the 
interest of most readers in such a subject can only be sustained 
by a copious use of concrete exemplification. Inky’s second 
work (which always remained his own fovourite), The History of* 
Europecm Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne (1869), dealt 
wiih the same field of philosophical enquiry as its predecessorbut 
it difiered from the general survey of European ‘ illumination ’ in 
undertaking to examine, as it were cib extra, the origin and 
growth of moral ideas which dominated a period of European life, 
and to show the development undergone by these ideas in the 
course of tiheir contact with the actual condition of men and 
thinj^ llue later book, necessarily, contains a larger amount of 
purely {fiiilosophical discussion than the earlier, and it brought 
upon the author attacim fr’om the utilitarian school 

Becky, who, at the time of the publication of his second 

1 See the e«tita«t« of Oomte’e position in literature in Memoir cf IT. E. H. Leeky, 
bf his irife, p, 54, aote. 
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important work, had barely passed his thirtieth year, now turned 
to political, in lien of philosophical, history. He was always 
averse from iia^entary composition, and the nursing of a great 
design seems to have been almost a necessity to his years of 
maturity, at all events so long as he remained out of parliament. 
He felt that he had a good opportunity ‘of airing his Irish 
politics in a parallel or, rather, a contrast, between the Scotch 
and Irish business’; and the appearance of Froude’s English in 
Ireland lent a special force to the full treatment of Irish history 
which, at the risk of disproportionateness, he intended to offer 
in his forthcoming work. But A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Centvry (1878—90) was designed on the broadest of 
bases, and on lines weU according with the most comprehensive 
demands of political philosophy: being intended, as the preface 
states, ‘to disengage from the great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate 
some of the most enduring features of the national life.’ Fore¬ 
most stood the history of political ideas and of their embodiment 
in political institutions; but economical and social history re¬ 
ceived a measure of attention far exceeding that usually bestowed 
upon it in previous histories of the eighteenth century; while 
religious history (the rise of methodism, for instance, and the 
progress of religious tolerance) were allowed full consideration. 
On the other hand, much that possessed ‘a biographical, party 
or military interest’ was, for lack of space, suppressed, although 
Lecky was always interested in individual character or genius, 
and never wearied in pursuing the successive phases of the history 
of a mind like Burke's, with whom, indeed, he had, undeniably, 
some intellectual affinity. The Irish chapters, alike in the second 
and in the sixth to eighth volumes, are, on the whole, the most 
successful in the work, as most completely covering their subject. 
Historical writing such as this can afford to dispense with minor 
attractions, and to make no pretence of creating interest either 
by accumulation of details or by devices of style. 

The last volumes of Lecky’s History, published in 1890, con¬ 
tained an account of the rebellion and the union, perhaps the 
most striking and the most stirring portion of the entire narrative. 
When he had finished his great work, he had, although not yet 
much more than fifty years of age, become ‘a little tired of 
history’; a happy marriage, and consequent new sphere of life, 
together with a sense of unbroken success, may have helped to 
make him nnwillimr to r^ume the historian's nen. although he was 
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assidnous in the reyision of the works he had already produced 
His Democracy amd Liberty (1896) took him back into the sj^ere 
of political philosophy; its tone is studiously moderate, although 
the applications of the principles enunciated to actual politics are 
undisguised. The Map of Life (1899) is more distinctly aphoristic 
and was, perhaps in consequence, more widely popular. His latest 
publication was, as has been seen, a revised edition of his earliest 
contribution to history—a study and a science of which he may 
fairly be said, about the turn of the century, to have been the 
foremost British representative. 

R Biographers and Memoir-Writers 

Biography, like portrait-pdnting, has always flourished in 
En^and—whether because of the love of the concrete which 
marks our race, or because of the individualism of character as 
well as of intellect to which our insularity and our freedom have 
been alike propitious. But, although the number of English 
biographies is 'legion, and many of them have not floated away 
into oblivion with the outward facts of the lives recorded in them, 
few have secured for themselves a permanent place in our litera¬ 
ture. To some of these, already mentioned under the names of 
their authors or of the great writers of whom they treated, we do 
not propose to return in the present chapter; passing by even such 
a masterpiece of English biography as the Life of Sir Waiter Scott 
by his son-in-law, John Gibson Lockharts The subject of this 
delightful biography is, indeed, itself incomparable; for which of 
our great English men of letters is Scott’s equal in blended, 
humanity and serenity—except Shakespeare, of whose life we 
know next to nothing? 

Scott’s own historical works, apart from the Tales of a Grand¬ 
father from Scottish and French history, comprise the Scottish 
histoi'y which he wrote for Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia 
immediately after he had completed the last of his imaginative 
works, Anne qf Geierstein, and the rather earlier Life of Btuma- 
parte. The latter, written ‘ in the mid^ of pain, sorrow and ruin,’ 
is an extraordinary efibrt—^a twelvemonth’s labour extending over 
whal^ ‘on the original model of his works,’ would have filled fi^m 
thirte^ to fourteen volumes; but its details met with sharp 
critici^, and it can hardly be said to warrant Lockhart’s pre¬ 
diction that ‘posterity will recognise Napoleon’s Livy in Scott*.’ 

* Cf.,ante, Tol xn, «Ni>. i, Bod bibliogiwphy. 

* lioekbart himwif poblMiel» Htetety qf Napokon Buonaparte (18S9)|uad a Hietory 
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His inflaenoe upon historical literature, which continued and 
immeasurablj developed that of Chateaubriand, was of for greater 
importance than were his own contributions to it. Perhaps the 
most direct and signal expression which it found was in French 
literature; Thierry’s Normem Conquest, as has been well observed, 
could hardly have been written, or at least written as it was, without 
IvanhoeK But, at home, too, the doctrine of local colouring had 
impressed itself, once for all, upon historical narrative. 

Byron's autobiographical memoirs have perished, perhaps not 
unhappily for his fame, inasmuch as he * was never written down by 
anyone but himself*’; Moore’s life of his friend (1830), appended 
to Byron’s Letters and Journals, however, with all its short¬ 
comings, whether from the critical or from the purely historical 
point of view, will never be laid aside. Moore bad previously 
tried his hand at biography in a superficial but pleasant Life of 
Sheridan (1825); at a later date, he wrote a L^e of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, of whom he had no personal knowledge as he had of 
Sheridan and Byron. He also left behind him an autobiography, 
which was edited, together with his journals and correspondence, 
by the willing hand of his friend lord John BusselL 

Southey’s History of the Peninsidar War, already noted 
among his other historical and biographical writings* was, to all 
intents and purposes, superseded by Sir William Napier’s work 
on the same subject (1828—40). Napier, in the words of his 
biographer^ had himself ‘ nobly shared in making a history which 
he afterwards so eloquently wrote.’ Yet his book, while con¬ 
taining passages of magnificent €lcm, by reason of its lengthy and 
general method of treatment survives chiefly as a military history, 
in which character it has few competitors in our literature*. 

of the late War, with Sketchea of Nelson, Wellington and Napoleon (1832). As to his 
editorship of The Quarterly Review, see, ante, vol. xii, ohap. Tin. For some of his 
imaginative works, see bibliography. 

^ Barante, too, in his Hiatoire dea Dues de Bourgogne, presents himself as nnder 
the same inflaenoe. Cf. the entire sec. m of bk. v of Fneter, E., Geaehichte der 
neueren Hiatoriographie (1911). 

* Cf., ante, vol. xu, p. 108. ® Of., ante, vol. xi, p. 167. 

The first lord Aberdare. 

• Of the ilamons Wellington Deapatehea, edited by colonel Garwood (13 vols. 
1884—9), which attracted the ingennous admiration of their author himself, those 
which have reference to the Peninsular war are contained in vole, tv to xi (188o—8). 
Sir William Napier’s Life and Opinions of Sir Charles Napier (1857), though written 
‘in the spirit of a knight errant...to vindicate the fame of his brother Charles, as The 
Peninsular War had been written to vindicate that of his chief. Sir John Moore,’ is 
rendered quite unsafe by partisanship, reproducing, as it does, the assertions of his 
Congueat of Seinde, and Administration of Seinde, books whose noble qualities am 
maned by violbnoe of attache as well as by eagerness of defence. No more fiery spirit 
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The biographical form of composition was adopted by WilU^ 
Boscoe in his chief historicid works, which included an Englii^ 
version of one of the best, because one of the sinoerest, auto¬ 
biographies of all times, TAe MemmTs of Benv&nuto Cditnij a 
Florefitine Artist: writt&n, hy himsdf. Roscoe was drawn to the 
study of the Italian renascence by a congeniality of taste and 
feeling which he had cultivated, on his own account, from his 
youth up, and to which he had remained true through all the 
vicissitudes of an active career of business and politics. He thus 
became a mainspring of the intellectual movement which led 
many English lovers of letters and art in his and the following 
generation to turn once more to Italy as the chief fountain of 
their inspiration. From his youth onwards, he had cherished the 
idea of making Lorenzo de’ Medici the subject of his first work; 
nor would it have been possible to find any second figure of the 
Italian renascence so typical of both its political and its literary 
side. The book which, at his own cost, he printed (1796) in 
sumptuous faShiob was itself short, but furnished forth with 
appendixes of excerpts, sparkling in Latin, and with a series of 
notes seductive to a learned eye. The unqualified success of 
Roscoe’s Loremo was not, altogether, repeated in his Lfe of Leo X ; 
which covered ground, in part, too dangerous to ^ trodden with¬ 
out censure. But, though the Italian translation of the later work 
was placed on the Index, while the original proved by no means 
palatable to the adherents of the German reformation, it is a 
delightful book and breathes the atmosphere of that Rome from 
which Benvenuto preferred to withdraw on the death of the 
Medicean pope. In his later years, Roscoe published an interest¬ 
ing volume of further illustrations of his lAfe of Loremo, in defence 
of his hero, besides producing an edition of Pope. He had in bim 
the making of a historian of civilisation, as well as of a merchant- 
prince ; but life is an unkind task-master, and it is to his honour 
that, by the efibrts of his own literary genius, he succeeded in 
doing much for the humanities which he loved 
‘ A later, and, to some modems, less attractive, phase of the 
renascence movement was brought nearer to English readers by the 
one lmg;er work puMished, amidst a number of smaller contributions 
to the literature of scholarship mid adjoining fields of research, by 

ewt bnmi in thS he«rt of a historical writer; yet he was never more himself thaw when 
indilie^ an anfireqaant apology.-^oha Oampbell's Lives cf the Admirab (1742—4} went 
through several ediMons, artd an abridgment appeared so late as 1870. 

t As to A. A|mon4a* bQntoibatioietf to the history of the Italian renasoenoe, see, 
ante, voL xm, dup. tagg. 
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Mark Pattison, the renowned rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Yet, his /sooc (1876), though an admirable piece of work, 

fitly described by Pattison’s pupil and friend Richard Copley 
Christie as ^the best biography in our language of a scholar, in the 
sense in which Pattison^ in common with Casaubon and Scaliger, 
understood the word,’ was not produced till the author found 
himself anticipated (by Jacob Bernays) in the life of Scaliger, for 
which, during thirty y^irs, he had been preparing. Although much 
of what Pattison wrote besides Jsooc Casauhon (including the 
coUected Essays and a characteristic life of Milton in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series) is worthy of preservation, it was in his own 
posthumously published Memoirs (reaching to 1860) that he made 
an addition of surpassing inter^t to biographical literature. His 
express prohibition of the cancelling of a word of these Memoirs, 
except a few paragraphs at the beginning which seemed to be of 
too egotistical a character) was conscientiously obeyed; and the 
result is a book of self-confession—^but of the sort that obliges the 
writer to confess his opinion of others as well as of himself. He 
tells ns how it was only at an advanced period of his life that 
he had come to understand Groethe’s ideal of self-culture, and 
the pollution and ‘disfigurement’ of it by literary ambition. 
Luckily, ‘the vulgar feeling that a literary life means one de¬ 
voted to the making of books ’ so far prevailed with Pattison that 
his pen was rarely idle, and that he made himself memorable, not 
only in the educational history of his university, but, also, in the 
history of learning and letters. 

Whatever may be the place of Sir James Stephen among the 
historical writers of the earlier Victorian period, he is sure of 
remembrance among English biographical essayists. His ‘ works,’ 
no doubt (as Charles Lamb might have said), repose, for the most 
party at the Colonial office, which he ruled for many years as 
under-secretary. But the fruits of his scanty leisure, gathered in 
1849 under the title Essays in Ecdesiasti&d Biogra/phy, together 
with Lediures on the History of France, the solitary published 
memorial of his efforts as William Smyth’s^ successor in the 

1 Bee his notioe of PsUison in vol. xur, D. of N. B. B. C. Christie was himself a 
scholar of the t^pe to which he refers, and produced, besides other scholarly work, 
his excellent monograph, ^tienrie Dolet, the Martyr of the Remittanee (1861). Cf., 
ante, toI. xii, p. 883. 

* The leotnres of William Smyth, who resided at Peterhouse for more than forty 
years—the last of fonr modem history professors belonging to that college, of whom 
two preceded Gray—form, together with those of Sir James Stephen, a link between 
the earlier and the later days of history teaching in l^e English nniTersities. At 
Cambridge, the call for serious historical study had hardly begun to be raised in 
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modem history chair at Oambrid^, display high literary qualities, 
“With characteristic fixtures of their own. To his legal training, 
Stephen owed his introduction to administrative work, and he was 
the maker of many constitutions, before, in his Lectures on the 
History of Fremce (which extended over the whole period from 
the separation of €^ul from the Roman empire to Louis XIY), he 
expounded at length the inner political history of that country. 
The * sociological’ view of history was an abomination to him. 
His early connection, strengthened by marriage, with the evan¬ 
gelical school of religious thought, and, more especially, with 
that ‘ Clapham sect,’ to which one of the best known of his essays 
offers a lasting tribute, lent force to his religious convictions 
and warmth to his moral sympathies. He could not see more 
than one side to the conflict between the rise of Christianity and 
the decay of the Roman empire, and he perceived the retributive 
hand of Providence in the troubles of the church of Rome 
following on the persecution of the Albigenses. Bui^ as time 
went on, his Vide reading, combined with the teachings of ex¬ 
perience, broadened his sympathies, more especially as he did not 
transfer his official dogmatism into his best literary work. ‘The 
historian,’ he says, ‘aims at one kind of praise, the lecturer in 
history at another.’ lb many of his essays, as well as in those of 
his lectures which dealt with ‘ the Power of the Pen in France,’ he 
succeeded in blending with a vivid characterisation of real men 
something of the imaginative power that projects itself into great 
lives of the past. 

There was, perhaps, more difference than resemblance in the 
gifts which the two sons of Sir James Stephen respectively in¬ 
herited from their father, or which were peculiar to themselves ; 
but, though Sir Leslie Stephen, in Imldfe of Sir James Fit^ames 
Stephen, naturally dwelt on family features, the elder brother’s 
interests did not lie in the direction of biographical or other 
history ^ L^lie, on the other hand, among his many claims to an 
enduring literary fame, has none superior to those arising out of 

Smyth’s, or even in Stephen’s, time. Tet, Smyth was not only a highly aooompliahed 
man—a poet of some reputation and an excellent talker—^but well-read and diaoemlng, 
a modente vhi|[, able to admire Burke without condemning Macintosh. Thus, hia 
Zeoturst on the French Revolution (1840), considering the inoompletenesa of a n tben t ic 
materials, may be described as one of the earlieat adequate and dispaasitmate English 
treatments oi theix eabieot. 

1 His ebiet endnanoe was that of a jurist; as a Saturday teriewet, he dealt, mainly, 
wife stfeieofe appertslning to moral, political, or social philosophy. Hia Story of 
Jfuneomtr and the In^machMent t(f Sir Elijah Impey (188S) was an exceptional product 
of his Indian life. 
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his work as a biographer, and as the first architect of the greatest 
monument of national biography possessed by our litemtureK 
Among collective works narrating in succession the lives of 
occupants of particular offices, the precedence belongs to the 
biographies of royal personages. Considerable popularity was 
attained by Ijivea of the Queens of England (1840—8), by Agnes 
and Elizal^th Strickland, published, by the wish of the latter and 
elder sister, under the name of Agnes only. She followed it up by 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses con¬ 
nected wiih the Royal Succession of Great Britain and Lives of 
the Bcuihelor Kings ofEngUmd, from William Riifus to Edward VI, 
to which series her sister Elizabeth was, again, a contributor. 
Other series ensued, including both Tudor and Stewart princesses, 
and the seven bishops. She was not a powerful writer, but inde¬ 
fatigable in the accumulation of illusfrative detail and conscientious 
in the use of it After the completion of Miss Strickland’s chief 
work, Mrs Mary Anne Everett Green, who, previously, under her 
maiden name Wood, had published Letters of Royod Ladies of 
Great Britain^ brought out Lives of the Princesses of England 
(1849—55), on which she had been long engaged. The very large 
a,mount of valuable work done by her as one of the editors of the 
Calendars of State Papers at the Eecoifd office left her little 
leisure for literary activity of her owii; but she produced, among 
other books. Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria (1867), a volume 
based entirely on original research, and collected much material 
for a series of lives of our Hanoverian queens, to which was to 
have been prefixed a life of the electress Sophia. It is to be 
regretted that this plan remained unexecuted, for Mrs Everett 
Green had sound historical judgment as well as extensive and 
accurate knowledge of our national history, from the Elizabethan 
age downwards. 

A biographer of royalty, also, was Sir Theodore Martin, whose Zrtj^ 
of the Prince Consort (1876—80), undertaken by queen Victoria’s 
desire, is founded largely on original papers, in part of great value 
for diplomatic history. Martin, who, while an active lawyer, was one 
of the most accomplished as well as one of the most versatile men 
of letters of his times—essayist, poetic translator and parodist— 
also wrote, besides an early memoir of his comrade in satire, 
William E^onstoune Aytoun, a Life of Lord Lyndhurst (1883) 


^ The stoiy of Th* Dictionary of National Biography is told in Memoir of George 
Smith, by Sir Sidney Lee, prefixed to vol. z of the first supplement of the Dictionary 
(1901). As to Sir Leslie Stephen, see, pott, ohap. ni. 
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and a memoir of bis own adored wife, the great and beaotiAil 
actress beet known by her maiden name Helen Faucit (1900). 

The Lives of the Archhi^utps of Canterbury (1860—76) by 
Walter Farquhar Hook, dean of Chichester, and previously vicar 
of Leeds, form a chamcteristic memorial of the evening ‘leisure’ 
of a long life devoted to the service of the chur^ whose entire 
history is surveyed in this long series of volumes \ An even 
greater success than that obtained by this series, though partly 
of the mixed kind which does not make for edification, attended 
the publication of lord OampbeU’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
(1846—7) and Lives of the Lord Chi^ Justices of l^ngland 
(1849—57). The Lives of Lard Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, 
which followed (1860), filled the cup of remonstrance to overflowing. 
(The life of Lyndhurst had, as was just seen, to be, more or less 
adequately, written over again by another hand); as for Brougham, 
he found time to add to his innumerable literary offspring his 
own Life and Times, which was published posthumously (1871X) 
Far more attractive, though their humour is by no means devoid 
of occasional causticity, are the pen-and-ink portraits of the 
Scottish bench and bar in the first quarter of the century 
published in Memorials of His Time (1856), by lord Cockburn, 
biographer of lord Jeffrey (1852). 

The most important English biography produced in the mid- 
Victorian age was David Masson’s Life of Milton, narrated in 
connection with the PoHtical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of his Time (1859—80X The full title of the book must be given 
in order to indicate its range; since, when the author had, at last, 
brought the work to a conclusion, he was warranted in expressing 
his satisfaction in having ‘ been able to persevere to the very end 
in the original plan, omitting nothing, slurring nothing, that the plan 
required.’ In a word, this classical book is a history of as momentous 
a period of twoscore years as is to be found in the national life of 
England—-grouped, on the principle enunciated by Gariy le,round the 
personal life and labours of one of its greatest men and one of the 
greatest of English writers. Everything Milton wrote is here taken 
into account; of every important poem or prose-work fh>m his hand 
a complete history and a critical analysis are supplied; and he is 
ccmristenfly view^ in connection with his times, with the move¬ 
ments whlcb i^pe<l their course, and with the men from whom 
those movemwts iprtmg, in state and in church, in peace and in 
war, in learning in litmnture. YThether it be in the iasdnating 

1 atOs, Tol. zn, 974, . 
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picture of Milton in his youth, pure as the Castalian fount from 
which his soul drank inspiration, and rich with ten talents and the 
resolFe to multiply by cultivating them—or in the complete 
review of the prose-works which Pattison and others deplored, 
but which Masson preferred to explain—or in the survey of 
the last seven years, and of Milton’s surroundings in life and 
literature, and his solitude in the presence of Paradise Lost —^this 
biography nowhere loses sight of its subject or contracts it within 
narrower limits than are necessary in relating the life of a great 
man who, while his name belongs to all times, was himself part of 
his own. Though the magnitude of the scheme necessitates frequent 
surveys or retrospects, which sometimes look like digressions, but 
are not really such, the general arrangement is clear; here and 
there, perhaps, the scaffolding is still visible. Masson’s style, 
rather conspicuously, lacked ease and grace, without possessing 
that irresistible note of individuality—^the individuality of genius 
—which belonged to the style of his friend Carlyle. But, in 
candour and sincerity, at all events, the biographer of Milton 
was equal to the editor of Cromwell’s letters, and he surpassed 
the greater writer in assiduity of research and in the simplicity of 
his attitude towards the facts of history^ 

Of the great masters of continental literatures, Dante missed 
an English biographer of the highest qualities in Richard William 
Church, though the essays on him by this delightful writer and 
admirable critic are among the most notable of his literary pro¬ 
ductions, which include short lives of St Anselm and of Spenser ^ 
Goethe, to whom, from Henry Crabb Robinson, the author of the 
Diaryy onwards, a growing body of English readers had, largely under 
the influence of Carlyle, come to look up with veneration, found in 
George Henry Lewes the most widely popular of all his biographers. 
Leweii had made a name for himself by his Biographical History 
of Philosophy (1846—6), as well as by less ambitious work ; in his 
Life of/xoethe (1866) he produced a work of great literary skill; 
yet it unmistakably lacks the deeper note, which he may have been 
well-judged in not attempting to force. 

John Forster, by his Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith (1864), 

U 

^ For Masson’s other biographical works, see bibliography. A biographical historian 
of considerable merit, who also produced a usefal edition of Dryden, was William 
Dongal Christie, whose Life of the Fir$i Earl of Shaftesbury (1871) deserTes com* 
mendation as a book of value as well as of capacity, though the ’ rehabilitation * of 
Aohitophel may not be regarded as complete. 

’ As to dean Church, cf., ante, vol. xn, pp. 271—2. The distingui^ed Italian 
scholar, Arthur James Butler, published, in 1885, a short Dante, his Times and his Work, 
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his L^e of WaMer Savage Landor (1869) and his Life of Charles 
Dichensil&J'^ — 4), together with some admirable biographical essays 
and the first volume of a L^e of Swift, took a place in the first rank 
of English biographeia, and was, for a long time, the friend and 
oracle of many eminent English men of letters of his day. In 
his earlier years, he had cherished a more concentrated kind of 
ambition. So far Imck as la^O, he had thought of writing the life 
of Cromwell; and, although this was not to become the chief work 
of his maturity, it was included in his valuable series entitled 
Lives of the Statesmen of the Gommmvwealth (1836—9). The 
life of Sir John Eliot was afterwards (1864) expanded by him 
into a larger biography, and he had previously (1860) published a 
brace of monographs (one of them enlarged from an earlier essay) 
based on a careful examination of parliamentary material and 
dealing with two critical episodes of the struggle between Charles I 
and the Long parliament Forster had entered deeply into the 
spirit of the great struggle of the Stewart age, as is shown by the 
essay On EngUdi, Freedom under Plcmtagenets and Tudors pre¬ 
fixed to the second of these works. Altogether, whatever may 
have been his, in the circumstances very excusable, foibles, his 
literary life was one of generous purpose, and of rare energy. 

Among the numerous memoir-writers proper of the century, 
there can be no doubt that, notwithstanding the habit of self¬ 
depreciation, at times truly pathetic, to which his fastidious and 
complicated nature was secretly prone, Charles Cavendish Fulke 
Greville bears away the palm. The three series of The GreviUe 
Memoirs (1874—87), which comment on the course of English 
politics and society from the accession of George lY to the year 
I860, in some measure difier from one another; in the earlier 
’ volumes, the writer adheres to the principle of leaving time to 
soften, and even to arrest, his judgments; in the second, apd, no 
doubt, in the third, seri^ occasional suppression was, in con¬ 
sequence of the relative nearness of events, found necq^ry by 
the editor, Henry Beeve; while, on Ijie other hand, the years 
brought witibi them a gentler tone, together with an occasional 
weariness of the great world. For the rest, Charles Greville 
was always imdy to play the part of ihediator as well as that of 
confidant; and his essential qualities as a memoir-writer re¬ 
mained to him tibiroughout. He was gifted with an insight into 
character hardly surpassed by any of the great predecessors whom 
he could nwer quite kwp out of view. His style, though, as it were, 
instinctively iKilNhed, was free from all desire for epigrammatic 
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effect; he never says either too much or too little. Neither 
personal goodwill nor personal dislike hindered him from perceiving 
the fellings of Wellington or ignoring the merits of Peel; and the 
vagaries of Brougham diverted him too much to allow of his 
even here lapsing into caricature. The set characters which, on 
the occasion of their deaths, he drew of the former two, and of 
personages so diverse as Melbourne, Althorp and Harrowby, 
Talleyrand and Macaulay, lord George Bentinck and Charles 
Butler, lady Harrowby and Mme de Ideven, Luttrell, Alvanley and 
D’Orsay, are aU, more or less, masterly, and this list is by no means 
exhaustive. When he occasionally tried his hand at a political 
pamphlet or letter, neither his force nor his self-restraint deserted 
him, and his anonymous book The Policy of England to Irdand 
(1845), in which he advocated a policy of concurrent religious 
endowments in Ireland, was a rare instance of political foresight 
as well as of historical judgnient. 

The Croker Pa^pers^ not published till 1884, when nearly a 
generation had passed after John Wilson Oroker’s death (1857), 
and more than half a century since his retirement from active 
public life (1832) throw a great deal of light upon the bitter 
party conflicts of the twenty-two years during which he held the 
secretaryship to the admiralty. In this office, his first important 
task was to defend the Walcheren expedition; but attack rather 
than defence was his metier. He was of the inner councils of 
his party on most of the great political questions of these years, 
and among the unconvinced opponents both of parliamentary 
reform and the rep^l of the corn-laws. But his chief services to 
the conservatives (he was the inventor of this name, scouted by 
Disraeli, who had no love to spare for him) were rendered in the 
pages of The Quarterly Review. The Croker Papers, which are 
held together by a very thin biographical thread, derive their 
chief interest from the lettera comprised in them from the duke of 
Wellington, lord George Bentinck and others and from Croker’s 
occasional journal addressed to his patron, the marquis of 
Hertford. 

The Creevey Papers, published in 1903, about seventy years 
after the death of the writer or recipient of the letters of which, 
together with fragments of diaries, they mainly consist^ have no 
pretension to rank in historical significance by the side of The 
Croker Papers, or in literary value by that of The GreviUe 
Memoirs. Thomas Creevey, though bom in Liverpool, seems to 
have regarded Ireland as his native country, but was an absentee 

8—2 
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tiU he had turned sixty. His position in the political and social 
world was really due to himself, and to a Combination of il^delity 
and adaptability which made him, at one time, a member of the 
extreme radical faction, and, at another, commended him to the 
goodwill of the sovereign whom he had previously mentioned as 
‘perfidious Billy.' He had a caustic style, not untouched with 
the grossness fashionable in the days of the regency, and his use 
of nicknames is appalling in its irreverence. His notices of 
Brougham (‘Wickedshifts') are even more vivid than Greville’s; 
but he rarely rises to a higher tone, though his account of 
lord Grey (to whom he loyally adhered) in his latter days does 
honour to both. Creevey, at one time, contemplated writing a 
history of his times, and, in 1826, published, as a pamphlet, a series 
of letters on reform addressed to lord John Russell (whom he 
could not abide). 

A novel form of political memoir—^though it had, of course, 
been previously used for other ends—was that of Conversatiom 
with M, ThierSj M. Ghii&ot and other distinguished persons 
dming the Second Empire^ recorded by the wellknown economist 
Nassau William Senior and posthumously published in two series, 
covering together the years 1852 to 1863. Senior’s interlocutors 
were largely, but not altogether, political opponents of the empire, 
and they include many literary celebrities; so that the Conversa¬ 
tions faithfully mirror the thoughts of the intellectual flower of 
contemporary France. These volumes had been preceded by 
Journals hept in Fraruse and Italy, and by Correspondence and 
Conversations of A. de Tocquemtte, who pronounced Senior’s the 
most enlightened of Fnglish minda The rather earlier Journals, 
Conversations and Essays relating to Irdamd (1868) comprise, 
with reprintcSi earlier papers on a subject always full of interest to 
the author, jo jmals of visits to Ireland in 1852, 1858 and 18Q2, and 
conversations with people of all sorts whom he met on his travels, 
up to his former tutor and lifelong friend archbishop Whately. 

This rapid and unavoidably incomplete review of the progr€»8 
of Fnglish historical literature in the nineteenth century could not 
be more fitly concluded than by a reference to the eminent 
teadimr and scholar, the very type of modern historical learning in 
its maturest dk»velopment^ with whose literary ideas and designs 
the present work may claim a kind of collateral kinship. To 
spei^ oi lord Aiitmi as a teacher might seem to attach an undue 
significance to the exertk>ns of six years out of a full life, great as' 
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those exertions were, .and marked bj a touching desire to be, 
withift academic limits, ^aJl things to aU men.’ But it is not to his 
professorial work that the tribute suggested should be limited. 
His inaugural lecture (though he had not devoted several years to 
the preparation of it, as Gray did to that of a discourse he 
never delivered), besides being, in elevation of tone, as noble an 
utterance as has, perhaps, ever been made on a similar occasion, 
indicates, partly with playful irony, partly with high moral dignity, 
the purposes and qualities needing to be combined in the study of 
history at the stage of progress now reached. Acton's own 
historical learning has often been represented as barren; and it 
is true that, notwithstanding his extraordinary diligence in the 
daily increase of his store, its accumulation resulted in the pro¬ 
duction of no great historical work. The plan of a history of 
liberty which he had formed.early in life was never carried out by 
him, and there remain only the hints given in two popular lectures 
delivered by him at Bridgnorth, so early as 1877, to show his 
conception of the theme. 

By liberty he meant the assurance that every man should he protected 
in doin^r what he believed to be his duty against the iufluenoe of authority 
and majorities, custom and opinion^. 

The problem of his personal life was how to reconcile-this principle 
with submission to the authority of the’ church of which, through¬ 
out life, he was a devout member. The influence of Dollinger 
had long dominated his mind, and it reflects itself even in his 
literary manner. But, as a writer, he held the principle of liberty, 
as above defined, sacred in great things and in small, and in 
the aflairs of both church and state. The edict of Nantes, he 
told his Cambridge class, ‘forms an epoch in thp progress of 
toleration, that is, in the history of liberty, which is the marrow of 
all modern history V The struggle against absolute monarchy in 
England ‘is the point where the history of nations turned into its 
modern bed. It is the point also where the Englishman became 
the leader of the world®.’ 

Undoubtedly, the task of Acton’s life, as he had set it to him¬ 
self, fell short of accomplishment because of the actual endlessness 
of the mefbod, which, for a long time only half consciously, he had 
pursued in making ready for it. "Etrriv 6d\acr<ra —but to no mortal 
is it given to exhaust that sea, though his knowledge may cover, 
besides a vride range of theology, the whole field of history, and 

1 Of. Qoooh, Q. P., Englith Hittorff and Historiane (191S), p. S84. 

* Leeturei on Modem Hietoty (1906), p. 171. ® p. 206. 
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include an intimate acquaintance witii the by.-paths and hidden lanes 
that lead to it, and though he may possess, and turn over with* daily 
and nightly hand, four libraries owned by him at the same time in 
four distinct counties or countries*. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that Acton found difficulty in making good literary use of 
the knowledge he was thus incessantly acquiring, and that, while 
one of the fullest of historical writers and critics, he had not, at 
the same time, a ready pen, or one possessed of a humour which 
only a feeling of reverence prevented from running rapidly into 
sarcasm. Many a distinguished author has taught himself the calm 
dignity of manner which came naturally to Acton, both in writing 
and in personal intercourse; his foible was rather to let his 
text wear the aspect of notes (at times the more eiyoyable the 
more carefully they are studied), or, at least, of apophthegms 
following* one another so closely as to produce the effect of over¬ 
loading. 

Acton’s literary career began (a little before his parliamentary) 
in 1859, with his nominal editorship of The Rambler^ in succession 
to Newman, the main editorial work being still carried on by 
Richard Simpson, the biographer of Edmund Campion. Acton’s 
contributions to this journal, which began with an article ^Mill 
On Liherty^ were by no means confined to the discussion of 
topics connected with the growth of liberal Catholicism; and 
the same was the case with his numerous' articles and reviews 
(under the heading 'contemporary literature’) in Tft^e Home 
and Foreign Review^ which, in 1862, took the place of the 
departed Rambler K Three years later. The Chronide made its 
appearance, for which Acton wrote many articles of political and 
historical interest, ending with a notable paper on the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, besides carrying on a succession of notes on 
the political situation in the papal and other Italian states, *and a 
continuous comment in the shape of reviews, on ‘contemporary 
literatura’ When, to these, are added his contributions to The 
JUforlh British and The Quarterly Review, as well as to The 
English HistorieaJl Review^ together with occasional lectures 
and addresses, it wiU be seen that Letters 0 / Quirinm and the 
subsequent Open Letter to a German Bishop on the Vatican 
Covncil (1870X uud his letters to The Times on the Vatican 

* .See l<»‘d BtTce’s aeooont in Studia in Contemporary Biography (1908), p. 882. 

^ Acton «rot« its Snel wcod,' Confliote with Borne.’ 

’ The ^t number eontsiaed » oharactoietioally oomprehensiTe article by Aeton 
entitled 'Oenuan fi^oola, of Bietory,’ followed in a later nomber by 'Ddllinger’e 
HutorieaT Work.’ , 
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decrees—or, rather, on Gladstone’s celebrated letter about them— 
(1874), form only a part of a prolonged many-sided literary activity. 
After his removal to Cambridge, his lectures (of which two series 
have been published since his death) proved the firmness of his 
grasp not less than the wellknown width of his learning, and 
reawakened the expectation of further historical work of an 
enduring character from his handa 

It had been hoped, by Acton himself, and by many who would 
have taken pride in working under his leadership, that Th^ 
Cambridge Modem History would, besides embodying some of 
his historical ideas, offer an opportunity to its projector of laying 
down in its opening chapter his conception of the legacy of the 
middle ages, and that his editorship and successive contributions 
would inspire the progress of the work as a whole. Neither hope 
was destined to be fulfilled. ^ But his elucidation of its plan remains 
to demonstrate what, to a great scholar, whose opportunities had 
surpassed those of any previous or contemporary historian, seemed 
the range of the sphere in which modem history moved and had 
its being, and in what spirit the materials now open to historical 
criticism should, in his judgment, be transfused into historical 
narrative. Across the century, the spirit of the greatest of modem 
writers on ancient history—Niebuhr—seems in contact with the 
spirit of him who had most closely scanned the course of modern 
history ; and, together, they seem to vindicate the right and duty 
of the advance made in historical studies and litei'ature during 
the century’s course in England and elsewhere. ‘ The historians 
of former ages,’ lord Acton said, in the incomparable inaugural 
lecture already cited, 'unapproachable for us in knowledge and 
in talent, cannot be our limit,’ because ‘we have the power to 
be more rigidly impersonal, disinterested and just than they.’ 

• 

C. Political Orators and Writers of Pamphlets 

The great age of English political oratory might seem to have 
passed away with the fatal year (1806) which removed both Pitt 
and Fox from the scene of their mighty conflicts; a greater orator 
than either—Burke—^had died nearly a decade earlier. When, in 
1802, James Mill arrived in London, he at firSt thought the 
eloquence of the house of commons inferior to that of the 
general assembly (though n^rly a generation was to elapse before 
the chair of that assembly was filled by Chahners, the mostbrilli^t 
of all luminaries of the Scottish pulpit). But Mill listened with 
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admiratioii to Fox and Sheridan, as well as to some other well- 
known parUamentaiy speakers of the time. 

One of these was William Wilberfbrce, then in the midst of his 
immortal efforts for the abolition of the slave trade, accomplished 
in 1807. The all bat unique position which, after this, he held in 
public estimation was by no means due only to his self-devotion 
to a cause appealing to the deepest instincte of humanity, and to 
his detachment from all party motives of action, in ^any under¬ 
taking which had the welfare of mankind for its object^' It, also, 
owed much to the charm of his personality, the modest dignity of 
his bearing and the unaffected ease and simple grace of his delivery. 

Among other parliamentary figures prominent in the early years 
of the century was William Windham, whose birth and breeding as 
a country gentleman of ancient descent had implanted in him, 
together with an unextinguishable interest in the peasantry, a 
spirit of unflinching patriotism and of independence which refused 
to bend before any pressure of court or party. A school-fellow of 
Fox, and a follower of Burke, he had imbibed a love of literature 
which induced Johnson to describe him as, in that region, enter 
BteUas Imna mimres. His oratory, however, found its proper 
sphere in the house of commons, and it was when he led the 
Grenville party in opposition that his ability as a debater was 
most conspicuous. His speeches, of which a considerable col¬ 
lection remains, are full of apt, rather than striking, Latin quo¬ 
tations, besides occasional native saUies. In a different key from 
his attacks upon the peace of Andens, and his stem comments on 
the seizure of the Danish fleet, is his long and temperate speech 
on the scandal which drove the duke of York from office. No 
politician was ever more free from self-interest, or orator from rant. 
‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘is more agreeable than to praise the Athenians 
among the Athenians; but I rather consider it the duty of public 
men to speak wholesome truths.’ 

Samuel Whitbread had been educated with the same care as 
Windham and, by his marriage with the sister of his school¬ 
fellow, afterwards earl Grey, was brought near to the innermost 
whig circle, though his wealth was derived from the great 
trading concern in which he was a partner. Long a devoted 
follower of Fox; he was fearless in the denunciation of all kinds of 
abuses,; during the last six years of his life, he is said to have 
been the mosifrequi^t speaker in the house of commons, and 

^ Bee tile edmiitflilS' eseiij WUberforoe in Bk James Stephen’s in 
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was the soul of the a^teltion in &vour of the princess of Wales. His 
vehemence of manner was a constant source of derision to satirists 
with pen or picture, who always remembered the brewery; but, 
though his impetuosity reflected his enthusiasm for what he held 
right, he could, as both Sheridan and Burdett found, be prudent 
on occasion. 

Thomas, afterwards lord, Erskine seems never to have quite 
caught the tone of the house of commons, though a consistent 
member of the whig party, whose principles he, also, upheld with 
his pen \ But his feme rests on his forensic oratory, which entitled 
him to choose for the motto of his peerage the words ‘trial by 
jury.’ He was engaged in a series of cases bearing on the liberty 
of the press and the charge of constructive treason; and defended 
in turn lord George Gordon, Thomas Paine, the publisher Stock- 
dale, who had incurred the. wrath of the house of commons, and 
the radical founder of the London Corresponding society, Thomas 
Hardy, whom he brought oft* amidst the wildest popular enthusiasm. 
That his triumphs, described by earl Bussell as those of ‘the 
sword and buckler ’ which ‘ protected justice and freedom,’ were 
free from meretricious glitter seems to be borne out by those of 
his speeches that have been preserved out of an enormous mass 
of oratory, if allowance be made for the egoism which seems 
inseparable from the Ciceronian manner and which was certainly 
not alien to Erskine’s nature. 

George Tierney, on the other hand, was a parliamentary poli¬ 
tician proper, whose course of public action was determined by 
personal inter^t as well as by political opinions. Thoigh of Irish 
descent, he was educated at Eton and Cambridge (Peterhouse); 
and though, from 1797 onwards, a declared opponent of Pitt (with 
whom he fought a blank duel in the following year), he was not a 
favourite of Fox, and, indeed, for a time, carried on the struggle 
against Pitt on his own account, as nobody’s friend, unless it was 
as the ‘friend of humanity.’ His later career was equally varied, 
though he attained to a leading, rather than a commanding, 
position. His ability as a debater made him a most formidable, 
as he was a most vigilant and tenacious, adversary and he may be 
regarded as the last of the great parliamentarians of the revo¬ 
lutionary period. His speeches seem to have been often colloquial 
in manner, but never deficient in point, and to have excelled in 
the art of restating an adversary’s case so as to ‘turn it inside out. 

Unlike lord Castlereagh, the extraordinary feultiness of whose 

Sm his Defence of the Whig* in vol. *v of The Pamphleteer (1820). 
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style, in both speech and writing, seems tp reflect shortcomings 
which have been allowed to weigh too heavily against such merits 
as should be conceded to his foreign policy, George Canning, 
whose star shone forth in full splendour as that of Castlereagh 
sank below the horizon, had long been famed for the force of his 
political oratoiy as well as for the irresistible wit of his political 
writing. He gained a place among the foremost orators of the 
day by his great speech in December 1798 against the resumption 
of negotiations with France; among the tributes paid to the mighty 
spirit of Pitt after his death in 1806, Canning’s soared into the 
loftiest sphere of eulogy. In 1808, he vindicated the seizure of 
the Danish fleet—for which, as foreign secretary, he was primarily 
responsible—^in a speech of extraordinary power. But his great 
popularity began with his addresses to the constituency of 
Liverpool; and it was, in the first instance, the fire of his oratory 
which prepared the triumph of his statesmanship. After he 
had begun to, rise to the height of his parliamentary position, 
and had delivered the great speech (28 April 1825) upholding the 
principle of pacific non-intervention in the case of Spain, he 
returned to the subject in a memorable address at Plymouth, 
which strikes a note of far-sighted grandeur such as no other 
political orator has reached in England since the days of Burke. 

' VSThen the recognition of the Spanish American colonies was an 
accomplished fact, Canning, in the famous defence of his policy, 
12 December 1826, spoke of himself as having ‘ called in the new 
world to redress the balance of the old.’ When he became prime 
minister of Great Britain, without even then commanding the 
firm support of either king or parliament, his strength still lay 
in the popularity which, in a free community—be it Athens*or 
England—always sustains the statesman who has mounted to the 
foremost place among its leaders; and this Periclean suprCluacy 
was the direct ofi^pring of his oratory as well as of his states¬ 
manship. The duke of Wellington—at least a candid critic— 
pronounced Canning the finest speaker he had ever heard; and 
this admiration extended to his state papers. Although, in his 
published speeches, it is not often, except in the greatest of them\ 
that we can catch a notion of his completeness in matter united 

*■ A. ekarSotetisiae example of Canning at his best will be found in the long speech 
* Qn unlawful Sooietias in Xreiand' in red. v of the 6 xol. edition of his Bpeechet (1828). 
TIm grand personal (in regard to himself as part cause of the Peninsular war) is 
not wanting her^ n^ ire hnmorons quotations^ rwaging from JOr Johnson to Mrs 
Malaprop. ‘ . 
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to perfection in manner—of the ‘rich, gay, aspiring eloquence’ 
ascrfbM to him by lord Morley—^there is a ^imily likeness in 
them alL Imaginative power and wit, often inimitably apt, are 
sustained by a scholarship which abhors an unpolished corner in 
the structure; and, through all, there is visible a large-mindedness 
beyond the common range of public oratory, and a large-heartedness 
inviting that kind of popularity which Canning was not ashamed 
to allow he loved. Of vagueness or of violence, there is nothing 
in his speeches; and, when defending himself against misrepre¬ 
sentation, he could grandly say: ‘If you have not heard me in 
vain, it is well; if you have, I have troubled you too long, but 
it has been for the last time.’ 

The other great orator of Canning’s later years, and beyond, 
was Henry lord Brougham, whose oratorical powers, exercised, in 
one way or another, during, a period of some years, are, together 
with his other gifts, to be described only by the word prodigious. 
His resources were infinite, and the aptness of his use of them 
unrivalled; but his forte —we should rather say his fortiMimo 
—must have lain in conversation, in which his exuberance of life 
and spirit were altogether incomparable. His speeches, on the 
other hand, as Greville, whose pages sparkle with Brov^hamiana, 
happily puts it, were too long by reason of the perpetual bubbling-up 
of new ideas. And there was (can it- be denied ?) something else 
which interfered with his full success as an orator, as, of course 
in a profounder sense, it did with the completeness of his political 
career. He was, in public life, trusted by neither friend nor foe; 
and, with all his brilliancy and all his force, he conveyed an 
undefinable impression that he had no strong opinions on any 
subject that he took up for attack or defence. Yet, when all 
deductions have been made, the power and the versatility of his 
oratory, due, in no small measure, to the care which he bestowed 
upon his efforts, remain one of the wonders in the history of genius. 
The scornful fire of his invective burnt itself into the hearts and 
souls of its victims, and he was not less himself in long and 
elaborate discourses, on subjects outside the ordinary range of 
political controversy. His eloquence associated itself with his 
labours as a law reformer, with his services to education and the 
advance of science and with a vast miscellaneous literary produc¬ 
tivity ; but its fame outstripped that of all his other achievements, 
and vnll make him rememl^red when much that he did and all 
that he wrote will have fallen into oblivion. 

One of the few sp^deers, whether on legal or on other themes. 
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whom Brougham was unaUe to crush was John Sin^eton Oopley, 
lord Lyndhurst, who, according to Oreville, was master of the one 
thing, which, in the end, the house of lords preferred to every¬ 
thing else, and which Brougham could never compass—concisen^. 
Lyndhurst, whose career and views present certain points of 
resemblance to those of his friend IMsraeli, made his way to 
eminence by an unusual union of qualifications, which includ^ an 
oratory of rare polish and point. It showed itself to particular 
advantage in those annual reviews which adorned the close, and 
pointed the fiiilure, of many a parliamentary session, and which, 
though Melbourne called them Lyndhurst’s exercitatianea, were 
certainly not academical in the sense of innocuousness. On the 
judicial bench, he had excelled in summing up; and a famous 
judgment of his^ though afterwards reversed on an appeal which 
he rested in a second address of extraordinary ability, is 
described, by one who was no kindly chronicler (lord Campbell), 
as ‘by all accounts the most wonderful ever heard in Westminster 
Hall’ 

Among later luminaries of the bar and bench who played a 
prominent part in English political life, it is impossible to pass by 
Sir Richard Bethell, afterwards lord Westbury, who combined with 
extraordinary acumen and lucidity of statement a gift of sarcastic 
innmnd4) which voice and manner rendered absolutely intolerable. 
Sir Boundell Palmer, afterwards first earl of Selborne, a refined 
scholar and devout churchman, who, as an equity pleader, was 
inferior neither to Westbury nor to Hugh M^’Oalmont, afterwards 
first earl, Cairns, became <me of the greatest judicature reformers 
of the age. Like Selborne, Cairns, though of an austere nature, 
was a most effective speaker in parliament (as in his defence of 
Ellenborough) and might have led his party had he chosen. Sir 
Alexander, afterwards lord, Oockbum, in the greatest crisis of^lord 
Palmerston’s career, proved his most valuable ally, and rendered 
other political services at the close of a brilliant legal career. 

. In the great reform movement, with whose triumph a new era 
in English political life began, the foremost figure is that of Charles 
second earl Grey, to whose courage and sincerity the chief credit of 
the passing of the bill is, above all, due. Since, in 1786, he had 
(though matters of finance were never much to his taste) in an 
admired maid^ speech attacked Pitt’s commercial treaties, he 
never Altered, either in the d^ys of the eclipse of the whig party, 
or in those of catholic emancijMition (in which he delivered a speeth 

1 la liter esae of Small o. Ai^Wood. ' 
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which Stanley (Derby) said he would mther have made than 
four, of Brougham’s) hnd of reform. It was thought regrettable 
that lord Grey allowed the fiery nature of John George l^unbton, 
first earl of Durham, to domineer over him; but this was, chiefly, a 
matter of temper. Durham’s own career was brief and stormy^; 
the celebrated report on Canadian affairs by which he is most 
generally remembered is said to have been mainly written by 
his secretary Charles Buller, a young liberal of great personal 
popularity, a lively orator and an acute reasoner in both speech 
and pamphlet 

In the debates on the Reform bill, Macaulay’s renown as an 
orator was first established; although, perhaps, he never quite 
fulfilled the exorbitant expectations formed of him at the time 
of his first entrance into the parliamentary arena. It was but 
natural that what was most admirable in his speeches should 
be their literary qualities; they were usually of the nature of 
harangues or set orations, carrying away in their rush the argu¬ 
ments of his adversaries. But they were not designed as replies 
and, thus, lack some of the most stimulating qualities of parlia¬ 
mentary oratory. Among his later speeches, those on the question 
of copyright, to which he could contribute a most extraordinary 
wealth of illustration, are notable as having not only influenced 
but actually determined legislation. 

Outside parliament, the Reform bill campaign was carried on 
in innumerable speeches, among which those of Henry (‘Orator’) 
Hunt should, perhaps, not be passed by. When, after the great 
bill had .passed, he entered parliament, he soon sank into a non¬ 
entity, and was said by Cobbett to be ‘really as inoffensive as 
Pistol or Bardolph.’ Hunt and Cobbett died in the same year 
(1836); but no comparison is possible between their powei*8. 

To oratorical distinction, neither John Charles, viscount Althorp 
(afterwards earl Spencer), lord Grey’s lieutenant in the house of 
commons, where he eiyoyed a unique personal regard, nor his 
successor in the li^ership of the whig party and as prime-minister, 
William Lamb, viscount Melbourne, had any wish to attain. The 
latter, indeed, though he went so far as to declare that ‘the worst 
thing about the Spaniards was their speaking so well,’ could him¬ 
self do this as most other things well when obliged to da them. 
The two statesmen, in turn colleague and rivals, who succeeded 
lord Melbourne as heads of the liberal party, lord John, afterwards 

1 His advanced radicalism is reflected in his speech of 1822, explaining his own 
reform project, printed in The Pamphleteer, no. zm, toI. xxi. 
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earl, Bussell and Heniy Temple, viscount Palmerston, were, neither 
of them, bom to sway senates by the force or grace of .their 
eloquence. But the extraordinary self-confidence inbred in the 
former and his early services to the cause of parliamentary 
reform, helped him over the repeated breakdowns, at times self- 
provoked, of his career, and Occasionally seemed to warm up 
the outward coldness of a courageous and patriotic nature. Lord 
Palmerston, whose easy disposition, great capacity for affairs and 
quick perception of the mainsprings of personal popularity esta¬ 
blished him in the end as a national favourite, made at least one 
great speech in his life (the Ciim Bomanus speech of 1850), 
besides many other successful, and some unsuccessful, efforts; he 
neither shrank from claptrap, nor always avoided flippancy, but 
the ring which found an echo in English hearts was not wanting 
where there was a need for it In Palmerston's early days, Byron 
had called his oratory unconvincing; but he had learnt something 
from Canning, besides the traditions of his foreign policy. 

It is not as an Irishman that it is usual to remember Palmerston; 
but not a few orators of Irish birth were the dracendants of an 
age when the art of oratory had been fostered by the spirit of 
parliamentary independence, or themselves lived at a time 
when the Irish bar, as the one high-road to a career of public 
distinction, encouraged an eloquence directly apxiealing, in manner 
as well as in matter, to broad popular sympathi<^ Among the 
successors of Grattan, William Conyngham, afterwards lord, 
Plunket—to whom, in spite of O’Connell and 'the anti-vetoists, 
the conduct of the catholic relief movement was, in,the first 
instance, entrusted—^was probably, the most finished speaker. His 
career at the Irish bar reaches back some years into the eighteenth 
century, and he did not resign the Irish lord chancellorship (in 
which he had exhibited very high judicial qualities) fill J,841. 
One of the finest of his speeches was that of 21 February 1829, 
on Hie caHiolic claims, which, while demonstrating that the ex¬ 
clusion of caHiolics from the legislature was a constitutional 
innovation, upheld the Irish church establishment as, historically, 
part of the constitution. This and other speeches by him which 
remain are, certainly, on a very high level of both argument and 
styla Hie gravity of his eloquence frequently rose to imaginative 
loflliness; smd, hi the opinion of a cultivated critic S he would, had 
be been bred In parliament, have been the greatest speaker that 

^ Th« llmt «acl df Hislle;, Sm The Letten and Speeehea of Lord Phtnhet^ by 

Flankel, l>.it with «a iateodndtoiy pr^aoe by lord Brooghoin (2 vols. 1807), p. 07. 
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ever appeared in it. Lord Brougham compares his twofold 
eminence, at the bar and in parliament, to that of Berryer, 
perhaps the most exquisite speaker to whom it has been the lot 
of anyone now living to listen. But, from the point of view 
of popular effect—effect exercised not upon this or that assembly 
only, but upon the nation as a whole, the name of every other 
Irish orator—perhaps that of any orator of whatever people 
or age—pales before that of Daniel O’Connell. There is 
little if any exaggeration in this statement, albeit exaggeration 
was his element. He told Jeremy Bentham that, in his opinion, 
it was right to speak of one’s friends * in the strongest language 
consistent with truth ’; and, as to his adversaries, from Wellington 
and Peel downwards—apart from the magnificent scurrilities 
which he hurled at such offenders as lord Alvanley and Disraeli— 
the vituperative habit had, as we read, grown upon him in ordinary 
talk till such words as ‘ rogue,’ ‘ villain,’ ‘ scoundrel,’ had, in the end, 
lost all precise significance for him. But, as an orator, he had his 
vocabulary as he had the whole of his armoury of action under 
control; nor was there ever a demagogue so little led away either 
by his tongue or by the passion within him. Rude, when it suited 
him to be rude, and coarse, when coarseness was expected firom 
him, he was irresistible as an orator; first, because he never lost 
sight of his purpose, and, secondly, because he was never out of 
sympathy with the whole of his audience—^indeed, speaker and 
audience were one. That he should have remained true both to 
the aspirations of the Irish people and to his principle of ex¬ 
cluding illegal means or violence from the action which he urged, 
was, perhaps, the greatest triumph of his oratory. It was forensic 
in both origin and features; but the orator, like the man—^his wit, 
his ardour, his impudence, his piety—were racy of the soil to 
which he belonged by blood and indissoluble congeniality, and, 
though he held his own against the foremost debaters of the house 
of commons, he was at his best, from first to last, in his native 
surroundings, in law courts or city hall, or fskcing the multitudes 
at Limerick or on Tara hill. 

The third name in the triad of great Irish orators who strove, 
though not always in concord, for the welfare of their country 
was that of Richard Lalor SheiL Educated under old-fashioned 
legitimist and Jesuit influences, he had literary gifts, which, in his 
younger days, made a name for him in poetic drama. But the 
life’s work of this 4ambic rhapsodist,’ as O’Connell—not felicitously 
—ctdled him, was, both at the bar (where his most brilliant, and 



CHAPTEE V 

UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM 

The man in the train has settled habits and views, definite 
experience of life, its problems and difficulties. The under¬ 
graduate changes yearly, and is in the tentative period of 
youth, though the influence of his school and his restricted 
atmosphere (in England, at any rate) keep him fairly constant 
in type. He has much of the freedom of manhood without 
its responsibilities. For him, life is a comedy, or, at most, 
a tragi-comedy; he has not begun to understand He writes, if 
he writes at all, at leisure, and the product of idle hours beneath 
the shade, as Horace hints, is not often destined to be remembered 
beyond the year. Horace, who owed his success largely to a good 
schoolmaster and the university of Athens, is, in tone and form, 
the ideal poet of university lifa He is half-serious, half-sportive, 
with an exquisite sense of form and metre, and he has more 
university imitators than a dozen good prose writers can boast. 
These imitators have a zeal for form due to their reading. The 
study of the ancient classics gives a sense of conciseness, and 
a det^tation for the mere verbiage which is frequent in orffinary 
journalism. University journalism thiui follows a great tradition, 
but it do^ not start a new one. 

^ anarchic age like the present is inclined to underrate the 
sense of tradition, which does not, perhaps, foster the most seminal 
min^; but modem masters of prose and verse have mostly 
been trained in it, and the maxim, ‘the form, the form alone is 
eloquent,’ is worth remembering. In particular, the sense of 
comedy which comes from playing at life has found expression 
in dassical parody and light verse. Here, Cambridge can show 
ft Icmg line of masters whom she has trained, from Prior and 
Praed to Thackeray, Calvwley and J. K Stephen. Oxford, more 
in tonch with the world, has been more serious and more prolific 
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in prophets, 1 )at can clinm a first-rate professor of the sportiye 
mood in Andrew Lang. Oalverley, however, is the leading master 
and his inimitable short line has had many disciples: 

The wit of smooth delicious Hatthew Prior, 

The rhythmic grace which Hookham Prere displayed. 

The summer lisThtuhisr wreathing Byrou’s lyre, 

The neat inevitable turns of Fraed, 

Bhymes to which HudU>ras could scarce aspire, 

Such metric pranks as Ciilbert oft has played, * 

All these good gifts and others far sublimer 
Are found in thee, beloved Cambridge rhymer 

Among many excellent composers of i>arody in verse, A. C. 
Hilton is pre-eminent. The two numbers of The Light Chrem, 
which are mainly his work, were produced just before and aft^r 
,he took his degree at Cambridge (1872), and are still sold in 
reprints. They represent a solitary flowering of wit and crafts¬ 
manship, for he ^ed young. Tim Light Green ridiculed The 
Dark Blnef a'magazine now forgotten, which was published in 
London, but was understood to represent the life and thought of 
young Oxford*. Hilton’s supreme achievement is a parody of 
Bret Harte’s Meathen Ohinee. The Heathen Paas-ee secretes 
about his person tips for examination purposes instead of the 
cards of his prototype: 

On the cuff of his shirt 
He had managed to get 
What we hoped had been dirt. 

But which proved, I regret, 

To be notes on the rise of the Drama, 

A question invariably set. 

In the crown of his cap 

Were the Furies and Fates, . 

And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 

And we found in his pabns which were hollow. 

What are frequent in palms,—that is dates. 

The last two lines are perfect in point, expression and lik^ess 
to the originaL Alin<»t equally femous are The Vvltwre and 
the H^idbandmanf after Lewis Carroll, and The Oetopm^ after 
Swinbuma ; 

3 pecied briUianoe is certsunly needed to make university 

I J. K, iMsywa* <3. S. 0.' See, ante, sm, chap. vz. 

* Batseil, MeeoUeetUm»f el^p.-tKnax. 
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magazines lire; their humour is limited in scopdf and refers to 
persoiis who do not suTviye in the public memoiy; Jests pass with 
many repetitions from Oxford to Cambridge and back again, and 
even to America, where an old story of Whewell is now current 
concerning a new professor of encyclopaedic range. Hence, a 
great number of university magazines are forgotten, and a study 
of them at large does not suggest that they deserved to be more 
than ephemeral The 8hotov&r Papers, or Echoes of Oxford 
(1874—6) may serve as a typical example of parodies and com¬ 
ments which, praised in their day, have now lost their savour. In 
such magazines, the social history and atmosphere of the univer¬ 
sity are fairly recorded for the future historian; but the Promethean 
touch which lifts the local to the permanent is wanting. Great 
men, however, will always attract great attention even by their 
immature efforts. Thus, The 8ndb and The Qownsnum are still, 
remembered because they contained the work of Thackeray; but 
they were not brilliant periodicals; and comic treatments, by com¬ 
paratively unknown persons, of subjects set for prize poems are 
quite as good as Thackeray’s Timbuctoo. 

The credit of having been the first lasting university organ be¬ 
longs to The Cambridge Review, which was started in 1879, and has 
been published weekly in term time ever since. The first number 
expresses the idea that university men are too busy to have much 
time for journalism; but the purpose of the Review —to give a 
representation of the life and thought of the university—has been 
well maintained. It has a semi-official claim, too, on serious 
readers, in publishing weekly the university sermon. Perpetual 
discussions of university topics which, to the outsider, seem of 
small moment is characteristic of all universities; learned and 
Sedentary persons are prone to controversy; and, perhaps, for this 
reason; the Review has not paid so much attention to heUes UUres 
as some of its light-hearted predece^ors. It has, however, had 
its humours, as the selections in The Book of the Cambridge 
Review (1898) show, and, for many years, it has excelled every 
February in valentines, ingenious quotations and perversions 
of quotations, addressed to men of note both in and outside 
Cambridge. 

In the nineties, The Qranta started as a light and brfj^t com¬ 
mentator on Cambridge afiairs, and absorbed some of the humour 
which would otherwise have found a place in the Review, The 
wayward genius of J, K. Stephen, already an accomplished rimer 
in his Eton days, shoue in both periodicals. His verse is the more 
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aetonisfaing inlisiiiuch as it was casually and rapidly produced* 
His best known lines (The Ocmdiridge Review, 1891X 

When the Bndyavds cease from kiplinff 
And the Hagi^faids Bide no more^, 

haye become jbo feuniliar that their author is often forgotten. 

Of other Cambridge periodicals, the best are The Cambridge 
University Magazine, which came out under the title Th» 
Symposium in 1840> and contained some good work by Geoi^e 
Brimley, and The TaUer in Cambridge (1871—2) which was 
illumined by the wit of Au W. VerralL The Cambridge Observer 
was started in 1892 by a small group including G. W. Steevens, 
an Oxford man then in Cambridge, S. V. Makower and others. 
Largely ignoring the ancient classics, it set out epeder le bourgeois, 
and was defiantly propagandist concerning foreign authors. It 
,contested the claim of contemporary critics, and discovered 
the best of aU art in the New English Art club. Such a pai)er 
could not last, but did something, in spite of its extravagancies, to 
enlarge the average mind of the university. 

The Oxford Magazine, which was started in 1883, has lasted 
till today, and secured a recognised jrasition as a commentator on 
university afl^rs. Resembling The Cambridge Reriew in general, 
it differs in being the organ of the don. The talent for writing 
English is more widely valued at Oxford than at Cambridge; 
essays figure laigely in examinations; and the Oxford paper is 
more elaborately written than its contemporary. It is, in fsLct, 
almc»t too well written, and loses, sometimes, in irony and para¬ 
phrase what it would have gained by naturalness. It has that 
excessive use of negative forms of expression which is character¬ 
istic of Jane Austen and it has maintained an excellent standard 
of serious verse. The pieces in Echoesfrom the Oxford Magazine: 
being reprinis of Seven Years (1890) form a collection unrivalled 
for l^Uiancy. B. W. Raper is supreme in his parody of Whitman. 
The volume is also strong in that humour which comes from 
imitating in English the style and manner of an ancient author. 
*L"Envoy,' conceding the purpose of The Magcmne, is a good 
specimen fd Oxford prose. 

. As JI^ Cmdmdge Review was supplemented by The Oremta, 
T}^ in 1892 as a lig^t-hearted and fliiqaant variant 

on tile ibbiriei^ df 3^ Oefnrd Magcmne. A prominent feature 
hi. tim paper ^ seHes of Idols* with Ulustra^ona 
Gf otiber pjegasanes of the nineteenth centuryi The 

■!> > <1. K. |E** v«l. zm, dhip. rt. ■ 
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OxfordCriUcamd UnwerdtyMagajzim{\Q^7\oondvL<^^ 
undergraduates, was the first to shake off the lumbering verbosity 
which came from Johnson and survived longer in the universities 
than elsewhera Its criticism was occasionally smart, but its verse 
lacked distinction. The Oxford Spectator of Coplditon and Nolan 
(1868), in shape and size like Addison’s frimous periodical, is still 
remembered as a deserved success. It was humorous on esoteric 
subjects like Oxford philosophy, but, also, was capable of seizing 
the charm of Oxford in such a passage as this: 

When I look back to my own experience, I find one scene, of all Oxford, 
most deeply en^frared upon *the mindful tablets of my soul.’ And yet not 
a scene, but a fairy compound of smell and sound, and sight and thought. 
The wonderful scent of the meadow air just above Iffley, on a hot May 
evening, and the gay colours of twenty boats along the shore, the poles all 
stretched out from the bank to set the boats clear, and the sonorous cries of 
* ten seconds more,’ all down from the green barge to the lasher. And yet 
that unrivalled moment is only typical of all the term; the various elements 
of beauiy and pleasure are concentrated there. 

The conditions of academic life in Scotland differ considerably 
from those prevailing in Oxford and Cambridge, and the resultant' 
journalism does not make so general an appeal as the best of the 
English writing of the sort The Scots tongue, in spite of its 
unqualified successes with most English readers, is not known or 
liked by all, and the same may be said of Scots humour, which is 
apt to be grim, and of Scots metaphysics. Apart from these 
differences of language, the Scots student has not the frQl advan¬ 
tage of the corporate life from which it is difiicult for the Oxford 
or Cambridge undergraduate to differentiate himself. The first 
magazine proper of Aberdeen, The King's College MisceUcmy 
(1846), printed mathematical and physical problems with solutions, 
and translations from Greek and Latin authors, Alma Mater^ 
also of Aberdeen, is the oldest of the existing Scots univeisity 
periodicals, starting in 1883. It is thus six years senior to The 
St Andrews College Echoes, and The Glasgow University Mayou&ine 
of 1889, and four to the Edinburgh Studerd, , During the first 
half of the century, Aberdeen was a desert so frr as literature is 
(Concerned, and it was the vivid interest of Minto that suggested 
to his students the idea of Alma Mater. It has done much to 
bring together the diverse elements of the university, and, frnm 
tame to time, has had excellent plates. It has also done much in 
the way of academic history and reminiscence^ which, previously, 
had been less cultivated here than in England St Andrews claims 
a light poet and parodist of distinction in A. W. Murray, the 
B. P. XIV. CH. V. 14 
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author of Thb SearUt Gown (1891X Andrew Jjang, indeed, might 
bare been one of the glories of St Andrews journalism; but the 
weekly magazine which he helped to found never reached the 
dignity of print 

The XJniv&sity Mctga is the hapjnest of early efforts in 
Edinburgh academic journalism. It ran for twenty-four weekly 
numbers in 1835 and 1837—8. Edward Forbes was mainly respon¬ 
sible for it and contributed some good verses and a number of 
excellent caricatures and sketches. It was altogether a lively 
production, and reflects the spirit of the times better than its 
fellows. It was not until 1887 that it was possible to establish 
.a university journal with a reasonable chance of permanence, and 
this can be easily understood in an intensely independent and 
individualistic society with no common meeting-place and prac¬ 
tically no sport. The students’ representative council improved 
matters, and The Student was started in 1887 as a private venture 
with the idea that the council would, in time, assume the respon¬ 
sibility of financing it. This happened in 1889, and, since then, 
‘The Student has appeared weekly, and become a recognised 
university institution. 

The university of Edinburgh includes among its academic 
writers R. L. Stevenson. The essay entitled ‘ A College Magazine ’ 
in Memories and Portraite describes the brief fortunes of The 
Edinburgh University Magazine (the fourth of the name), which, 
with three collaborator, he edited, and which perished after four 
numbers. 

The magazine appeared, in a yellow cover which was the best part of it, 
for at least it was nnaasiuning; it ran four months in undisturbed obscurity, 
and died without a gasp. The first number was edited by all four of us with 
prodllpous bustle; the second fell principally into the hands of Ferrier and 
me; the third I e^ted alone; and it has long been a solemn question who 
it was that edited the fourth. 

As a matter of fact^ the literary standard of the magazine was 
high, and lord Heaves made some excellent contributions to it 

The paper by Stevenson reprinted in Memories and Portraits^ 

* An Old Scotch Oardener,’ even after allowance for mature coi^- 
rectioiii must be regarded as an excellent character-study. But 
the pet^le of Edphmgh) academic or unacademic, could hardly be 
credited 'mth suHdient ^If-detachment to see special points in a 
type of character long ffuniliar in Scots life. And dbaracter- 
stutfies are matii^Wqii^ heeding a mature audience, not the 
faidty jOiC^eht : ^ college man who worships only 
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success and brains. Stevenson speaks, in the former essay, of 
'young gentlemen from the universities’ who 'are encouraged, at 
so much a line, to garble fsicts, insult foreign nations and calumniate 

* private individuals.’ It is a great merit of academic journalism 
that these things are not done in the universities themselves. To 
calumniate is dangerous in view of the law of libel; but the 
increasing zeal for personal gossip, trivial when it is not un- 

* pleasant, has taken little hold on university journalism. The free 
use of slang, preferably of American origin, and excessive atten> 
tion to public entertainers are, further, not characteristic of such 
periodicals, and, in this respect, universities may do well in 
being behind the general movement of the press. 

Irishmen have a way of being brilliant^ and Tiinity college, 
Dublin, has had a galaxy of talent for its academic ventures in 
journalism. The Dublin University Review, which started in 
1885, was really good during its short career. Collectors now 
give high prices for single copies of this Magazine of Literature, 
Art and University Intdligmce. The magazine had a wider scope 
than English periodicals of the sort, finding room for the strongly 
divergent views of Irish politiciana It was a pioneer, too, in 
including poetry in the original Irish (probably the first specimens 
of Irish type seen in a modern review). 

The oddly named Kottabos is, however, perhaps the cream of 
Irish academic wit and scholarship. It appeared three times 
a year and was started by R. Y. Tyrrell in 1868, running for 
thirteen years. Its fortunes and revival after an interval from 
1888 to 1895 are recorded in Echoes from Kottabos^ (1906). 
Tyrrell was a brilliant classical scholar with an extraordinary* 
memory and an incisive wit, and his magazine excelled in light 
verse, translations and imitations (reverent and burlesque) of 
poets ancient and modem, from Aeschylus to Kipling. The con¬ 
tributors included Edward Dowden, John Todhunter, Oscar Wilde 
and Standish O'Grady. Kottabos is more definitely classical than 
most magazines of the sort, and some of its exercises passed into 
Dublin Tra/nslations into Chreek and Latin Verse, a form of 
journalism, x)erhaps, too learned to gain general recognition. Still, 
it may be remembered that, without distinction in Latin verse 
translation, Addison might never have had the chance to establish 
the periodical essay, or Prior the school of light verse which is 
the chief distinction of university writing. 

* KSrra^ot, a game in vogue at Athens depending on the skilful throwing of wine 
iSrom a cup. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CARICATURE AND THE LITERATURE OF SPORT 

Punch 

The literature to be described in this chapter owes so much, 
in origin and in development, to pictorial art, that the subject 
demands a brief preliminary account of the growth of engraying, 
and especially of caricature, in England. Caricature, in the sense 
of pictorial comment on contemporary political or social conditions, 
was not unknown in the reign of James II. William III brought 
with, him from* Holland Dutch artists, among them de Hooghe, 
who produced work of this nature ; and their presence spurred on 
native artists. In the reign of Anne, caricature was frequent. 
A print of 1710 shows Sacheverell taking counsel of the devil 
and a Roman catholic priest; and Sacheverell often appeared 
in political plates. The famous pamphlet ascribed by Swift to 
Arbuthnot, Law is a BoUomless Pit or The History of John 
BiM (1712), was a fertile source of figures for draughtsmen. 
If this pamphlet did not originate the impersonation of England 
as ‘John Bull,’ it made it popular; while the appearance of 
.Louis XIV as ‘Lewis Baboon,’ of Holland as ‘Nick Frog,’ of 
Charles of Spain ^ ‘ The Lord Strutt,’ of the English parliament 
as .‘Mrs Bull,* and so forth, provided political draughtsmen 
with ideas of the kind that they needed. Now, as later, tones 
fireely used this weapon against whigs. The South Sea Bubble, 
in the year 1720, gave a strong impetus to English caricature. 
Pine, Bickham and Picart were among the many artists who 
produced plates on the subject; but more important than any 
was the work of Hogarth. After the time of the South Sea 
Bubble, {features became more and more popular; to some 
extent^ they took the place of the political pamphlets which had 
been cooi^oii ii| the previous century h Gravelot, in 1727> made 
an enjoying which appeaia to have been the first attack of this 
kind on the preftdeut corruption at parliamentary elections; 

.> aae, vol. tn, obftp. xvi. 
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and he was one of many caricaturists who found a fruitfhl 
subject in Walpole and his whig government. The caricatures 
of the day were not all political Social conditions were ireely 
criticised; many of the plates being grossly improper and many 
very ill-drawn. The designing of these pictorial jests or attacks 
became something like fashionable: amateurs indulged in it, such 
as the counter of Burlington and George Townshend. Pope was 
a favourite subject, and lord Bute was frequently attacked for his 
patronage of the Scots; while one of the best known prints is 
the caricature of Handel as a pig playing the organ, by Goupy, 
drawing-master to George HI. 

Setting aside his artistic greatness, the service which Hogarth 
rendered to caricature was twofold. On the one hand, he showed 
that both political and social subjects could be treated forcibly 
without deliberate grossness. To modem taste, a good deal of 
Hogarth appears coarse: comparison of his work at its coarsest with 
plates by the common run of unknown or little known artists of 
the early part of the eighteenth century will show him by contitist 
refined. The sqcial satirist must needs handle foul matter; but 
Hogarth never, like some of his contemporaries, indulges in gross¬ 
ness for its own sake, nor appears to eqjoy it Henry Fielding's 
tribute to Hogarth’s work in the introduction to Joseph Andrews 
raised the estimation of caricature to a higher position than it had 
yet occupied; and if, later (in their treatment, for instance, of 
lady Hamilton and Nelson), English caricaturists forgot what they 
had learned from Hogarth, his influence was never wholly lost 
Pictorial art, following the example of literature from Defoe, 
through The 8p&stator, to Fielding, turned with interest to the 
common life around itself. Hogarth found a various and strong- 
featured world to his hand. The life of fashionable people, 
Heidegger's masquerades, the Italian opera, Bich and his panto¬ 
mimes, plays representing ‘low life’—^in the two famous JPro- 
gresses and in many other plates these subjects are recorded 
for us without the grotesque exaggeration which was frequent 
among caricaturists of his day. In €H,n Lane, Beer Street, The 
Enraged Musician and other plates we have the London life 
that was under the artist’s eyes preserved for our own; and in 
such plates as England, France and Cedais Gate may be found 
that feeling of ‘John Bull’ towards the Frenchipan which was 
apparent in Smollett's Travds through Frame cmd Italy, and 
was to become a prominent element of the literature and life of 
England till long after the fall of Napoleon. To Hogarth's choice 
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of subject aud to his treatment of what subjects l^e diose, English 
literature owed a considerable debt. 

The second benefit which Hogarth conferred upon pictorial 
illustration and caricature lay on the commercial side of the 
artist's work. With Geoige Vertue and others, he was instru¬ 
mental in obtaining from parliament an act to vest in the designer 
the exclusive copyright in his own works. This bill received the 
royal assent in 1735, just before the publication of The Rohe's 
Progress, and was dratjned to have important effects upon the 
commerce of engraving a few years later. Meanwhile, among 
those who were to benefit immediately were the caricaturists of the 
middle period of the eighteenth century: John Collett, S. H. Grimm, 
Bickham, Bamfylde, captain Minshull and captain Topham (two 
half-amateur artists whose designs were usually engraved by 
others), besides certain French artists working in London. About 
this time, too, the political magazine found its way to favour, and 
a number of artists supplied these magazines with • caricatures, 
which were usually signed with pseudonyms. Eminent names 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century were Sayer and 
Darley. Sayer was a poor draughtsman, but an efiicient carica¬ 
turist. In the pay of Pitt, he attacked the governments of 
Rockingham, of Shelburne and of the coalition; of Sheridan, he 
frequently made caricatures, dwelling especially on his relations 
with the prince regent; and the caricature, A Nightmare, which 
appeared in The A7Ui-Jac6bin in 1799, is one of the most im¬ 
pressive ever drawn. Founded on a picture by Fuseli, it shows 
Fox hag-ridden and otherwise tortured in sleep by phantoms of 
the French revolution. Sayer was also, to some degree, a poet: 
he wrote satires, and also the poem on the death of Pitt,' Elijah’s 
Mantle,’ which was ascribed to Canning. George Darley is chiefly 
known as the pictorial satirist of maecaronis, as the travelled and 
effeminate fops of the period were called. Between 1780 and 
1785, rile supremacy of Sayer was challenged and overthrown by 
a Scottish caricaturist, James Gillray. Gillray’s first caricature 
was an engraving of lord North, published anonymously in 1769. 
Till 1780, he was chiefly engaged on social subjects; after 1782, 
his work was almost ex^clusively political. He published in that 
year a lories of ded^s concerning Rodney’s victory over Be 
Grasse off Doikiii^tlb^. By 1811, when he became imbecile, he 
had executed i£>ii|e 1500 caricatures, and won an unique position 
in his art The lesifoa that Hogarth had taught, Gillray mainly 
neglected. Bis w^ i# savage brutal; ^e, 9 an be as bitter as 
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Swift ^and aa ci^ssgpi.ined and coarse as Smollett Bat his vigour 
was great and his invention fertile; and he demands mention in this 
chapter because he passed on the lamp to his young friend Thomas 
Rowlandson. But, before considering Rowlandson and another of 
his friends, Banbury, it is necessary to go back and pick up another 
thread of the story. 

Hogarth and his fellows had won for the artist copyright in 
his own engravings; but the market remained for some years 
restricted to England. Duties on prints entering France were 
so high as to close the French market to English artists; mean¬ 
while, French prints found their way in large quantities to 
London. The removal of this disability of English engravers 
was chiefly due to the artist and print-seller, John Boydell. 
Boydell began his suo^essfiil career by engraving small landscapes, 
which, because print-shops were few, he exhibited in^the windows 
of toy-shops. From small landscapes he went on to large views 
of London, Oxford and Cambridge and other places; and, in 
1751, having done well with a volume of views in England and 
Wales, he set up as a print-seller. Ardent in his encouragement 
of British talent, and aided in the early years of the reign of 
Gteorge HI by a bounty allowed to English prints for sale in 
France, Boydell succeeded in turning the print-trade with that 
country from an import trade to an export trade with an annual 
revenue of £200,000. The impulse given to English engraving was, 
naturally, very strong; and it lasted after the outbreak of the 
French revolution had destroyed the trade with France. Boydell’s 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare was published in 1802 ; but he 
had begun to collect materials for it so early as 1786. His object 
was to encourage English painting, as he had encouraged English 
engraving; and he employed the most eminent artists of his day. 

With Boydell, the print-seUer flrst developed into the patron 
and employer, and the development was to have an important, if 
indirect, influence upon the relations of pictorial art to literature. 
The large number of capable artists whom the new conditions 
Imd brought into being gave pictorial art the power, as it were, of 
dictating to literatura These artists were accustomed (amid the 
barrenness and mock-antique solemnity of the academic art of the 
day) to deal freely and naturally with the common scenes, whether 
topographical or human, of the world about them. They worked 
for the people, not for connoisseurs; and, in time, they came to 
find the need of a literature that should form a vehicle for their 
produi^ons. Thus movement was greatly advanced by Rudolph 
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Ackennann, a German by origin^ who, in opened a print- 
ghop in the Strand. Among Ackermann's achieFements was the 
establishment in England of lithography as a fine art He used 
the process largely in his monthly publication, Tht Repository 
of Arts, IdterOfture, Fashions, Mamyfaotwres, which mn fhnu 
1809 to 1838. More important to the present subject is the 
fact that he turned to caricaturists for the provision of illus¬ 
trated books; and among the earliest that he published was 
Bunbury’s work, Aeadepiy for Grown Horsemen».,.hy Geoffry 
Gcmhado, Esq. WiUiam Henry Bunbury, sportsman, caricaturist 
and writer, was already known for his admirable chalk-drawing 
of scenes in real life, most of which were engraved for him by 
other artists—^Ryland, Gillray, Rowlandson, Watson, Bartolozzi, 
Bretherton the print-seller and Dickinson. Never treating politi¬ 
cal matters, jbe had done good work in social subjecte, such as 
the seven plates entitled' The propagc^ion of a lie, burlesque 
designs for Tristram Shandy, the plate named A Chop House, 
which contains'ohe of the many caricature, portraits of Samuel 
Johnson, and A Long Minuet (as danced at Bath). Boydell 
had employed him to make designs for Shakespeare’s comedies. 
To Ackermann, he brought a series of comic plates of horse¬ 
manship (a subject that he well understood), accompanied by 
a descriptive letterpress that is still of a frerii and ingenious 
humour. Geofiry Gamlmdo, the supposed author, is described as 
* Master of the Horse, Riding Master, and Grand Equerry to the 
Doge of Venice,’ and he is presented as having been drowned at 
sea while on his way to teach horsemanship to the English. The 
frontispiece shows him as exceedingly corpulent The advice 
given by this worthy Venetian, and the letters supposed to be 
addressed to him by horsemen anxious for his advice, make up a 
small and constantly entertaining volume, which is important 
firom several points of view. It is an early example of the litera¬ 
ture of sport, in which the succeeding half century was to be rich; 
it vms read and eqjoyed by Apperley, Surtees, Smedley and other 
authors pf novels of sport; and it was the first of the illustrated 
humorous books for which Ackermann’s publishing house be(»me 
famouSk Bunbury was &r more draughtsman than writer; and, 
though both letterpress and illustrations were his work, this book 
must be regarded tSS an early instance of pictorial art calling 
literatnte into be^ A few years later, caricature was to 
jHove^ throng A<^:i^rn^n again, more markedly the patron of 
literature in riie donoilh ol oomedy. Among thp. artists working 
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in Lojidon was a yntmg man, Thomas Bowlandson, who, after 
studying, to the great advantage of his art, in Paris, had given up 
portrait^painting for caricature, or ^erore-painting, in oils, and for 
brilliant comic sketches, which he tossed off in great quantity. 
Dissipated and improvident, he was incapable of managing his 
own affairs, and was all the better for attaching himself to a 
taskmaster of Ackermann’s good sense and acumen. His canca- 
ture was occasionally brutal; but he lived in a * hard-hitting, 
hard-riding, hard-drinking age,’ and he portrayed it faithfully. 
His fiiend, John Bannister, the actor, is said to have suggested to 
him a series of plates representing a country curate travelling 
about England. Travels were popular at the time. Much of Acker¬ 
mann’s success was won from his series of picturesque tours, to 
which further reference will be made later; and, whether the idea 
were Bannister’s, or Rowlandson’s, or another’s, there can be little 
doubt that it was inspired by the very popular books of travel in 
England written and illustrated between 1782 and 1809 by William 
Gilpin. On approving of the idea, Ackermann entrusted the writing 
of the letterpress to William Combe. 

William Combe had begun his literary career with The Dior 
hoUad (1776), a savage satire in verse on a nobleman (said to 
have been Simon, lord Irnham), whose cast-off mistress he had 
married on a promise of money, that was not paid. Its successors. 
The Diabo-lady and The Aiidi-JHahodadyy are equally spirited. 
Combe, as a satirist, is still readable for the vigour and rapidity of 
his verse; but he had not the temperament nor the talent to 
achieve greatness. In life and letters alike he was unprincipled; 
and among his deceptions are the spurious Letters of the. late 
Lord LytteUon, and the spurious Letters of Sterne to Elizas in 
writing which, no doubt, he drew upon the acquaintance with 
Sterne which he had formed in Italy. As a hack-writer for 
a publisher he was valuable, and never more so than when he 
wrote for Ackermimn the verses that were to accompany 
Rowlandson’s drawings of the adventure of Dr Syntax, as the 
travelling clergyman was named. The work was done, by both 
artist and author, under exfaaordinary conditions. A certain 
quantity had to be supplied monthly for publication in Ackermann’s 
Poeticai Magazine. One drawing at a time only was sent to 
Pombe, then a man of sixty and confined for debt in the King’s 
Bench prison. Combe, thereupon, wrote, or dictated, the requisite 
number of lines (the printer, as the story goes, waiting in Combe’s 
presence for his 'copy* lest the dilatory author should postpone 
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his task). In this dieijointed iashion, these two vei^ une^sti^matic 
workers produced a poem of nearly ten thousand lines, illustrated 
by thirty plates and a pictorial frontispiece. It would be juster 
to say that they produced thirty plates and a pictorial frontis¬ 
piece illustrated by nearly ten thousand lines. The ideas were 
Rowlandson’s; Combe, the writer, played the part usually played 
by the illustrator; and the combination prorides a capital early 
instance of an imaginatire work written to fit pictures already 
drawn. The practice continued. This was the genesis of The 
Pictcwick Papers; and the modem writer of serial stories for 
illustrated magazines suffers (if he may be said to suffer) in good 
company. 

Under the title The Tour of Dr Syntao} in search of Ihe 
Picturesque, the joint work of Rowlandson and Combe was 
published in The Poetical Magazine in 1809 and onwards, and 
first appeared as a separate volume in 1812. Its popularity was 
immediate and very great The figure of the lean curate and 
schoolmaster in'his scratch wig and his rusty black suit, with his 
long nose and chin, caught the public fancy; and, doubtless, the 
device of representing him as a man of learning and of some 
dignity added to the fun of the ridiculous mishaps into which he 
fell. In the character of Syntax, Combe attempted to combine Don 
Quixote with parson Adams; and, though the attempt revealed 
his shortcomings in imagination and humour, he so far succeeded 
that Syntax remains good company to this day. Feeling the pinch 
of poverty, the reverend doctor announces to his busy and 
shrewish wife that, while his pupils are at home for the summer 
holidays, he intends to. make a tour. 

“/W make a TOUE-and then Pll WRITE IT. 

You well know what my pen can do. 

And 1*11 employ my pencil too:— 

I’ll ride and torite, and sketch and print. 

And thus create a real mint; 

Ill prose it here, Ill verse it there. 

And picturesque it ev*ry where. 

Ill do what all have done before; 

I think I shall—and somewhat more. 

So off he sets on his old mare, Grizzle. He foils among robbers; 
he is piirsiaed by a bull; he mistakes a gentleman’s house for an 
inn; he foils, iuorc» than oncO) into mud or water; he is robbed at 
a race-meeting; he is carried by Grizzle at full gallop among the 
cav^ry at a reyiew^t other amusing troubles. But, 

also, he decarions learning a^dgood sense beneariii 
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Ms sigaplieity. A great eater, a great smoker and a great talker, 
he is lored for his companionable spirit. He makes powerful 
friends, and at the close has won not only a handsome price for 
his book bnt ecclesiastical preferment which will make him easy 
for life. Combe’s Terse ambles along with the very paces of 
the doctor’s Grizzle. It is (like most dictated work) frequently 
flaccid; and it moralises at too great length and with too little 
force for modem taste. But it seldom goes*for long without wit 
and sense. It is the verse of an able journalist, as might be said 
today, who knows what people in the world are talking about. 
Take, for instance, Syntax’s soliloquy on the picturesque. He 
will paint the cottage, the coppice and the elm-trees ; but he will 
omit the ||igs. 

For, to say truth, I don*t inherit 
This self-same picturesgutsh spirit, 

That looks to nought but what is rough, 

And ne’er thinks Nature coarse enough. 

Their system does my genius shook. 

Who see such graces in a dock; 

Whose eye the picturesque admires 
In straggling brambles, and in brien; 

Nay, can a real beauty see 
In a decay’d and rotten tree. 

People were talking in those days about the picturesque, the 
* trim ’ of art and so forth; and Combe knew what would interest 
his readers. 

So successful a work was sure to find imitators. Among them 
were The Tour of Dr Syntax through London^ Dr Syntax in 
Paris and The Adventures of Dr Comicus, a parody of Combe’s 
verses, illustrated by burlesques of Rowlandson’s engravings. 
Ackermann, finding the collaboration profitable, set the same 
pair to work upon other productions. Rowlandson drew a series 
of designs of The Dance of Deaths ' with the View of applying 
it exclusively to the Manners, Customs, and Character of this 
Country’; and, as before. Combe * accompanied with Metrical 
Illustrations ’ the drawings as they were delivered to him. Issued 
originally in successive numbers. The English Dance of DeaAh was 
published in two volumes in 1815—16. Describing the death-scenes 
of a number of difiereut charactere, the verse shows Combe in his 
most serious mood; but it lacks both impressiveness and variety, 
while, on the other hand, the plat^ by Rowlandson are various, 
impressive and full of the peculiar beauty of this artist’s best 
work. In 1816 came, also, The Dame ofl^e, by Rowlandson and 
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Combe. The poem and the plates recount the life of a young man 
of portion. Since part of the story concerns a period of dissipa¬ 
tion in London, it touches a kind of work to which reference will 
be made later, mid, by comparison, shows Combe, who could be 
coarse upon occasion, as a writer of some taste and reticence. 
The two fellow-workers had, by this time, made each other’s 
acquaintance ; and Combe implies, in his advertisemeut prefixed 
to the poem, that he had suggested to Bowlandson some of the 
ideas, though, in the main, they had followed their old plan of 
working. He mak^ the claim more strongly in the introduction 
to a second tale of Dr Syntax, to whom they returned in 1819—20. 
Issued, as a book, in 1820, !Z7fce Second T<mr of Dr Syvdaan in 
SenrcJh of Conscdation. narrates how the reverend doctor, having 
lost his vulgar but valued wife, is persuaded by his friends to seek 
relief in another tour. In the Lakes, Bath, London and else¬ 
where, S 3 mtax visits scenes and people of interest; and, of such 
humour as there is, beyond the lively and homely circumstances 
of Mrs Syntax’s 'death, much is supplied by the Irish manservant 
who accompanies his master. But Combe was now nearly eighty. 
A well-read man, he makes free use of his knowledge, but dilutes 
his originals excessively. His verse is garrulous and spiritless, 
compared with that of the first tour, and Rowlandson’s invention 
was either flagging or too closely bounded by the scenes that he 
thought fit to introduce. The work is dull, and was not so popular 
as its predecessor. In The Third Towr of Dr Syntaa: in Search 
of a Wife, however, published, as a book, in 1821, both artist and 
verae-maker revived; the studies of various kinds of women are 
full of character and give no little information about the feminine 
types of the day. Finally, in 1822, Rowlandson and Combe 
produced Johnny Quae Genus, the Foundling of the late Dr 
Syntax, which is the feeblest, and was the least popular, of the 
series. 

t 

Two other series of drawings, which Rowlandson made in 
lighter vein, may be mentioned here. In 1816, he drew a set of 
plates for The MUltary Adventures of Johnny Neweome, the 
letterpress for which was written, probably, by colonel David 
Robots, who be(»]ne a writer after a wound, received in the 
Peninsular ^r, bud incsapacitated him for military service. In 
1818 appeared Adventures of Johnny N&ocome in the 
Na/v^, in whicb; Bowlaiidsoti’s sixteen {dates were accompanied 
by a poem in foap ,^eiMiti^ by * Alfred Burton,’ a pseudonym of 
John Mitfoid, of ^ Foems of a; British Senior and 
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a contanbntor to Scourge, the journal for which George 
Cruilishank, also, worked. Mitford, who had served in the navy, 
was worthy of collaborating with Rowlandson in such a book 
as thi& Vers^ and drawings alike are full of hearty humour, and 
there is dramatic quality in their exposition of the troubles of 
a new hand, of ^larks’ at sea and on shore and of the tyranny 
and brutality that marked the naval service in those days. 

Comic drawings, the development of his cari(»ture, were not 
the only work that Rowlandson did for Ackermann and other 
publishers. This was an age in which illustrated books of travel 
became popular; and Dr SytUax, as we have seen, satirised 
a general taste. The fashion owed much to the books of 
William Gilpin, a clergyman, who, in 1782, published his Ohser- 
vaiions on the River Wye cmd several parts of South Wales, 
where the picturesque was easily found. GUpin, who, in his 
views on education and on ]poor-law reform, was in advance of 
his time, was in advance of it, also, in his drawings, which have 
been described as studies for landscape rather than portraits of 
particular places. With the pen, like Dr Syntax, he * prosed it 
here and versed it there,’ his descriptions erring, as Combe 
thought, in excess of poetical diction, but being enriched with 
many ingenious reflections. This handsome work was followed 
by others of the same kind from his pen and pencil Volumes 
on Cumberland and Westmorland, oh Hampshire, Sussex and 
Kent, and on Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, were 
published during his life or posthumously; in 1790, he issued 
Remarks on Forest Scenery and other Woodland Views {rdal- 
ing chi^y to picturesque beauty), illustrated in the scenes qf 
the New Forest, with plates by his nephew, William Sawrey 
Gilpin, who was the first president of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, or the *OId Society’; and, in 1798, 
Picturesque Remarks on the Western Parts of England and 
the Isle of Wight. Gilpin, in fact, was the apostle of the 
picturesque; and the illustrated tour (which brought Dr Syntax 
a handsome sum of money) was a fashion of the day. Boydell 
had followed up his volume of views in England and Wales with 
two yolumes (1794 and 1796) on the Thames, in which the letter¬ 
press was written by William Combe; and illustrated books of 
travel were among the most successful publications of Ackermann, 
who Issued a series of 'picturesque tours’ on the Rhine, the Seine, 
, the Thames, in the English Lakes, in India and other works. For 
his great publication of 1821—6, The World in Miniature, tiie 
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^trlier of the 637 plates were the work of Rowlandson, and 
the others of William Henry I^na To Pyne, who was both 
pain ter and writer, Ackennann owed at least the id^ of his 
Pietmresqve SkeU^iea of Rustic Sceneryy and his Views efGoUages 
and Farm, Houses in England and Wales ; Pyne himself wrote 
the text of Royal Resi^ncesy which Ackennann issued in 1829 
with 100 coloured engravings, and, under the pseudonym Ephraim 
Hardcastle, was the author of Wine and Walnuts, an anecdotal 
boc^ published in 1823.- In antiquarian works, again, literature 
owed much to the needs of engraving. Pyne and Combe to¬ 
gether wrote the text of Ackermann’s important publications, 
the histories of Westminster Abbey, of The University of 
Oaford and of The Univ^sity of Cambridge. Rowlandson and 
Combe were, again, together connected with one of Ackermann’s 
most interesting and valuable works, The Microcosm of London, 
which was issued, in and after 1808, in three volumes. In the 
many coloured plates that illustrate, or constitute, this work, the 
figures were dmwn by Rowlandson, and the architecture by 
Augustus Charles Pugin, while the text was written by William 
Combe. The work is concerned not only with the antiquities of 
London, but with its contemporary life. It takes in Astley’s 
and the Royal Cockpit, as well as the Charterhouse and West¬ 
minster abbey, and to this day remains full of information and 
interest. 

The Microcosm of London was dedicated to the prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. So, also, in the year after his 
accession to the throne, was a less august work, which still, in 
its way, reflects the interest in London and the interest in 
ordinary life, both of which had been fostered by the influence of 
caricature and the increasing popularity of illustrated books. The 
book referred to was Pierce Egan’s lAfe in London; or. The Day 
and Night Semes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his elegemt friend 
CorinlMan Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, The Oxonian, in 
their. Rambles and Sprees through the Metropolis, a work 
which was issued in and after July 1821, in shilling numbers. 
Of Pierce Egim, the author of this work, more will be said in 
connection with books on sport A journalist, and a wellknown 
character in his day, he wrote nothing so popular as this lAfe 
in Lond^ Indeed the taste for it amounted to a erase. For 
his illns^rions^ ^ brothers, Isaac Robert and 

George Ornikshan^ s^nf .of a Scottish artist who had settled in * 
London. Gec^ the younger and abler brother, had 
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already maintained the ^accession from Gillraj and Bowlandson as 
a political <»ricatarist His designs in The Swurge and The 
Meteor \ his plates in William Combe’s ^hudibrastic poem’ 
The lAfe of Napoleon (1814—16); his coloured etchings in The 
Hunwmietf a collection of comic tales published in 1819—^21, and 
his many caricatures of Napoleon, of the prince regent and his 
wife, of Frenchmen and of the excesses of English fashion, had 
laid the foundations of a fame which was greatly increased by his 
work for Life in London. Each of the coloured plates is stated 
to be by I. R and G. Cruikshank; but, later in his life, George 
Cruikshank, by then a reformed character and an ardent teetotaller, 
declared that his doubts about the morality of Egan’s' work had 
caused him to leave two-thirds of the illustration to be done by his 
brother Robert Be that as it may, the success of the work was 
so great that the artists could not colour the engmvings fast enough 
for the demand. It suited the'taste of the time, when a ‘ fast ’ life 
had become a sophisticated and conscious aim. Life in Lmidon 
is a guide to a fast life. Egan was a ‘sporting’ man who did not 
sport Except for a jejunely described run with hounds, a state¬ 
ment that Corinthian Tom had a set-to with John Jackson, the 
ex-champion pugilist of England, at his rooms* in Bond street, 
and some praise from Tom’s friends for his ‘superior style’ and 
‘ coolness and skill ’ in a fencing-bout with O’Shaunessy, there is 
not a word of true sport in the book. The remainder is mainly 
drinking, gambling, rioting, cock-fighting and other branches of 
debauchery, either practised or contemplated by the friends. It 
is significant that, of the three adventurers, the name of Corinthian 
Tom appears in the largest type upon the title-page. Tom, indeed, 
is the hero of the tale. He is the ideal ‘man about town’; and, 
however lavishly the author may praise his elegance and ac¬ 
complishment, he remains the type of the polished blackguard, 
unworthy to associate with his country cousin, Jerry Hawthorn, 
the cheery fool to whom he shows ‘the pleasures of the town,’ 
and only a shade more tolerable than the bestial creature, Bob 
Logic, who is intended for a model of good-humour and wit In 
his fillet chapter, or ‘invocation,’ Egan appeals to Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Smollett and Sterne (‘Come, then,’ he characteristi¬ 
cally writes, ‘thou shades of departed talent’). His book, with its 
leer and wink of knowing vice, its sickly affectation of warning 
young men from the haunts and pursuits that it lusciously 
describe would have disgusted even Sterne in the n^oments 
when his physical weakness was most perverting his facile 
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imaginatioa The candid rctgues of great picaresque fiction would 
be ashamed to own Tom or Lc^c for their kin. Thackeray, 
indulging in sentimental reminiscences in days when * the literary 
. contents of the book' had 'passed sheer away' fi*om his memory, 
declared that, in the days when the work appeared, 

we firmly belieTed the three heroes abore named to be l^rpes of the mort 
elegant, fashionable young' fellows the town afforded, and thought their 
ooenpations and amusements were those of all high-bred English gentlemen.. 


Twenty years later, when he had read 'the literary contents of the 
book ’ again, he said: 

But theo style of the writing, I own, was not pleasing to me; I even 
thought it a little ▼ttlgar...and as a description of the sporis and amuse¬ 
ments of London in the ancient times, more curious than amuring. 


Thackeray, therefore, nowhere has^a good word to say for anything 
about lAft in London except the pictures. ' More curious than 
amusing ’ is a just criticism. The work is curious, partly for the 
details that it fuVnishes of London life in a period when manners 
were very pompous or very vulgar; and partly for its wealth in 
the slang of the time. Egan was a master of the ' fiash ’ and the 
fiashy; and Lifo in London contains as many slang phrases as he 
could put into it Two years later, he was to furnish the slang 
phrases to Francis Grose’s Dictionary qf the VvUgar Tongue 
(1823); and one of his two illustrators, George Cruikshank, had 
already drawn a plate for Andrewes’s Di^ionary of the Skmy 
and Ca/nt Languagee (1809). 

Part of the success ei\joyed by tiie work was due, no doubt, 
to its readers’ belief that they could name the originals of the 
fictitious characters. Imitations came swift and frequent. In the 
summer of 1822 plays founded upon the story were being acted at 
no less than ten theatres in and about London; and among the 
adapters were Charles Dibdin, whose version was played at the 
Olympic, and W. T. Moncrieff, whose play ran for more than 300 
nights at the Adelphi theatra It was Moncrieff who, in answer 
to the accusation that Egan and he had made their a^ the i^e of 
fiash, replied in the wellknown but inconclusive saying, 'Any age 
is better than the age of cant'—cant implying, of course, the pro¬ 
tests of cert^ portions of the press and of some religious bodiea 
hjgan bliaielf prodt^^, in 1822, a dramatic version of the story, 
which was plhyed<iiti|&6ut success (save for a pony-race round the 
theatre) at Asti^^ ; Ihe book was, also, translated into French. 
Out of %m si^-filfeiD^^i^ops of it which h^an stated that be had 
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reckojied, tbe most important was Heal Life in London^ or, tAs 
Hai^Mee and Adm^dwree qf Boh TaByhOf Eaq. amd hie eouam, 
the Hon. 'J^om DoMhadt through the Metropolie; eoohibUi^ a 
living pietm^ qf fmhixmaJtde cha/racterSf ma/n/nere^ and amuae- 
memts in high and Imo life^ which was published in sixpenny 
numbers in 1821, with excellent illustrations by Heath, Aiken, 
Dighton, Rowlandson and others. Bxial Life in London is a 
pleasanter book than its prototype. Some have held that Egan 
wrote it; but the author had a purer style, a cleaner mind 
and a wider knowledge of London than Egan. The book shows 
many more sides of London life than his; though the formal 
descriptions of wellknown scenes or buildings, here and there 
inserted amid matter of a very different character, recall very 
forcibly Mr Bouncer’s letters to his aunt in Verdant Greefn. 
Another imitation was L%fe in Paris: The Bamhlea of JDith 
Wildyire (1821), written, it is suspected, by David Carey, and 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, who had never been to Paris, 
but was accustomed to drawing his own idea of French people in 
his caricatures, and took his scenes from the drawings and paintings 
of other artists. An of^hoot of L\fe in London was The 
E'nglish Spy: An Original Worky Charoitderiatu:, SaMriecdy amd 
HwhorouSy illustrated with many coloured plates, of which Hie 
greater number are by ‘ Robert Transit ’ ii.e. Robert Cruikshank), 
at least one (not in his pl^isantest vein) by Rowlandson and a 
few by other hands, and written by * Bernard Blackmantle,’ a 
pseudonym for Charles Molloy Westmacott. Westmacott, whose 
Points qf Misery (1823) was illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
app^rs to have been a blackmailer; but he was a spirited and 
amusing writer, and, though The English Spy, both in text and 
in illustrotions, is sometimes as coarse as ever was Smollett in 
word or GUlray in drawing, it contains many lively representations 
of life, high and low, gives much curious information about the 
customs and manners of the day and about real people stiU 
recc^isable under their fictitious names, and preserves many tales 
of a past age. It attempts to do for many places in England 
what Life in London and l^al Life in London had done for 
the metropolis. Eton and Westmii^ter schools, the university 
of Oxford, Brighton, Bath and Cheltenheun, London and tibe 
suburbs of London, Cowes, Portsmouth and l)on<»ster rao^ all 
find a phtce in Westmacott’s racypi^es; and Robert Cruikshank’s 
plates sure as full of vigour and variety as the author’s prose and 
v^nse. In or about 182^ a young artist^ named Theodore Lane, 
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|>Foi]^t to Pierce JSgan a seri^ of original and eff^ti?e designs 
representing the life of an actor from his stage-struck days to hia 
triumph; and round them .Egan wrote The lAfe cm Actor] 
which was published in 1824. Though it suffers i^m all the 
faults of Egan’s flashy style, the book is well designed mad inte¬ 
resting, while the footnotes are full of theatrical stories of various 
merit. It was Lane, also, who illustrated Egan's Amt^tes, 
Original and 8d&:tedf of the Turf the Chaae, the Bing, and the 
Stage, published in 1827. In the following year, Egan brought 
out Tl^ Finish to the Advenlurea of Tom, Jerry, and Logie, 
in their Pv/rmits Birough Life In cmd Out of London, with 
. illustrations by Bobert Oruikshank. To some extent, the work 
was intended as a sop to those who had attacked the im¬ 
morality of Idfe in London. Logic dies, at which no one would 
be surprised, though it is difficult not to resent the attempt to 
make his end pathetic. Corinthian Tom, attempting a little 
genuine sport, l^reaks his neck in the hunting-field; his cast-off 
mistress, Oorintliian Kate, dies of drink and starvation, and 
Jerry alone k left alive, to settle down in the country with a 
virtuous wife. The illustrations are admirable; and the text is 
more amusing, less vulgarly written and less offensive in subject 
than that of L^e in London. Among the books on life in London 
during the end of the eighteenth and the early years of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries, one other demands notice, A Book for a Ramy 
Day, or BecoUectiona of the Events of the Ymra 1766—1833 by 
John Thomas Snuth. John Thomas Smith, who was bom in a 
hackney coach on the way from Bkrl street, Seven Dials, to Great 
Portland street, on a June evening in 1766 and died in April 
1833, was an artist, a writer and a Londoner, and wrote a life 
of his fether's master, the sculptor Nollekens, which is unmatched 
for malidoas candour and vivid detail Art-student, portrait- 
iminter, sightseer, writer, gossip, and keeper of the prints in die 
British museum, Smith spent his sixty-seven years in close touch 
with the artistic and literal^ life of London. He had a keen 
curiosity about things and people past and present, a retentive 
mmnory and a gift for gossip; and his book is one of the molt 
entertaliiing most trusta^orthy memorials of his period. Pub¬ 
lished iwcfeyee^:altm^ his death, it forms a valuable corrective 

It k s%^cia4^ within twelve hours of the appearance of 

I4ft la Hie naines and the stqry were seised 

Upmi by JsM pul forth^ fo6m his prinring-house 
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in Mopmouth courts Seyen Dials, a twopenny broadside, entitled 
in London; OTy the Sprem of Tom and Jerry; attmnpted in 
cwts and ve 9 *se, with twelye plates yery roughly imitated from the 
Crui^hanks’. James Catnach had long been doing for the poor 
what Egan attempted to do for the rich—^proyide them with 
highly seasoned literature. The son of a north-country printer 
who, at Alnwick, had issued yolumes illustrated by the wood- 
cuts of Bewick and Olennell, James Catnach set up as a printer 
of popular literature in Seven Dials in the year 1813. He was 
the most eminent and successful of his class, though the rivalry 
of the older business of Pitta, in Great St Andrew street hard 
by, was at first severe. In those days, when newspapers cost 
7d. or and good cheap literature was all but unknown, 
Catnach performed an important service for the working classes. 
He printed and sold illustrated books for children, some at a 
fikrthing, some at a hal^nny, some at a few jmnce; and very 
good, in their way, they were, with their simple renderings of 
famous fiiiry stories, their moral lessons and improving or amusing 
verses. He wrote, or procured for so much as 2a. Qd. apiece from 
the street poets, ballads on passing events—the battle of Waterloo, 
the death of princess Charlotte, the attempt to rid Covent garden 
theatre of what Tom and Jerry called *gay Cyprians,' while 
Tom Dashall and Bob Tallyho knew them as ‘ dashing.’ Catnach 
sold history at one penny a sheet; he mourned the death of 
Jack Randall, the eminent pugilist; he published very interesting 
cuts of the cries of London; he gave, from day to day, a virid 
and various picture of the life of his times; and in his broadsheets 
and flysheets may be found the mind of the labouring and the 
criminal classes of his period. To Catnach one may turn for 
information about coaching, about omnibuses, about Sir Robert 
Peel’s new and derided police—about all the turbulent life of the 
London streets. He dealt, also, lai^ely in fiction disguised as 
truth—much as a modem newspaper doe& Part of the handsome 
fortune that he' made must have arisen from the dreadful scandals, 
the duels between ladies of fashion, the elopemente and so forth, 
that he invented for the delectation of his readers’ hearty appetites. 
But chiefly he was known for his works on crime. Those were the 
days of highwaymen; and about highwaymen, whom the educated 
classes knew to be pitifrd scoundrels, there is practically no con¬ 
temporary literature except that of the kind published by Catnach 
or Htta Those were the days of public executions, when not only 
a gay demeanour but a confession and ^last words’ wei^e expected 
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of tibie criminal Kie or^aiy of Kewgate usiial](y publinhed a 
paper; bat his accounts were jejune, compared with those 
Oatnach or Pitts could produce. Tbere was a safe and brielc 
market for ‘Last Sorrowful lamentations/ with portrait^ con¬ 
fession and a woefbl ballad, all on one sheet. In the description 
of murders Gatnach excelled. On the occasion of the fEunous 
‘Bed Bam’ murder, in 1828, Oatnach sold, it is said, more than 
one million copies of the murderer Corder’s confession and a 
ballad. Previously, he had done very well with the yet more 
famous murder of Weare by Thurtell, in 1823. 

Gatnach, however, did not eryoy the field of murder all to 
himself. At this period, the interest in bmtal crime and more 
brutal punishment was, perhaps, even livelier in aU classes than it 
is today. On the Gato street conspiracy of 1820 The Observer 
newspaper sailed to triumph. Glement, the proprietor, not only 
gave pictures of the stable and hayloft in Gato street where 
the conspimtors were captured, but defied the law by publishing 
a full account of the trial before the verdict was given. On the 
occasion of the murder of Weare by Thurtell, he was yet more 
lavish, and was, indeed, held to have overstepped the mark of 
propriety. The objections, which were levelled chiefly at the 
illustrations, may be held to have been captious, and even inspired, 
to some extent, by the envy of less enterprising newspapers; for 
these were days when no reputable journal was ashamed to 
give great prominence to reports of crime: even The Annual 
Register published the evidence and the verdict in important 
cases. These were the days, too, when The Newgale Calendar 
was brought out. The original series. The Newgale Calendar; ar^ 
Mal^adors’ Bloody Register^ published in or about 1774, con¬ 
tained in its five volumes notorious crimes from 1700 to the date 
of publication. Between 1824 and 1826, Andrew Knapp and 
William Baldwin, attoraeyMdrlaw, issued, in four volumes, The 
Newgale Cidendar^ comprising interesting memoirs cf the most 
notorious ekaracters; and, in or about 1826, they issued, in rix 
volmnes, The New NewgcUe Calendar^ which consisted of their 
original series mudi enlarged and with the preface abbreviated. 
The ooQsifite of the lives, crimes, trials and (where 

infiict^^ and exwution^ of criminals of many kinds, 

&om tdlsetah^ thieTet or forgers to murderers, frmn murderers 
to those accpi^, and high treason. It is, indeed, 

as Sir Widt^ ^mid, Marjory Fleming, said, ‘ a book 

that con|fihi4|^'||^ tbo girders did I say, nay all 
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Thefts‘and Forgeries that eTer were comnuttedL* Of The Newgate 
Calendar j there is no better critic than Maijory Fleming. ^The 
Newgate Calender/ she writes, ‘ is very instructive [and] Amusing, 
and shews us the nosraity of doing good and not evil.’ ^The 
history of all the Malcontents that ever was hanged is very 
amusing,’ she writes later; but, at the same time, it * fills me 
with horror and consternation.’ The author of the very improving 
pre&ce to the first series could have said no more. Knapp and 
Baldwin, in the preface to their earlier series, attempt to connect 
their labours with the protest, then being raised, against the 
severity of the English law; but Maijory Fleming goes to the 
root of the matter. The Newgate Calendar stands at the head 
of the English literature of crime. It was worth the while of 
attomeys-at-law to do for the educated claases what Catnach and 
others had long been doing, for the poor; and The Newgate 
Calendar was developed out of the sheets sold by hawkers at 
public executions. 

The success of Life in London was partly due, no doubt, 
to Pierce Egan’s great personal popularity; he was known as 
* Glorious Pierce,’ and the prince regent had commanded that 
he should be presented at court For Egan was the first great 
sporting journalist, in days when journalism had discovered the 
dignity and the beneficence of sport To understand Fean’s 
eminence in this field, it is necessary to go back some years. The 
eighteenth century—the century, in England, of reason and system— 
systematised, to some extent, English sport From the eighteenth 
century, the then distinctively English sport of pugilism received 
organisation and science. In the reign of George I, fighting with 
fists had begun to take the place of the combats with sword 
or cudgel. James Fig, Hhe father of the ring,’ who opened in 
1719 the Academy in Tottenham-court road, where the famous 
captain Godfrey and other athletes exhibited their skill, was 
swordsman as well as boxer. It remained for Jack Broughton, 
the champion from 1734 to 1750, to reduce boxing to an accurate 
science; and Daniel Mendoza, champion from 1784 to 1820, intro¬ 
duced *a new, a more rapid, and more elegant style of boxing, and 
a more artistic technique.' By the close of the eighteenth century, 
boxing had not only, like hunting, become systematised; thanks 
to the pleasure taken in the prize-ring by the prince of Wales and 
his brothers, purism was the most fhshionable of amv^ements 
and of spectacles. The passion for this form of sport ran through 
all classes, and was more ardent even than the modem passion for 
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footbaU. On the one hand, it may be remembered that tibe le^t 
dedre expressed before execution by ThurteU, the murderer of 
Wwe, was *to read Pierce Egan’s account of the great fight 
yester^y.' On the other hand, a man of intellect, like William 
Hazlitt, w^ a genuine lover of sport, and would take infinite 
trouble to see a prize-fight In TJm New Monthly Magazine for 
February 1822^ Hazlitt describes how he travelled on a cold and 
wet December night to Hungerford, and went bedless, in order to 
see *the Oi^-man’ (Thomas Hickman) fight Bill Neate. The paper 
gives what is, perhaps, the most vivid description of a prize-fight 
ever written. The reader may realise by its means all the details 
of prize-fighting that to modem taste appear brutal and disgusting; 
but he will be left in no doubt about the pluck and endurance 
displayed by the fighters, and, in Hazlitt’s comments upon 
Hickman’s ‘ vapouring and swaggering,’ be will find an admirable 
statement of the virtues of the true sportsman. Indeed, the 
whole position of sport had changed. That athletic exercises 
were considered worthy of serious attention, the great illustrated 
work of the artist and antiquary, Joseph Strutt, The Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of EngJemd from the earliest 
period (first published in 1801) is a sign. And to pugilism, even 
more than to hunting, the patriots of the day liked to point, as 
both proving and developing those qualities—courage, endurance, 
‘bottom,’ or unquenchable spirit—which were held to make the 
true Briton the equal of any three or more Frenchmen. In the 
rooms of John Jackson (Byron’s tribute to Jackson as man and as 
boxer will be remembered), Tom and Jerry were shown a picture 
of an assassination in Borne, the victim having been stabbed with 
a dagger; and Logic’s comment was: 

When (Mnnparlsons are made, the aboTe plate epeaks volames in farour 
of the manly and generous mode resorted to by Englishmen to resent an 
insult or to decide a ^umnrel. 


Pugilism, though already subject to attack as bratal and ferocious, 
had the great heart of the countiy behind it In the service of 
pugilkm £^an made his fimie. He was not, of course, the firat 
writer qn boxing. Captain Godfirey brought out, in or about 1740, 
a ef Se^-d^enee. Paul Whitehead 

had tht met M Oymnasiad (1757); John Byrom, 

Bqbert ]^rclay"ii^ qther^ had celei»ated it in prose or verse; 
and 



iover, voL xn, p. 1. 
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Bo8tf,Th$ Worid and others, had published accounts of prize¬ 
fights. But Egan was the first to make a name for himself as a 
sporting journalist Writing in a florid, slipshod style, by no 
means devoid of vigour and idvidness, he described the fights with 
understanding and at the same time with what many of his readers 
probably mistook for * a litefary touch ’; and his example has not 
yet completely faded from journalism. In 1824, he began editing 
a weekly paper, Pierce EgavCe Ufe in London and porting 
QuidCy which, later, developed into the more famous sporting 
journal Life in London. Egan’s Booh of Sports a/nd 

Mirror of lAfe (.1832) is a valuable compilation; but his most 
successful work on aport was his illustrated book, Boxiana; or. 
Sketches of Anti&id and Modem Pvgilism, from the days of the 
renowned Broughton and Slack, to (he championship of Crib. 
The work was founded on an earlier work of the same title, pro¬ 
duced by George Smeeton in 1812. The first two volumes of 
Egan’s book were issued in 1818; and a third in 1821. A new 
series^, in two volumes, was issued in 1828 and 1829. Here may 
be read the lives and mihievements of Fig, Broughton, Jackson, 
Gulley, Mendoza, Molineaux, Tom Crib, Tom Spring, Jem Ward— 
of all the great and lesser heroes of ‘ the fency.’ Heniy Downes 
Miles, who, in 1906, published Pngilistica, the three volumes of 
which carried the story of British boxing down to Sayers and Tom 
*Kiiig and the end of the prize-ring, frequently accuses Egan of 
inaccuracy; but his book, for nearly a century, was the standard 
history of the art, and, in his own day, was the classic work upon 
the principal British sport. Among many other publications of 
the time concerned with boxing, an honourable place is held by 
the illustrated journal. The Fancy, which, between 1821 and 1826, 
published memoirs of famous pugilists, accounts of fights, general 
sporting intelligence and a few pages of miscellaneous news, all of 
which are rich in information on the vigorous and not squeamish 
sporting activities of the period. 

Hunting, like pugilism, though in a less degree, was systematised 
by the eighteenth century, and became a subject of popular, as 
well as practical, literature. During the first half, or more, of the 
century, every country gentleman hunted, but very many country 
gentlemen kept their own packs, which were small wid not choicely 
bred. Few of tbem, probably, were maintained on even so steady, 
if so nicely * humorous ’ a principle as those musical fellows of 
Coverly haU in Warwickshira Squire Western’s hounds have 
* For biUiogra^oftl details, see Pugilittiea, 1906, p. xi. 
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not been cl(»ely described; but it is not unlikely tfant^ in Eq[>|te of 
Gervase Markham's worios, and Bichard Blome’s The, Gentlemmte 
Becrecaion of 1683, and the amount of science displayed by 
Somervile in The Chace^ such hounds as those of lord Scattercash 
were not so rare in the mid-eighteenth century as in the mid- 
nineteenth. Then came a remarkable master of hounds—one 
who, according to a writer commonlly supposed to be Sir Egerton 
Brydges, could 'bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect^ 
bis kennels in Italian, and direct the economy of his stables in 
exquisite French’-^ scholar and a sportsmmi, Peter Beckfbrd. 
Beckford, in 1781, published at Salisbury a quarto volume, 
ThougMe ttpon Hare and Fox Huntingt which has been held 
to 'mark an era not only in the literature but in the history of 
hunting’ This work, and the same author’s Fesaye on Hunting^ 
laid the foundation of the art of hunting; and Peter Beckford’s 
name has been held in veneration not only.by ‘Nimrod’ and 
other writers on the sport, but by all serious students and 
practitioners of the art After Beckford, good books on hunting 
became fairly numerous; and among them should be mentioned 
The Britieh Sportsman by Samuel Howitt, a sportsman and 
artist, who married a sister of Rowlandson and worked in close 
contact with bis brother-in-law. Hunting, coaching, and all 
sports with horses offered an attracdve field to the artists of 
the day, as well as to the writers; and Bunbury proved to be the * 
ancestor of a long and numerous line, which includes George 
Cruikshank, Leech, Robert Seymour and many other famous 
nam^ Among the earliest successors of Bunbury is Henry 
Aiken, who did excellent sporting pictures between 1816 and 
1831. A man of obscure origin (he is supposed to have been stud- 
groom or trainer to the duke of Beaufort before he won fame as 
an mrtistX Aiken was commended by a writer (probably Ghristopher 
NMh) in Bkuikrooo^s Magmine for his understanding of English 
gedtlemen—a subject in which George Cruikshank was held to 
fiaih In the great popularity of sport, Aiken found ready employ¬ 
ment as draagbtsn:^. His Natiowd Sporte of Great Britain 
cmoitalns f[fty admhalde floured engravings, in which hisatxjurate 
knowledge 8^ artislic sense are deveriy combined; to The 

F%4^ a volume of papers on the com- 
ponmits A Bdte Life in Lmdon, he 

con^tete^ six df ^ &!^t designs; and his comic series, 

^ 5 ^ 91 ^ qmae^ and others, 
deserve the If Alhen eould draw like 
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a gentleman, he was soon to be associated ^th one 'wbo conld 
write like a gentleman. When Lockhart said of ^Nimrod* that 
he could ^hunt like Hugo Meynell and write like Walter Scott,' he 
was doubtless excited into exaggeration by the pleasure of having 
hit upon a man who could write of sport without the vulgarity 
of Egan. ‘Nimrod,’ whose name was Charles James Apperley 
was a man of education, a country squire and a genuine sports* 
man. Loss of means turned him to literature; he contributed 
articles on sport to The. S/pwling Magazme, The Qucerterly 
Review and other journals; but is best known by his two books, 
The Life of a Sportsman^ and Memoirs of the Life of John 
MytUm, both of which were illustrated with coloured engravings 
by Aiken. The Life of a ^orteman, published in 1842, con¬ 
tains a very pleasant account of country life in days when sport 
was no longer confused with del^uchery; while ite descriptions of 
runs to hounds, its lore of hunting and of four-in-hand driving* 
and its variety of incident and anecdote make it still both valuable 
and agreeable. Apperley, though not a Walter Scott, was a good 
writer; he knew his subject thoroughly, on both the scientific 
and the personal sid^, and this work of fiction, though poor in 
plot, is rich in interest. Memoirs of the life of John Mytton 
appeared as a book in 1837, a portion of the work having been 
printed in The New Sporting Magazine in 1836. It shows a 
difficult task performed with fidelity and tact Apperley had been 
Mytton’s neighbour in Shropshire, and had extended to him 
all the care that was possible when both were living in Calais 
in order to avoid their creditors. Apperley’s task was to write 
the life of a man who, while he was one of the most heroic 
sportsmen that ever lived, was also drunken, diseased and insane ; 
and he performed the task with admirable judgment 

Before the death of Apperley, a new sporting writer, of a more 
humorous turn, had begun a brilliant career. Like ‘Nimrod,’ 
Robert Smith Surtees was both sporting writer and sportsman. 
The second son (and, in Bis fortieth year, the successor) of a 
Yorkshire landowner, he contributed in yquth to The Sporting 
Magazine, and, in 1831, started, with Rudolf Ackermann the 
younger. The New Sporting Magastvne, which he edited till 1866. 
Here first appeared the comic papers, which, in 1838, were published 
in a book under the title of Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jodities, 
with coloured plates by Aiken. Lockhart shared the general 

^ yor the driving of stage.coaohea, eee Oifoee, Thome*, The Autobiography of a Stage 
Coaxhman, 1881. 
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admiration for these comic sketches of sporting life, and urged Snr> 
tees to write a book. Surtees made further use of the conception 
of Mr Jorrocks, the grocer of sporting tastes, and produced 
Hawdley Cross, or the Hunt, which was enlarged into 
Handley Cross, or Mr Jorrocks* Hunt, with pictures by John 
Leech. Then came Hawbuck Grange, illustrated by This' 
(Hablot Knight Browne); Mamma, or The Richest Commoner 

in Engkmd', Mr Sponge's Sporting Tour, illustrated by Leech; 
and Mr Facey RtmforJs Hounds, illustrated by Leech and 
Browne, besides other novels. Surtees was also the author of 
the papers in BeiTs Life in London, some of which were issued, 
with illustrations by Aiken, in a volume mentioned above, The 
Anolyms efthe Hunting Fidd. It is possible that the true worth of 
Surtees’s work has been a little obscui^ by the fame of the author of 
Pickwudc, of which the original idea, a tale of cockney sporting life, 
was to some extent suggested by the adventures of Mr Jorrocks. 
Surtees is a cpmic writer of a broad and hearty humour and a 
deft and sublfcle touch. In the invention of comic character and 
speech, he comes second only to Dickens. Mr Jorrocks, * Facey ’ 
Bomford, lord Scamperdale and his friend Jack Spraggon, 
Mr Sponge, Mr Jawleyford of Jawleyford court—^these, with 
nearly every character that Surtees troubles to elaborate, are rich 
in humour; while the dialogue in these novels has a force and a 
flavour comparable only with that in Dickens, or in some piece of 
flounshing invective in N«»he or Greene. Surtees's comedy is, 
doubtless, like that of Dickens, mainly a comedy of 'humours’ or 
personal oddities; and Surtees, it must be admitted, was careless 
about construction and about such necessary ingredients of a novel 
as did not interest him; but all the fun is rooted in human nature, 
and set out with abounding energy. Surtees was fortunate in the 
assistance of two young artists who were then carrying on the 
successiem of Aiken and George Cruikshank. Both John Leech 
and H. K. Browne were keen sportsmen and good artists; and, 
fhongh Leech never learned to draw a horse, while Browne’s horses 
were as good aa ABd^’s, both men were comic draughtsmen of 
invehdveoeia^ arsl humour. Browne found good material in the 
no:#elji /^ aether spor^ng writer, Francis Edward Smedley, a 
cripple iririi a for sporting literature. Smedley, who was for 
three of Cridkshank’s Magassine, wrote three 

noyelB high 1 ^ 1 % anid raplli comedy, Frank Fairieigh, Leuds 
Aihmdel and Courtship; of which the flrst is 
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The illiistrations to the books of which mention has been 
made were‘etched and then coloured by hand. Meanwhile, the 
art of wood-engraTing, which had become degraded and neglected, 
was revived about the close of the eighteenth century by Thomas 
Bewick. Bewick and his pupils spread abroad the practice of the 
art; and thus there came into being a means of illustration in 
black and white very serviceable for the use of the periodical 
press. Much as the vitality of pictorial art had helped to bring 
into being the literature of the various kinds that have been 
described above, so the existence of a number of able engravers 
on wood helped to bring into being an illustrated press. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, The Observer, BdVs Life in 
London and other papers owned by William Clement, had made a 
special feature of their illustrations; and The Observer was quick 
to take advantage of the revival in the art of wood-engraving. 
At the same time, the refinement of taste and manners brought 
the need of a comic journalism that should be free of scurrility 
and other oflence; and, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the two influences had combined to produce the most 
famous of comic journals, Punch. To the making of Punch and 
its various component parts, several streams flowed. Some of 
them have already been noticed in this chapter: the burlesque of 
the illustrated tour; the illustrated conjedy of sport; the political 
or social caricature; the book of anecdote and jest. George 
Oruikshank, who, in the art of comic draughtsmanship, marks 
the transition from the brutality of Gillray or Rowlandson to the 
delicate humour of du* Maurier or Tenniel, issued, for some years 
after 1836, a Comic Abnxmack, to which eminent authors, among 
them Thackeray, contributed; and Thomas Hood had founded 
his famous Comic Annual in 1830. Account must, also, be taken 
of certain comic journals that had preceded Punch, among them, 
especially, the Figaro and the ChaHvari of Paria The honour 
of producing the first English comic journal comimrable with 
Punch belongs to Gilbert Abbott k Beckett, one of many lively 
young humourists, the mfiyority of whom* became contributors to 
the most successful of comic papera. A Beckett, who was a 
barrister, and became a police magistrate, started, in 1813, an 
illustrat^ comic journal entitled Figaro in London, which was 
illmtrated by Robert Seymour and, after him, by Robert Cruik- 
shank. This journal k Beckett conducted for three years, and 
amnng his many other ventures were The Wag and The Comic 
Magaxine. One of his literary contributors was his successor as 
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of Figa^Of Houry MayheWf and one of bis artists William 
Newman, who afterwards did raluable work for Punch. Punchi- 
ndhi illustrated by Robert JOruikshank, was another, and a short- 
lired, predecessor of Pufteh. Douglas Jerrold’a Punch in London 
was yet another. In 1830 and onwards, a large amount of young 
and eager comic talent, both in art and in literature, was finding 
expression; and, in 1841, the best of it combined in the production 
of the most respectable and most popular of comic journals. The 
facts of the founding of Punch have been disputed. The authorised 
view* is that Ebenezer Eandells, a newspaper projector, and a wood- 
engraver who had learned his art from Bewick, had the idea of a 
comic journal similar to the Paris Charivari —an idea that had 
previously been all but brought to fiuit by Douglas Jerrold, 
Thackeray, Kminy Meadows, Leech and others. After suggesting 
the idea to several publishers in vain, Landells took it to the 
printer, Joseph Last, who entertained it favourably, and sent him 
to see Henry li^ayhew, the son of Last’s legal adviser- Mayhew 
took him on to see Mark Lemon, a publican turned dramatist, 
and the list of the staff was thereupon drawn up. At the next 
meeting, Mayhew, Lemon and Stirling Coyne were appointed 
jiunt-editors; Archibald S. Henning, cartoonist; Brine, John 
Phillips and William Newman artists in ordinary, and Lemon, 
Coyne, JVfoyhew, Gilbert Abbott k Beckett and W. H. Wills (who 
was subsequently s^retary to Charles Dickens), the literary staff. 
The first number, which appeared on 17 July 1841, contidn^ con¬ 
tributions, also, by Henry Grattan (whose full name was Henry 
Grattan Plunkett, and whose pseudonym was ‘Fusbos’), Joseph 
Allen, an artist, and F. G. Tomlins. Before the appearance of the 
second number the staff bad been joined by Douglas Jerrold. 
Lator additions to the list of contributors in the early days of the 
joumaTs existence were Percival Leigh (whose jMeudonym was 
'Paul Prendergast’), the author of The Comic Latin Grammar, 
a doctor by professson, and a scholarly and ^ntle-minded wit; 
Albert Smith, well known for his popular lectures on the ascent 
of Mont Blanc; H. A. Kennedy; William Maginn; John Oxenford, 
dramatic critic^ Hiaabaray end Horace Mayhew, younger brother 
of Henry Mayj^w. 

To oi Henry Mayhew has been ascribed the 

genfo^ of Punch from Charivari', 

but that genlalii^ and after the second number, 

by i^nrit ^ t^ in^ among toe early writers fiwr 
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Punch, Douglas William Jerrold was a dramaUst mid wit who 
had alr^j made his mark with his play, BUuh-cyed Susan, and 
his studies of Men t^f Chara/ctev' (1838), for whidi Thackeray 
drew illustrations. £Ub papers in Punch, signed the first 
of which appeared on 12 September 1841, were the contri> 
butions that attracted attention to the paper; and Jerrold’s 
work, thenceforth, gave Punch its tone. Here appeared, in 
1843, Punch8 Utters to his son; in"1845, Punchs Complete 
LeUer^writer; and Mrs CawUe's Curtain Lectures, which was 
issued as a book in 1846. Jerrold wrote seTeral other serial 
works for Punch, yet none so popular as Mrs Caudle. This 
series, more genially humorous and less satirical than most of 
Jerrold’s work, made the fortune of Punch. But, in the earlier 
years of the paper, it was not Jerrold’s comedy but his more 
serious writing—the social and political articles signed ‘Q’—^that 
gave the journal its character and distinction. Jerrold was a 
man of hasty temper and caustic tongue, but of a warm heart 
and of quick sympathy with the oppressed. In his political 
philosophy, there may have been some trac^ of the school of 
Godwin; but his leading idea (or sentiment) was the wickedness 
of the rich and the oppressed innocence of the poor. With 
satire (sometimes personal) and invective, he fought hard and 
fearlessly, if not always wisely, in a good cause; and he gave to 
Punch its trend towards liberalism in politics. Thackeray began 
his connection with Punch with Miss TuMetohy's Lectures on 
English PLidtory, and drawings to illustrate, occasionally other 
people’s, but usually his own, writings. In Punch, too, appeared 
his Diary qf FiiorJwmes de la Pluche ; his Snobs qf England, 
and his Punchs Prise Novelists, His regular connection with 
Punch practically ended in 1851, though his last contribution 
to it was published in 1854. In Miss TuM^xby's Lectures 
sopie have seen the germ of The Comic History of England 
and The Cormc History of Rome, written by Gilbert Abbott 
k Beckett, and illustrated by John Leech. Besides these two 
prolonged efibrts of humour, which, considering the extent and 
nature of the task, is wonderfully well maintained, k Beckett 
wrote a brilliant piece of parody, The Comic BlacksUme, illustrated 
by George Oruikshank and John Le^h, which, even more than Hie 
Histories, has an instructive, as w^ as a comic, value, and has even 
been recommended as a text-booMwf law. Some of k Beckett's best 
work for Punch consisted of the articles on the trials of a young 
banister which were signed * Mr Briefl^n *: a TOries which gave 
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rise, many years later, to the letters of *A. Briefless, Junior/ 
contribute to Ptmch by Gilbert Abbott h Beckett’s son, Arthur 
William h Beckett, who, with his brother, Gilbert Arthur k Beckett, 
was to join the'staff of Ptmdk in later years. 

Thomas Hood^ b^;an to contribute to Punch in 1843, and 
amused himself and his readers vrith his attacks on the plagiarist, 
lord William Iiennox, at whom Jerrold and other wits also 
had their fling. Hood is^best known, however, as a contributor, 
to Punch, by the famous Song of the Shirt, which appeared in 
the Christmas number of tbe year 1843. The year 1844 increased 
the number of contributors by Kenealy, J. W. Ferguson and 
Tom Taylor, whose connection with the paper remained unbroken 
till his death in 1880. Mark Lemon, into whose hands the sole 
editorship of the paper soon passed, remained in control of it for 
twenty-nine years : a wise and capable director of a journal which, 
by means of the celebrated weekly dinners, lias always been 
conducted on the principle of co-operation and mutual criticism 
among the mehibers of the staff. On his death in 1870 he was 
succeeded by Shirley Brooks, who was the first to start the now 
distinctive feature of the paper, Easmce of Parliament ; and, on the 
death of Brooks in 1874, Tom Taylor became editor and retained the 
post till his death. Meanwhile, the new contributors had included: 
in 1845, Watts Phillips, the dramatist; in 1846, 'Jacob Omnium’ 
(Matthew J. Higgins); in 1847, Horace Smith, part-author, with his 
brother James, of B^ected Addresses ; in 1848, Henry Silver and 
Sutherland Edwards; in 1850, James Hannay; while other im¬ 
portant contributors were Reynolds Hole, dean of Rochester, and 
Charles L. Eastlake, keeper of the National Gallery. In 1845 
appeared Coventry Patmore’s single contribution to Pwnch, a 
poem on the massacre of Arabs at Dahra; and in 1846 came 
Tennyson’s reply in verse to an attack on him by Bulwer Lytton. 
The artists who drew for the ^per included, besides Thackeray 
and others previously mentioned, H. G. Hine, Alfred Forrester 
.('Alfred Crowquill’), Sir John Gilbert, Hablot K. Browne, .who 
worked for Punch ftom 1842 to 1869; Richard Doyle, whose work 
appears first in the same Christmas number for 1843 that con¬ 
tained Bood’s Song Ihe Shirt, and who is best known 
by the cov^ sj^ in Use; and ‘ Ouihbert Bede ’ (Edward Bradley), 
the au^or of Grem, a book which carried on the tradition 

of M London. Punch, however, is 

chiefly fohKnm mrtists. John Lieech had been 
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draTnng jCbr Life in London when he was brought to Punch 

fay Percival Leigh. By 1844, he was paramount on the artistic 
side of the paper and in the cartoons. His studies of low life; 
his scenes in the life of sport (in which Mr Briggs revives, to 
smne extent, the humours of Mr Jorrocks); his ridicule of the 
beards and moustaches that had come into fashion after the Crimean 
war, of the female movement known as ‘Bloomerism’ and of the 
crinoline—all these present a full and lively picture of the age on 
its social side, filled with gentle satire, never coarse, and only unfair, 
perhaps, in the case of the Volunteer movement. In 1850 John 
Tenniel began his work for Punchy and brought into the paper the 
dignity which, during his career, gave to PtmcA’s pictorial comments 
on political afiairs an impressive weight without loss of fun. In the 
following year, Charles Keene, introduced by Henry Silver, began 
those studies of homely humour which continued the tradition of 
the earlier works by Leech. In 1860, George du Maurier, the 
typical satirist of the mid-Victorian era, put upon Punch the seal of 
‘ gentility.’ The follies and foibles of * society,’ the mistakes of the 
vulgar, the beauty of refined womanhood were the themes of this 
delicate art. And, in 1867, Linley Sambourne brought in his lively 
fancy, graceful humour and decorative design. 

Punch has had many rivals, the most important of which were 
Tom Hood’s Pun, illustrated by E. G. Dalziel, and Judy^ illus¬ 
trated by Calvert None of the rivals, however, was able to 
sustain the freshness of interest, combined with the moderation 
and refinement which have preserved, though they did not 
create, the eminence of Punch. During most of the years of the 
journal’s existence it has proved a faithful mirror of the changing 
times; and the art, litemture, politics and manners of the age 
cannot be studied without it. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LITERATURE OF TRAVEL, 1700—1900 

A CHAPTER on the literatui'e of travel must treat of widely 
different things, and should open with some attempt at definition. 
The phrase 'literature of travel' suggests, in the first instance, 
such books as Sterne’s Smtimental Journey^ Einghkke's Eothen, 
Borrow’s Bible in Spam, Dufferin’s Lett&re from. High Lati- 
tudee, Stevenson’s JrUand Voyage —books in which the personality 
and literary power oI the writer count for more than his theme, 
books which need'not treat of anything new, but merely of 
something sufficiently unusual to provide an interesting topic for 
a writer who, in any case, would be interesting. The travels 
d^KU'ibed in such narratives need not be historical or intrinsically 
notabla Their value rather lies in this, that they provide a topic 
for literature. Their writers are known rather as authors than as 
travellers. But such books are, relatively, few. Most writers on 
travel are remembered as travellers rather than as authors, and 
the value of their works li^ not so much in revealing the per¬ 
sonality and literary power of the writer as in successfully describing 
his journeys and discover!^ ‘No one expects literature in a book 
of travel,' says Mary Kingsley. OountleBS printed pages record the 
travels and discoveries of two centuries. This chapter can only be 
kept within reasonable limits i>y recognising that the literature of 
travel and the written records of travel are not the same thing. 
The present purpose is to mention such books only as can claim 
to belong ;to literature. Any general definition would be difficult, 
since every work must be judUged by its own merits, and the best 
books possess an individuality which refuses to reduced to 
categories. Moreover, eetabliehed repute must be taken into 
account; stands as the monument of a great 

adiievemenk purelj^ technical or scientific matter, has 

won a idkoe in literateei, 

Tet, ih general, tifo qualificationsi In the first place. 
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one who^rites about travel should have something of the bom 
trave|M^ll§ Jjim, something of the spirit of Tennyson’s Ulyiaea or 
Browra^'s^WaHn^r. * Whatever we do, let us not sit still; there’s 
time enough for that when we lose the use of our legs.’ So writes 
a notable traveller, now little read, E. D. Clarke; and, again, 

* The joy I feel in the prospect of visiting the countries within the 
Arctic is not to be expressed.’ Secondly, the author must write 
in the same vein, so that the narrative shall itself reflect the spirit 
and passion of travel which possesses the writer. 

In a travel-book, viewed as literature, accuracy is no merit, 
unless the style and character of the work enjoin accuracy. Thus, 
in Darapier’s Joumah or Cook’s Narrative or Darwin’s Voyage of 
the Beagle, since the very nature and purpose of these books 
stamp them as faithful records, any flaw in accuracy would be 
a literary flaw. But, in reading Borrow’s BMe in ^ain, one of 
the finest travel-books ever written, no one pauses to ask whether 
every page depicts actual occurrences exactly as they happened. 
For Borrow, catching the very spirit of the picaresque romance, 
gives a truer pictm’e of Spain than any accurate description could 
offer. He views and depicts the country in the light of his own 
sympathetic genius. 

In books of discovery, since they are, in some sort, scientific 
histories, accuracy is demanded; yel^ even in this kind, there are 
exceptions—^for example, Brace’s Travda in Ahyaainia. Here, 
the veteran hero, telling his story years after the event, views 
through the magnifying haze of memory, illuminated by a pic¬ 
turesque and.transparent personal vanity, the fantastic and exotic 
melodrama in which he had played a part It matters little if his 
narrative was coloured by bis dreams. He has painted for us the 
true Abyssinia as no one else could have done. 

William Dampier, sailor, logwood-cutter, buccaneer or pirate, 
privateer and explorer, may be regarded as the pioneer of modem 
travellers. At two-and-twenty, he became under-manager of a 
Jamaica estate; but soon wandered away to trade, to logwood¬ 
cutting in Yucatan and to buccaneering. For seven years (1679— 
86), he served under various pirate-captains along the Spanish 
Main and in the Pacific, and then spent five adventurous years 
(1686—91) wandering homewards from California by the East 
Indies and the Cape. Alter publishing narratives of his voyages, 
he was sent by the admiralty as commander of an exploring 
expedition to New Holland (AustraliaX His ship foundered 
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through perfect age* at .^scensioii on the homewaz^ foyage. 
Dami^r was afterwards tried by coart<martial for craelty to his 
lieutenant, was found guilty and declared unfit to command a 
king’s ship. However, he soon sailed in command of two privateers 
to the South sea (1703—7) upon a voyage diversified by mutinies, 
desertions and disruptioa In 1708—11, Dampier served as pilot 
to the privateer Woodes Rogers. 

Dampier's experiences as logwood-cutter and pirate supply the 
best part of his writings. This common seaman, serving before 
the mast in a pirate-ship,' writes with a curious gentleness and 
sympathy and in vigorous, dignified, expressive prose. A bom 
wanderer and observer, he describes with quaint and picturesque 
fidelity seas, coasts, people, plants and animals. His observations 
on people, customs and trade have a distinct historical value. 

All the Indians that I have been acquainted with who are nnder the 
Spaniards seem to be more melancholy than other Indians that are free; and 
at these public meetingrs when they are in the greatest of their jollity, their 
mirth seems to be rather forced than real. Their songs are very melancholy 
and doleful, so is tfabir music; but whether it be natural to the Indians to be 
thus melancholy or the effect of their slavery, 1 am not certain. But 1 have 
always been prone to believe that they are then only condoling their misfor¬ 
tunes, the loss of their country and liberties, while although those that are 
now living do not know nor remember what it was to be free, yet there seems 
to be a deep impression in their thoughts of the slavery which the Spaniards 
have brought them under, increased probably by some traditions of their 
ancient freedom. 

He thus describes a piratical episode in Nicaragua : 

The next morning the Spaniards killed one of our tired men. He was a 
stout old grey-headed man, aged about eighty-four, who had served under 
Oliver in the time of the Irish Bebellion; after which he was at Jamaica, and 
had followed privateering ever since. He would not accept of the offer our 
men made him to tarry ashore, but said he would venture as far as the best 
of thei^; and when surrounded by the Spaniards he refused to take quarter, 
but dlMharged fals gun amongst them, keeping a pistol still charged; so they 
shot him dead at a distance. His name was Swan. He was a very merry 
hearty old man, and always used to declare he would never take quarter. 

Captain Woodes Rogers, commander of two privateer ships, 
wrot^ an admirable account of his expedition (1712). He briefly 
describes the outward voyage to Juan Fernandez, duly narrates* 
with greater fullness the exciting story of his cruise in the south 
Pacific, the capture of various prizes and of the city of Guayaquil, 
and the with l&e Manila galleon and her consort Here and 
the reader is tempted to di^ern the hand of his pilot 
for example, In the description of * humming-birds, not 
mucli larger thap hhml^bees, their bills no thicker than a pin, 
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their legs proportional to their bodies, and their minute feathers 
of most beautiful colours.’ One passage has a permanent and 
singular interest; it describes how they found on the islaud of 
Juan Fernandez 

« man oloathed in goat>sldns, who geemed wilder than the original owners of 
his apparel. His name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotsman, who...had 
lived alone on the island for four years and four months.... He had with 
him his clothes and bedding, with a firelock and some powder and bullets, 
some tobacco, a knife, a kettle, a bible, with some other books, and his mathe¬ 
matical implements. He diverted himself and provided for his sustenance as 
well as he could; but had much ado to bear up against melancholy for the 
first eight months, and was sore distressed at being left alone in such a 
desolate place. He built himself two huts... thatched with long grass and 
lined with goat skins.. ..He... employed himself in reading,praying and sinpng 
psalms, so that he said he was a better Christian during his solitude than he 
had ever been before.... When his clothes were worn out, he made himself 
a coat and cap of goat-skins, which he stitched together with thongs of the 
same, cut out with his knife, using a nail by way of a needle or awl.... At his 
first coming on board, he had so much forgotten his language, for want of 
use, that we could scarcely understand him, as he seemed to speak his words 
by halves. ^ 

In 1740 —4, commodore Anson, afterwards lord Anson and 
firat lord of the admiralty, made his famous voyage round the 
world. The account of it was the joint production of Anson 
himself and his chaplain Walters. The narrative closely holds 
the reader throughout, describing how a squadron of seven vessels 
sailed from Spithead for the South sea tmd Panama, there to join 
hands with Vernon’s trans-Atlantic expedition; and how, off Tierra 
del Fuego, by ‘a continual succession of such tempestuous weather as 
surprised the oldest and most experienced mariners ’ it was reduced 
Ho a couple of shattered, half-manned cruisers, and a sloop.’ 
After long refitting at Juan Fernandez, two ships sailed out— 
once more a formidable fighting force. They attacked and burnt 
the town of Paita; and, after long watching and waiting, they 
captured tlie Manila galleon carrying a million and a half of 
dollars. Finally, Anson reached home in a single treasure-laden 
ship. 

Thus was this expedition finished, when it had lasted three years and nine 
months; after having, by its event, strongly evinced this important truth; 
That though prudence, intrepidity and perseverance united are not exempted 
from the blows of adverse fortune, yet in a long series of transaetioim 
they usually rise sui>erior to its power, and in the end rarely fail of proving 
successful. 

The wreck of the * Wager,’ one of Anson’s shipE^ on a desolate 
island of southern Chile, produced several narratives. The most 
notable of these was written twenty-six years after the event by 

16—2 
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admiral John Byron, nick-named * foul-weather Jack/ who had 
Bailed as a young officer in the * Wager/ It is a most moving and 
well told story of wanderings by land and sea, and possesses a 
farther literary interest inasmuch as the admiral’s more famous 
grandson used his ^grandad’s narrative’ for the description of 
storm and shipwreck in Don Jucm. A typical passage may be 
given: 

I had hitherto steered the boat; but one of our xnen, sinkinfr under the 
fatigue, ex^red soon after, 'whieh obliged me to take the oar in his room and 
row against this heart-breaking stream. Whilst I was thus employed, one 
of our men, whose name was John Bosman, tho* Mtherto the stoutest man 
among ns, fell from his seat under the thwarts, complaining that his strength 
W98 gnite exhausted for want of food, and t^t he should die very shortly. 
As he lay in this condition, he would every now and then break out in the 
most pathetic wishes for some little sustenance; that two or three mouthfuls 
might be the means of saving his life. The Captain at this time had a large 
piece of boiled seal by him and was the only one that was provided with 
anything like a meal: but we were become so hardened against the impres¬ 
sion of others* sufferings by our own; so familiarised to scenes of this and 
every other kind of misery, that the poor man’s dying entreaties were vain. 
1 sat next to him when he dropped, and having a few dried shell-fish (about 
five or six) in my pocket, put one from time to time in his month, which 
served only to prolong his pains; from which, however, soon after my little 
supply failed, he was released by death. For this and another man... we 
made a grave in the sands. 

Several voyages of exploration, despatched to the Pacific in 
the reign of George III, were described in readable and interesting 
narratives by their commanders, John Byron (1764— 6 ), Wallis and 
Carteret ( 1766 — 8 ), James Cook (1768—71, 1772—6, 1776—9) 
and George Vancouver (1791— 6 ). To the general reader, there 
is some samen^ about the maritime part of these narratives, 
wherein hardships, dangers and sufierings, the chances of the sea 
and losses by disease are quietly treated as matters of course, so 
that the story of a voyage is, in great part, almost like a domestic 
dim*y. These narratives become more like travel-books when land 
is touched. Carteret wrote an entertaining account of his pro¬ 
ceedings at Madeirs^ emd Wallis gives a more fresh and lively 
account of the Society islands, discovered by him, than does his 
more feunoua successor Cook. 

The pre-eminent interest of Cook’s first voyage, the greatest 
among English voyages of discovery, gives distinction to his 
narrative; and it seeins almost impertinent to criticise as literature 
the book in whi^ a great man plainly and modestly sets forth 
a great achievemchhi <,T6t, the account which has been most often' 
published was by Hawkesworth firom the journals of 
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Cook and of Joseph Banksj who accompanied the expedition as 
botanist; and most people will probably find this compilation 
more readable than Cook’s own narrative, and will also find 
Banks’s journal more interesting than Cook’s account. Cook’s 
narrative is the work of a navigator: Banks’s journal is the work 
of an alert scientific mind, eagerly on the watch to observe and to 
describe. Cook writes thus about the most exciting and hazardous 
incident of the voyage: 

Onp changre of dtaation was now visible in every countenance, for it was 
most sensibly felt in every breast: we had been little less than three months 
eutang'Ied amonsr shoab and rocks, that every moment threatened us with 
destruction; freunently passing' our nights at anchor within hearing of the 
surge that broke over them; sometimes driving towards them even while 
onr anchors were out, and kno'wing that if by any accident,'to which an 
almost continuous tempest exposed us, they should not hold, we must in a 
few minutes inevitably perish. But now, after having sailed no less than 
860 leagues, without once having a man out of the chains heaving the lead 
even for a minute, which perhaps never happened to any other vessel, we 
found ourselves in an open sea, with deep water; and enjoyed a flow of 
spirits which was equally owing to onr late dangers and our present security: 
yet the very waves, which by their swell convinced us that we had no rooks 
or shoals to fear, convinced us also that we could not safely put the same 
confidence in our vessel as before she had struck. 

Cook shows a more practised hand in the livelier and easier 
narrative of his second voyage Towcvrds the South Pole and 
romid the World \ also, in the narrative of his third voyage To the 
Pacific Ocean and for eocfiloring the Northern Hemi^here — 
a narrative cut short by the death of the great navigator at the 
hands of savages in the Sandwich islands. 

George Vancouver, who had sailed under Cook, Rodney and 
Gardner, was sent upon a voyage of discovery to the north Pacific 
ocean (1791—5). His narrative, which was almost completed 
when he died in 1798, was published by his brother. It contains 
valuable and often picturesque observations on the countries 
visited and particularly on the Spanish settlements in California. 
He describes with warm sympathy the paternal relations between 
the Spanish missionaries and their Indian neophytes. 

The literature of maritime discovery is continued in Arctic and 
Antarctic voyages accomplished and related by Franklin, Pairy, 
John Boss, James Ross and McClintock. These narratives, care¬ 
fully written and, for the most part, splendidly illustrated, have the 
attraction of resource, daring, endurance and brilliant achievement 
in strange and novel surroundinga The later records of Arctic and 
Antarctic exploration belong rather to the history of geography; 
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but mention must be made of captain Robert Falcon Scott s 
J<mmal (1913), a narrative in which the last entry was made by 
the dying hand of the writer as he sank under the buffets of storm 
and frost on his return journey from the south pole. 

The records of land travel in the eighteenth century contain, 
generally, a less interesting story and less readable matter than 
the maritime records. The object of the writers is, usually, to 
impart information and observations laboriously collected. Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey is a* notable exception, which stands apart 
The prevailing dislike of mountains, of uncultivated lands and 
of €k>thic buildings was unfavourable to the lighter and more 
sympathetic spirit of travel. 

Pennant’s books of travel in Great Britain were much read 
in his day. They are still valuable as antiquarian records and 
collections of observations; but they are rather in the nature 
of gazetteers, and the reader opens them for information, not 
for recreation. The characteristic travel-book of the eighteenth 
century is a ponderous quarto or folio, handsomely printed, often 
beautifully illustrated, and conveying much leisurely information 
concerning monuments, customs and costumes; but, as a rule, these 
productions have about them little of the personal spirit, little of the 
lighter literary touch which give vitality to travel-books. Richard 
Pococke, who was afterwards bishop of Ossory and was thence 
translated to Meath, was an eager student and observer, possessing 
something of the traveller’s spirit; and his work, preserved in noble 
illustrated folios, is an interesting and valuable record.' But his 
object was rather to give a description of Egypt and of western 
Asia than to entertain himself and his readers by recounting his 
experiences. 

On the other hand, James Bruce, laird of Kinnaird, was a born 
traveller, endowed particularly with qualifications for eastern travel 
—an imposing stature and presence, great physical strength and 
athletic skill, strong self-confidence, a stubborn imperious deter¬ 
mination, and a peculiar gift for mastering languages. Sir Richard 
Burton, a kindred spirit, repeatedly mentions ‘ the Lord of Geesh ’ 
with admiration. After long travel in Barbary and Syria, Bruce 
left Egypt in 176^ for Abyssinia, where he spent two years. He 
takes an engaging ^d open delight in his own prowess and 
repatarion, in his feats of horsemanship and of shooting, in his 
appointment as one of ihe royal chamberlains and as governor ^ 
of Geesh, in the kir^fift/a chain of 164 links, each link weighing 
8 ^ dwt of fine go|4! ^ friendship with the princess Ozoro 
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Esther, the most beautiful woman in Abyssinia, who once addressed 
him thus: ‘Sit down there, Yagoube; ,God has exalted you above 
all in this country, when he has put it in your power, though but 
a stranger, to confer charity upon the king of it’ His vivid account 
of the hazardous overland journey from Abyssinia to Egypt is 
equal to the rest of the record. Of his departure, he writes: 

Neither shall 1 take np the reader’s time with a long: narrative of leave- 
takingr or what took place between me and those illnstrions personagrcs with 
whom 1 had lived so longr in the most iierfect and cordial frienddiip. Men of 
little and onrious minds would perhaps think I was oomposin^ a panegyric 
upon myself, from which therefore I most willingly refrain. 

The boast is not an empty one, for a British diplomatist, Henry 
Salt, visiting Abyssinia forty years later, speaks of Bruce’s enduring 
renown in that country and of the extraordinary impression made 
upon the people by his noble personality. 

A contemporary of Bruce, more famous in his day but of a less 
lasting fame, E. D. Clarke, was enabled to satisfy his passion 
for travel by a succession of tutorships. He had all the high 
spirit and zest of a true traveller, but these qualities appear 
not so much in his eleven volumes of Travels in Europe^ Asia 
and Africa, as in Ms diaries and letters quoted in the biography 
of Clarke by his college friend bishop Otter. Clarke’s eager 
curiosity leads him into multifarious, and exciting risks, now 
viewing an eruption of Vesuvius, now surreptitiously visiting 
the sultan’s seraglio in Stamboul, now pushing his way, in an 
English uniform, through a fenatical Neapolitan crowd to view 
the miracle of saint Januarius. At Brixen ‘Saw a cabinet of 
Natural History, extensive and full of trash.’ At Vienna, 
beheld ‘the best clown I ever saw.’ 

Clarke, through his presence at Alexandria in 1801 when the 
French army evacuated Egypt, did much to obtain for England 
the Egyptian antiquities and documents collected by the French 
swoants. To the university of Cambridge, he made valuable gifts. 
In 1808, he became the first professor of mineralogy, and, nine 
years later, he was appointed university librarian. He sold his 
collection of manuscripts to the Bodleian for £1000, and cleared 
nearly £7000 by the publication of his travela 

Clarke’s friend and correspondent, J. L. Burckhardt, a Swiss 
by birth, but by adoption a Cambridge man and, in some sort, an. 
Englishman, won an enduring reputation by Ms extensive travels 
in Asia and Afr^ and by his faithful descriptions of oriental life. 
‘During all my journeys in the East,' he writes, ‘I never enjoyed 
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stadi perfect ease as at Mecca.’ And Beizoni, the explorer of ^e 
pyramids, writes,' Wliat shall I say of the late Sheik Btirckhardi^ 
who was so well acquainted with the language and manners of 
these people that none of them suspected him to be an European.' 
Meantime, the farthest east found an observer in Sir John Barrow, 
who accompanied lord Ma(».rtney in the first British embassy to 
China in 1792. But the reader should turn, not to Barrow's 
formidable quarto volumes Travels in China and A Voyage to 
Goehin-China^ but to \m.Avio-hiograiphical Memoir^ published 
half-a-century later. He thus describes the ambassador’s entry 
into Pekin: 


A multitude of moreable workshops of tinkers and barbers, of cobblers 
and blaoksmiths, together with tents and booths, where tea and tiee and 
ftruit with rarious kinds of eatables were to be sold, had contracted the street, 
spacdons as it was, to a narrow road in the middle, scarcely wide enouifh to 
allow two little carts to pass each other: yet within this narrow space were 
processiohs bearingr umbrellas, fla^ and painted lanterns—trains carryin^f 
corpses to their ipraves with lamentable cries—others with si]Lneakin|r music 
oondnotinif brides to their husbands—troops of dromedaries laden with coals 
from Tartary—wheelbarrows and handcarts stuffed with vegetables; and if 
to these be added numbers of pedlers with their packs, jugglers and conjurers 
and fortune-tellers, musicians and comedians, mountebanks and quack-doctors 
—with all these impediments, so little room was left for the persons of the 
embassy that it was nearly throe hours before we reached the north-western 
gate. 

Sir John Barrow was for forty years under-secretary to the 
admiralty, and distinguished himself as an enthusiastic supporter, 
and, also, as historian, of Arctic exploration. The tale of 
oriental travel is continued by Sir John Malcolm, who published 
anonymously an account of his second journey to Persia in 1810 as 
envoy to the shah from the East India company. He observes 
characters and renders eastern tales with much humour and 
Insight The delightful stories of Abdullah the peasant and of 
Ahmed the cobbler will bear the test of reading aloud. 


The * romantic revival,* which transformed poetry and fiction, 
made i^lf gradually felt in the literature of travel alsa It is 
true that solid and formal records, such as are characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, continued to appear do.wn to about 1825. 
But narratives of a more natural and easy flow were already 
beginning to taike place. Sir Leslie Stephen, in an admirably 
humorous piece of m?itlcism (chapter ii of The play^ground 
of atimbuM lb puri; at leasts the modern taste for 

mountains and rng|^ seei]«i7 to the influence of Bonsseau and 
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his followers. On the other hand, Byron urges that natural 
scenery does not, in itself, furnish an adequate topic for the poet. 

I hare seen as many monntains as most men and more fleets than the 
ffenerality of landsmen, and to my mind a large oonroy with a few sail-of-tiie- 
Une to eondact them is as noble and poetical a prospect as all that inanimate 
natoxe can produce. 

And he applies to poetry Pope's dictum: * The proper study of 
mankind is man.’ Byron's own poetical book of travels, Childe 
Harold, had borne out this observation. What Byron says of poetry 
may be applied to literature generally; and the better travel-books 
of the nineteenth century respond to this test. They deal less 
with monuments, museums, churches and institutions: they deal 
Inore with men and women in relation to their surroundings. 
Sometimes, this human interest lies in the pleasant egotism of the 
traveller, sometimes in his observations on those among whom 
he moves. The change of tone appears notably, if not actually first, 
in works by naturalists, impeUed to travel by scientific motives. 
Alexander von Humboldt's narrative of travels in tropical South 
America, translated into English in 1814—21, deeply influenced 
later observers and travellers. In 1825 appeared Waterton's 
Wanderings in South America, a most entertaining and viva¬ 
cious record of adventurous and unconventional travel. Charles 
Waterton was a Yorkshire squire of an, ancient Roman catholic 
family, educated at Stonyhurst, a keen spoi*tsman and enthusiastic 
naturalist, also a devoted reader of Don Quixote, of the Latin 
poets and of English literature. He spent eight years managing 
an estate in Guiana, and, afterwards, made four journeys of 
observation in the Orinoco region, between 1812 and 1824. His 
account of his ride on a crocodile is classical: 

It was the first and last time I ever was on a cayman’s back. Should it 
be asked how I managed to keep my seat, 1 would answer,—I hunted some 
years with Lord Darlington’s foxhounds. 

But one may open the book on any page to be entertained by 
vivid and humorous Ascriptions. Waterton afterwards turned 
his Yorkshire park into a kind of preserve or museum of living 
creatures. At the age of eighty-three, he was still climbing the 
tallest forest trees and rising daily at 3 a.m. 

The war of South American independence and the accom¬ 
panying political revolution produced a number of descriptions of 
travels in that continent Among them, the journal of captain 
Baffll Hall, of the royal navy, has a deserved reputation. Sir Francis 
Head's account of his rides across the Pampa, published in 1826, 
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giTefi a vivid, rapid aud faithful sketch of Gaucho life and character. 
It was received at the time with general incredulity, which, in itself, 
is sufficient proof of widespread interest. But, among narratives 
of South American travel Darwin’s account of the voyage of the 
* Beagle’ is pre-eminent, not only by virtue of its place in the 
history of science, but, also, by virtue of its qualities as a 
picturesque and readable record of travel 

In 1848, nine years after the publication of Darwin’s first work, 
Alfred Russel Wallace sailed to Brazil, where he spent four years 
in the scientific exploration of the Amazonian region. His book 
fully justifies its frequent reimpressions as a record of travel, 
apart from its scientific value. The ship in which Wallace was 
returning home caught fire at sea. Her people took to the boats 
and were picked up by a passing vessel Wallace’s collections were 
aU lost. The event is admirably described by Wallace himself. 
Yet more interesting aud better written than his Amazonian 
narrative is his work on the Malay archipelago (1869), an account 
of eight years ofTesidence and travel in the East Indies—straight¬ 
forward, unaffected and entertaining. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, readable books of 
travel multiply with increasing facilities for travel. First among 
them should be mentioned a work designed for the use of travellers, 
Richard Ford's HcmdhooTc for travellers in Spain (1846). By 
intimate association with Spaniards and by travel on horselmck 
over their mountains and plains, Ford had obtained a singularly 
close and sympathetic insight into the ways of the people, insides 
an intimate knowledge of their country. Sitting in an armchair at 
home, one may eiyoy travel in Spain and intercourse with Spaniards 
by turning the pages anywhere. The constant allusions to the 
episodes of the Peninsular war—which was recent history at that 
time—add greatly to the interest of the book; but its principal 
charm lies in Ford’s vein of easy conversational Comment and 
anecdote, iHustrated by constant quotation of Spanish proverbial 
sayings and local idioms. Ford’s work gains a certain piquancy 
from the tinge of satire which pervades it. Although funda¬ 
mentally full of intimate sympathy for Spain and for Spaniards, 
nevertheless he writes with a certain assumption of insularity, 
from the, slightly festidious standpoint of an English gentleman 
—an attitude whi^di is in plt^sant contrast with his frmiliar 
knowledge of the jests and idioms of street-comer and tavern. 
A contemporary bool^ 5if%e BiiAe in Spain (1843)\ by Ford's friend 
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Borrow, a work of extraordinary freshness, possessing a singular 
indescribable quality of its own, is, in some sort, complementary to 
Ford’s work. Borrow writes as a wanderer, as the friend and 
companion of gypsies, vagabonds and thieves. The two writers 
together supply a picture of Spain such as can scarcely be 
found in Spanish literature outside the pages of Don Quixote. 
They make the reader feel that, in a sense, the Pyrenees are 
the boundary of Europe, that Spain is, as it were, a detached 
fragment of the orient, Christian, but not wholly European— 
a country whose attraction lies in its contrast of rocky wilderness 
and teeming garden, of natural wealth and contented poverty, in 
the simplicity and dignity of its life, in the primitive brutality or 
beauty of its impulses, in its pleasant oriental courtesies. 

It is, therefore, a natural transition to books on the east, bqpks 
which are not so much narratives of discovery as impressions of 
a world different from ours and only half revealed. In 1844 
appeared two Eastern narratives, 'The Crescent omd the Cross by 
Eliot Warburton, an Irish barrister, and Eothen by his college 
friend Kinglake, of the English bar, afterwards historian of the 
Crimean war. Warburton’s spirited and picturesque narrative 
had the greater success at the time. The tenth impression 
appeared within nine years, just after the author’s premature 
death; for Warburton perished in the .‘Amazon,’ burnt at sea 
in 1852 on the way to the West Indies. But Warburton’s book, 
with its slightly melodramatic and self-conscious tone, cannot be 
compared with the fine literary and scholarly quality of Eothenf 
which still holds its ground as a classic, and is, perhaps, the best 
book of travel in the English language. Kinglake rode from Bel¬ 
grade to Constantinople, thence to Smyrna, by sea to Cyprus and 
Beyrout, whence he rode through Palestine and across the desert 
to Cairo—wl^re he vividly describes the plague—^then from Cairo 
to Damascus and Anatolia. From his saddle, he looks about him 
with something of that aristocratic aloofness which has been already 
noticed in Richard Ford, but, also, with something of the same 
scholarly and wellbred insight and sympathy. He carries with 
him through the desert a trace of the atmosphere of Eton, Trinity, 
Lincoln’s inn and the hunting-field. The terms on which the 
eastern and Latin churches live at Jerusalem remind him of ‘ the 
peculiar relations sul^isting at Cambridge between town and 
gown.' He travelled at ease, accompanied by a little cavalcade— 
servant, interpreter, guide, escort. At every halt, his baggage is 
unstrapped and his tent is set out ‘with books and maps and 
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Imgrant tea,' speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained s^I 
impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus and the heels of 
London boots,’ The most famous passage in Eothm is .the 
imaginary conversation between a pasha and an English traveller. 
But some will prefer the fourth chapter, where, full of Homeric 
memories, Kinglake wanders through the Troad, and recalls his 
debt to his mother; 'She could teach him in earliest childhood 
no less than this, to find a home in his saddle, and to love old 
Homer, and all that old Homer sung.’ Throughout the whole book 
one travels in good company. 

The same is true of T%c Monasteries of the Levant by Robert 
Curzon, afterwards loid Zouche. Between 1834 and 1837, Curzon 
visited Egypt, Syria, Albania and mount Athos, in order to examine 
and collect ancient manuscripts. A dozen years later, sitting among 
these books, he entertained his solitary evenings in an English 
country house by writing 

some account of the most oarioos of these MSS and the places in which they 
were found, as well i» some of the adventures which I encountered in the 
pursuit of my venerable game. 

The result was a charming flow of reminiscence, the expression 
of an engaging personality. His account of Egypt under Mehemet 
Ali has distinct historical value; and, in chapter xvi, he describes, 
as an eye-witness, the shocking scene of confusion, panic and death 
which took place in the church of the Holy Sepulchre on the 
occasion when Ibrahim pasha was present at the Easter ceremony 
of the holy fire. In a pleasanter and lighter vein, Curzon relates 
with a certain quaint simplicity his odd experiences in remote 
monasteries. 

But Sir Richard Burton stands first among eastern travellers. 
A man of cosmopolitan education and tastes, soldier, linguist, 
oriental scholar, he has recorded the strenuous activities of his 
crowded life in many volumes recounting travels iif Asia, Africa 
and South America. In 1853, Burton, disguised as an Afghan 
physician and assuming the name Mirza Abdullah, made the 
pil^mage 'to Mecca and Medina, sharing all the experiences of 
his Moslem companiona His record of these experiences may 
be bast describe in the words of another oriental scholar, 
Stanley J^e Foqle; 

The pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of Islam records the most famous 
adventure of one of tlfo ;holdoSt explorers of the centuryits vivid descrip- 
tioni, its pungent umMUpi^miidBg style, its intense personal note distinguish 
it broadly from the ran of books of travel; and the picture it gives 

of Arab life and it reveals in ^Semitic ideas give it a 
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permmieat mlud as a xiational record, as tme today as half a century ago, 
and as tme then as a thousand years before. Dashed off in Burton’s rapid 
impulsive way, the book is the strangest compound of Oriental learning, 
a grim sardonic humour, and an insobriety of opinion expressed in the writer’s 
vigorous vernacular. 

A more quiet and leisurely, but equally intimate picture, of ■ 
eastern life is found in A year's journey through Central and 
Bastem Arabia in 1862—3 by William Gifford Palgrave, who, first 
as an officer in the Indian army and, afterwards, as a Jesuit 
missionary priest, had won so close an intimacy with eastern 
ways and tongues that he was able to liye among the Wahabees of 
Arabia in the character of a Syrian doctor, in order to investigate 
the possibility of Christian propaganda in that region. His book, 
which bears no trace of this missionary purpose, is a pleasant 
picture of daily life and of intercourse with his Arab neighbours. 
Palgrave’s varied career finally led him into the British diplomatic 
service. 

An eastern travel-book of equal interest though of quite a 
different stamp is A Popular accounl of discoveries at Nineveh 
(1851) by Austen Henry Layard, who, also, was a restlessly ener¬ 
getic eastern wanderer of cosmopolitan tastes and habits. More 
picturesque, even, than the description of the finding of the great 
sculptured man-lion is the account of the removal of the colossal 
man-bull by a crowd of yelling Arab workmen ‘half-frantic with 
excitement.’ In his old age, after a varied diplomatic and parlia¬ 
mentary career, Sir Henry Layard wrote a charming account of 
Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana and Babylonia. Among 
literary works of eastern travel, William Hepworth Dixon’s two 
works on Palestine and on Cyprus also claim mention. 

The exploration of Africa during the nineteenth centuiy 
produced a multitude of volumes, recording much heroic effort 
and achievement David Livingstone must come first His two 
books contain the plain straightforward story of a strenuous 
many-sided life entirely devoted to missionary work and scientific 
observation in south Africa. Their pages do not much lend 
themselves to telling quotation: they are clear, well written 
records, recalling, in a manner, the maritime diaries or narratives 
of the later eighteenth century. And, in general, this is true 
of other works concerning African travel. Most of them are more 
notable for what they relate than for their manner of relating it. 
Burton’s The Lcdee Regions of Central Africa^ expresses the 
virile and aggressive personality of that untiring traveller. Speke’s 
Joumod of the discovery of the source qf the Nile, a fine record of 
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e3(plomtion/is, perhaps, b^t in a literary sense where he describes 
the court of ’Mtesa, king of Uganda: 

I was now req^aested to shoot the four eows as quickly as possible. I bor¬ 
rowed the revolving pistol I had j^ven him and shot all four in a second of 
time.... The king now loaded one of the carbines I had given him with his 
own hands, and giving it fall cook to a page, told him to go out and ehoot 
a man in the outer court; which was no sooner accomplished than the little 
nrchin returned to announce his success with a look of glee such as one would 
see in the face of a boy who had robbed a bird’s nest, caught a trout, or done 
any other boyish trick. The king said to him, ‘And did you do it well?’ 
*Oh yes, capitally.’ He spoke the truth, no doubt, for he dared not have 
trifled with the king; but the affair created hardly any interest. 

Travel in tropical west Africa is a lurid tale of barbaric negro 
states, of slave-hunting and human sacrifice, of monstrous animals 
and pestiferous swamps, of mysterious rivers and dangerous forests, 
of trading and carousing in the midst of pestilence and death, of 
explorers devoting health and life to their zeal for observation and 
for science. Among those whose lives were sacrificed to their 
passion for west African travel there are two whose literary power 
raises their books above the rest. These are W. Winwood Reade 
and Mary Kingsley. Reade, a nephew of the novelist, was himself 
a man of literary power and promise who gave his fortune and life 
to west Africa. His African Shetch-hooh^ a charming record 
of three journeys, appeared in 1873. Not long after its publication, 
its writer died from the effects of his share in the Ashantee 
campaign. Mary Kingsley, whose father and two uncles were all 
notable voyagers and authors, travelled for scientific observation. 
In 1900 she died at Simon’s Town of enteric fever, caught in 
tending Boer prisoners. Her Travels in West Africa, though 
marred in parts by overlaboured humour, is very good at its best: 

On first entering the great grim twilight regions of the forest, yon hardly see 
anything but the vast column-like grey tree steins in their countless thousands 
around you, and the sparsely vegetated ground beneath. But day by day, as 
you get trained to your surroundings, you see more and more, and a whole 
world grows up gradually out of the gloom before your eyes... .Nor indeed 
del recommend African forest life to anyone. Unless you are interested in it 
and fidl under its charm, it is the most awful life in death imaginable. And 
if yon do fall under its spell, it takes the colour out of other kinds of living. 

One kind of travel, namely Alpine climbing, has produced a 
copious uiodem literature—pe^iarly British in character—which 
scarcely goes fitrther back than the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Peaks, pi?me» and glaekrs, a series of episodes^d^ribed 
by dll^rent writer^] appeared in 1869. The plap-gwund qf 
Purepe by Sir BesJle^^&^phtm js tnarked by a peculiar literary 
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distinction. Whjmper’s books on the Alps and on* the Andes 
provide plenty of exciting matter. Alpine writing, Including the 
works of living writers and also the pages of The Alpine Journal^ 
is generally of good literary quality, being largely the work of 
accomplished men whose recreation is Alpine climbing. 

The growth of the British oversea dominions has produced 
many books of travel. Conspicuous among them are Sir Charles 
Dilke’s two books Greater Britain (1868) and Problems qf GrecUer 
Britain (1890) which contain the observations of two journeys in 
America and the Antipodes. They are notable both for their 
lucid, easy mode of expression, and still more for their political 
insight and clear perception of immediate difficulties and of future 
possibilities—possibilities which have since, in great part, been 
realised. 

Only actual books of travel have here been mentioned. It 
would pass the scope of this chapter to do more than hint at the 
influence of these books and of personal travelling reminiscences 
upon English poetry and prose fiction. Defoe’s Robinson 
Crvsoe^ Swift’s GvUiver'a Travels, Coleridge’s Avudcnt Mariner, 
Michael Scott’s Tom CringUs hog, Charles Kingsley’s West¬ 
ward Ho!, Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Health, R. L. 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, are typical examples, and the 
list might be endlessly extended. Every poet of the nineteenth 
century, from Wordsworth to Tennyson and Browning, has left 
upon his pages some impression of his travels. From Fielding 
to Stevenson one may dip into the novelists almost at random 
to find sketches of travel. The first chapter of Gny Mannering is 
a vivid picture of a Scottish journey. Tom Jones and Humphrey 
Clinker take us along the country roads of England. Vanity Fair 
gives a picture of continental travel before the days of railways: 
PieJewicTc is fresh with the more homely humours of the English 
roadside and coaching inn. Upon another plane, Charles Lever’s 
wanderings inspire his pen. Later literature abounds with smaller 
books of the same family—fictitious or half-fictitious stories of 
trips on foot or bicycle, iii canoe or caravan, at- home and abroad. 

One other reflection occurs. Although the literature of travel 
is not the highest kind, and, indeed, cannot be called a distinct 
branch, of literature, yet a history of English literature rightly 
assigns a space apart to such books, because this kind of writing, 
perhaps more than any other, both expresses and influences 
national predilections and national character. In view of the 
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magnificent axshievements and splendid records of other nations 
who have prieceded or accompanied the British in the fields of 
travel and discovery, it would be most inappropriate to attempt 
any kind of national comparison. But books of travel and books 
inspired by travel have, probably, been more read in Great Britain 
tha.n any other books except novels. The educational value of 
pleasant travel-books is great They have provided the substance 
of a thousand books for boys; and thus, both directly and in¬ 
directly, have guided and fired the inclinations of many generations 
of boys. And every reader, whether boy or man, finds in his 
favourite books of travel some image of himself and some hint 
towards moulding himself. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


THE LITERATURE OF SCIENCE 

A. Physics and Mathematics 

The brilUant achievements of British mathematicians, astro¬ 
nomers and physicists under the influence of Isaac Newton 
were followed by a long period of comparative inactivity. This 
was largely due to the fact that, during a considerable part of the 
eighteenth century, members of the British school were, more or less, 
out of touch with their continental contemporaries. A free exchange 
of views is essential to vigour and, the more varied the outlook 
and training of those concerned, the more fruitful is the inter¬ 
course. The efiect of this isolation, moreover, was intensified by 
the manner in which English writers strove in their demonstrations 
to follow Newtonian forms. If Newton, in his Principiaj confined 
himself to geometrical proofs, it was because their validity was 
unimpeachable; and, since his results were novel, he did not wish 
the discussion as to their truth to turn on the methods used to 
demonstrate them. But his followers, long after the principles of 
the calculus had been accepted, continued to employ geometrical 
proofs, whenever it was possible, even whefi these did not offer 
the simplest and most direct way of arriving at the r^ult. 

In short, we may say that, in the course of English mathe¬ 
matical science, the last seventy years of the eighteenth century 
form a sort of isolated backwater; for this reason, it is unnecessary 
here to describe in detail the work of the writers of this period 
We must not, however, fall into the error of thinking that, among 
them, there were no men of ability. The investigations of Colin 
Maclaurin, of Edinburgh, on attractions, are excellent, and his 
treatise on fluxions is, perhaps, the best exposition of that method 
of analysia We may also refer to the work of Thomas Simpson, 
of London, on* the figure of the earth, tides and various astro¬ 
nomical problems; of John Michell, of Cambridge, who determined 
the law of force between magnetic poles, invented the tordon 
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balance and devised the plan of determining the densitj of the 
earth carried out by Oavendish in 1798; of Henry OavendishS 
who discovered the law of attraption in static electricity, introduced 
the ideas of electrostatic capacity and specific inductive capacity 
and determined the density of the earth by his wellknown 
experiments;, and of Joseph PriestleyS who also discovered, in¬ 
dependently of others, the law of attraction in electrostatics and 
the existence of oxygen; while, in observational astronomy, we 
need only refer to the great achievements of James Bradley and 
(Sir) William Herschel. In applications of science, this period 
and the early years of the nineteenth century were notable for the 
development, of the steam-engine. Somewhat earlier, Thomas 
Savery and Hiomas Newcomen had done much to bring it into 
practical use; but modem forms may be said to date from the 
improvements introduced by James Watt, Richard Trevithick and 
Henry Bell 

With the nineteenth century, a new era in the history of 
mathematics and theoretical physics in Great Britain opened. 
We shall deal here only with its main features, and, so &r as 
possible, shall avoid technical details. Unfortunately, limite of 
space forbid the introduction of those biographical touches which 
would have added to the human interest of the story we have 
to tell 

The first thirty or thirty-five years of this period were largely 
occupied with work preparatory to the outburst of activity that 
characterised the Victorian renascence. Early in the nineteenth 
century, the use of analytical methods was introduced in the 
Cambridge mathematical cuniculunL The advocacy of this change, 
originated by Robert'Woodhouse, was warmly taken up by George 
Peacock, Charles Babbage, (Sir) John Herschel, William Whewell 
and (Sir) C^eorge Airy. These men worked under the infiuence of 
the great French school, of which Lagrange and Laplace are the 
most prominent members, mid were hardly affected by their con¬ 
temporaries, such as Gauss, Abel and Jacobi, who were ihen creating 
new tttanches of pure mathematics. In England, at the beginning 
of the century, (i^bridge was recognised as the principal mathe¬ 
matical sriiool: all the reformers were residents there, and they 
directed their efforts mainly to the introduction of a free use 
of axaipSs in the university course of study. They were 
successful; and,JbQ' 18:^,the fiuxional and geometrical methods 
of the eig^ltteen^ fallen mto disuse. The leadership 
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of Cambridge in this change 'trae undisputed, and the employment 
of analytical methods became usual throughout Great Britain. 

In these years, a good deal of interesting work in physics and 
chemistry was done in London, where the Boyal Institution in its 
laboratories offered fer better opportunities for research than any 
similar body in Britain. In connection with this society, we may 
mention the work of Thomas Young, whose investigations on wave 
motion prepared the way for the acceptance of the undulatory 
theory of light, and we may associate with him the names of 
(Count) Eumford and (Sir) David Brewster; optics and heat being 
the subjects to which their especial attention was directed. At 
the same time, John Dalton^ in Manchester, was studying the 
expansion of gases under varying changes of pressure and 
temperature, and the tension of vapours. 

At this time, interest in natural philosophy was widely dissemi¬ 
nated, and, in science, as in politics and literature, new ideas were 
readily welcomed. Institute and scientific societies were founded 
everywhere, and popular lectures by experts spread broadcast 
general, though somewhat vague, information on natural philosophy 
and astronomy. The year 1831 is memorable for the foundation 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
intention of its promoters was that the Association should meet 
every year for a few days at a provincial town under a distin¬ 
guished president, with the object, partly, of encouraging personal 
intercourse between leading men of science and, partly, of pro¬ 
moting interest in scientific work in the various localities where 
meetings were held. The meetings led to the regular appointment 
of expert committees instructed to report on the progress in various 
subjects; these reports have been, and are, of permanent value. 

By way of addition to this preliminary statement, we may 
also, in passing, mention the History qf the Indwitive Sciences^ 
published by Whewell in 1837. It put together in a readable 
form the leading facts connected with the history and growth of 
science, and, though open to criticism on questions of details— 
as was inevitable in the case of an encyclopaedic work of the 
kind—it served a useful purpose. Hardly less important was Th^ 
Penny Cydopciedicty issued in twenty-seven volumes in 1833—43 
with three supplements. 

The most notable physicist at tibe beginning of the Victorian 
period was Michael Faraday S who, in 1831, had begun those 
investigations on electricity which have altered our conceptions 

^ See aeoticm b of the present ohsptor. 
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of the subject, and, by Iheir applications, hare revolutionised 
industrial science. Faraday had been brought up in humble 
circumstances, and his career is interesting as an illustration of 
the &ct that, in England, no door is closed to geniua In 1813, 
after attending some lectures delivered by Sir Humphry Davy, 
he sent notes of them to Davy, asking his assistance to enable him 
to study science. The result was that Davy employed him as an 
assistant in the chemical laboratory in ^e Royal Institution. 
Here, Faraday's experimental skill soon led to appreciation of his 
powers, and he wrote various papers on scientific qu^tiona 

Faraday’s earliest electrical work related to induced currents, 
and depended on his discovery of the iact that, if a wire in the shape 
of a closed curve is moved to or from another wire through which 
an electric current is flowing, a current is set up in the former 
wire which ceases so soon as the motion ceases. The induced 
current is caused by and depends on the motion of the one 
wire relative to the other. Magnetic effects can be similarly 
produced. Faraday went on to explain various phenomena by 
the action of the induced currents which he had discovered. 
As he pondered on possible explanations of these results, it 
* occurred to him that ail space might be filled by lines of 
magnetic force, every line being a closed curve passing through 
the magnet to which it belongs; and he pointed out that the 
existence of these lines was suggested by the familiar experi¬ 
ment of the arrangement of iron filings in such lines about a 
magnet from whose poles they radiate. According to this view, 
these induced currents were caused by the closed wire (or any 
conductor) being moved across lines of force in its plane of motion, 
and, if so, the electromotive force of an induced current would be 
propcUHonal to the number of unit lines of magnetic force cut in a 
second by the moving wire. Now, the eardi itself may be regarded 
as a gigantic magnet, and, hence, if a copper wire spin across the 
earth’s lines of force, we should expect currents to be produced. 
This .was found to be the casa By these experiments, Faraday 
tapped vast and hitherto unknown sources of electricity. The 
use of dynamos as a source of mechanical power resulted from 
these. 

These hinrei^g^t^ns were followed by experiments to show 
the identity in ktnd of electrical currents, however produced. 
His inyesti^tloQt on electrolysis attracted general attention to 
the subject^ and led Ip remarkable ponclurion that there 
is a certain absolte qmu^ity of d|eetrieity associated with each 
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atom of matter. A few years later, in 1845, he discovered another 
remarkable series of phenomena dependent on the fEict that the 
plane of polarisation of light can be rotated by the action of 
magnets and electric currents; and, somewhat later, he dii|C0Tered 
and investigated diamagnetic properties in bodies. 

The provision of well equipped laboratories is a modem 
luxury, and Faraday was exceptionally fortunate in having access 
to one. It is difficult to overrate his abilities as an experimental 
philosopher; and, though he knew but little mathematics, his 
conception of lines of force was essentially mathematical, and 
was developed later by Clerk Maxwell and other writers. At the 
time, however, it repelled mathematicians accustomed to the 
formulae and symbols with which Laplace and Poisson had made 
them familiar. It is interesting to see that Faraday, like Newton, 
refused to contemplate the possibility of action at a distance, but 
sought, rather, to explain the phenomena of attraction by changes 
in a continuous mediunoL He was followed at the Royal Institution 
by John Tyndall, whose lectures did much to excite and maintain 
general interest in physical questions. 

While Faraday was opening new ways of regarding physical 
phenomena, the classical methods of Poisson were being applied 
with success by James MacCullagh, of Dublin, to problems of 
physical optics. In these investigations, MacCullagh, like his 
continental contemporaries, elaborated the conception of the 
ether as an elastic solid, and, thence, he deduced the laws of re> 
flection and refraction ; but, though his work was ingenious, many 
of his conclusions were vitiated by his erroneous assumption that 
the vibrations of plane polarised light are paraUel to the plane of 
polarisation. Another physicist of this time whose work has 
been of importance was James Prescott Joule, a pupil of Dalton, 
who showed that heat and energy were interchangeable in definite 
proportions. Mention should also be made of (Sir) Charles 
Wheatstone, who, about 1840, brought electric telegraphy into 
general use. Wheatstone was a man of wide interests: he early 
suggested the use of spectrum analysis for chemical researches 
invented stereoscopic instruments and, later, did much useful work 
in the construction of dynamos. 

This period was rich in inventions whereby science was applied 
practically, as, for example, the general employment oftsteam- 
engines for locomotion, the electric telegraph and the introduction 
of lifting and heating by gas. 

We turn from these practical applications to consider more 
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abstract researches. Faradaj vas recognised as im ejj^ceptioDal 
genius, and time has strengthened the recognition of his claim to 
distinction; but, in gmieral,. theoretical physics h^, by now, 
become .so closely connected with mathematics that it seemed 
hardly possible for anyone without mathematical knowledge to 
make further advances in its problems. This association lasted 
well into the twentieth century, and the continuation and extension 
of Faraday’s work fell into the hands of mathematicians. 

Before proceeding to .describe the remarkable work of the 
school of mathematical physicists who followed Faraday, it will be 
convenient to mention the leading writers of this time on pure 
mathematics. We may begin by noting the fact that the range 
of pure mathematics had, ere this, grown to an extent which 
rendered it difficult for any man to master more than a compara¬ 
tively small section of it, and, afortiori^ physicists took up only such 
special branches of mathematics as were required for their own 
purposes. We should also notice that one of the striking features 
of this period has been the largely increased number of students 
of mathematical and physical science: hence, to mention only 
the leading writers does indirect injustice to others whose work, 
though not epoch-making, has been of real importance. With 
this caution, we proceed to name a few of those whose researches 
have permanently affected the development of mathematics. 

In the period on which we are now entering, we find half-a- 
dozeii* mathematicians—De Morgan, Hamilton, Sylvester, Adams, 
Cayley and Smith—whose r^earches will always make it memor¬ 
able. Hamilton and Smith were fastidious writers, and, ajmrt 
from the value of their work, it is a pleasure to observe the 
ardstic manner in which they presented it; but their pupils 
were Ibw, and it was only to a select number of scholars that their 
writings appealed. The others were more fortunate in being 
connected with the great mathematical school of Cambridge. 
Their methods are sharply contrasted. De Moigan wrote vi¬ 
vaciously, and largely for non-spedalkts. Cayley’s writings were 
prectse and methodical, and he always sought to be exhaustive. 


Sylvester’s papms, like his lectures, were badly constructed, 
impetnoiM and often undnisfaed; yet, experience proved them to 
be amasihgl^ Adams’s work was elegant and highly 

poliidieii Mbdeivi pure mathematics deals so largely with abstract 
and special subjects tbai it Is almost impossible to describe the con- 
duslons in a way to laymen. It will suffice to indicate 
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Of these matbematiciiiiis, Augustus De Morgan was the oldest 
He was educated at Cambridge, but, at that time, office in the 
university was conditional on certain declarations of religious 
belief In consequence of this, he moved to London, mid there, 
through his writings and lectures, exercised wide influence. He 
was well read in the philosophy and history of mathematics; but 
it is on the general influence he exerted rather than on dis^ 
coveries of his own that his reputation rests. With his name 
we may associate that of George Boole, of Cork, the creator of 
certain branches of symbolic logic, whose mathematical works are 
enriched by discussions on the fundamental principles of the 
subject. His writings are valuable in themselves, and their pre¬ 
sentment of conclusions is lucid and interesting. 

(Sir) William Rowan Hamilton was among the flrst of a small 
but brilliant school of mathematicians connected with Trinity 
college, Dublin, where he spent his life. We regard his papers 
on optics and dynamics as specially characteristic of his clearness 
of exposition: theoretical dynamics being properly treated as a 
branch of pure mathematics. He is, however, best known by his 
introduction, in 1852, of quaternions as a method of analysis. 
Hamilton, followed, later, by authorities so good as P. G. Tait of 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, A. Macfarlane of Edinburgh and 
Pennsylvania and C. J. Joly of Dublin, .asserted that this would 
be found to be a potent instrument of research ; but, as a matter 
of fact, though it lends itself to concise and elegant demonstra¬ 
tions, it is but little used by mathematicians today. In connection 
with Dublin, at this time, we must also mention the name of 
George Salmon, provost of Trinity college, whose works on ana¬ 
lytical geometry and higher algebra are classical examples of how 
Advanced text-books should be written, and that of (Sir) Robert 
Stawell Ball, first, of Dublin and, later, of Cambridge, who 
produced a classical treatise on the theory of screws. 

James Joseph Sylvester, like De Morgan, found an academic 
life at Cambridge denied him in consequence of his theological 
tenets; but the subsequent abolition of religious t^ts at the older 
universities enabled him, towards the end of his life, to accept 
a chair at Oxford. He was a prolific writer; perhaps his favourite 
studio were the theory of numbers and higher algebra; in the 
latter subject, he dealt especially with canonical forms, contra- 
variants and redprocants. The lectures that he gave at Baltimore 
from 1877 to 1883, (fid much to stimulate interest in pure 
mathemalicB in America. 
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John Couch Adams was another graduate of Oambri<j^, mid 
spent all his life in that uniTersity. There are three important 
questions in theoretical astronomy, treated as a branch of pure 
mathematics, which are especially connected with his name. The 
first of these is his discovery, in 1846, of the planet Neptune, 
through the disturbance caused by it in the orbit of Uranus; this 
was made independently of, and a few months earlier than, the 
similar inv^tigation by Leverrier. This finding of an unsuspected 
and unseen planet afforded a striking demonstration of the uni¬ 
versality of gravitation, and excited widespread admiration. The 
second of these famous investigations is to be found in Adams’s 
discussion, published in 1855, of the secular acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion—a difficult problem, involving heavy 
analytical work and elaborate historical enquiries. The third is 
his determination, in 1867, of the orbit of the Leonid shooting 
stars. 

Arthur Cayley, likewise, spent the bulk of his life at Cambridge, 
first as a studenf and then as a professor. He discussed many 
subjects in pure mathematics, his most notable researches dealing 
with the general theory of curves and surfaces in analytical geometry, 
with the theory of invariants in higher algebra, and, in ten classic^ 
memoirs, with binary and ternary forms. He also wrote at length 
on elliptic functions, but treated it from Jacobi’s point of view; 
and, in consequence of Weierstrass’s work, much of this is out 
of date. 

Henry John Stephen Smith, who was educated at the sister 
university of Oxford, will be long remembered for his work on the 
theory of numbers, especially on linear determinate equations, and 
the orders and genera of ternary quadratic forms. He was a 
gracefiil lecturer and writer; but, while the value of his researches 
was recognised, he founded no school His paper on the repre¬ 
sentation of numbers by sums of four, six, eight, five and seven 
squares was the occasion of a curious incident, which illustrates, 
incidcmtally, the widespread ignorance of his work. Fourteen 
years after it had been published in the Prwxedinga of the 
Boytd Sotdetpf proMem, for the single case of five squares, was 
proposed by the Frepch Academy as a subject for its grand prize, 
opmi to world. ,,!Hie probleih had, in fact, years before, been 
completely solved Smi% who, to secure the reward had only 
to ^te but his debibfistl^tion for the special case proposed. 

We have htie^y described Adams’s investigations in 

matheniaMbal 'astM^qipy^ A^ we mayiiere add a word 
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or two on the researches of (Sir) George Howard Darwin, also of, 
Cambridge, who invesligated the form taken by a rotating viscous 
mass of matter, and showed that, in the early history of the solar 
* system, the moon arose from a portion of the earth thrown off 
(when the latter was in a plastic condition) through its increasing 
velocity of rotation. Later, he demonstrated that the moons of 
the other planets could not have originated in the same way. He 
wrote at length on the theory of tides. He also worked at the 
problem of three bodies, investigating, by lengthy arithmetical 
methods, possible stable forms of periodic orbits of one body, 
moving under the attraction of two other bodies. 

With observational and practical astronomy we are not here 
concerned; but we may add that the results of the astronomical 
discoveries of the Victorian period were made familiar to the 
English speaking world by the popular treatises and lectures of 
Sir Robert S. Ball whom we have already mentioned, and by 
various works by Miss A. M. Clerkel 

Mention may here be made, also, of two great teachers of the 
Victorian age, to wit, William Hopkins, and Edward John Routh, 
under whom many generations of Cambridge mathematicians were 
educated, and to whom the predominance in Britain, throughout 
the period here treated, of the mathematical school of that university 
is largely due. Of more recent English writers on pure mathematics, 
some have devoted themselves to higher analysis, especially 
differential equations, differential geometry and the theory of 
functions; others have followed continental initiative in discuss¬ 
ing the fundamental principles and philosophy of mathematics. 

We return to the subject of theoretical physics. It was the 
good fortune of the Cambridge school to produce, in the Victorian 
period, some of the greatest physicists of the century. The 
university course for a degree, at that time, involved a study of 
the elements of nearly all the branches of mathematics then read; 
and, thus, its graduates were exceptionally well equipped for 
discussing physical problems from the*mathematical side. Among 
these physicists, we here mention briefly the work of George Green, 
(Sir) George Stokes, (Sir) William Thomson afterwards lord Kelvin, 
and Clerk Maxwell To their credit, be it said, they all treated 
symbols and formulae as servants and not as ends in themselves. 

George Green was a self-educated man, who came to Cambridge 
in middle life and took his degree in 1837, unfortunately for science 
dying four years later. In 1828, he introduced the idea of the 
potential, representing the work which must be done to move a 
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. unit of mass from infinity to its position. In this memoir is 
established the oelebmted formula, connecting surface and Tolume 
integ^rals, which forms a fundamental proposition in the theory of 
attractiona Green wrote on Tarious physical questions, not&bly* 
on the motion of wav^ in a canal, and the deduction of the 
geometrical laws of sound and light from the undnlatory theory. 
In these writings, he showed remarkable physical insight in the 
applications of his analysia His memoirs on the propagation of 
light in a crystalline medium, published in 1839, rest on the 
assumption that the ether in a crystal resembles an elastic solid 
unequally pressed in different directions by unmoved ponderable 
matter—-a conception which, later, was to lead to remarkable 
developments. Few writings have been more fniitful than those 
of Green. They led MacCullagh and Cauchy to revise their theories 
of optics, and they profoundly impressed Stokes and Kelvin, whose 
work we now proceed to d^ribe. 

(Sir) George Gabriel Stokes spent his life at Cambridge, where 
he held the Lucdsian chair for over half a century. Through his 
long tenure of the secretaryship of the Royal society, he acted as 
the friend and guide of innumerable young authors, for, by virtue 
of his office, he saw the manuscripts of all papers on mathematics 
and physics, and freely placed at the disposal of the writers his 
unrivalled knowledge of physics and mathematics: thus, a con¬ 
siderable proportion of his work appears under the names of other 
writers. He began his scientific career under the influence of 
Green’s writings. It is difficult to describe his researches in 
general terms. The most important of them are concerned with 
option hydrodynamics and geodesy. In optics, he was mainly 
responsible for the explanation of fluorescence, and only just 
missed being the first to propound the true explanation of 
Fraunhofer’s lines; he subjected difiiaction to mathematical 
analysis; in hydrodjnaamicf^ we owe to him the modem theory 
of Tiwx)U6 flni<b, and he wrote on the properties and constitution 
of ^ ether. His work in pure mathematics, especially on the 
conveigenoe of series, was also of importance. Stokes was an 
excellent man aflyrs—^he sat for a time in the house of 

commons*^-]^ his of silence prevented his exerdsing among 
strange^ frdl frtf^ence which his abilities deserved. He was 
the intuhiite fridi^ of Kelvin and Maxwell, and to his deliberate 
judgment on sqiditlfle ma^rs Kelvin always yielded. 

(Sir) WUiiam l^ier raised to the peerage under the 

title baron KebHi4 graduate Oamlmdge of thm 
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period. (To avoid the conlfiirion of the use of two names we will 
here refer to him as Kelvin.) In 1846, the year following on 
his first degree, he accepted a professorial chair at Glasgow, but 
• he alfmys kept in touch with his mathematical friends in Cambridge. 
Probably, he exercised a wider influence in the world at large 
than any of his scientific contemporaries; but his interests were so 
catholic that it is not easy to give any connected account of them. 
He possessed an almost intuitive power of realising fundamental 
principlea Throughout his life, ideas seem to have come to him 
BO rapidly as to give him insufficient time for their efiective 
development; hence, the student will search in vain among his 
papers for complete and systematic expositions of his discoveries. 

He began his career under the influence of Fourier, Green and 
Faraday. Electricity was his favourite subject of research. The 
writer of this sketch has heard him illustrate the progress in this 
subject by the fact that, in his early life, he was accustomed to 
explain his conclusions in it by analogies drawn from the theory 
of heat; but, before he died, problems in heat were commonly 
illustrated by analogous questions in electricity. Kelvin wrote 
at length on the subject of electromagnetic fields, put forward 
numerous suggestions about the constitution of ether and matter, 
and laid the foundation for a scientific system of measurement of 
electrical quantitiea Hydrodynamics, .elasticity and thermo¬ 
dynamics were other subjects on which he wrote, and his papers 
on energy and entropy were of iar-mu:hing importance. We 
cannot leave Kelvin’s work without mentioning the appearance, 
n 1867, of the treatise on natural philosophy by himself and his 
friend Peter Guthrie Tait, of Cambridge and Edinburgh. In spite 
of Tait’s collaboration, this book presents an unfinished aspect; 
but it is suggestive, and it widely afiected modes of physical 
thought throughout Europe. 

The theory of signalling by cable originated in a correspondence 
between Kelvin and Stokes in 1854, and was elaborated by Kelvin 
and Kirchhoff, while to the former ai-e largely due the practical 
applications of it The earliest successfiil submarine cable laid 
between England and the continent dates only from 1851. Owing 
to the large capacity of the cable and the soakage into the 
insulating material, powerful currents had to be used before 
sensible efiects could be obtained, and th^e difficulties increased 
with the length of the cable. Accordingly, when, in 1857, a cable 
was laid to America, the operators deemed it necessary to use 
electricity of a high tension, with the result that the insulation 
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was ruptured. Subsequently, Kelvin was given a fiw band in 
arranging a system for use with a later cable. He evaded the old 
difficulties by developing extreme sensitiveness in the receiving 
instruments and applied the methods of Gauss and Weber for 
indicating the minute motions of the oscillating needle by the 
reflection of a ray of light from it, in efiect employing a long 
non-material pointer. In 1870, he substituted for this method 
a syphon-recorder which printed the message; and this instrument 
is still sometimes used. - He held that the tmnsmission of signals 
along the wire of a submarine cable was due to an actual dis¬ 
turbance in the wire: whereas, according to the modem theory, 
propounded by Maxwell, the fonction of the wire is merely to 
guide the disturbance resident in the surrounding dielectric. 
Kelvin was a keen yachtsman, and was thus led to take up the 
problem of compasses; he also bore an active part in the develop¬ 
ment of electrical engineering. He was the owner ®f several 
patents connected with these practical applications of science. 

We have next to mention one whose work has had so important 
an influence on the subsequent growth of the subject as to make 
it the beginning of a new epoch. This was James Clerk Maxwell 
—the mc«t modest of men—another member of the Cambridge 
school, who, for the last eight years of his life, occupied 
in the university the then newly created chair of experimental 
physics. 

Since the time of Descartes, natural philosophers had never 
ceased to speculate on the processes 1^ which gravity, light and 
electricity are transmitted through space. So far as electricity 
is concerned, the idea of lines of force in a continuous medium is 
due to Faraday. Kelvin, as a young man, had suggested that 
electric force might be transmitted through a medium, somewhat 
as elastic dispbicements are transmitted through an elastic solid. 
This idea was taken up by Maxwell, who, in 1866, elaborated the 
aimlogies offered by the flow of a liquid, and, five years later, 
devised a mechanical model of electromagnetic action. He now 
brought forward a series of arguments to show that an electric 
Current was a j^enomenon of translation, magnetism one of 
rotation aud the electrostatic state one of strain of the ether. 
These eoholfstioiis. led him to assert that light consists of trans¬ 
verse waves of tile same medium as that required for the 
exp^imtion of eleetrie hhd magnetic phenomena. On this theory, 
all currents are im^gnetic energy is the kinetic energy 

of the ether, ^d eiiei^ energy of strain of the ether. 
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Tliese views were presented, as a whole, in 1864 Further ex¬ 
tensions and developments of the theory followed, and the whole 
was set out in his treatise published in 1873. This celebrated 
work is far from easy to read, and the exposition is not 
systematic, but it may be said that the fundamental ideas are now 
universally accepted, and most of the work of his successors has 
been built on the foundation here laid. The theory was based on 
Faraday's ideas; but it required a trained mathematician to give 
the final form to his conceptions and to deduce their consequencea 
Hence, the theory is properly associated with Maxwell’s name. 
Maxwell, also, took a considerable part in framing a standard 
system of electrical measurements. He contributed largely to the 
kinetic theory of gases, and, incidentally, to theories on the con¬ 
stitution of matter. 

A large part of the history of mathematical physics during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century consists of the completion 
and extension of Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory. IN'o incon¬ 
siderable part of this is due to his successors at Cambridge, and to 
describe recent researches in physics without mentioning the names 
of lord Rayleigh, Sir Joseph Jolm Thomson and Sir Joseph Larmor 
is almost impossible; here, however, we must content ourselves 
with a very brief account of the general line of investigation 
followed in the last part of the period covered by the present 
section. 

It has already been pointed out that Maxwell's exposition of 
his el^romagnetic theory of light was neither systematic nor 
complete. A curious omission in it was the absence of any 
explanation of reflection and refraction; this was supplied by 
Helmholtz. The problem of the effects produced by the translation 
of electric charges, raised by the same investigator, was solved by 
the researches of the present Cavendish professor at Cambridge, 
George Francis FitzGerald of Dublin, and others: in the mathe¬ 
matical development of the theory, which now proceeded apace, 
they, again, took a prominent part In 1883, FitzGerald explained 
a system of magnetic oscillators by which radiant energy could 
be obtained from electrical sources, thus confirming Maxwell’s 
theoretical conclusion that light was an electromagnetic phe¬ 
nomenon. Some of Maxwell’s assumptions on which he had 
based his theory still remained unconfinned; but, a y^r or two 
later, the theory was placed on a firmer experimental basis by 
Hertz. The results, incidentally, led to the introduction of wire¬ 
less telegraphy. 
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The question of the conduction of electric discharges throqgh 
liquids and gases had been raised by Faraday. It was now taken 
up seriously, mid various types of rays, cathode rays, Bdntgen 
rays, etc., were discovered. These reemrches led to new views on 
the constitution of matter. The investigations began with a 
thwry of electrons, and, finally, led to the view that every so- 
called atom is formed by a combination of two elements in varying 
proportions, and that, possibly, these two elements are to be 
identified with forms of electricity—one of the most iar-reaching 
hypotheses propounded in recent times. 

The efforts to extend the theory of the electromagnetic field to 
cases where heavy masses are in motion introduces the difficult 
question as to whether the ether round and in bodies is affected 
by their motion, and to tiiis theory of relativity much attention 
is now being paid. 

One of the striking features of the Victorian period has been 
the equipment of laige laboratories where experiments can be 
carried out by students with an accuracy wholly impossible in 
former days. Two of the earliest of these were built at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the former known as the Clarendon laboratory 
in 1872, the latter, known as the Cavendish laboratory, being 
the gift of the seventh duke of Devonshire. In the latter. 
Clerk Maxwell taught and has been succeeded by professors 
not less distinguished. The existence of such laboratories in 
seats of learning has profoundly affected the teaching of the 
subject by training large numbers of competent observers, besides 
calling forth in ever widening circles an intelligent interest in 
physical studies. 

It is not, we think, too much to say that the work in physics of 
the Victorian period has completely revolutionised the subject, 
and, both on its theoretic^tl and practical sides, far exceeds in value 
tiiat previously done in any period of similar extent The theory 
of gravitation was the great achievement of the Newtonian school 
In the following century, physical optics and, later, the nature of 
etiier attracted most attention from philosophers, while practical 
men developed the steam-er^ne and studi^ the theory of beat 
The Victpriun age has seen electricity raised to the rank of an all- 
embracfi]^ idenee^^tul. i^idied to innumerable industrial uses— 
power»mig|iheii^ i%itting, hating, telegraphy, telephones. Other 
important scieiUi^e it^d industrial applications relate to photo¬ 
graphy mid i^)eetifi^>|ln^yi^; tile development of the turbine- 
engine; tim; inveigh ^^^e internal comlmstioo-eng^ its 
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numeroufl uses in transport on land and water; the introduction 
of submarine boats, and hearier-than-air flying-machines; and 
the use of wireless telegraphy. In this chapter, however, a bare 
reference to these practicid applications must suffice. 


B. Chemistry 

Chemistry has always busied itself with the changes of 
material things. By working in metals and precious stones, by 
making colours, by producing things used by artists to give 
delight to themselves and others, by fashioning natural materials 
into things useful to men, by concocting potions which had strange 
effiects on the bodies and minds of those who swallowed them, by 
doing these things and things like these, chemists slowly amassed 
much knowledge, knowledge, hotfrever, which was fragmentary and 
disconnected. The strange changes which chemists discovered 
impelled the more ardent and adventurous among them to dream 
of the possibility of finding a universal medicine which should put 
an end to disease and sufiering and enable the adept to bring all 
impertect things to a state of perfection. The history of alchemy 
is the history of a particular branch of the universal quest, the 
quest of the unchanging. 

In the later years of the eighteenth centui^, between 1770 and 
1790, chemisti7 passed, at a bound, from being an empirical art to 
becoming a science. The man who made the great transformation 
was Antoine Laurent Lavoisier. With the work of the master we 
are not concerned here. 

From the time of Lavoisier to our own day, chemistry has 
progressed, in the main, along four lines. For some years, chemists 
concentrated their attention on one definite class of material 
changes, the changes which happen when substances are burned 
in the air. The knowledge which was gained of the changes of 
composition and of properties during combustion incited and 
guided chemists to a searching examination of the distinctive 
properties of many difierent substances, and this examination 
brought about the clarifying of the conception of definite kindb 
of matter, and the application of this conception to the opening of 
many paths of chemical enquiiy. While these advances were being 
made, a quiet member of the Society of Friends presented chemistry 
with a marvellously delicate and penetrative mstrument for further¬ 
ing accurate knowledge of material changes. John Dalton nmde 
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wbat seemed a small addition to the Greek {domic theory, an 
addition which changed an interesting speculation into a scientific 
theoiy. As the century went on, chemists began to elucidate 
the connections between chemical events and physical phenomena. 
The science of physical chemistry began. 

Among those who investigated the phenomena of combustion 
in the eighteenth, and early nineteenth, century, Priestley and 
Cavendish are pre-eminent. Black was the first chemist to 
make sn accurate, quantitative examination of a particular, 
limited, chemical change, and, by so doing, to give clearness to 
the expression ^a homogeneous substance.’ The atomic theory 
was Dalton’s gift to science. From the many cheMsts who 
amplified the work of Dalton, and used the conceptions of atom 
and molecule to connect and explain new classes of chemical facts, 
Williamson and Frankland may be selected as the representatives. 
As workers in the borderland between chemistry and physics, 
Graham and Faraday are specially to be remembered. The in¬ 
vestigations of' Davy touched and illuminated every side of 
chemical progress. 

Besides these men, who greatly enriched and advanced the 
science of chemistry in the period under review, there were 
many workers whose contributions cannot be considered here. 
Beferences are given in the bibliography to the writings of some 
of them. 

Joseph Priestley was a man of many gifts and a very versatile 
mind. When a youth at an academy, he tells us that he ^saw 
reason to embrace what is generally called the heterodox side of 
almost evei7 question.’ When about twenty-eight years of age, 
he taught^ in a school at Wiurington, languages (he had a great 
natural gift of tongues), oratory and criticism, elocution, logic, 
natural phenomena, civil law and anatomy. 

In the seventi^ of the eighteenth century, Priestley turned his 
attrition to difierent kinds of airs. He obtained and partially 
examined many gases, but rarely troubled about separating them 
completely from impurities. In August 1774, Priestley obtained a 
large Imis with which he concentrated the sun’s rays on whatever 
substance happened to cpme to bis hand, with the object of finding 
what air eonld be extractod from it l^en he thus heated mer^ 

to (now called oxide of mercury), he obtoined 
an idr. in whhdi $ caodte burned with a 'remarkably vigorous 
fiania’ This rtouh^ lia says, 'surprised me more than 1 can well 
expr^’ The subjected to mjsny tests; it always 
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behaved in a very unexpected manner. He placed a mouse in his 
new air; the mouse remained lively, and the air did not become 
* noxious.’ The results of other experiments caused Priestley 
to lie awake through the night ‘ in utter astonishment.’ At last, 
he concluded that the new air was 'between four and five times as 
good as common air.’ He regarded the new air as a very superior 
kind of common air. 

Priestley thought alchemically, not as a chemist. To the 
alchemist, ^e properties of things were external wrappings which 
might be removed from one thing and put round another, without 
afiecting the essential substance of either thing, which substance 
it was the business of properties to hide from the uninitiated. 
Priestley thought of different airs as identical, or nearly identical, 
in substance, and only apparently different because of superficial 
differences in the mantles, the properties, by which the essential 
substance was concealed. When he obtained the air from burnt 
mercmy, he thought he had removed from common air something 
which made it' noxious, vitiated, depraved, corrupt’ He had not 
learnt, what Black’s experiments, made twenty years before 1774, 
might have taught him, that each particular, material thing is 
known only by its properties. Priestley’s forced explanation of the 
facts which he himself discovered helped to convince investigators 
that the notion of identity of substance hidden under differences 
of properties is a great hindrance to the sicquirement of accurate 
knowledge of natural events. 

Priestley could not get over his astonishment at the behaviour 
of the new air. In science, one does well to be astonished; but, 
to astonishment one must add investigation, to investigation, 
reasoning, and, to reasoning, more investigation. Stopping at 
astonishment, Priestley made his facts square with the theory that 
dominated him, the theory of phlogiston. The phloj^teans taught 
that something, whidi they had named [fiilogiston, the principle of 
fire, rushes out of a burning substance as it bums. Phlogiston 
was never captured. Priestley held that the elusive phlogiston is 
a great corrupter of your airs or gases. He supposed that he had 
deprived common air of this depraving principle; he named his 
new gas depMogiatiocited air. He invented many very ingenious 
hypotheses to account for facts observed by hinuself. Had he 
made a few accurate quantitative experiments, he might have 
broken the toils of his fovourite theory. 

The French chemist Lavoisier saw the importance of Priestley’s 
disooveiy of dephlogisticated air, and, by a series of ri^dly 

18 
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quantitative experiments witii rin and mercury, proved that, when 
a substance bums in air, it combines with a constituent of the air, 
which air-constituent is the gas prepared by Priestley. Lavoisier 
called this gas oxygen, b^use many of its compounds are 
acids. 

Priestley’s insatiable curiosity, his mental alertness, his im¬ 
patience of details, were required for the advancement of chemistry, 
no less than the passionless determination and the scrupulous 
accuracy of Cavendish. 

Henry Cavendish, of Peterhouse, was bred in the theory of 
phlogiston, as Priestley was, and remained faithful to that theoiy, 
as Priestley did. He thought of many airs, or gases, as more or less 
phlogisticated forms of a few particular substancea Cavendish 
described the explosion of a mixture of common air and inflammable 
air (obtained by the action of acids on zinc) as one of the ways of 
pfalogisticating air. This process is accompanied by a decrease in 
the, volume of the interacting gases. Cavendish tried to discover 
the cause of 'this decrease. He exploded accurately measured 
volumes of dephlogisticated air (oxygen) and inflammable air 
(hydrogenX and found that water was the sole product of the 
change when dephlogisticated air was mixed with twice its volume 
of inflammable air. The explanation which Cavendish gave of 
this fundamentally important fact was confused and vague, because 
he insisted on making the facts uphold the phlogistic theory. 
Without knowing exactly what he had done, Cavendish h^ 
determined the quantitative volumetric composition of water. 
When the phlogistic theory had been swept away, the very 
great importance of the accurate work of Cavendish became 
msmifest. 

Joseph Black graduated as doctor of medicine in the university 
of Edinburgh in 1755, presenting a thesis entitled Magnesia 
eUba, QmcMime, and other alcaline s^ta^ims. That thesis is 
probably the em^liest example of a genuinely scientific chemical 
investigation. Black proved that mild magnesia (now called 
ma^esiom carbonate) loses weight when it is calcined; he deter¬ 
mined the loss of weight; he proved that the solid substance 
which remains after calcination has properties of its own which 
disttn|fqitii it from mild magnesia; he showed that, during calci-. 
nation, aq tdr, Is given off, different from any air, or gas, 

them inown ; h^ examiy^Ml^ accurately, the properties of this gas, 
which he mdled he reproduced the original quantity 

of udld ma^e^,% dtssblVitg the ^Icined mt^esia in acid, and 
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adding fi:s:ed alfcidi (now called potassium carbonate)^ ^ substance 
wludi he proved to j^ve off fixed air when it is calcined. By his 
experiments, Black proved mild magnesia to be composed of fixed 
air united with calcined magnesia, and showed that each of these 
three substances is a particular and definite kind of matter, dis¬ 
tinguished from all other kinds of matter by constant qualities. 
He also proved that the change which happens when chalk is 
burned is exactly similar to the calcining of mild magnesia; fixed 
air is driven out of the chalk, and burnt lime—a perfectly 
definite homogeneous substance—^remains. 

The work of Black prepared the way for the penetrative, ex¬ 
perimental analysis of the phenomena of combustion; it taught 
chemists to use accurately observed properties of bodies as the 
only means of distinguishing one body from another; it showed 
that, if chemical investigation is to produce results of permanent 
value, it must be quantitative; incidentally, by isolating and 
examining fixed air, it began a new branch of chemistry, the study 
of the changes of composition and properties which happen when 
homogeneous gases interact. 

Black and Cavendish were painstaking, methodical, un¬ 
emotional, eminently clear-headed. Priestley was flighty, flitting 
from one thing to another in his laboratory, always curious, never 
working out his discoveries, unable to think chemically outside of 
the theory which dominated him. Black, Cavendish and Priestley 
greatly advanced the science of chemistry. 

So long as chemists formed vague generalisations founded on 
introspective speculations, they made little progress. It was by 
concentrating their attention on a few limited occurrences, and 
accurately examining these by quantitative experiments, that 
chemists gradually gained clear conceptions which could be 
directly used in the investigation of more complicated chemical 
changes. ^True genius,’ Coleridge said, * begins by generalising 
and condensing; it ends in realising and expanding.’ The vague 
generalising of the alchemists was followed by the condensing 
work of Black and Cavendish, and by the suggestive discoveries of 
Priestley. The time was approaching for realising and expanding. 

In 1808, a small book appeared, entitled A new system of 
fuhemiccd PhUosophyy Pa/rt /, by John Dalton. The influence of* 
that book on the development of chemistry, and of physics also, 
has been very great. 

Dalton delivered a lecture in Manchester, in 1803, wherein he 
said * An enquiry into the relative weights of the ultimate particles 

18—2 
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of bodies is a subject, so for as I know, entirely new; I have lately 
been prosecuting this enquiry with remarkable success.' Many of 
Dalton’s predecessors, both chemists and physicists, had used, in a 
vague and general manner, the Greek conception of the atomic 
slaiicture of matter. Dalton showed how the relative weighte of 
atoms can be determined. By doing that, he brought down the 
atomic theory to the solid earth, and made it a bold, suggestive, 
stimulating guide ready for the use of chemists and physicists. 

Dalton was not a great experimenter; he generally used the 
results of other chemists’ experiments. He was a scientific thinker, 
characterised by boldness and caution. Dalton assumed, as 
Lucretius had done long before him, that matter has a grained 
structure; that all the ultimate particles of each particular 
homogeneous substance are identical, and differ in properties, 
one of which is their weight, from the particles of all other 
definite sul^tances; he also assumed that the mechanism of 
chemical changes, that is, changes wherein homogeneous substances 
are produced different from those present when the changes began, 
is the coalescence of atoms of different kinds to form new sorts of 
atoms. 

In order to find the relative weights of atoms, Dalton argued 
as follows: Analyses and syntheses of water show that eight 
grains of oxygen unite with one grain of hydrogen to form water. 
If this chmige is the union of atoms of oxygen with atoms of 
hydrogen, to form atoms of water, and if all the atoms of each 
one of these three homogeneous substances are identical in weight 
an(| other properties, it follows that an atom of oxygen is eight 
times heavier than an atom of hydrogen. If we take the atomic 
weight of hydrogen as unity—^because hydrogen is lighter than 
any other kpown substance—then the atomic weight of oxygen is 
eight) and the atomic weight of water is nine. 

In arriving at the conclusion that the atomic weight of oxygen 
is eight, if the atomic weight of hydrogen is one, Dalton made the 
assumption that a single atom of oxygen unites with one atom of 
hydrogen to form an atom of vra.ter. He made this assumption 
because it was simpler than any other. Had he chosen to supp<»e 
that two atoms of hydiogen unite with one atom of oxygen, he 
must have asc^ned to oxygen the atomic weight sixteen, and 

w^ght eighteea 

To make Dale's metiiod perfectly general, and quite conclusive 
in Its results, It hecSfilsary to find means fOr fixing the relative 
weights of the ato&wiaed by the union of c^her, simpler, atoms; 
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it was also necessary to find means of determining the number of 
atoms of eadh kind which unite to form a more complex atom. 
A general method for solving these two problems was ^ven to 
chemistry in 1811—12 by an Italian physical chemist named 
Avogadro, who brought into science the notion of a second order 
of minute particles, supplementing the conception of atom by that 
of molecule. 

It is not possible in this brief sketch to indicate the many new 
fields of investigation which were opened, and made fruitful, by 
the Daltonian atomic theory. From the many workers who used 
this theory as a means for pressing forward along new lines of 
enquiry, two may be selected, since their work is typical of much 
that was done in chemistry during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Alexander Williamson strove* to make chemists realise the need 
of using the Avogadrean molecule as well as the Daltonian atom. 
By his work on etherification, and by other experimental investiga¬ 
tions, as well as by reasoning on his own results and thiMie obtained 
by other chemists, Williamson demonstrated the fruitfulness of 
the notion of the molecule. He endeavoured to determine the 
relative weights of molecules by purely chemical methods. Th^ 
methods proved to be less satisfactory, and much less general, 
than the physical method which had been described by Avogadra 

Tlie conception of equivalency, that is, equal value in exchange, 
of determinate weights of different homogeneous substances, has 
been very helpfiil in chemistry. In 1852, Edward Frankl9,nd 
applied the notion of equivalency to the atoms of elements, that 
is, homogeneous substances which have not been separated into 
unlike parts. He arranged the elements in groups, the atoms of 
those in any one group being of equal value in exchange, inasmuch 
as each of these atoms combines with the same number of other 
atoms to form molecules. 

When Frankland’s conception had been developed, and the 
method of determining the equivalency of atoms made more 
definite and more workable, a vast new field of enquiry was 
opened, a field which has proved remarkably fruitful both in 
purely scientific work, and in applied chemistry. It is not an 
exa^^ration to say that the great industry of making aniline 
colours is an outcome of the notion of atomic equivalency intro¬ 
duced by Frankland into chemical scienca 

The words element and principle were used by the alchemist 
as nearly synonymous; both words were used vaguely. ®ie 
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meaning given to the term elemeni^ by lAVoider, tomrda the 
end of the eighteenth century—a definite kind of matter which 
has not been decomposed, that is, separated into nnlike parts— 
was elucidated, and confirmed as the only fruitful connotation 
of the term by the work of Sir Humphry Davy on potash and soda 
in 180a 


Humphry Davy was the most brilliant of English chemists. 
He was Ae friend of Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott Lockhart 
says that the conversation of Davy and Scott was fascinating and 
invigorating. Each drew out the powers of the other. 


I remember William I^ddlaw whisperiniT to me, one night -when their 
* rapt talk ’ had kept the dreie ronnd the fire nntil long after the uenal bedtime 
of Abbotsford—* Glide preserre us! this is a rery superior occasion ^! ’ 


Davy sent an electric current through pieces of potMh and soda; 
the solids melted, and ‘small globules, having a high metallic 
lustre, and bemg precisely similar in visible characters to quick- 
silver, appear^' By burning the metal-like globules, Davy 
obtained potash and soda. Making his experiments quantitative, 
weighing the potash and the soda before passing the current, and 
the potash and soda obtained by burning the metal-like products 
of the first change, he proved that potash and soda, which, at that 
time, were classed with the elements, are composed each of a metal 
combined with oxygen. The new metals—^potassium and sodium— 
are soft and very light, and instantly combine with oxygen when 
they are exposed to the air. 

Everyone had been accustomed to think of a metal as a heavy, 
hard solid, unchanged, or very slowly changed, by exposure to air. 
Had chemists strictly defined the term metal, they could not have 
allowed the bases of potash and soda (as Davy called the new sub¬ 
stances) to be incladed among metals. Happily, the definitions of 
natural science are not as the definitions of the logician; they are 
descripdve summaries of what is known, and suggestive guides to 
further enquiry. 

As every attempt to separate potassium and sodium into unlike 
parts fuled, Davy put ttmm into the class elements; he said—‘Till 
a body is deecmiiosed, it should be considered as simple.’ 

In Davy investigated a substance concerning the 
composidon controversy raged. Oxymuriatic 

Bctd was said ly ati <^emists at that time to be a comprmnd 

a Ho one had been able to get 
v«li., 19S0), toL p. 40S. 

f ‘ 
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oxygen from it, or to isolate the base supposed to be a constituent 
of it By putting away, for the time, all hypotheses and specula¬ 
tions^ and by conducting his experiments quantitatirely, Davy 
showed that oxymuriatic acid is not an acid, but is a simple 
substance, that is, a substance which is not decomposed in any 
of the changes it undergoes. He proposed to name this simple 
substance chlorihe; a name, Davy said, * founded upon one of its 
obvious and characteristic properties—its colour.* Davy re¬ 
marked—* Karnes should express things not opiniona* 

Davy thought much about the connections between chemical 
affinity and electrical energy, and investigated these connections 
by well planned experiments. In 1807, he said—‘May not the 
electrical energy be identical with chemical affinity?' He used 
the expressions—‘different electrical states,* and ‘degrees of 
exaltation of the electrical states,’ of the particles of bodies. 
Recent researches into the subject of chemical affinity have 
established the great importance of the conceptions adumbrated 
by Davy in these expressions. 

Chemistry, the study of the changes of composition and 
properties which happen when homogeneous substances interact, 
has always been closely connected with physics, the study of the 
behaviour of substances apart from those interactions of them 
in which composition is changed. Among the earlier physical 
chemists, Graham occupies an important place. 

Thomas Graham was a shy, retiring man, most of whose life 
was spent in his laboratory. There is a tradition in the Glasgow 
institution, where he taught chemistry, in his younger days, before 
moving to London (in his later years he was master of the mintX 
that, when he came into the lecture theatre, to deliver his first 
lecture to a large audience, he looked around in dismay and fled. 

Graham established the fundamental phenomena of the diffiision 
of gas^ and of liquids; he distinguished, and applied the distinction, 
between crystalloids, solutions of which pass through animal and 
vegetable membranes, and colloids, which do not pass through 
those membranes. The investigation of the behaviour of colloidal 
substances has led, in recent years, to great advances in the 
knowledge of phenomena common to chemistry, physics and 
biology. 

Electrochemistry, the study of the connections between chemical 
and electrical actions, has been productive, in recent years, of more 
&r-reaching results tb»*-n have been obtained in any other branch 
cff physical chemistry. Much of what has been done in the last 
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half-century Is based on the work of Faraday, and, indirectly, on the 
suggestion of Davy. Boih were men of genius, that is, men who 
see the central position of the problem they are investigating, who 
seise and hold that position until the problem is solved, letting the 
surface phenomena, for the time, ^go to the dogs, what matters?' 
Men of genius work from the centre outwards. 

To Michael TWaday, we owe the fundamental tenns of electro¬ 
chemistry. The separation of a salt into two parte by the electric 
current^ he called electrolysis; the surfaces from which the current 
passes into, and out o^ an electrolysable compound, be named 
electrodes; the substances liberated at the electrodes, he called 
ions. Faraday measured *the chemical power of a current’ by 
the quantities of the ions set free during a determinate period 
of electrolyens. Taking as his unit the quantity of electricity 
which liberates one gram of hydrogen from an electrolysable 
compound of that element^ he showed that the weights of different 
ions liberated fropi compounds by unit quantity of electricity are 
in the proportion of their chemical equivalents. Using the language 
of the atomic theory, Faraday declared that Hhe atoms of bodies 
which are equivalent to each other in their ordinary chemical action 
have equal quantities of electricity mutually associated with them.’ 

In 1834, Faraday said—^ The forces called electricity and 
chemical affinity are one and the same.’ Faraday distinguished 
the intendty of electricity from the quantity of it, and indicated 
the meaning of each of these factors. One would not greatly 
exaggerate if one said that the notable advances made in the 
last quarter of a century in the elucidation of chemical affinity 
are but developments and applications of Faraday’s pregnant 
work on the two foctors of electrical energy. 

Tbb results established by Faraday have led to the conception 
of atoms, of electricity, a conceprion which has been of great 
service in advancing the study of radioactivity. Faraday's results 
have dso been the incentives and guides In researches which go 
to the root of many problems of the physical sdences, and of not 
a few of the biological sciences also. 

At the ^|nte of the foundation of the Royal Society, chemistry 
was a.itmnglomeriMaoii of more or less useful recipes, and a dioam 
of the To<h^f4hemi8t^ is becoming an almost universal 

sciencA Hapidly, pemistB c^iQ dream. 
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Biology 


C. Bioloot 

Although science, during the eighteenth century, was, like 
many other intellectual activities in our country, more or less 
in abeyance, an attempt has been made, in the following pages, 
to carry on the subject in the present chapter from that which 
appeared in a previous volume (viii) of this History. 

* The Boyal Society of London for Improving Natural Know¬ 
ledge,’ one of the oldest scientific societies in the world and 
certainly the oldest in the empire, was formally founded in 1660, 
and received its royal charter of incorporation two years later. 
At a preliminary meeting, a list had been prepared of some forty 
^ names of such persons as were known to those present whom 
they judged willing and fit to jbyne... in the designe,’ and among 
these names we find those of ‘Mr Eobert Boyle, Sir Kenelme 
Digby, Mr Evelyn, Dr Ward, Dr Wallis, Dr Glisson, Dr Ent, 
Dr Cowley, Dr Willis, Dr Wren,’ names whose owners have been 
dwelt upon in volume viii. 

Thus, for the first time in our country, the study of science was, 
to a degree, organised and its advancement promoted, not only 
by periodical meetings where experiments were conducted and 
criticism freely offered, but by the colleclion of scientific books, 
which still remain at Burlington house, and of ‘natural objects,’ 
which have for long formed part of the British Museum’s 
collections. 

So Yirtnoos imd so Noble s Deedirn, 

So Hanum for its Use, for Knowledge so Divine, 

as Abraham Cowley, the laureate of the new movement!^ wrote, 
was, in part, a protest against the credulity and supeiatitions of 
a credulous and superstitious age, and the word ‘natural,’ as 
used in the charter, was used in deliberate opposition to ‘super¬ 
natural,’ the aim of the society being, at any rate in part, to 
discourage divination and witchcraft 

We have said something about the brilliant band of physio¬ 
logists, headed by Harvey, who made the Stewart period remarkable 
in the annals of English science; though there were then other 
biologists less gifted than Harvey, but still leaders in their several 
fields. The recent invention of the microscope had given a great 
impetus to the study of the anatomical structure of plants and, 
later, of animals; and, in relation to this, we must not overlook 
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the work of Nehemiah Grew, who, with the Itailao Midpighi, may 
be considered a co-founder of the science of plant-auatomy. 

Nehemiah Grew studied at Pembroke hall, Cambridge, and after¬ 
wards took his doctor’s degree at Leyden. He published numerous 
treatises d^ing with the anatomy of vegetables, and with the 
comparative anatomy of trunks, roots, and so forth, illustrated 
by admirable, if somewhat diagrammatic, plates. Although 
essentially an anatomist, he made certain investigations into 
plant physiology and suggested many more. Perhai^s his most 
interesting contribution to botany, however, was his discovery 
that flowering plants, like animals, have male and female sexes. 
It seems odd to reflect that this discovery is only about 260 yeara 
old. When Grew began to work, the study of botany was in a 
very neglected condition—^the old herbal had ceased to interest, 
and, with its contemporaiy, the bestiary, was disappearing from 
current use, while the work of some of Grew’s contemporaries, 
notably Robert Morison and John Ray, hastened their dis¬ 
appearance. Of these two systematists, Ray, on the whole, was the 
more succe^luL His classification of plants obtained in England 
untU the latter half of the eighteenth century, when it was gradually 
replaced by the linnaean method of classification. 

But Ray has other claims on our regard. He and Francis 
Willnghby, both of Trinity college, attacked a similar problem in 
the anim^ kingdom. Willnghby was the only son of wealthy and 
titled parents, while Ray was the son of a village blacksmith. 
But the older universities are great levellers, and Ray succeeded 
in infuring into his frilow student at Cambridge his own genuine 
love for natural history. With Willughby, he started forth on his 
methodicdl investigations of animals and plants in all the accessible 
parts of the world. Willughby died young and bequeathed a 
small benefaction and his manuscripts to his older friend. After 
h£s death, Ray undertook to revise and complete his Ornithologyj 
and therein paid great attention to the internal anatomy, to the 
habits and to the of most of the birds he described. He, farther, 


edited Willughb/s HiMory Fishes, but perpetuated the mistake 
of his predecessors in retaihing whales among that group. In 
rather rari^iaiMs mood, he argues that the fish which swallowed 
Jonah beetk a riiarjk. Perhaps the weakest of their 

three great histories^-tlm Mistory ImeeU—ms such owing 
to the fitct that e^ted it in his old age. 

Bay was alwa^ :|^^^ $^d naturalist^ and his catalogues of 
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sum up the contributions of this great naturalist in the words of 
MiaU: 

Darhigr his long and starennons life he introduced many lasting improve¬ 
ments—faller descriptions, better definitions, better associations, better 
sequences. He strove to rest his distinctions upon knowledge of stmctnre, 
which he personally investigated at every opportunity.... His greatest 
single improvement was the division of the herbs into Monocotyledons mid 
IMcotyledons 

Robert Hooke, a Westminster boy and, later, a student at 
Christ Church, was at once instructor and assistant to Boyle. 
The y^r that the Royal Society received their charter, they 
appointed Hooke curator, and his duty was Ho furnish the 
Society’ every day they met with three or four considerable 
experiments. This amazing task he fulfilled in spite of the fact 
that Hhe fabrication of instruments for experiments was not 
commonly known to workmen,’ and that he never received * above 
' £50 a year and that not certain.’ Hooke was a man of amazing 
versatility, very self-confident, attacking problems in all branches 
of science, greatly aiding their advance, but avid of fame. 

In person but dispimible, being crooked and low in nature and as he grew 
older more and more deformed. He was always very pale and lean and 
latterly nothing but dcin and bone^. 

His active, jealous mind conceived that almost every discovery of 
his time had been there initiated; and this anxiety to claim Apriority ’ 
induced Newton to suppress his treatise OptiAX until after the date 
of Hooke’s death. His book Micrographia, H most excellent 
piece, of which I am very proud,’ as Pepys has it, is the record of 
what a modern schoolboy newly introduced to the microscope would 
write down. Yet he was undoubtedly, although not a lovable 
character, the best ’mechanic of his age.’ 

British physiology, which had started magnificently with 
Harvey, and had continued under Mayow, de Mayerne and others, 
was carried forward by Stephen Hales, at one time fellow of 
Corf>us Ohristi college, Cambridge, and for years perpetual curate 
at Teddington. He was a born experimenter, and, as a student, 
worked in the ’elaboratory of Trinity College,* which had been 
established un4cr the rule of Bentley, ever anxious to make his 
college the leader in every kind of learning. Sachs has pointed 
out that, during the eighteenth century, the study of the anatomy 
of plants made but little progress; but there was a very real 

* The Early NaturaUeUi L. C. MiaU, Loudon, 1912. 

* Waller’a Life qf Hooke, 1705. 
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advance in our knowledge of plant physiology. This, in the main, 
was due to Hales; he investigated the rate of transpiiaiaon and 
held views as to the force Causing the ascent of sap which have 
recently come to their own; he recognised that Ihe air might 
be a source of food for the plant and ‘connected the assimilative 
function of leaves with the action of light,’ though he foiled to 
find the mode of the interaction. He worked much on gases, and 
paved the way for Priestley and others by devising methods of 
collecting them over watmr. Hales, this ‘poor, good, primitive 
creature/ as Horace Walpole called him, was not less remarkable 
as an investigator of animal physiology, and was the first to 
measure the blood-pressure, and the rate of flow in the capillaries. 
Sir Francis Darwin states: 

In first opening the way to a correct appreciation of blood-pressore Hales* 
work may rank second in importance to HarTey*8 in founding the modera 
science of physiology. 

.He was, further,,a%man of ‘ many inventions,’ especially in the fields 
of ventilation and hygiene. 

The beginning of our period coincides with the formation of 
public museums. Previous to the Stewart times, collections of 
‘natural objects ’ were, for the most part, housed in churchy in the 
houses of the greai^ in coffee-houses and in the shops of apothe¬ 
caries ; but now public libraries were being established, and, in many 
of these, botanical, geological and especially zoological specimens 
found a home. In more than one Cambrid^ college, the library 
still ^ves shelter to a skeleton, a relic of the time when anatomy 
was taught within the college walli^; and, at this day, the curious, 
and, at times, inconvenient, yoke joining the museum at South 
Kensington with the museum in Bloomsbury testifies to this 
primitive state of afodrs. 

In 1728, John Woodward bequeathed his ‘Fossils, a vast quan¬ 
tities of Ores, Minerals and Shells, with other curiosities well 
worth viewing’ to Cambridge university; it was housed in the 
university library and formed llie nucleus about which the present 
magnificent museum has collected. For many years, the Boyal 
Society mamtcdn^ u museum which, at one time, contained ‘the 
stones ti^i^ Cttt’ef Bdca^’s heart in a silver box/... 
‘ a petrifii^ Jiaii, ^ of an antelope which died in St James’ 

Pari^ a petrifi^^foetus‘a bottle full of stag’s tears.’ The 
trusted of Ore^^^; C(filege assigned the long gallery as a home 
for ^ese and ol^but, when the society, in 1781, 
migrated to cpilqdtioti was handed over 
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to the British Museum. The charter of the last named is dated 
1763, and its beginnings were the library of Sir Robert Cotton, 
which the nation had purchased in 1700, and the collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, which were now purchased with the proceeds of 
a lottery, set on foot for this purpose. The collections of this 
‘General Repository,’ as the act of 1763 called the museum, were 
kept together until the middle of the nineteenth century, when, 
after long delay, the natural history objects were transferred to 
South Kensington and housed in a building which, in all respects, 
was worthy of the Board of Works of the time. 

John IVadescant and his son of the same name accumulated 
and stored in south Lambeth a ‘ museum which was considered to 
be the most extensive in Europe at that time.’ It was acquired in 
1669 by Elias Ashmole, and, with his own collections, passed 
by gift, twenty-three years later, to Oxford university, the whole 
forming the nucleus of the present Ashmolean museum. 

Want of space precludes the consideration of other museums; 
but it may be remarked that the earlier collectors got together 
their treasures much as schoolboys now collect, their taste was 
universal and no rarity was too trivial for their notice. Such collec¬ 
tions excited popular interest, and ‘ a museum of curiosities ’ was 
often an added attraction to the London coffee-house. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, the coffee-house part of the enterprise was 
dropped, and the museum, with an entrance-fee and a priced cata¬ 
logue, formed a source of revenue to many a collector, most 
of whom were not too scrupulous in their identifications. The 
dime museums in the Bowery, New York, are their modem 
successors. These museums were of little scientific or educational 
value; at best, they stimulated the imagination of the uninformed, 
or allowed a child to see with his own eyes something he had read 
about in his books. The normal, as a rale, was passed by, the 
abnormal treasured. Ethnographical objects were collected, not 
so much to arouse in the spectator a desire to study seriously 
‘ y* beastlie devices of y* heathen ’ as to excite and startle him 
with their rough unfinish, on the one hand, and their high finish 
on the other. The collections of the museums were ill arranged, 
inaccurately labelled and inaccessible to students; the staff 
were wholly inad^uate and mainly dependent for their living 
on admission fees. It was not until the nineteenth centui^ 
was well advanced that a systematic and scientific attempt 
was made to identify specimens accurately, to arrange them 
logically, to label th^ fully and, further, to collect in the 
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nmeen by the fleeting vWtor, rast 
of material for the inTeeti^tion of fl»e gennine atudffllt and 

Museums as centres of real education, not as plac^ of wonder 
and vacant amazement, are almost aflfeirs of our time, and it 
was not until the twentieth century that oflScial ^des were 
appointed to explain their treasures to the enquiring visitor. 
Even today, the system of weekly lectures on the contents of a 
museum which obtains largely on the other side of the Atlantic 
is, with us, only beginning. 

We must not omit to mmition the magnificent museum of the 
Itoyal coUege of Surgeons, in London, which incorpora^ the 
Hunterian collection brought together by John Hunter, and which 
has been growing ever since his time. Of its kind, it is without a 

rival in the world. ^ 

During the seventeenth century, men of science still, to a 

great extent, remained the gifted amateurs they were at the time 
of the foundatibn of the Royal Society; and yet they were very 
successful in establishing many institutions which had a grater 
effect on the advance of biological sciences than their founders 

foroBftW* 

Towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Oxford 
botanic garden had been founded (1621), which was foUowed, in 
1667, by the opening of the Edinburgh botanic garden, and, in 1673, 
by the foundation of the Chelsea physic garden, by the Apothe¬ 
caries’ company. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Glasgow followed suit. By this time, many of the universities had 
chairs of botany, and botany and anatomy were the first biological 
sriences represented by professorial chairs in this country. In 
1724,* a chair was established at Cambridge, with Bradley as 
its first jMTofsssor; but be and his immediate foUowerti had little 
success and, for the most part, were non-resident Oxfoid 
followed, in 1734, and Dillenius was the first to occupy the chair, 
which had been founded by William Sherrard. The botanic 
garden at Oxford, howevw, had been in existence for many years. 
At Caml^^ge, it was not tUl 1759 that Walker founded the 
botanic Which, at riiat time, occupied the northern site 

of tiie .{^resent myuiswms of sdence. The fine specimen of the 
the tiee which yields the Chinese impeiM yellow 
dye, is the hwft ai^ only manorial of this old botanic garden. 
In 1766, Kow gair^p!%oti|l^hll3r in possession of the Capel fiunily, 
were combined ^dens, tfeen. occupied by the 
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princeas Augusta, widow of Frederick, prince of Wales. In fact, 
this lady may be re^rded as the foundress of Kew, which, since 
her time, has played the leading part in the dissemination of 
botanical knowledge throughout the world. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Linnaean 
system of classification had been generally adopted in Great 
Britain, and, in the year 1783, Sir James Edward Smith secured, 
from the mother of Linnaeus, for £1050, the entire Linnaean 
collections. These did not, however, reach these islands without 
an effort on the part of the Swedish government to retrieve 
them. Indeed, it sent a man-of-war after the ship which 
transported them. 

Following on this acquisition. Smith, in 1788, founded the 
Linnaean society, the immediate effect of which, perhaps, was 
to bring about a revolution in the mode of publishing scien¬ 
tific literature From the fir^ the Linnaean society issued 
journals and transactions instead of books or treatises; their 
publications took the form of memoirs read before the society. 
In this r^pect, the Linnaean society set a fashion which has been 
consistently followed by the numerous societies which since have 
sprung up. 

The Royal Society had taken all science as its province, and 
nothing in natural history was alien to* the activities of the 
Linnaean society ; but, with the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, societies began to spring up in the metropolis which 
devoted their energies to the advancement of one science alone. 

The earliest effort was that of the Royal Horticultural society, 
founded in 1803. Its first secretary was Joseph Sabine, to whom 
much of its earlier success was due. For a time, it undertook 
the training of gardeners and fdso sent collectors to foreign 
countries in search of horticultural rarities. It still does much 
^for horticulture, especially by its very successful fiower-shows. 

The Geological society of London was founded in 1807. It was 
partly the outcome of a previous club known as the Askesian 
society, and among the more prominent foundeis were William 
Babington, Humphry Davy, George Greenough and othera The 
meetings were at first held at the Freemasons’ tavern. The 
society, like many other learned societi^, now has rooms at 
Burlington house. 

The Zoological society of London for the advancement of 
zoology and animal physiology, and for the introduction of new 
and curious sulg®^ i^be miimal kingdom was founded in 
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1826 bj Sir Stamford Raffles, tilie wellknown trareller and governor 
In the east and the godfathm’ of J. Sabine, N. A. Vigors 

and other eminent naturalists. It was incorporated by royal 
charter in 1829. 

The Royal Botanic society was founded in 1839, and was 
granted an area of eighteen acres within the inner circle of 
Regent’s park, and here Marnock laid out the gardens very much 
as they still are. Shortly after its establishment, annual exhi> 
bitions or flower-shows. were begun, and such exhibitions, not 
entirely confined to flowers, are still one of the features of the 
society. 

Another society which has played a most useful part in the 
promotion of science is the Cambridge Philosophical society, 
founded in the year 1819, the only society outside the capit^ 
towns which possesses a royal charter. About the same time, 
the Dublin society (founded in 1731) assumed the title royal. 
The Edinburgh Royal society was founded in 1783; the date of its 
revised charter'is 1811. Many other societies in our chief towns 
did much to advance the cause of science; but they are too 
numerous to record here. 

Another institution which embraced all branches of science was 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, which was 
due largely to the enterprise of Brewster, Babbage and HerscheL 
It held its first meeting in York in the year 1831. The objects of 
its founders were 

to a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to sdentifto 
enqtniry, to promote the intercourse of those who onitiTate science in different 
parts the Britidi Empire with one another, and with foreign philosophers, 
to obtain a more general attention to the objects of science, and the remorat 
of any disadTantages of a public kind, which impede its progress. 

With certain exceptions, the books on biology during the last 
half of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth,. 
were largely treatises on cla^fication, or on the practical applica¬ 
tion, of the knowledge of plants, such as medical and agricultural 
works. It was dnrii^ this period, too, that certain magazines 
were started. Ourtls founded The BoUmml Magazine in the 
year 1787 * But ^ giuat increase of scientific journals only 
began #IUC ; many of those dealing with difflsrent 

branches bf bii^^oal siMce were first published about the 
mi^e of the 'UliukseeUth century. Among them may be men- 
ticned the foUoin^ vwjth the date of tiielr first appemrance; 
The 
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Zoclogisty 1843; Quarterly Journal of Mu^ 0 Be(^fncal ^Science, 
1863 ; 7^ Journal qf Hortimlture, 1862; TThe Geologwcd 
Ma^asm^y 1864; Th^ Jownial of Anatomy amJ Phyeiologyf 
1866. 

Great adTance was also being made in our knowledge of the 
flora and &ona of the British dominions beyond the si^as. Pro¬ 
minent among explorers was Sir Joseph Banks, who studied the 
flora of Newfoundland in 1766 and, later, accompanied by Solander 
and others, started with C!ook on his memorable voyage round 
the world in the * Endeavour.’ He returned to England in 
1771 and, during the following year, visited Iceland. Banks’s 
very extensive explorations helped to. make Kew the centre of 
botanical activity, an activity which soon became world-wide. 
It is worth recalling that his private secretary was the dis¬ 
tinguished botanist Robert Brown, to whom he bequeathed his 
herbarium and library. Brown took part in the celebrated expe¬ 
dition of Flinders to Australia, which started in 1801, and added 
greatly to our knowledge of the fauna and flora of Australasia. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Brown was the first to observe the 
cell-nucleus. This, as one of his biographers remarks, was *a 
triumph of genius,’ for Brown worked only with the simple 
microscope, and the technique of staining cells and tissues was 
then unknown. It is interesting to note that the nucleus was 
described and figured eight years before the surrounding proto¬ 
plasm attracted attention. In fact, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, repeated improvements in the microscope 
and in histological technique were demonstrating very clearly tlmt 
all living organisms, whether plant or animal, consist either of 
a mngle cell or a complex of cells, and that they all began life 
as a single cellular unit 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, men of science 
Bpecialised less than now. Each branch of science was smaller, 
and more than one branch could be grasped and studied by 
the same observer. Among such men were J. S. Henslow and 
Adam Sedgwick, the prime movers in the founding of the Cam¬ 
bridge Hiilosopliical society. Henslow, at firsts devoted special 
attention to conchology, entomology and geology. He was a 
professor of mineralogy at twenty-six, and with that power of 
quick change of chair, once more prevalent than now, he became 
professor of botany the following year. He was succeeded 
in the cheur of mineralogy by Whewell, which recalls the fiict 
that WhewelTs Hietory qf the IndueUve SeimeeSt one of the 
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vellknown Bridgewater treaUeeSt plajed a large part in tibie 
thouglit of our great-grandpareota Henslow was among the 
first to insist upon practical work in his botanical classes. His 
dass dissected living plants, and investigated and recorded such 
structure as they could make out. He provided them witii 
proper aj^iaratus for dissections, and he saw that they studied 
the physiology and the minute anatomy of plants as well as 
external features. 

Another striking feature of the British botanists of a hundred 
years ago was their determined and steady effort to replace the 
artificial Linnaean system by a more natural one. Prominent 
among the men who gradually evolved a sounder view of the 
interrelationship of plants were the elder Hooker, Robert Brown, 
Sir Josfph Banks (‘the greatest Englishman of his time’), Bentham 
and, especially, John Bindley. Bindley was professor at the newly- 
founded university college in Gower street; and this institution 
took a very prominent part in the science of the century, being 
untrmnmelled by'restrictions which sorely retarded the advance¬ 
ment of scieni^ at the older universities. 

Plant pathology was, also, coming to the fore, and Miles 
Joseph Berkeley was establishing a pennanent reputation as a 
systematic mycologist He has, indeed, been called the origi¬ 
nator and founder of plant pathology, and was the first to 
recognise the economic importance of many fungoid plant 
diseases. His work on PhytopMhora infestam —^the potato fungus 
—(1846) is still a classic. 

Another branch of science, of less economic but of more 
academic interest, was plant palaeontology, which, under Witham, 
Binney and Williamson—the last named was elected, in 1851, 
professor of natural history, anatomy and physiology at the 
newly-founded Owens collie, Manchester—was rapidly forging 
ahea^ at miy rate in the north of England. Here, cldefly, the 
foundations were being laid for the very remarkable advances 
which have been made in this branch of the subject since the 
last 'quu4>er of the nineteenth century. 

Modem geology, in Great Britain, might be said to begin with 
James Hutton, wim, after taking the degree of doctor of medicine 
at Beyd^, ^voted himself to the cultivation of a small estate, 
inherited hlf fi^ther, and to practical chemistry. Hie lucrative 
residts of the hitter en^ajrment enabled him to give himself up 
wholly to 8Gieoiifio\pt»^tK His agricultural studies, especially 
during Ms i^^.a fiumier in Ko^l^ interested him in 
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the yarious sediments deposited either by rivers or seas, and he 
recognised that much of the present land had once been below 
the sea. But he also investigated the movements of strata and the 
origin of igneous rocks, and especially the nature and relations 
of granite. The great and distinctive feature of Hutton’s work 
in geology is the strictly inductive method applied throughout. 
He maintained Hhat the great masses of the earth are the same 
everywhere.’ He ‘saw no occasion to have recourae to the 
agency of any preternatural cause in explaining what actually 
occurs,’ and he remarks that, ‘ the result therefore of our present 
enquiry is, that we find no vestige of a beginning—no prospect 
of an end.’ 

John Playfair, a pupil and friend of Hutton, issued, in 1802, 
a volume entitled lUmtratwm qf the HvtUmian Theory, of the 
Earth, Playfair, to quote Sir A. Geikie’s words, was ‘ gifted with 
a clear penetrating mind, a rare faculty of orderly logical arrange¬ 
ment, and an English style of altogether remarkable precision and 
elegance.’ He was an able exponent of his master’s views and 
capable of adding many observations and contributions of his own 
to his convincing sketch of the Huttonian theory. 

William Smith, whom Sedgwick called the ‘father of English 
Geology,’ became interested in the structure of the earth’s crust, 
at first, from a land-surveyor’s and engineer’s point of view. He 
was one of the earliest to recognise that each of the strata he 
studied carefully contains animal and plant fossils peculiar to 
itself, by which it can be identified. In 1815, he published his 
geological map of England and Wales; and, between 1794 and 
1821, he issued separate geological maps of many English counties. 
Further he is responsible for introducing many terms—‘ arbitrary 
and somewhat uncouth,' as Sedgwick remarked—^which have 
become the verbal currency of Britirii geology. 

Adam Sedgwick, whose x^orsonality made a deep impression 
on his university, was appointed Woodwardian professor of 
geology in 1818, and threw himself, with surprising vigour, into a 
subject which, to him, at that time, was almost ne.ir. He was 
great as a teacher and as an exponent of his science, bring gifted 
with eloquence, and, as founder of the Sedgwick museum, he 
greatly enlarged the collection got together by John Woodward, 
who established the professorship. From 1819 to 1823, he worked 
chiefly in the south and east of England; then, he turned his 
attention to Lake-land and, afterwards, in 1827f to Scotland (with 
Murchison). In 1829, he went abroad with Murchison, visiting 
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parts of Germany and the eastern Alps, the result being an 
important joint paper on the latter (1829-30X In the long vaca¬ 
tion of 1831, he attacked the problem of the ancient rocks in the 
northern part of Wales, which, owing to the absence of good 
maps or easy communication, the complicated structure of the 
country and the frequent rarity or imperfect preservation of its 
foasils, presented exceptional difficulties. In that and the follow¬ 
ing summer (as well as in some later visits), he ascertained the 
general succession of the rocks from the base of the Cambrian to 
the top of the Bala, or of the whole series afterwards called Cam¬ 
brian and lower Silurian (more recently Ordovician). Laborious 
fieldwork became more, difficult after an iUness in 1839; but he 
continued to extend and publish the results of his investigations 
in Wales, in the Lake district and in the Permo-Triassic strata 
of north-eastern England. Though he was a liberal in politics, 
h)s inclinations as a geologist were conservative. 

George Julius Poulett Scrope, by his studies of volcanic dis¬ 
tricts in Italy, Sicily and Germany, and especially by his memoir 
on the volcanoes of central France, and by his observations on the 
erosion of valleys by rivem, did much to extend and confirm the 
views of Hutton and Playfiiir. His remarks, also, on the lamination 
and cleavage of rocks were highly suggestive; in fact, but for the 
interruptions of politics, he would have hardly fallen behind his 
friend Charles LyelL 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the belief in a 
universal deluge was widely held by geologists. William Buckland, 
in his Bjdiqma/& DUuvkmae (1823), supported his belief by his 
‘ Observations on the Organic Remains contained in Caves, Fissures 
and Diluvial Gravel.’ But, both he and Sedgwick, without giving 
up the view of a universal flood, abandoned, to some extent, the 
evidence on which, at one time, they had based their belief. 

Another geologist of great eminence was H. T. de la Beche, 
whose ancestors really did come over with the Normans. His 
Geological Mamud was spoken of, at the time, as the best work of 
its kind which had appeared in our country; and his Bepori on the 
Geology qf CormocUlj Devon amd West Som&red, (1839) is a 
mastm'ly production. He occupied himself for a long time in 
makipg 'a geological survey of parts of Devon and Dorset on 
one-ii^ drffiiaheb and was appointed, in 1832, by govern¬ 
ment to conduct the geological survey of En^and, in which posi¬ 
tion he superinteni^, the erection of the Jermyn street museum. 

Tbe.urterest of Charles Lyell in geology was aroused by 
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the fascinating lecturos of Buckland. He was trained, at first, for 
the law; but his legal studies were arrested by a weakness in his 
eyes, which, for a considerable time, prevented any continuous 
reading, and troubled him more or less throughout life. But this 
enforced rest enabled him to devote himself to geology, and, in 
1824, he began systematic travel for that purpose. About 1827, 
his future book— The Principles of ecology —^began to take a 
definite shape in his mind. In the spring of that year, with the 
Murchisons, he visited Auvergne, passing to the south of France and 
to the north of Italy as far as the Vicentine and the Euganean hills. 
Thence he went to Naples and Sicily, studying not only their 
volcanic districts, but, also, the tertiary fossils of other parts of 
Italy, returning to London after an absence of more than three- 
quartera of a year. The first volume of The Principles appeared 
in 1831, while he was travelling in France and studying the extinct 
volcanoes of Olot in Spain, the second volume early in 1832 and 
the third in 1833. At a later date, the book was divided, the first 
two volumes retaining the title Prindples^ and the third appearing, 
in 1838, as The Elements of Geology. During these years, he con¬ 
tinued his studies of European geology, extending his journeys to 
Denmark and Scandinavia. In 1841, he began a twelvemonth’s 
journey in Canada and North America, an account of which is 
given in Travels in North Ameriea^ published early in 1846. The 
same year he revisited that continent, making a much more 
extended journey in the United. States, which is recounted in his 
Second Visit etc., published in 1849. He returned, for shorter visits, 
in 1852 and 1853, and, in 1854, went to Madeira and the Canary 
islands. During the years between 1842 and 1859, he continued 
his work in various parts of Europe, and, in the latter year, 
appeared Darwin’s Origin of Spedes. The study of this book 
cotnpleted Lyell’s conversion to the views expressed by Darwin S 
and he also investigated the evidence in fiivour of the early 
existence of man. 

The results of these studies, with an account of the glacial 
epoch, form the Hrilogy’ entitled The AntiepiUy of Man, which 
appeared early in 1863. , After this time, his journeys, necessarily, 
be(»une shorter, though his interest in geology continued to be 
as keen as ever, till, after a period of increasing weakness, he 
died in February 1873. 

Henry Clifton Sorby made his mark in more than one depart¬ 
ment of science, to which a sufficiency of income enabled h^ to 

1 Prior to that he had beeo soeptual. Bee Barvin, Life and Lettere, voL n, p. 239. 
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devote his life; bat he will always be remembered as the &ther 
of microscopic petrology. Thin slices of hard bodies had already 
been made for examination under the microscope; but Sorby was 
the first to perceive the value of this method for the examination 
of rocks in general In 1849, he made the first transparent section 
of one with his own hands, publishing his first petrographi(»l 
study in 1861. In a few years, his example had been followed 
both in England and in other countries, and the result has been 
a vast increase in our knowledge of the mineral composition 
and structures of rocks, and of many difficult problems in their 
history. 

■ Sir Roderick Impey Murchison was descended from a well- 
known Scottish clan living in Eoss-shire. He was brought up in 
the army and took part in several of the engagements under 
Wellesley in Portugal and Moore in Galicia. He was a man of means, 
anid having, at an early date, retired from the army, he occupied 
himself at first with active sports of a country gentleman. But, 
his attention ha^ng been turned to science by Sir Humphry Davy, 
he very soon became an eager and enthusiastic geologist At first, 
he especially devoted himself to the rocks of Sussex, Hants and 
Surrey. Later, he explored the volcanic regions of Auvergne 
and other parts of France, and of Italy, the Tyrol and Switzerland, 
and, together with Sedgwick, published much on the geology of 
the Alps. But it waa not till 1831 that Murchison began his real 
life’s work, which was a definite enquiry into the stratification of 
the rocks on the border of Wales. The result of his labours, 
published in 1839, was the establishment of the Silurian system 
and the record of strata older than and different from any that had 
hitherto been described in these islands. In 1837, he and Sedgwick, 
by thdr work in the south-west of England and the Rhineland, 
established the Ilevonian system; and, in 1840, he extended his 
investigations from Gennany to Russia. In the following year, at 
the desire of the Tsar, he travelled over a considerable part of 
that country as far as the XTral mountains on the east and the sea 
of Azov on the south. In 1855, he was a^jpointed director general 
of the ^oiogical survey and director of. the museum in Jermyn 
street, , in of which posts he succeeded Sir Henry de la Beche. 
Towards end Qf;hk life, he founded a chair of geology and 

mineralo^ at KdMbuiigh. 

William Bucklsn4 perhaps, better known as a teacher 
and as an expemenjt i^ ids sdenee than for any very outstanding 
original invWtigat^ bn him ih geology. Unlike 
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Sedgwick, however, he had made a systematic study of his subject 
before he was appointed, in 1813, reader of mineralogy at Oxford. 
In this post, he so aroused the interest of his students that a 
readership in geology was specially endowed by the Treasury six 
years later, of which he was the first holder. He was a man of 
many accomplishments, and he by no means confined his attention 
to geology. He entered with great zest into many practical 
questions of the day, especially such as affected agriculture and 
sanitary science. In 1845, he was appointed dean of Westminster, 
and, shortly after this, his health began to decline. 

We have mentioned above that men of science were less 
specialised at the earlier part of our period than they have now 
become. It is a peculiar feature of British science that many of 
its most successful researchers were amateurs—gifted not only 
with brains but with wealth. Many of those whose names we 
mention held no kind of professional or academic posts. Even 
the holding of professorial chairs in the earlier part of the nine¬ 
teenth century usually involved teaching in more than one science. 
To the year 1866, the professor of anatomy at Cambridge was 
responsible for the teaching of zoology as well as for that of 
anatomy. In many other places, the professorship of zoology was 
responsible for what teaching there was in animal physiology, and, 
in the London hospitals, strictly scientific subjects were then 
taught by doctors in practice who were on the staff of the hospital 
It was not till the year 1883 that Michael Foster was appointed to 
the professorship of physiology at Cambridge, though, as praelector 
in that subject at Trinity college, he had been building up a great 
physiologicEd school for several years. 

On the zoological side, one of the most productive morpho¬ 
logical anatomists of the nineteenth century was Richard Owen, 
Hunterian professor and, later, conservator of the museum of the 
Royal college of Surgeons. In 1856, he became superintendent 
of the natural history branch of the British Museum, and this post 
he held until 1884. He added greatly to our knowledge of animal 
structure by his successful dissection of many rare forms, such as 
the pearly nautilus, limvlus, lingula, aptefryx and others, and, 
following on the lines of Cuvier, he was particularly su<x^fu] in 
reconstructing extinctj vertebrates. Another considerable adduce 
he made in science was the introduction of the terms ‘homologous* 
and ‘analogous.* His successor in both his posts. Sir William 
Flower, an authority on cetacea and on mammals in general, took 
an active part in arranging the contents of the museums under his 
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charge in such a way as to teach the intelligent puUic a lesson in 
morphology and dassification. 

Throu^out the century, repeated attempts had been made to 
classify the members of the animal kingdom on a natural basis, 
but, until their anatomy and, indeed, their embiyology had been 
sufficiently explored, these attempts proved somewhat vain. As 
late as 1869, Huxley classified sponges with ProtozoOf JSchmo- 
derma with Scdedda and Tvmeates with Polyzoa and BrcuMo- 
poda. By the middle of the century, much work had been 
done in sorting out the animal kingdom on a natural basis, and 
Vaughan Thompson had already shown that Fhtatra was not 
a. hydroid, but a member of a new group which he named 
Po^fzoa. Although hardly remembered now, he demonstrated, 
by tracing their development, that Cirripedia are not molluscs; 
he ^tablished the fact that they began life as free-swimming 
Oruatacm\ he, again, it was who showed that PerUcusrinvs is 
the larval form of the feather-star, Antedon, 

Among marine biologisfs of eminence was Edward Forbes, 
who was the first to investigate the distribution of marine 
organisms at various depths in the sea; and he it was who de¬ 
fined the areas associated with the bathymetrical distribution of 
marine life, and pointed out that, as we descend into depths below 
fifty fathoms, vegetable life tends to fade away and that aquatic 
organisms become more and more modified. 

The custom of naturalists to go on long voyages was still main¬ 
tained. The younger Hooker accompanied Sir James Ross in the 
^Erebus* on his voyage in search of the south magnetic pole; Huxley 
sailed on the ‘ Rattlesnake ’ with Owen Stanley, and, on this voyage, 
laid the foundation of his remarkable knowledge of the structure 
of marine annnals; Darwin sailed on the ‘Beagle' (1831—6) and, 
among the many l^ults of this memorable voyage, was his theory 
of the structure and origin of coral-reefs. The invention of 
telegraphy indirectly brought about a great advance in our know¬ 
ledge of deep-sea &una. It was necessary to survey the routes. 
up<m which the large ocemiic cables were to be laid, and, by the 
inventions of new sonqding and dredging instruments, it was 
becoming possible to secure samples of the bottom &una as well 
as of iml^stra^tfim^ which it existed. Other names 
that occur in ebunhetton Wbb deep-sea dredging are those of 
Sir Wyvilie Thontso^ of W. H Cmpenter and of J. Gwyn Jeffireys. 

But by &r the and, up to the present rime, 

unrivalled attmnpt.tipadlye riie afysteries of the seas was that of 
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H.M.S. ^Challenger/ which was despatched by the admiralty at 
the close of the year 1872, the results of whose voyage have 
appeared in some eighty quarto volumes. The results of the 
exploration of the sea by the ‘Challenger’ have never been 
equalled. In one respect, however, they were disappointing. It 
had been hoped that, in the deeper abysms of the sea, creatures 
whom we only know as geological, fossilised, bony specimens, 
might be found in the flesh; but, with one or two exceptions— 
and these of no great importance—such were not found. Neither 
did any new type of organism appear. Nothing, in fact, was 
dredged from the depths or found in the tow-net that did not flt 
into the larger groups which already had been established before 
the ‘ Challenger ’ was thought of. On the other hand, many new 
methods of research were developed during this voyage, and 
with it will ever be associated the names of Wyville Thomson, 
mentioned above, Moseley, John Murray and others who, happily, 
are still with us. 

During the nineteenth century, many other expeditions left 
Great Britain to explore the natural history of the world, some 
the result of public, some of private, enterprise. They are too 
numerous to mention. But a word must be said about the 
wonderful exploration of centred America which has just been com¬ 
pleted, under the auspices of F. D. Goodman and O. Salvin. The 
results are incorporated in a series of magnificently illustrated 
quarto volumes which have been issued during the last thirty-six 
years. Fifty-two of these relate to zoology, five to botany and 
six to archaeology. Nearly forty thousand species of animals 
have been describe, of which about twenty thousand are new, 
and nearly twelve thousand species of plants. There are few 
remote and partially civilised areas of the world whose zoology 
and botany are on so secure a basis, and this is entirely owing 
to the munificence and enterprise of the above mentioned men of 
science. 

. With regard to our own shores, one of the features of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century has been the establishment 
of marine biological stations, the largest of which is that of the 
Marine Biological association at Plymouth. The Gatty laboratory 
at St Andrews, the laboratories at port Erin in the isle of Man, 
and at Cullercoats, have, also, for many years, being doing ad¬ 
mirable work. All these establishments have devoted much 
technical skill and time to solve fishery and other economical 
problems connected with our seas. 
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By for the most important event in the history of biology in 
the nineteenth century was the publication, in 1859, of The Origin 
of Species This statement might be strengthened, for the publi¬ 
cation of this book changed the whole trend of thought not only 
in biology, not only in other sciences, but in the whole intellectual 
outldok of the world. There were, of course, many British 
evolutionists before Darwin, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Charles Darwin's grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, Wells, Patrick 
Matthew, Pritchard, Grant, Herbert—some of these writers even 
hinted at natural selection. Above all, Robert Chambers, whose 
Vestiges of Creation remained anonymous until after his death, 
strongly pressed the view tibat new species of animals were being 
evolved from simpler types. 

During the incubatory period of Darwin’s great work, as Alfred 
Newton has remarked, systematists, both in zoology and botany, 
had been feeling great searchings of heart as to the immutabOity 
of species. There was a general feeling in the air that some light 
on this subject 'would shortly appear. As a recent writer has 
reminded us, 

In stndyina? the history of Evolutionary ideas, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that there are two perfectly ^stinot lines of thoujfht.... First. The 
conviction that species are not immutable, but that, by some means or other, 
new forms of life are derived from pre-existing ones. Secondly. The con¬ 
ception of some process or processes, by which this change of old forms into 
new ones may be explained^. 

Now, as we have seen, the first of these lines of thought had been 
accepted by many writers. Darwin’s great merit was that he 
conceived a process by means of which this evolution in the 
organic kingdom could be explained. 

After his return from the voyage in the * Beagle,’ and after a 
short residence in London, Darwin, in 1842, settled at the village 
of Down in Kent, and here it was, he says, ‘ I can remember the 
very spot on the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the 
solution occurred to me.' The ^solution’ was * natural selection 
fay means of the survival of the fittest' Darwin had written out 
his views so ^urly as 1842, but he had confided them only to 
a few, and were it not for a strange coinddence, they might We 
remained in manttscript even later than 1858. 

For, in the sprittl of 1858, Alfred Russel Wallace, a traveller 
and explore who made Ms living as a collector, was lying 
sick of lever at and Ms thoughts turned, as Dare’s 

had done yeaiw b^Ote^Vto; the writings of Malthus^ of Jesus 
Tiu Coming ef M W., Cluabri4g«« llilS. “ * On PopvMtioa. 
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college, Cambridge The idea of natural selection flashed across 
his mind. He lost no time in setting it down in writing and in 
sending it to Darwin by the next post The story is too well 
known to repeat here with what mutual magnanimity Wallace and 
Darwin behaved. Each always gave the other the fullest credit 
of the inspiration. 

The publication of The Origin ^edee naturally aroused 
immense opposition and heated controversy. But Darwin was no 
controversialist Patient and entirely unresponsive under abuse, 
he was, at the same time, eager for criticism (knowing that it might 
advance the truth). His views offended, not only old-fashioned 
naturalists, but theologians and clerics. Huxley wrote shortly 
after Darwin’s death, 

None have foiijrht better, and none have been more fortunate, than Charles 
Darwin. He found a great truth trodden underfoot, reriled by bigots, and 
ridiculed by all the world; he lived long enough to see it, chiefly by his own 
efforts, irrefragably established in science, inseparably incorporated with the 
common thoughts of men, and only hated and feared by those who would 
revile, but dare not. What shall a man desire more than this^? 

Darwin, also, was fortunate in his supporters, though some of 
the leading biologists of the time—conspicuous among them was 
Owen—^rejected the new doctrine. In Hooker, on the botanical side, 
in Huxley, on the zoological side, and in Lyell, on the geological 
side, he found three of the ablest intellects of his country and 
of his century as championa Hone of these agreed on all points 
with his leader; but all three gave a more than general adherence to 
his principles and a more than generous aid in promulgating his 
doctrine. Lyell was an older man, and his Prindjiles of Gmlogy 
had long been a classic. This book inspired students destined to 
become leaders in the revolution of thought which* was taking 
place in the last half of the nineteenth century. One of these 
writes: 

Were I to assert that if the Principles of Geology had not been written, 
we should never have had the Origin of Species^ I think I should not be going 
too far: at all events, I can safely assert, from several conversations I had 
with Dmrwin, that he would have most unhesitatingly agreed in that opinion^. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, whose great experience as a traveller and a 
systematic botanist^ and one who had in his time the widest know¬ 
ledge of the distribution of plants, was of invaluable assistance to 
Darwin on the botanical side of his reseanfli«3. Those who 

1 Huxley, T. H., CcUeeted E$tay», vol. n, p. 247. 

* Judd, 3, W. cp. 
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remember Hooker will remember bim as a man of ripe ex¬ 
perience sound judgment and a very evenly balanced mind. But 
all these high and by no means common qualities were combined 
with caution, and with a critical &culty which was quite invaluable 
to Darwin at this juncture. Huxley was of a somewhat different 
temperament. He was rather proud of the fact that he was 
named after the doubting apostle; but, whatever Huxley doubted, 
he never doubted himself. He had clear-cut ideas which he was 
capable of expressing in* the most vigorous and the most culti¬ 
vated English. Both on platform and on paper he was a keen 
controversialist He contributed much to our knowledge of 
morphology. But never could he have been mislakeu for a 
field-naturalist In the latter part of his life he was drawn away 
from pure science by the demands of public duty, and he was, 
undoubtedly, a power in the scientific world. For he was ever 
one of that small band in England who united scientific accuracy 
and scientific traiping with influence on the political and official 
life of the countay. 

It is somewhat curious that the immediate effect of the publi¬ 
cation of The Origin of Species and of the acceptance of its 
theories by a considerable and ever-increasing number of experts 
did not lead to the progress of research along the precise lines 
Darwin himself had followed. To trace the origin of animals and 
plants and their interconnection was still the object of zoologists 
and botanists, but the more active researchers of the last part 
of the ninete^th century attacked the problem from standpoints 
in the main other than that of Dahvin. The accurate description 
of bodily structure and the anatomical comparison of the various 
organs was the subject of one school of investigators: Rolleston’s 
Formt of Animat re-edited by Hatchett Jackson, Huxley’s 
Vertebrate and Invertebrate Zoologies, and Milnes MarshaU’s 
pTO^ical Zoology testify to this. Another school took up with 
gr^t enthusiasm tiie investigation of animal embryology, the 
finest output of which was Balfour’s Text-hook qf Embryology, 
published in 1880. Francis Maitland Balfour occupied a chair, 
especially created for him at Cambridge university, in 1883, 
and, for a tim^ Cambridge became a centre for this study, and 
Balfour’s Se<%wldt, carried on the tradition. Members of 
yet anoiher schtn^l demoted themselves to the minute structure 
of the cell and to yaiious changes which the nucleus under¬ 
goes during oell*^vl^4i. .Aldhial histology has, however, been 
cMefly associated wMh idiy^olcsgy; and, as this <^pter is^ already 
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greatly overweighted, we have had to leave physiology on one 
side. The subjects of degeneration, as shown by such forms as 
the sessile tunicate, the parasitic Crustacea and many internal 
parasitic worms, with * the last of which the name of Oobbold 
is associated, also received attention, and increased interest was 
shown in the pathogenic influence of internal parasites upon 
their hosts. 

Towards the end of our period, a number of new schools of 
biological thought arose. As Judd,tells us : 

Hutationism, Hendelism, WeismanniSm, Neo-Lamarckism, Biometrics, 
Ensenics and what not are heiag diligently exploited. But all of these 
rigorous growths have their real roots in Darwinism. If we study Darwin’s 
corresiiondenoe, and the snccessiTe essays in which he embodied his riews at 
different periods, we shall find, variation by mutation (or per saltum), the 
influence of environment, the question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters and similar problems were constantly present to Darwin’s ever 
open mind, his views upon them changing from time to time, as fresh facts 
were gathered. 

Like everything else, these new theories are deeply rooted in 
the past. 



CHAPTER IX 


ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE 

The early classical culture of Ireland, her literary technique 
in her native Gaelic and the equipment of solid learning that 
enabled her missionaries to evangelise much of western Europe, 
have always been a source of puzzled surprise to the modem 
historian. 

Only quite recently has the veil been lifted from this perplexing 
historical problem^ For Zimmer has proved that the remarkable 
early Irish erudition was due to an exodus of Gaulish scholars 
into Ireland owing to the devastation of their country by the 
Huns, Vandals, Goths and Alans. They avoided England, which, 
at the time, was suffering from continental invasions; they sought 
Ireland because it was known, through the traders plying between 
the mouths of tiie Loire and Garonne and the south and east 
coasts of Ireland, to be not only a fertile and prosperous country 
buti also, to be already ffivourable to the Christian religion. Two 
circumstances conspired to establish the success of the influx of 
Gaulish scholars and divines with their precious manuscripts. For 
they reached Ireland with a learning that, as has been said, 

was stOl to the fall extent the best tradition of scholarship in Latin Grammar, 
Oratory and Poetry, together with a oertain knowledf^ of Greek—In fact 
the fall classie^ lore of the 4th Centaiy. 

They airived, also, at a time when the Irish were most ready to 
receive them. For they found native schools of Irish oratoiy and 
poetry in which their Brehons or jurists and Filidh (Fil^) or poets 
were being laboriously trained. To use Bede's expression, 'it was 
not book-Latin but a living speech and a literature in the making 
that was pow heapd in many parts of Ireland.’ 

No Ifolidi^, th«n, ^at a fhsion of Gaelic and classical literature 
be^n,|ii^ take jplhcc^ Thus, Irish bards feU into the metres of 
Latin hjpnns sung ^ churches, and introduced final and 
internal rime, and ^ U^tuarif i^urring number of syllables, into 
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their native poetry firom the Latin; though Sigerson and others 
would have us believe that rime came into Latin from the Gaels 
or their kinsmen the Gauls, and that Cicero*s fhmous Ofortimatom 
natcm me Conmde Bomam shows this Celtic influence on Latin 
poetry. Moreover, there was drawn into the Gktelic tongue a form 
of rhythmic prose to be found in very early Gaelic writings, 
notably the incantation of Amorgen, known as roeg, which still 
has its counterpart in the Welsh preachers’ hwd or rhetorical 
cadence. 

So complete a removal, westward, of classical scholarehip 
was thus made in the fourth century that, at the end of the fifth 
century, Sidonius ApoUinaris declares that he knew of but one 
scholar at Trfeves, Argogastis, who could speak and write pure 
Latin. But the lucky Irish, all this while, were eigoying the full 
gift of classical learning, and that at a time before scruples had 
arisen in the minds of professors of Christianity a^inst the study 
of classics, owing to the pagan doctrines which pervaded them. 
They, therefore, gave themselves up whole-heartedly to it, and when, 
as missionaries and scholars, they carried back this classical 
learning to the continent at the end of the fifth century, they 
were amazed to find that they and their fellow-countrymen were 
almost its sole possessors. 

The interfusion of the Gaulish classical and Christian and the 
Gaelic schools of literature, thus early id Irish history, not only 
made for a singular forbearance towards such pagan themes as are 
to be found in The CoUoquy of 8t Patrick with Oisin (Ossian), 
but, also, gave to the religious poems of the Irish saints and the 
curiously free Gaelic translations from Vergil and other classical 
writings a picturesque individuality which makes them delightful 
reading. 

Gaelic poetry resolves itself roughly into fairy poetry or 
pagan supernatural poetry, early and later religious poetry, nature 
poetry, war poetry, love poetry and what may be termed official 
poetry, ie. that of the bards as court poets, and as poets 
attached to the great chieftains whose exploits and nuptials they 
celebrated and whose dirges they sang; while, here and there, 
specimens of Irish satirical poetry are to be met throughout the 
riiree periods of ancient, middle and later Irish, into which 
leading scholars are i^reed in dividing the works left to us in 
Irish Gaelic. 

The early war poetiy does not call for special comment beyond 
this; as was to have been expected, it largely consists of 
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Ifttidations of cMeftains of a fiercely barbaric ldiMi,and abounds witb 
picturesque descriptire phraseology. Thus, in Ddrdre*9 Lament 
<wer<Aej8'<wwq/’Z7«Mi9^A, they are variously described as 'three lions 
from the Hill of the Cave/ ' three dragons of Dun Monidh* and 
'three props of the battle-host of Coolney.' But, running through 
the savage and demonic incidents that characterise the early 
Irish epics, there is a vein of generosity of one heroic combatant 
towards another, the desire to fight fair and even to succour 
a failing enemy, strangely anticipatory of the spirit of medieval 
chivalry. 

Of oificial poetry, it may be said that its technique is extremely 
elaborate and, since it was necessary to put as much thought as 
possible into each self-contained quatrain, its condensations often 
make very hard sayings of these early ra/nna. A love of, or 
tendency towards, the supernatural permeates early and middle 
Irish poetry, as, indeed, it also pervades The History of Irdamd 
by Qeofirey Keating, the Irish Herodotus, who wrote as late as 
1634; and much of the fascination of Gaelic verse is due to the 
intrusion of the glamour of ‘the other world ’ into its {Miges. 

Love poetry, among the earliest of its kind in Europe, not 
only finds poignant expression in such an early Irish poem as WhaJt 
is Love? —an expression as definite in its description of the 
sufierings of a lover as can be found even in Shakespeare’s Smmets 
—but the love lyrics interspersed among Irish prose romances are 
generally uttered by famous women whose adventures are there 
described with a passionate purity and tender, delicate feeling 
rarely met with in the heroines of the Arthurian cycles. 

One other characteristic distinguishes old Gaelic poetry from 
that of contemporary European writers—^that love of nature 
described by Matthew Arnold as natural magic and, according 
to him, specially characteristic of early and medieval Irish and 
Welsh poetay. This feature of Gaelic poetry is not only to be 
noticed in the open air Femtm but, even in an early hymn 

to the Tiigin, we find her described as: 


and 


Braaoh of Tree, whose blossoms 

Scent the hearenly luisel wood! 


Star of knowl^ge, rare noble, 

Tret >!<t4.iniunr blossoming 

Indeed, the love of nature si^fhses all Irish Gaelic poetiy. 

The bard of earfy felt it even among the w?y rigours of winter, 

while the eh^rihl .^i^^a^ou^p with nature of Ibe IrM mopk 
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or andiorite is in marked contrast with the ^Eipkir-'like indifference 
to her mflnences of a St Simeon Stylites or the voluntary with¬ 
drawal firom them of the enclosed Orders of later daya Enough’' 
has been said here to suggest that there is much in Irish Gaelic 
literature, which, if well translated into English verse or prose, 
might have a stimulative effect upon English letters. Stopford 
Brooke set himself to prove this by an instructive essay entitled 
The Need wnd Use of getting Irish Literature into tAe English 
Tongue, written three and twenty years ago, in which he showed 
that there is a vast body of that literature untranslated or in¬ 
adequately translated, and that very much of it, in good hands, 
might be so rendered as to prove a substantial gain to English 
literature. 

There has been a considerable response to his appeal, and it 
is not a little remarkable that, more than a hundred years ago, 
an early scion of the same literary stock, Charlotte Brooke, daughter 
of Henry Brooke, the dramatist, had conceived the same view of 
the importance of recruiting English literature from Irish Gaelic 
sources, and put it into practice by her own volume of translations 
from Irish poetry. 

Unfortunately, however, the artificial, not to say affected, 
English verse of her day was about the worst vehicle for the 
reproduction of the best Gaelic poetry,, and the contributors to 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrel^, which followed her volume, and even 
later writers in the nineteenth century, were found wanting as 
effective translators fix>m the Irish. But a new impulse to, and 
pleasure in, the study of Gaelic poetry was contributed by the 
vivid versions in kindred English forms of ""the great Irish prose 
epics, and of the lyric passage with which they are studded, 
as well as of the poems of the earlier and later bards wrought by 
such writers as Edward Walsh and Sir Samuel Ferguson, Mangan 
and Oallanan, Whitley Stokes and Standish Hayes O’Grady, and 
the editors of the Ossianic society’s publications. 

A band of contemporary authors, some of whom had already 
translated many poems, have further answered to the call This 
became more easy, owing to the impetus given to tibe study of Irish 
by the foundation of the Gaelic league. The Irish Text society was 
started, and more than a doa^n volumes of important Englie^ 
translations from Irish classics have been issued by it Many 
translations have been the work of Irishwomen, whOe further 
translations of Iriidi lyric poetry, Irish heroic tales and myths and 
Irish dramatic poetry have been made. It is only during the la^ 

20 
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twkity-flye years that the huQgiiatge of this poetry has bew 
car^hlly stadied, and later scholars hare had the adyantage 
.brer their predecessors in being able to introduce with great 
> 4 efiect remmiscen<^ of the characteristic epithets and imagery 
which formed a large part of the 8tock<in-*trade of the medieval 
bard. 

We have indi<».ted that the interesting individual character of 
early Irish literature makes it worth while getting that literature 
more fully represented in the English language through translation, 
adaptation and the use of Irish themes in original English writings. 
It may be desirable to point out here that, when Irish literature 
had a wider recognition, in Britain and on the continent than it 
how commands, it thus found its way into European and Welsh and, 
therefrom, into English literature. The Anglo-Norman conquerors 
of Ireland, no doubt, clung to their French prose and verse 
romances, and the native Irish chiefitains were as conservative of 

their native hero tales and poems. Yet, as E. C. Quiggin well puts it, 

% 

few serious scholars will be prepared to deny that the Island contributed in 
considerable measure to the common literary stock of the Middle a^fes. In 
die literature of vision, very popular in Ireland, a chord was struck which 
continued to vibrate powerfully until the time of the reformation, and TAe 
Vision of Tundale (Tnudgal), written with striking' sacoess by an Irishman 
named If arcus at Begensburg about the middle of the twelfth century, was 
probably known to Dante, and, in ad^tion to the numerous continental 
versions, tiiere is a rendering of its story into middle English verse. 

Apart from its visions, there is a section of Irish Gaelic literature 
known as that of imrama or voyages. The earliest romance of the 
kind is the voyage of Maeldun, to Joyce’s translation of which, in 
his Old CMc Mamances^, the writer of this chapter caUod Tenny¬ 
son’s attention. Hence the app^rance of Tennyson’s wellknown 
poem. A still more famous Irish imram is The Voyage of 
Bt Brmdem, which passed through all the Christian continent and, 
therefore, as Quiggin points out, ^figures in The South English 
Jjegmdary* * The episode of St Brendan and the Whale, moreover, 
was probably the ultimate source of one of Milton’s best known 
similes in his descripribn of Satmi.’ But the legend of St Brendan, 
as told in Irish literature, differs both from the Latin version and 
from those of ^^Vanoe and Germany. Matthew Arnold’s poem is 
based oh these fpre^n versions and introduces the incident of 
Judas tscmdc^ allowed ont of hell for one day in the year, 
be(»use of an a^ jof hnM^ty whmr on earth. 

Ihe qnesri^on yfkbd m to how fa^ the characteristics of 
Arthurian l^nds; & tb th^ being popessed in common hff 
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the Irish and the Welsh, or to Irish influ^ces orer Welsh romantic 
literature dating back to the days of Gruf^dd ap Cynan. He was 
the son of an Irish princess, who had spent much of his life as an 
exile in Ireland and, on his return to Wales, undoubtedly brought 
with him Irish bards and shenachiea, who through their superior 
literary knowledge and technique and musical skill, greatly 
advanced the Cymric cultui'e of his day. 

But it now seems fairly certain, in the opinion of Windisch and 
other Celtic scholars, including Quiggin, that 

some of the Welsh rhapsodists apparently served a kind of apprenticeship 
frith their Irish brethren, and many thin^rs Irish were assimilated at this time 
which, throoflrh this channel, were shortly to find their way into An^lo-French. 
Thus it may now be regarded as certain that the name of the *fair sword,* 
Excolibur, by Geoffirey called Calibumus (Welsh Galetfwlch) is taken from 
Caladbolg, the far famed broadsword of Fergus Mac Roig. It does not 
appear that the whole frame-work, of the Irish sagas was taken over, but, as 
Windisch points out, episodes were borrowed as well as tricks of imagery. 
So, to mention but one, the central incident of Syr Gawayn and the Grene 
Knyght is doubtless taken from the similar adventure of Cuchulain in 
Brioriu*s Feast. Thus, the share assigned to Irish influence in the matiire 
de Bretagne is likely to grow with the progress of research 1 . 

Matthew Arnold considers Shakespeare full of Celtic magic in 
his handling of nature, and makes a fine discrimination between 
his Greek and Celtic nature notes; but whence did he come by the 
latter ? Was it, at second hand, through Edmund Spenser, or his 
friend Howland the lutenist, who, if not an Irishman, had an Iririi 
association, or was his mother, Mary Arden, who came from the 
Welsh border, and whose distant kinsfolk were connected with 
the Welsh Tudor court, of Cymric blood? Yet the Celtic note 
is there. But, while Shakespeare describes Welsh character 
brilliantly, in three special types, those of Glendower, Fluellen 
and Sir Hugh Evans, he only sketches one feather-headed Iririi- 
man, records not a single Irish incident in any of his plays and only 
makes a few passing allusions to kerns and gallowglasses, and to 
the marvellous powers of prophecy and of riming rats to death 
claimed by Irish bards, weaving into his musical and lyrical 
framework half a dozen Irish airs and a couple of references to 
Iruh folk-lore—if, indeed, his queen Mab is the Irish queen Medb 
and his Puck is the Irish Puca, whose gambols and appearance are 
very similar to Puck’s. 

Probably, Shakespeare was not unnaturally firejudiced against 
the Irish, with whom, for much of his life, his country was at war, 
and whom Spen^r had described in unflattering terms, and at 

1 ‘Irish Znfloenoe on English Idtarntare,’ Qoiggm, £. 0., in The Ql&riu of Ireland. 
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irhose kmds he and Essex and other Englishmen with whom 
Shi&eapeare must hare been in inteilectual sympathy had suffered 
mudL Spenser’s own writiDgs, also, suggest that, although his 
Fwrie Queene, largely written on the banks of the southern 
Blackwater, has its scenery as a background in book r and rise* 
where, the bardic poetry which he had caused to be translated 
for him, and which, in his opinion, was ‘of sweet wit and good 
invention,’ made no personal appeal to him. Indeed, considering ' 
how savagely hostile it was to his countrymen, as he declares, it 
was not likely to have had any further effect upon him. 

To what must we attribute the literary silence of the Englirii- 
^)eaking settlers in Ireland from the end of the twelfth to the 
close of the sixteenth century ? The causes are threefold. Iririi 
and Latin, for the mass of the inhabitants of Ireland, were their 
written and spoken languages, and writers in English would have 
had a very onall hearing. Constant wars with the native Irish, 
and a very precious hold upon their property, made the pursuit 
of English letters almost out of the question with the Anglo-Irish 
of the Pale. Finally, the remarkable tendency of the Anglo-Norman 
and Englishman to become, in course of time, more Irish than the 
Irish, owing to intermarriage and fosterage and separation from 
their kinsfolk in England and Wales, drew them away from 
Et^Ush and Welsh into Irish-Gaelic literature. 

With the exception, therefore, of merely technical books such 
as John Garland's Orgamtm, a musical treatise in Latin, and 
lionel Power’s first English treatise on music, in 1395, no Anglo- 
Irish literary works are to be noted till we reach Stanyhurst’s 
DeaeripHon o/Ireland, together with part of a history of Ireland, 
writt^ under the direction of Edmund Campion* the Jesuit, for 
Hdiinshed’s Chronicka, published in 1578\ 

Works by Anglo-Irish writers of the seventeenth century are 
largely in Larin and, therefor^ are not dealt with here. A reference 
to the bildiography of this chapter will, however, show that 
a few of these have been rendered into English and should be 
consulted, in this or in riieir ori^nal form, by students interested 
in Irish' histqfy, anhaei^ogy and hagiology, secular and religious, 
and in th^ iieahoa^t of these suiiyects by such disringuisbed con- 
tempoi^ Jotm Cblgan, Sir James Ware—whom arch- 

bi^op Usriier had^^^ hito an interest in Irish history and 
anriq^iriesr^l^ike'^^ Pldlip O’Sullivan Beare. These, 

too, were riie riie feet writer of modem 
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Irish who can claim to possess literary style, and of the O'Glery 
fhmily. Keating was a poet as well as a historian, and his lyric 
Geoffrey KeaMng to hie Letter on its way to Ireiamd is one of the 
most charming of Irish patriotic poems. Keating’s History of 
IreiUmd has been recently issued by the Irish Text society, with 
an excellent English translation feeing tiie original Irish, and 
Annale qf the Four Masters may also be consulted in a saris' 
fectory j^glish version. 

But the first seventeenth century writer whose works are 
femiliar to contemporary Englishmen was James Ussher, one of 
the fii'st students of Trinity college, Dublin, afterwards archbishop 
of Armagh and primate of Ireland, who, without doubt, was one 
of the most remarkable of Irish scholars, being, according to 
Selden, ad miraeulam dodus. He wrote in English as well as in 
Latin, and, moreover, was an Irish scholar. He discovered riie 
long lost Booh of KeUs, a MS of the four Gospels, the finest 
specimen of Irish illuminated art in existence, and, indeed, 
unparalleled for beauiy by any other work of the kind, and he 
bequeathed it, with the rest of his books and MSS, to Trinity 
college, Dublin, in 1661. His writings are mainly concerned with 
theological or controversial subjects, which had a great vogue 
in his days. But his opus magnum is Annals Veteris et Nom 
Testcvmmti, a chronological compendium in Latin of the history 
of the world from the Creation to the dispersion of the Jews 
under Vespasimi, which brought him European feme. Ussher’s 
specially Irish works are mentioned in the bibliography. 

Passing to later centuries, we shall find few instances of a here¬ 
ditary talent so persistent as that of the Sheridan stock. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan himself inherited poetic tastes from his mother, 
bom fences Ghamberlaine, from his father Thomas Sheridan, a 
noted actor and playwright, his dramatic bent, and from his grand- 
fether, Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s intimate, a classical styla His own 
brilliant wit descended to his son Tom Sheridan, father of Caroline 
Sheridan, afterwards Mrs Norton^ (the supposed prototype of George 
Meredith’s Diana qf (he Cros8ways\ and, also, of Helen Sheridan, 
lady Dufferin. From the Sheridan stock, too, descends the Le Fsnn 
talent; for Alice, Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s sister, a clever 
writer of verse and plays, was grandmother of Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu, while Sheridan Knowles, the popular actor and dramatist, 
was, also, of the Sheridan-Le Fanu stock. Caroline Norton does 

^ 8«e, jOinte, voL xiu, ohap. ti. 
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not escape the influence of the sentiinentality vhich marked the 
▼erse of her time, as her sister lady Duflerin escapes it The 
simplest themes seemed to attract lady Doflhrin mc^ living a 
happy domestic life amid Irish surroundings her warm heart beats 
in such dose sympathy with her peasant neighbours that, in J^m 
mtUng on the gUlCt Ma/ry, and The Bay of DvbUnt she writes as 
if she were one of themselves, while her sense of fun floats through 
her Irish poems with a delicate breesinesa 

A writer of the Sheridan blood nearer to present day literary 
tastes than James Sheridan Knowles^ was Joseph Sheridan Le 
Fanu, Sheridan's great grand-nephew. T. W. Rolleston does not 
say too much in Le Fanu’s praise as a master of the mysterious and 
terrible when he thus writes of him: 

In Uncle Silasy in his wonderful tales of the supernatural, such a® The 
Watcher^ and in a short and less known but most masterly story, The 
Boom in the Dragon Volanty he touched the springs of terror and suspense, 
as periiaps no other writer of fiction in the language has been able to do. 
Hia fine soholarslui^ wnse, and strong, yet delirate handling of 

language and of incident give these tales a plaro quite apart among works 
of sensational fiction. But perhaps the most interesting of all his novels is 
The House by the Churehyardy a wonderful admixture of sentimentalism, 
humour, tragedy, imd romance. 

To this may be added the belief that, in Le Fanu’s verse and, 
notably, in his drama BeatricCy the qualities above indicated are 
often conveyed with a finer touch, and, at times, with extraordinary 
directness of su^estion. Again, the lurid terror of his poetical 
narratives is happily relieved by interludes of such haunting 
beauty of colour and sound, that we cannot but lament the late¬ 
nt of this discovery of his highest artistic self Indeed, our 
literatjtire can ill aflbi^ to lose lyrical dramas with such a stamp 
of appalling power upon them as is impressed on Beatrice, or 
old-world idylls so fiill of Gaelic glamour as The Legmd of 
the (Bame, or so terrible a confession by a drunkard of how he 
had fiillen irrevocably into the toils of the enchantress drink as 
^the Song qf the BotOe and Such stirring Irish ballads as Shawm 
O'Brien and Bhcmdrig Crohoore* 

William Prennan was one of the founders and the literary 
cham^onl^:^^||^ United Irishmen ’; for his Letters ^ 

of Ulstermen into its ranks, while 
his fine lyi& Orr and Brin, admired by 

Moore, emed hhu -Tim Tyrtaeus of the United Irishmmi.* 

■ ’■ ■' ■ ; '' 
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Mary Tighe, bom Blachford—^notable, like Mrs Hemans, for her 
beauty, poetical talent and unhappy marriage—^was the authoress 
of Psyche, adapted from the story of Cupid and Psyche in The 
Ooldm Abb of Apuleius—^a long, harmonious, fancifril and un¬ 
affected poem, in the Spenserian stanza, which had a wide 
circulation in its day, influenced the work of Keats and won 
Moore’s praise in his lyric TeU me the witching ToAe again. 

With the later years of the eighteenth century begins that 
period in Anglo-Irish literature when the brief but brilliant era 
of Irish parliamentary independence gave an impulse to literature, 
art and music in Ireland which survived the passing of the Act 
of union for quite a generation. Apart from the patriotic poems of 
Drennan and such national folk-ballads as The Shan van VotM, and 
The Wearing of Oie Green, and the brilliant oratory of Grattan, 
Flood and Curran—there was a revival of interest in Irish native 
poetry and music, evidenced by the publication of Charlotte 
Brooke’s ReUqu^ of Irish Poetry, the holding of the Granard and 
Bel&st meetings of Irish harpers and the consequent issue of 
Bunting’s first and second collections of Ancieni Irish Music, 
which inspired Moore’s Irish MeJiOdies. Magazines began to 
appear in Dublin, Belfrst and Cork, which gave employment to 
Irish men and women of letters. Learned societies sprang up and 
flourished. Schools of art were founded and state-aided popular 
education succeeded the hedge-schools. But these movements 
were intermpted and marred by intermittent political agitations, 
and Dublin lost more and more of its prestige as a capital. The 
writers, artists and musicians who would have rallied around the 
leaders of an independent Ireland were gradually led to seek their 
living in London; and, for the same reasons, the mental vitality 
they had showed at the end of the previous century declined 
even more decidedly in Belfast, Cork and Limerick. 

Two groups of Irish patriots, however, the one more purely 
political, the other, owing to race, less actively so, conferred 
literary credit upon Ireland even at a time when she was suffering 
from unsatisfrctory land laws and the imposition of a poor 
law contrary to the character of her people. 

One of these groups, the Young Irelanders, carried on its 
literary propagan^ very much as a protest against what they 
regarded as the continuous misgovemment of their country; the 
other group remained foithful to literary efforts for Ireland in spite 
of the existing condition of the country; and, thus, though in 
a large measure opposed to one another in politics, the two bodies 
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worked side by side, moie especially in unirersitiee ai^ learned 
sodetiee. 

George Petrie, a distinguished artist, archaeologist^ musician 
and man of letters, and a man of as much personal charju as 
versatility of talent^ drew around him the most eminent of the 
non-political group of Irish writers referred to, in association 
with Caesar Otway, who, somewhat late in life, discovered literaiy 
gifts of a high order which he employed in writings descrip¬ 
tive of Iridi life, scenery and historic remains. He started 
The Dublin Penny Journal and conducted it with spirit and 
marked ability for a year, and, ten years later, The Irish 
Penny Journal, which he carried on, this time as sole editor, 
with equal enthusiasm and skill for the same short perioci 
Hie physicnan William Stokes, whose Biography of Charge 
Petrie is a standard Irish work of its kind, is, however, cjon- 
sbrained to say, that, though, next to politics and polemics, the 
subjects treated of in these two illustrated magazines, namely, 
the history, biOj^phy, poetry, antiquities, natural histoiy, 
trends and traditions of the CKiuntry, were most likely to attract 
the attention of the Irish people, yet, 

there is no more striking eridenoe of the absence of public oxdnion or the 
want of interest in the history of the country on the part of Irish society 
than the failure of these two works, and it is remarkable that the principal 
demand for them was from London and the prorincial towns of England. 
In literary merit, (hey were anything hut failures and, indeed, it is told of 
Southey, that he used to say, when talking of these volumes, that he prised 
them as among the most valuable of his library. 

The Irish writers who deserved this feivourable verdict from 
Soufhey were Oarleton and the Banims, Crofton Croker, Mrs S. C. 
Hall, Anster, |dartin Doyle, Wills, D’Alton and Furlong. 

Besides Biitrie himself, author of two archaeological works 
—JiTigm and uses qf the Bound Towers and Essay on Tara 
Mill —a masterpiece of scientific reasoning, and of a series of, 
di^riptive article relating to Olonmacnoise, the isles of Arran 
and other places of Irish antiquarimi and other interests, whidi 
pcMssess a dham as delicate and wistfril as his Welsh mid Irish 
water-colour painrings, we find ourselves in the company of Otway, 
of whom^ Ikielm ^tler has well said: 

' '' '-I! '■ ; ^ 

Among of ’Iridh natural beauty, none has evw 

approachid to expect mudh m^od or lystem in 

his ricetohos, but he rm*er irift* He was possessed by what 

he saw i and revel in the wxblimities he 

dOsendhed: Ms bmathing idetures, be^, hooause more 

.•aggesfive^'thaa^liplh^l^ > 
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And now we may hark back a little to the writers who, after 
qualifying for the task in Maga and other British magazines, 
were to establish and carry on for a long season the Inilliant 
JhMin Univergity Magtmne. First and foremost of these was 
William Maginn^ This was the time when Lamb, De Quincey, 
Lockhart and Wilson were giving most of their writings to maga* 
zines, and Maginn proceeded to follow their example. His 
classical scholarship gave him style, to which he added remarkable 
versatility of literary power. It is said that he conceived the 
idea of the famous Noetea Amhrosicmm and wrote many of these 
dialogues. He was the author of such brilliantly humorous, 
if truculent and devil-may-care, verses as The Irishmwn and the 
Lady and St Pcaricki while, among his satiric writings, his 
panegyric of colonel Pride may stand comparison even with Swift’s 
notable philippics; and his. Sir Morgan O’Doherty was the 
undoubted ancestor of Maxwell's and Lever’s hard-drinking, 
practical-joking Irish military hero^ Maginn, no doubt, suggested 
to William Hamilton Maxwell, another Trinity college graduate, 
the idea of laying himself out to write military novels; hence, his 
Stories of Waterloo. Maxwell was a great sportsman, if a poor 
parson, and his Wild Sports of the West of Irda/nd eqjoyed 
a great, and, in the opinion of ‘ Christopher North,’ a deserved, 
popularity. 

Charles Lever, as a young man, sat at Maxwell’s feet, but 
soon surpassed his master in popularity as a writer of ttie new 
form of fiction originated by Maginn. He, too, was educated at 
Trinity college, Dublin, and took a medical degree there and at 
Louvain, but practised the healing art far more effectively than 
Goldsmith. M<^t of his earlier work, like that of Maxwell, 
appeared in The Dvblin University Magaziney which he edited 
when it was in ils prime, and, here, his spirited and brilliant, 
if somewhat rough and ready, military novels first saw the light 
In his later years, when he was consul at Trieste, his more 
finished, if less popular, works, Cwwdias O'Dowd and Lord 
KilgMiny a novel of Fenian times, appeared. In verse as in 
prose. Lever has a lighter and more human touch than Magmn, 
without his masterfulness of stylo. But he does not escape 
from the somewhat selfish atmosphere in which the hard- 
drinking, hard-riding squires and squireens of his day had tbeir 
being. 

Samuel Lover, a protestant Irishman, took a stand against 
» See, aSte, voL xa, chap. vx. 
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the Irish verse of his day and made a study, if not a deep one, 
of his catholic compatriote. Lover has always been compared 
with Lever, by whom, however, as a recent writer in The Qwxirlerl^ 
Beview justly says, ' 


he was overehadowed. Yet, within hia limited sphere, he was a tme 
hnmonrist, and the careless whimsical, illogioal aspects cf Irish character 
hare seldom been more effectively ilinstrated than by the author of Handy 
Andy and The G-ridiron, Paddy, as drawn by Lever, succeeds in spite of 
his drawbacks, much as Brer Babbit does in the tales of Uncle Bemns. 
Lover’s heroes * liked action but they hated work’; the philosophy of thrift* 
lessness Is summed up to perfection in Paddj^s Pastoral Rhapsody : 

Here^s a health to yon, my darlin’ 

Thoug'h I’m not worth a farthin*; 

For when I’m drunk I think I’m rich, 

I’ve a feather-bed in every ditch. 


Still, it must be conceded that Lover made a strong step forward 
as a writer of national songs and stories, even though he cannot be 
held to po€»es8^the style and glamour that characterises some 
latter day Irish novelists and poets. 

The treatment of national stories was first raised to the level of 
an art by Crofton Croker, in his Fairy Legends and Traditions of 
Irdand, first published, anonymously, in 1826—^a set of folk-tales 
fill! of literary charm. For, just as Moore took Irish airs, touched 
them up and j)artnered them with Ijrics to suit what was deemed 
to be British and Irish taste, so Croker gathered his folk-tales 
from the Munster peasantry with whom he was familiar and, 
assisted by literary friends, including Maginn (who m credited by 
D. J. 0’£k)noghue with the authorship of that humorous pearl 
of great price Daniel O'Rourke), gave them exactly the form and 
finish needfiil to provide the reading public of his day with a 
volunte of fairy k>re. 

William Oarieton and the brothers John and Michael Banim 
followed Crofton Croker with what Douglas Hyde rightly describes 
as folklore tales of an inddental and highly manipulated type. 
Wllliain Carleton, one of the most remarkable of Irish writers, was 
bom at PrilHsI; county Tyrone, the youngest of the fourteen 
children of a poor peasant. His father was not only a man of 
amaring but a walking chronicle of old tales, legends 

aiui hi8torical,jahe^c^, wtiidi he loved to recount to his children, 
and with he ^igh^ ins son William. His mother, too; 
was sp^^^y giliwd ^ a beautiful voice and i^mg old 

Irish 861 ^ iaud bd|^ great diarm. He was intended 
fur tee; but hisparents were too'; 
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poor to afford him an education at Maynooth, and, therefore, he 
passed his time in desultory reading until he secured the appoint¬ 
ment of tutor in the femily of a well-to-do farmer. Tired of this 
^ployment, he made his way to Dublin and, after many vicissi¬ 
tudes, obtained employment from Caesar Otway on his periodical 
THa Christicm SIxaminer. To this, he contributed thirty sketches 
of Irish peasant life, which were collected and published (1832) 
in a volume entitled Traits cmd Six)rie8 of the Irish Peasantry. 

Carleton, at the time, was thirty-six years of age; but the success 
of his book was great and immediate. A second series appeared 
in 1833, and a kindred volume, Tales of Irdandy was issued in 1834. 
Some of these sketches and stories appeared in The Dublin Penny 
Journal as before stated, and later contributions of the kind in 
Irish Penny Journal These stories and sketches, which 
had a great vogue, are perfectly frithful to the Irish peasant 
life they depicted, and, for their sudden and surprising alternation 
of wld humour and profound mdancholy, are a unique contribution 
to folk literature. Challenged by critics who doubted his being 
able to give the world anything but brief disconnected tales, he 
replied with Fardorougha the Miser^ an extraordinarily powerful, 
if sombre, story of a man whose soul is divided between passion 
for money and deep affection for an only son. The women’s 
characters as well as the men’s are finely conceived. Other, 
less successful, novels by Carleton are Valduine and 

The Black Prophet. He left behind him an unpublished story, 
Anne Cosgravey which contains some remarkable chapters, but 
which was written when he was in feeble health and broken spirits 
caused by frnuly bereavement But he wiU be best remembered 
by his descriptions of Irish peasant life, at an unsophisticated 
period, rather than by his humorous folk-tal^, which, though 
extremely clever, lack the literary touch given to kindred work by 
Maginn, Crofton and, it may be added, Patrick Kennedy. 

P|»trick Kennedy was, indeed, a genuine writer of Irish folk-tales. 
His Legmdaury FicHons qf the Irish CeU and Fireside Stories of 
Irdandy Bardic Stories of Irekmdy Brenings in the Duffirey and 
Banks qfthe Boro’ were put on paper much as he heard them when 
a boy in his native county Wexford, when they had already passed, 
with little change in the telling, from Gaelic into the peculiar 
Anglo-Irish local dialect which is distinctly west-Saxon in its 
cdiaracter. Kennedy is a true story-teller, animated and humorous, 
but not extravagantly so, like Carleton and Lover at times; 
indeed, his artistic restraint is remarkable. 
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Frauds Sylvester Mahony, better known as Fat^her Front, was 
bom in Cork in 1804. Ordained as a Jesuit, be became a master 
at Clongowes coU^ie and, when Oiere, began to write for English 
magazines and journals—JFroser’s where the first of the 

celebrated Rdiques in prose and verse appeared with the afterwards 
weUknown signature * Father Front P. P. of Watergrasshill, Ca 
Cork’; The Daily iVetcs, to which he contributed a series of letters, 
as Roman corr^pondenl^ under the designation *Don Jeremy 
Savonarola’; B&nlle^e MwceRa/ny and The ComhUl. Afterwards, 
he became Penis correspondent of The Globe, of which he was part 
proprietor. He died in Paris in 1866. A learned and witty essayist 
and a brilliant versifier iii English and Latin, he had the audacity 
to turn some of Moore’s irieh Melodies into Latin verse and then 
claim that his translations were the originala He is now, how¬ 
ever, best known by Ths Bdla of Shandem and a droll imitation 
of an Irish hedge-school ballad, entitled The Sabine Farmer's 
Sermade. 

The brothers Banim, John and Michael, are best known by 
their joint work Tales of the O'Hcura Family —one brother passing 
on his work to the other for suggestions and criticism. Their several 
gifts, as shown in their popular Irish tales, are in pleasant contrast 

* JohnV ynitoa JBLatiuuriiie Tynan, *Tra8 the stronger and more versatile, 
MiohaePs the more humane and snn^iny. John’s, occasionally in a page of 
daric iaragedy, remiUs that grinding melancholy of Carleton, which is almost 
squalid. It is a far ory from Father Connell to The Nowlans; in fact, the 
two stories represent almost the extremes of human tempermnent. Michael’s 
was the gentler and more idealising nature, though no one should deny 
tenderness to the author of Soggarth Aroon and Aileen* 

Ko doubt, John Banim’s work was coloured by the melancholy 
from which he suffbred, due, in the first instance, to the death of his 
betrothed, and, afterwards, to a somewhat morbid temperament 
Through tiie influence of his friend Sheil, he produced a successful 
trage<i^ Damon and Fylhirn at Covent garden, and wrote a ^ries 
of deyer essays Bevdalwm Dead, Mtires on the follies and 
affectations id the day, which were modi read at the time. 
Afidiael Banim was. the best of brothers. Quite apart, from the 
modest manner In widch he held back from claiming his share 
in the popIpslond John, through the success of The 
fake of ^ Fan^ begged him, when news came 

of his fi^ling h(^ with his wife from his work to 

Kilkenny and there with him, insisting that ' one 

brother should li^ ^e other can s^ply him.’ Though 
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the elder, Michael outlir^ John.by thirty years, during which 
period he produced FaSher GotmeU, one of his best novels, Clovgh 
Fion and 7%c Tovm qf The Caecadee. 

We may here revert to the group of Irish writers who made 
national Irish politics the vehicle for their literary propaganda 
and, wise in their generation, thus secured a far wider hearing 
than Petrie and Otway gained by means of their three magazines. 
Thomas Osborne Davis, the son of parents of strictly unionist 
principles, and with but little Irish blood in his veins, went, 
as a protestant, to Trinity college, Dublin, but tben began 
to show his independence of mind. He did not lay himself out 
for college distinction, which he could easily have gained, but 
read omnivorously, won influence with his feUow-students and, 
ultimately, became president of the Historical society, the leading 
university debating-club. Called to the bar, he began to practise 
in the revision courts and to dabble in political journalism. 
This latter work attracted Ibe attention of Charles Gavan Du%, 
the brilliant young editor of a Belflust national journal, and a 
Roman catholic. The two men became friends, and a walk taken 
by them and John Blake Dillon in Phoenix park led to the 
establishment of The Nation, from which sprang what was soon 
known as ‘The Young Ireland Movement^’ and which, as Dufl^ 
afterwards wrote, ‘profoundly influenced the mind of his own 
generation and made a permanent change in the opinion of the 
nation.’ 

At first, Davis, who was joint editor of The Nation^ with Dufiy, 
was opposed to the introduction of verse into this journal After¬ 
wards, however, he recognised how readily his countrymen would 
respond to this kind of appeal; and, in the third and sixth numbers 
of the paper, respectively, there appeared two of his finest political 
lyrics My Grave and his Lament for Owen Bee CTNeiU. There- 
i^ter, he wrote much verse in The Nation, little of i1^ however, 
deserving the name of poetry. Kor was this surprising. He had 
not time to polish his lines; besides, he wrote for ‘the enlighten¬ 
ment and regeneration of the people,’ and his verse, therefore, 
tended to become didactic. Yet, in his few leisure hours, when 
he could carefully think out and finish a poetii, or when he was 
under the inspiration of an ardent personal patriotism, he was a 
true poet—as in his Boatman qf KvnaaSe, O the Marriage, the 
Marriage and his historical ballad The Sack qf Baltimore. But 
Davis will fhrther be remembered by his easays. Gavan Dtt%, ahn, 
broke into spirited, unaffected verse in NaMon : witness his 
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ir Jk^ Sermon, The Irish Chi^, Jnniikowen and The Patriots 
^ Bride, Bufc there were two other constant contributors to The 
^NfxHon who excelled both him and Davis in poetic craft^Denis 
Florence MacCarthy and* Thomas D’Arcy M*’Gee. One of 
MacOarthy’s finest poems is in honour of the clan MacCaum, of 
which he came, and his lyric» The PMar Towers of Irdand and 
Waiting for the May have become popular—the first, deservedly 
so; the latter, in spite of its somewhat sickly cast of thought His 
translations of Calderon’s dramas are accepted as standard works 
of the kind; while his Si^Uefs Early L%fe from original sources 
is interesting as showing what that poet’s efibrts were for the 
amelioration of the government of Ireland. 

Thomas D’Arcy M®Gee was the most considerable of The 
Nation poets. He visited America at the age of seventeen, and, 
two years later, became editor of The Boston PUot, but, meanwhile, 
the echo of a brilliant speech made by him reached O’Connell 
acrcMBS the Atlantic, and led to the offer of a post on The Freeman's 
Jourmd, which he accepted, but, afterwards, abandoned in favour 
of more congenial work, under Dufly, in The Nation, There is 
a mystical splendour about his most remarkable poem The Celts, 

, contributed to its pages; and his patriotic poems / ^fb two hoes 
on a distant strand, My Irish Wife and Home Thoughts deserve 
remembrance as do^ The Seondimded Gads, which might serve 
as a pan-Celtic anthem. His career was remarkable. Concerned 
in the Irish rebellion of ’48, and with a price set on his head, he 
again found a home in the United States, started the New York 
Nation, and, afterwards, at Boston, The A merican Gelt. Meanwhile, 
his political views underwent much modification. He passed into 
Canada, entered the Canadian parliament and so distinguished 
himse^ there that he became Canadian minister of agriculture. 
But he so completely abandoned his revolutionary, in favour of 
constitutional, views on the subject of Irish grievances that he 
incurred riie bitter hostility of the Fenians, and, on denouncing 
their agitation, was aasassinated. 

Rhdiard D’Alton Williams, author of The MunMer War Song, 
lady Wilde (^Spermisa’X who wrote remarkable rhetorical verses 
upon the Irkh potato fistnine, and John Kells Ingram, author 
of the inmibri^ Whg ferns to speak af Ninety-Eight?, who ended 
his life as Kff Trinity college, Dublin, are other poets 

to be kid in remembiainoe*. 

Meanwhile, Pai# 1^-dia^ at a tragically early age, and Dufiiy,, 
after ca^ng 10 its sappil»8^on on politii^. 
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grounds and reviving it ie^in, when he narrowly escaped trans¬ 
portation for life on a charge of treason, Ro nght and found a new 
field for his indomitable energies in Australia. Here he rose to be 
premier of Victoria, was knighted and returned to this country to 
found the Irish literary societies of London and Dublin, and to 
edit The Nmjo Irish lAbra/ry, thus taking a prominent part in 
what is now known as the Irish literary renascence. 

Sheil possessed remarkable literary as well as oratorical gifts^. 
He wrote half-a-dozen tragedies, two of which, The ApostaU and 
Evad/ne or the Statue, were produced with marked success at 
Covent garden, Eliza O’Neill, Kemble and Macready being included 
in the cast of the first of these plays. He also wrote, for The New 
Monttdy Magazine, Sketches of the Irish Bar, in conjunction 
with W. H. Curran. These became popular and were afterwards 
republished. John Philpot Curran, the orator, was a witty and 
graceful writer of verse, and hia Deserter's Meditation, and CusMa 
ma Ghree have caught the Irish popular fancy and are still often 
sung and recited. Samuel, afterwards Sir Samuel, Ferguson, came 
into notice as a poet by the appearance of his Forging of the 
Anchor contributed to BlaNcwood when he was but twenty-one, 
in May 1832; a little later. The Return of Claneboy, a prose 
romance which also appeared in Maga, may be regarded, to quote 
himself, as ' the first indication of my ambition to raise the native 
elements of Irish history to a dignified level.’ ^This ambition,’ he 
adds, * I think may be taken as the key to almost all the literary 
work of my subsequent life.’ But, while casting about for nobler 
themes to work upon than were to be found in Irish bardic and 
peasant poems, finely rendered by him into English verse in the 
pages of The Dublin Univ&rsity Magazine, he wrote his elegy 
Thomas Davis, 1845, a poignant expression of his grief at the 
death of the famous young nationalist leader. This poem was 
not included in his published works, and appeared for the first 
time in Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his day, a 
biography of her husband, by lady Ferguson, bom Mary Guinness, 
who had previously written an interesting SUyry of Irdamd 
h^ore the English Conquest, finely illustrated by passages from 
Sir Samuel’s heroic poems. 

The elegy on Davis certainly shows Ferguson at his highest as 
a lyric poet, and is rightly described by Gavan Du% as ‘the most 
Cdiric in stracture and spirit, of aU the poetical tributes to the lost 
leader.’ Feiguson was held back from his higher literary work 

^ 8«e, anie, «h»p. n. 
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by tito exigencies of the Itisb potato &i.mine and expressed his 
feelings at its mismanagement in verse full of bitter invective; but 
be lived to turn his fine ^tiric gift against the successors of the 
Young Ireland poets and patriots, with whom he had sympathised, 
when he found them descending to what he clmracterised as * a 
sordid social war of classes carried on by the vilest methods.* In 
his satiric poems At the Poio Ghroundy he analyses, in Browning’s 
manner, Carey’s frame of mind before giving the fatal signal to the 
assassins of Burke and lord Frederick Cavendish; and, in his 
Dublin eclogue In Care^^a Footatepa, and in The Curae of the Joyceay 
he unsparingly exposes the cruelties of the Boycotting system. In 
1864 appeared Laya of the Weatem Gaely containing a series of 
Irish ballads fiill of murii finer work than he had yet achieved. Ctf 
these. The Tain Queat is, perhaps, the noblest effort; but the mag¬ 
nificently savage lay The Welshmen qfTirawley is the most striking. 
In 1872 appeared CongaZy a splendid story of the last heroic stand 
by Celtic paganism i^mnst the Irish champions of the Cross, in 
which the terrible shapes of Celtic superstition, * the Giant Walker ’ 
and Hhe Washer of the Ford,' loom monstrously before us, and 
in which the contending hosts at Moyra are marshalled with 
fine realism. But Ferguson’s genius was to break into even 
finer flower at the last, and, in Deirdre and Conary, published 
in his final volume of 1880, he reaches his fuU^t height as a poet 

Ferguson's tendency to act, at times, as a commentator on his 
own work and to present it at other times in a too ponderously 
Latinised form, as well as the careless, not to say bluff, disregard for 
verbed delicacira into which, now and then, he lajmes, are the only 
habits to which exception can be taken in his technique. For 
his method is uniformly manly, and his occasional periods of 
inspiration sweep minor critical objections before them, as the blast 
from his Mananan’s mantle swept the chieftain and his hound 
into <he valley, like leaves before the wind. 

Gerald Griffin, who has caught much of the quality of Oliver 
Goldsmith's style, though his work is more consdously Irish, stands 
midway between Anglo-Irish and Irish-lrish writers. He was 
the author of The CcUegumay perhaps the best of Irish novels 
writtmi in the nihet^nth cmitury. He also wrote a successful play, 
Qwi0^ sonie cfaairnring ballada He had a quiet sense of 
humour, <1^ this hito his novels and Irish stories, and his 

muskial oar and doit use d unusual metres give him an enduring 
place among our %tf^%rifera He has a leaning towards GaeHo 
word% ^d bito the refraiiis to his songs; 
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bat he neither attempts the Hibemo-iktglieh vemacolar cultivated 
by Lover, nor the form of Gaelic-English adopted by Walsh 
mid Ferguson, and, while his milieu is essentifdly, though not 
obtrusively, Irish, his phraseology is distinctly English, or, at 
any rate, Anglo-Irish. 

William Alexander, archbishop of Armagh and sometime 
professor of poetiy at Oxford, deals very beautifully with Irish 
scenery in many of his poems, and writes with delicate spirituality; 
but his wife, Cecil Frances Alexander, bom Humphreys, had a more 
Irish heart with a wider range of sympathy, and the pulse beats 
as quickly to her of Derry as it does to * Charlotte Eliza¬ 
beth’s ’ The Maiden City. Her hymns and sacred poems, including 
The Burial of Mo»ee, much admired by Tennyson, are household 
words, and her less weUknown lyric The Irish Mother*s Damen% is 
one of the most poignant appeals of the kind ever uttered. 

The recent death of T. D. Sullivan, long editor of The Natwn 
in its latest phase of political existence, removed from the field 
of Irish patriotic literature its most distinguished veteran. For, 
although he wrote stirring narrative poems entitled The Madness 
qf King Conchobar and The Siege of Dunhoy, the stronghold of 
the O’Sullivans of Beara, and shared with Robert Dwyer Joyce the 
honour of giving to fine English verse the beautifiil early Irish 
Story ofBlanaid, it was as a writer of j^triotic Irish songs and 
ballad that he made his special poetical mark. His God Save 
Ireland, if but as a makeshift, has become the Irish national 
anthem. His much finer Song from the Bculcwoods is widely 
and afiectionately known, as is, also, his impetuous rebel ballad 
Michad Dwyer, and his simple but most pathetic A Soldier's 
Wake will not be forgotten. 

The Fenian movement, unlike that of the Young Irelanders, was 
unassociated with literary efibrt Yet it had an organ, The Irish 
Beetle, whose staff included men of ability: T. Clarke Luby, 
John O’Leary and C. J. Kickham. O’Leary lived to write, in his 
old the history of Fenianism in a rambling and disappointing 
manner. His sister Ellen had, however, a distinct literary gift. 
Daring her brother’s long period of imprisonment and banishment 
she lived quietly in Tipperary, waiting the hour of his return and 
then made a home for him in Dublin, which became a centre of 
Irish literary influence. Robert Dwyer Joyce, the brother of tike 
historian and archaeologist Patrick Weston Joyce, was another 
Fenian. After producing some stirring ballad such as The 
Blacksmith qf Limerick, he slipped away to the Unifed States ^ 

Z. U XIV. CH. IX. 21 
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and made his mark in 3BkMton» both as a medical man and as ihe 
anthor of JHivdre and Blarnddy spirited narratives In Irish verse. 
John Boyle O’Reilly, after reprieve from execution for having 
joined the Fenians though a soldier in the service of the queen, 
escaped from imprisonment in Australia,on board an American 
vessel, and, after a while, became editor of The Boston PUotf as 
M®Gee had been before him. He wrote much spirited verse, includ¬ 
ing The Amber Whale in his Songs from the Sottthem Seas, and 
became a leading literary figure in B(»ton. But, undoubtedly, 
Kickham was the Fenian writer who has left the best literary 
work behind him. His ballads are touched with simple pathos 
and deserve their wide popularity. Of these, The Irish Peasant 
Girl is, perhaps, the bestknown. His novel, Knodmagow, has 
been well compared in its characteristics to the work of Erckmann- 
Ohatrian for attention to minute details and homely incident, 
and is brimfoll of shrewd observation and bright humour; indeed, 
it deserves to rank among the best novels descriptive of Irish life. 

Sir Jonah Barrington is more properly a historian than a writer 
of fiction; but his P&rsonal SheU^es of bis own times have a 
literary quality which makes them worth recording. 

Matguerite Power, countess of Blessington, after an unhappy 
first union, married the earl of Blessington and lived with him on 
the continent Her two volumes The Idler in Italy and The 
Idler in France show the fruit of her foreign experiences. 
She lost her husband in 1829, and, subsequently, settled at Gore 
house, which, for fourteen years, was the resort of many famous 
men and women of letters of the day, and, in 1832, her Journal 
cf ConverMUons with Lord Byron was produced and became 
at once popular. As a novelist and anecdotist, she favourably 
impressed one side of the critical world of her day. 

Sydney Owenson began life as a governess, and, at the age of 
twenty-on^ published a novel St Clair or the Heiress qf Desmond, 
which proved suoie^fril enough to enaUe her to devote hereelf to 
literature. She married Sir l^mas Chiurles Morgan, after the pub¬ 
lication of The Wild Irish Girl, and, with him, travelled abroad, 
like lady jKes^ngton, wrote her experiences of life in France 
^ Italy. < Ri pe vdiume, she had her husband’s assistance, 
as, also, ih her B§ph without a Name. Her two volumes of con¬ 
tinental expeiienoa^ grance and Italy, were Utterly attacked by 
Croker in Quisir0idy ;; bqt she had as her champions Byron, 
who, in a lUiler td ^eose, of her as ^fearless and 
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excellent on the sutgect of Italy,’ and Hot friend serigeant Talfourd, 
who assisted her to reply to Ci-oker with wit and good temper. 
Undoubtedly, she often wrote carelessly, often gushed in the 
manner of W time and betrayed conceit in her writings, but, of 
her bright ability as a novelist and storyteller, there can be no 
doubt, and she has left one vivid Irish lyric behind her, iSTote 
Kearney^ which is still frequently sung to the air to which she 
wrote it. 

Mary Shackleton, afterwards Mrs Leadbeater, whose quaker 
father Richard Shackleton was Burke’s schoolmaster, published, 
in 1794 , her first work, Extro/Cts and Origmcd Anecdotes for 
the Improvement of Youth, intended to brighten the literature 
to which her young friends were then restricted. She followed 
this with a book of poems of quiet charm, and Cottage Dior- 
logues of the Irish Peasantry, intended as an appeal on behalf 
•of that sufiering class, and concluded her productivity with The> 
Annals of Battitore from 1768—1824, a life-like record of the 
doings and sayings, droll and pathetic, of the folk of a quaker village 
during periods of peace and amid the scenes of the rebellion 
of 1798, which she had herself witnessed. This work, with a 
memoir of the authoress by her niece, Elizabeth Shackleton, 
appeared in 1862 under the title The Leadheat&r Papers. 

An Irish woman writer of exceptional gifts was Anna Murphy^ 
the daughter of D. Brownell Murphy, an eminent Dublin miniature 
painter, whose high intelligence had a marked infiuence upon her 
subsequent career. She acted as governess in the fieimily of the 
marquis of Winchester, and, subsequently, in that of lord Hatherton, 
with whom she travelled in Italy. It was during this period that 
The Diary qf an Ennuyie was written ; but it was not published 
till i^r her marria^ with Robert Jameson, a barrister who 
became successively a puisne judge in the West Indies and in 
Canada. This charming book became deservedly popular, as did 
her fresh and frnciful Winter Stories and Summer Bamhles in 
Canada, into which country she had passed with her husband. 
She also wrote many other works of different kinds, those 
on art exhibiting much antiquarian knowledge and delicate 
taste. 

Somewhat wanting in constructive skill, but with a gift of 
good-humoured cynicism, Marmion W. Savage belongs to the 
novelists of the school of Charl^ Kingsley. Passing from an 
official posirion in Dublin to journalistic duties in London, and 

* Bm, ohap. m. 
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beconliDg editor of The Examiner^ he found leisure to write a 
series of norels, two of whidif 2^ Badidor of The Albimy 
and Jtefuhen MedlieoU, became popular in this country and in 
the United States, where they were reprinted. But his Foileon 
Fcmilyt satire on the leaders of the Young Ireland party, is the 
best known and ablest of his stories, and if, as now conceded, some 
of his sarcastic sketches of these men were overdrawn, they ari^ at 
any rate, extremely amusing. 

Julia Kavanagh was the daughter of Morgan Kavanagh, author 
of writings on the source and sdence of language. Long residence 
in France during girlhood enabled her to describe French life and 
character with a fine faithfulness which have secured her tales and 
novels much acceptance. Later, she visited Italy, the r^ult being 
A Summer omd Winter in the Two SicUies. Then followed her 
successful Freneh Women of Lett&ra, Of her French tales, it 
has been well said that they are exquisitely true to life, delicate in¬ 
colour, simple ^nd refined in style and pure in tone, and, among 
them, NiUalie may well be said to be one of the best French 
stories written by a British hand. 

Annie Keary, daughter of an Irish clergyman holding a living 
in Bath, where die was bom, wrote a series of stories and novels 
of which her CaetleDalyf published in MctGmiUan*8 Magazine, and 
A Doubting Heart, which did not appear till after her death, 
are the most remarkable. But she was also authoress of A York 
omd Lamcaster Rom, and, in collaboration with her sister, of a 
Scandinavian story. The Heroes of Asgard. She was a singularly 
unafiected writer, who knew her Irish atmosphere well, and who, 
therefore, could give full effect to its sudden changes from bright¬ 
ness to gloom, firom storm to calm. 

Blmily Lawless, daughter of lord Cloncurry, was attracted 
into the open-air life of Ireland by her taste for natural history 
and, later, she was drawn by her sympathy with the country folk ^f 
the west to study Irish history in its relation to them, with a result 
shown most profoundly in her poems and works of prose fictioiL 
Ireland had been graven on her very souL For, though there 
is pleuty of alternating Irish shower and sunshine in HurrUh 
siaA <Srotiii^ a^ notes of exultation occasionally leap forth from 
'her WilE^e. Wili^^kese, yet, no one can read through her first 
two novels or, ^sdeed, nmny pages of With Essex in IreUmd, 
vdthont that palfifl^ j|fU^idty which must haunt all who attempt 
ctmdldly to frice the ;atwai riddle presented by that distressfol 
country to aB i^ti^ts ^ 
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Finally, of recent women noveliste, mention must be made of 
Charlotte O’Conor Ecclea, for her Rejuvenation qf Mias Semaphore 
and A Matrimonial Lottery, which achiered popularity by their 
droll situations and exuberant fun; but her Aliena of the Weat 
contained work of much finer quality. She takes us behind the 
shutters of Irish country shop life in a most convincing manner, 
and the characters drawn from her Toomevara are true to type. 
The disillusionment of Molly Devine, ‘The Voteen,* with her 
commonplace, not to say vulgar, home surroundings, on her 
return from the convent school, with its superior refinements; 
her refusal to marry BO>called eligible, but, to her, repulsive, 
suitors, encouraged by her mother and stepfather, and her final 
resolve to become a nun, in order to escape farther persecution 
of the kind, is told with convincing poignancy, while a variant 
of this theme is treated witii even more power and pathos in 
Tom ConnoUy'a Daughter. 


John D’Alton was a principal contributor to Hardiman’s Iriah 
Minatrelay, and, in 1814, published Dermid or Erin in the daya qf 
Boroimha, a metrical romance in twelve cantos, written in smooth 
verse and showing a real knowledge of the times described, for 
he was an antiquary of note. In addition, he wrote a series of 
historical works of value, including The Annala of Boyle and The 
Hiatory of County Dublin, 

John Mitchel is a very significant figure in Anglo-Irish litera> 
tura The son of a nonconformist minister who had been a United 
Irishman in 1798, Mitchel had the rebel in his blood. He was 
a student of Trinity college, Dublin, and, afterwards, more or less 
of a constitutionalist as writer and contributor to The Nation (of 
which, at a later date, he became editor); and he was especially 
subdued in tone in his preface to the lAfe of Hugh O'NeiU, 
earl of Tyrone, a work included in Gavan Dufiy’s first Iriah 
Library. But he drew apart from the moderate section of 
repealers headed by Daniel O’Connell, and started The United 
Iriahman with the avowed object of femning into rebellion 
what he described as ‘the holy hatred of English Buie.’ His 
ut erances in this organ finally became so dangerously violent 
that it was suppressed, and he was prosecuted and found guilty of 
treason felony. He was sentenced to undergo fourteen years 
transportation, but, five years afterwards, escaped from Tasmania, 
and, after many adventures, graphically described in his 
Journal, reached California^ and, later, settled in New York^ 
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Dmwg the American dril war, in which he eBponsed ihe cause of 
the south, and gave the lires of his two sons to that cause, he con> 
ducted Richmond Raccaniner, In 1867, he started The Iridi 
aUzen in New York and, in 1876, he was elected member for 
Tipperary. Mitchel was a writer who showed undoubted gemus 
when the fit was on him; but mudi of his work, in his History qf 
Irdcmd, is slovenly and not a little even of the Jail Journal is 
rhetorical and long drawn out 

William McCuUagh Torrens, eldest son of James McCullagh, 
assumed his maternal name for family reasons A successful 
practitioner at the Irish, then at the English, bar, he entered 
parliament for Finsbury, and successfully promoted measures for 
the amelioration of the lower classes He wrote biographies of 
Shell, Sir James Graham and lord Melbourne, and several im¬ 
portant works on political science. He had a distinct literary 
gift, of which his interesting and brightly written Li/e ^ 
MeR^ume is a t;i[pical example. 

John FrandS Waller, a Trinity college, Dublin, man, and 
long a contributor to, and afterwards editor of. The Dublin 
University Maga&ine^ was best known in his day by his poems, 
appearing under the nom-de-plume Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
Not a few of these lyrics, such as The Song qf the Glass, The 
Spinning Whed Smg, Kitty NeU, have become popular by their^ 
grace and sparkle, and, occasionally, he succeeds in more serious 
verse. Waller also wrote many of the articles in The Imperial, 
Didianary of Universal Biography, and, generally, superintended 
the production of this work. 

John Frands O'Donnell drifted from the south of Ireland to 
London, where, for a while, he was editor of The Tablet, and his 
verse cohtHbutions were welcomed by Dickens to his magazines. 
Many of his poems were also published in Chambers's JournaL 
He wrote in The Lamp a novel ehtitled Agents and Evidions, 
He will, however, be best remembered by his lyrics and, more 
espeddly, by A Spinning Song, which has found its way into most 
recent anthol(^ies of Irish verse. 

Frands Davis, 'the Belfast nmn,’ as he is called, was the son of 
a soldier of Bdli^Uig, county Cork; but, to his mother, a woman 
of good Sootrish Hii^bkmd ftwily and fine intellectual and moral 
gifts, he 01 ^ the t^uenees which made him a man of mark at 
the times of catholic emandpation, and later. He lost her, 
however, wlmn imt a fals fother then consigned him to the 

care of a ridi but taisdly rele^i^ for whom fhe> worked at the 
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loom, sufl^ring much hard treatment at his hands. On his fether's 
death, he escaped fiom this drudgery to Bel&st, where 

Ab the weaver plied his shuttle. 

Wove he, too, the mystic riiyme. 

Here, he became the Ebenezer Elliott of the northern popular 
movement About 1830, he travelled through England and 
Scotland, earning his living by his trade, and writing poems all the 
while, and, at the same time, studying French, Latin, Greek and 
Gaelic. later, he left the loom for the editorial chair of 
B^astma/n'8 Journal^ and then became a contributor to many 
periodicals There is a distinctly Scottish strain in Davis’s poems, 
probably due to his mother’s blood and early influences upon 
him. His political verse is pointed and spirited, but inferior to his 
countryside songs, which are simple and picturesque and full of 
unaffected feeling, though they often need the pruning hook. 

Bartholomew Simmons, who held an appointment in the 
London excise office till his death in 1850, was a popular con¬ 
tributor to leading English magazines. Of his Napoleon’s last 
look, Ma^cCa critic thus wrote: 

Simmons, on the theme of Napoleon, excels all our great iraets. Byron’s 
lines on that snbject are bad; Scott’s poor, Wordsworth’s weak; Lockhart 
and Simmons may be bracketted as equal; theirs are good,' rich and 
strong. 

This tribute cannot be said to be undeserved, though Simmons’s 
verses just miss perfection by their somewhat unrestrained rhetoric, 
and his fine ballad. The Flight to Cyprus, has too much of Irish 
exultation about it 

Miss Casey (E. Owens Blackburne) became blind at eleven 
years of age, and remained so for many years. After a hard struggle 
to secure a literary position in London, she succeeded as a novelist 
and writer of short stories. A collection of the latter under the 
title A hunch of Shamrocks was published in 1879, and shows her 
knowledge of Irish peasant life and speech. 

Richard Dowling passed from a business into a literary career. 
He was on the staff of The Nation, became editor of Zmimus, 
the Dublin Punch, and, afterwards, was the mainstay of IrdasuTs 
Eye, another Irish humorous periodical, and, yet again, started 
Torick, a London comic paper. But he did not find himself, firom 
the literary point of view, till he wrote and published The Mystery 
of KiUard, the central idea of which is ‘the abnormal nature of a 
deafinate, which leads him to hate his own child because thid^ 
child can hear and speak.' The originality of this theme, and the 
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iveird skill with which it was worked out, established his reputa¬ 
tion as a novelist; but, perhaps, his best claim to literary reputation 
is his volume of essays, Btxfnea and Ladders, which is ftill of 
quaint fancies. 

Lewis Wingfield, as actor, artist, surgeon, war-correi^ndent 
and novelist had a curiously varied career, as may well be believed. 
When the Franco-German war of 1870 broke out, he served as 
surgeon on the German side, and was present at the battles of 
Woerth and Wissembourg, but returned to Paris in time for the 
first si^, and was then employed both as one of the surgeons 
in the American hc^pital, and as correspondent of The DaUy 
Telegraph, Meanwhile, he was not idle with his brush, and one 
of his pictures was bought by the French government In 
1876, he entered on his career of novel-writing. His first story 
was BUppery Ground ; his second. Lady Grizel, dealing with the 
history of George III, attracted men^s attention. His third effort. 
My Lords of Btrggve, describing Irish afiairs at the time of the 
union, was still more successful. Believing that books on prison 
life published by ex-convicts are fiill of misrepresentations and 
exag^rations, he obtained special facilities from the Home office 
for studying the inside of prisons, and, as a result, published a 
novel suggested by these experiences. 

A group of friends, all of whom achieved success as writers on 
antiquarian subjects, were the earl of Dunraven, James Henthom 
Todi author of a Life of St Patrick, Sir John Gilbert, author of 
The History qf Dublin, William Stokes and his daughter Margaret 
Stokes, authors respectively of The I/^fe of George Petrie and 
Bmiy Ghristiom ArchUecbeure in Ireland, bishops Graves and 
Beeves, and, most noted and versatile of aU, Patrick Weston Joyce. 
Sixty->two yeaia ago he contributed Irish folk-songs, and notes on 
Irish dances to Petrie’s Andent Music of Irdand. In his spare 
houn^ when an active teacher, professor and training college 
^incipal, he produced what have since become standard works 
ofi Irish school method and Irish names of places. Turning his 
attention to Irish history, he wrote several works on the subject; 
the most important of which is his Social Hislory of Irdand, 
two volumes fiill of valuable learning yet written with a direct 
simj^idf^ thM # opee engages the attention of the reader. His 
Old a series of free translationB from old Irish 

folk-tales, moreov^, as has been said above, inspired Tennyscm’s 

VoyageifMadd^iiilkS 

Arehhishqp iM(^^ale^ nCxt to .CConn^ ^ exercised a more 
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prolonged influence on the Roman catholic population of his 
country than any TrhAiman of his time. Appointed professor of 
do^natic theology at Maynooth, he wrote a series of letters chiefly 
concerned with controversial questions and catholic emancipation, 
under the signature Hierophilus. His letters showed great vigour 
of style and this, coupled with the energy of his character and 
eloquence gained for him firom O'Connell the title ^The Lion of the 
fold of Judah.' Appointed archbishop of Tuam, he continued his 
controversial letters and preached many sermons of note. He 
was also a renowned Irish scholar, and not only translated sixty of 
Moore’s melodies into that language, but rendered into Gaelic six 
books of the Ilieid and several portions of the Bible. 

Matthew Russell, S.J., was the yftunger son of Arthur Russell 
of Killowen, and brother of Charles, lord Russell of Killowen 
and lord chief justice of England. A devoted Jesuit priest, fltther 
Russell yet found time to gather round him at the office of his 
Irish Monthly^ which he conducted for more than a generation 
with the utmost zeal and judgment, all the ablest of the young 
Irish writers of his day. There, Oscar Wilde and Rosa Mulholland 
and that charming but too short-lived poetess Rose Kavanagh and, 
indeed, all the rising stoiy-writers and poets and poetesses of 
the Ireland of his day enjoyed his wise fnendship and literary 
advice. *But the little periodical’ as one of the women contri¬ 
butors to it, now become famous, writes ‘has real distinction 
apart from the names, distinguished and to be distinguished 
that are ever amongst its contributors.’ Much of this was due 
to the work of its editor, who was a writer of both graceful and 
moving verse and prose, touched with fine spirituality. 

Descended, it is understood, from a court musician dubbed 
‘Synge’ for his vocal talents by Henry VIII, John M. Synge 
spent his early manhood in Paris amid art and literacy influences 
which attracted him to the elemental aspect of the Irish peasant 
mind when he returned to his native Wicklow. He did not find 
himself or rather he was not found by W. R Yeats for the Irish 
Literary theatre till he was approaching forty years of age and he 
died almost as soon as he had become ffimous. By that time he had 
written six remarkable plays, including the brilliant and much 
criticised Playboy qf^ Western World, which, indeed, became a 
storm centre of political and literary antagonism between those 
who r^arded it as an outrage on Irfsh character and those who 
defended it as a justifiable treatment of certain phases of Irish 
fundamental passions. Synge’s medium of dramatic expression 
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AD artistic modificatioii of the dialect used by those of the Irish 
peasantry who carry Gaelic turns df thought and expression 
into their current English speech. 

This he uses with convincing skill not only in The Playboy, 
the beautifiil tragedy entitled The Riders to the Sea, the broad, 
bitter, whimsical, wistful WeU qf tAe Saints and tiie brutally 
humorous Tinker’s Wedding, but, above all, in his single verse 
drama, his lovely, ihtalistic Deidre qf the Sorrows, written when 
he knew he was dying of an incurable disease. ‘Before verse can 
be human again, it must learn to be brutal,' he wrote in the pre&ce 
to his slim volume of pomns and translations. He tries to prove 
this in such passages as the following from his lines In Kerry : 

And this I asked benestl a lovely cloud 

Of strange delight with one lark singing loud: 

*Wfaat change you’re wrought in graveyard, rook and sea, 

This wild new Piuadise to wake for me......’ 

Tet knew no more than knew these merry sins 

Had built this stack of thigh-bones, jaws and shins! 

» 

These short poems, his own dUyecta membra, are, indeed, much 
of the nature of the grotesque relics of humanity, described by 
him above. Not so his two volumes of descriptive prose The Aram 
leiands and In Wicldow, West Kerry cmd Connemara,, Here, his 
sympathy with wild nature and curious interest in and brotherly 
feeling for wild human kind make us realise the artist and the 
man alike. 

Finally, we agree with T. W. Rolleston that the plays of Synge 
stand apart from the pessimistic pictures of ‘disillusionment, 
frustration and ignobility’ characterising many of the plays of 
the new Irish drama. 

In.hJs dbaracters, in spito tA all the outward barbarism and cynicism, I at 
least 1^1 oonsdbns dt a certain lift, mi undulating force, like the swell from 
aa Mvisifale ocean of life, which marks these people out as the destined 
oonquorors^ not the victims of rireomstanoes. 

They may shock ns, they have shocked a great many worthy peoide, bnt 
they can never discourage or depress. 




CHAPTER X 


, ANGLO-INDIAN^ LITERATURE 

On the analogy of the literature of the great British self- 
gOTeming dominions, Anglo-Indian literature should, logically, be 
the territorial English literature of British India. But the degree 
to which the ever-changing English community that guards and 
administers India differs fh>m the settled inhabitants of Canada 
or Australia is, at the same time, an explanation of the main 
peculiarities of that literature and, also, the measure of the 
difficulty which confronts any attempt to define it Anglo-Indian 
literature, as regards the greater part of it, is the literature of a 
comparatively small body of Englishmen who, during the working 
part of their lives, become residents in a country so different in 
every respect from their own that they seldom take root in its 
soil On the contrary, they strive to remain English in thought 
and aspiration. By occasional periods of residence in England, they 
keep wemselvesin intimate touch with English life and culture: 
throughout the period of their life in India they are subject to the 
influence of two civilisations, but they never lose their bias towards 
that of England, which, in most cases, ultimately re-absorbs 
them. 

Anglo-Indian literature, therefore, is, for the most part, merely 
English literature strongly marked by Indian lo<»d colour. It has 
been published, to a great extent, in England, owing partly to lack 
of ffidlities in India, and, partly, to the foct that the Anglo-Indian 
writer must, as a rule, make his appeal mainly to the public in 
England and only secondarily to the English community in India. 
The actual writing has often been done in England during furlough 
or after retirement, because that is precisely the time when the 
Anglo-Indian has leisure for literary work. The years of retire¬ 
ment are also specially fertile for another reason, since not until 

1 The sesBe in wfaioh this term (now largely used in a different sense) is employed 
in the present seetiou is defined in the text. 
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He leaTes India has the official complete freedom fi^m those bonds 
of discipline which, in India, have always hampered the free 
expression of opinion. Thus, Anglo-Indian literature is based in 
origin, sfurit and influences upon two separate countries at 
one and the same time. 

That this condition of affiiirs has prevailed in the past does 
not necessarily imply that it must continua The future of 
the English language in India is a question of great moment 
to English literature. As a collateral, though not by any means 
inevitable, result of the establishment of the British Indian 
empire, English has become the language of government and 
a common medium of literary expression throughout a vast sub¬ 
continent containing 300,000,000 inhabitanta At the time when 
the empire was founded on the ruins of the Mogul dominion, 
the Persian language performed that double task, and it might 
have continued to do so had Englishmen preferred to orientalise 
themselves rather than to anglicise those among whom they 
lived. But, in ftcfflition to the natural disinclination of the English¬ 
man to steep himself in orientalism, the introduction of English 
law and English learning carried with it, as an idmost necessary 
corollary, the adoption of English as the language of universi¬ 
ties and of the highest courts of justice. Hence, it followed that 
English became a medium of literary expression for the educated 
Indian. His writings in our language, together with those of the 
domiciled community of European or mixed origin, constitute a 
strictly territorial Eaglish literature, and may be regarded m that 
part of Anglo-Indian literature which is most potential of develop¬ 
ment in the future; but, in the past, they have, naturally, 
attracted little notice in comparison with the writings of the 
English immigrant population. 

Father Thomas Stephens, who went to Goa in 1679, was the 
first Englishman to settle in India, and Anglo-Indian literature 
began with his letters, of no extrinsic value, to his father, whidi 
have been preserved by Purdias. Master Ralph Fitch, merchant of 
LoniHm, travelled in India and the east from 1683 to 1691, and his 
lively desedptioQ of his adventures, preserved by Hakluyt and 
Pur^ai^ was of the utoaost value to those who sought to promote 
an Ejn^yb^ East In*^ eompGmy. 

For a hundred years alter the East India company received 
its charter, AB|^<^{nd|an literature consisted solely of boc^ of 
tra't^ Of the i^umbef of writings of this daee, a few may 
find mention heiW, Roe, the gatlant Btewart diplomat 
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who was the ambassador of James I at the» court of * the Great 
Mogoar, Eong of the Orieutall Indjes, of Condahj) of Ohismer, and 
of CorasoD,’ wrote a very readable journal narrating his life at the 
court of Jahangir. Edward Terry, his chaplain, wrote a Rdatim 
of a Voyage to Oie Eaateme Indm, full of interesting observation, 
and including an account of his meeting with the ‘Odcombian 
legstretcher,’ Thomas Cory ate S whom Roe also mentions. William 
Bruton’s Newes from the East Indiee relates how the English 
obtained their first footing in Orissa in 1632, and is a fine piece of 
vigorous narrative English. William Methold, who was in India at 
the same time, tells in his Bdatione of the Kingdorns of Gedconda, 
preserved by Purchas, of his experiences in south India; while 
John Fryer, who belongs to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and had an interview with Aurangzib, throws a good deal 
of light on the contemporary politics of western India in his New 
Accoimt of East India and Persia. These English writers of 
travel tales are far less famous than their brilliant French con> 
temporaries of the seventeenth century, Bernier and Tavernier; 
but their ndiveU^ in the fece of the many novel things they saw, 
combined with the delightful seventeenth-century narrative style 
in which they wrote, gives their writings a distinction which Anglo- 
Indian literature of this kind has never recaptured. 

The grater part of the eighteenth ceptury, until near the c 1(M« 
of the governorship of Warren Hastings, was, in a literary sense, 
all but uneventful It was a period of anarchy and war in India. 
The beginning of the century saw the English mere tradens 
struggling for a foothold in India; its closing decades saw them 
sovereigns of vast territories. Alexander Hamilton, who was 
in the east from 1688 to 1723, wrote A New Account of die 
East Indies, but his book, though comprehensive, is rather 
rambling and commonplace. Between his date and 1780 there 
are only a few names which call for comment Pre-eminent among 
them was that of Robert Orme. Born in India in 1728, he returned 
to the land of his birth as a ‘ writer ’ in 1743, and there, during the 
course of a successful oflS.ciid career, in which he was closely con¬ 
nected with many of the events afterwards discussed in his books, 
he gathered the knowledge which enabled him to become one of 
the greatest of Anglo-Indian historians®. His History of the 
MUiJtary Tramsaeiio'ns of the Brit^h Nation in IndosUin is the 
prose epic of the early military achievements of our race in India. 
An indefatigable, rather than a brilliant, writer, Orme rem^ 
ij^See, anH, vol. iv, pp. 89 fl. * See, anU, vol. x, pp. 898-4. 
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a mine in which all' snbaeqnent historians must quarry. In his 
JSistoriad Fragments qf the Mogid Empire, of the Morcdtoee emd 
qf Englid^ eoneeme in IndoOcmfrom the year 1659, the con¬ 
scientious and unwearied narrator of contemporaxy erents became 
the industrious inv^tigator of i^tst history, though it is by his first 
book that Orme's name chiefly lives. Alexander Dow, who died at 
Bhagalpur in 1779, not only translated histories from the Persian, 
but wrote two tiugedies, Zingie and Sethona, which were produced 
at Drury lane. His authorship of these plays, which were oriental 
in setting, was challenged by Baker in his Biographia Dramatim, 
*for he is said by those who know him well to be utterly un¬ 
qualified for the production of learning or of fancy, either in prose 
:or verse.’ Others who may be mentioned are John Zephaniah 
Holwell, a survivor of the Black Hole, who wrote on historical and 
other subjects after his retirement in 1760, including a NcmraHve 
of the deplorable deaths of Oie English gentlemen who were 
siiffocated in the Blaeh Hole, which was included in his India 
Traete. OharieEC Hamilton, who wrote a history of those Rohilla 
Afghans whose expulsion from RohUcand brought much odium upon 
Warren Hastings; James Rennell, the father of Indian geography, 
who wrote after his retirement in 1777; and William Bolts and 
Henry Yerelst, whose quarrels in India resulted in the production 
of polemical history by them both. 

The closing years of Warren Hastings’s Indian career saw the 
real birth of English literature and literary studies in India. 
Hicky’e Bengal Oaaette, the first newspaper of modem India, was 
founded at (Mcutta by James Augustus Hicky in 1780. It was a 
scurrilous production, but a sign of life. James Forbes left India 
in 1784, carrying with him the collected materials which he after¬ 
wards published as his Oriental M&nmrs. The appointment, in 1783, 
of Sir William Jones as judge of the supreme court was an event of 
high importance in riie history of the relations between east and 
west) as was also his foundation of the Asiatic society of Bengal He 
is remembered primarily as the earliest English Sanskrit scholar; 
but, Ih the domain of Anglo-Indian letters, he takes rank not only 
by his translation of Eiididasa’s Baltunlakt, but, also, as the first 
Anglo-Indian poet He had written verse before he came to India; 
while in Indi^ he addressed the gods of Indian mythology in 
a series ef hymns whi<di, if not of the highest order of poetry, are 
yet afiame wirii and knowledge. Inferior to Jones as 

an orientalist, but ss^^N^olras a poet, was John Leyden, that 'lamp 
too early quencdke^^ tf ^ put ^t , He Hvedvin^the 
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east tn>m 1803 to 1811) and, though he, too, is remembered chiefly 
as an orientalist, he is to be noted as tbe first of that long line of 
writers who expressed in verse the common feelings of Engflshmen 
in ‘the land of regrets.’ His poetry is a simple expression of the 
emotions which all Anglo-Indians experience at some time—^pride 
in the military achievements of our race, loathing at the darker 
aspects of Indian superstition and the exile’s longing for home. 
His Ode to an Indian Oold Coin deserves a place in eveiy Anglo- 
Indian anthology of verse as an expression of this last emotion. 

The closing years of the eighteenth century, and the first 
two decades of the nineteenth, were marked by other signs of 
literary advance. Hugh Boyd, who, by some, was alleged to be 
Junius, was in India from 1781 to 1794, and made some attempt, in 
essays on literary and moral subjects in local journals which he 
conducted, to keep alive the flame of English literary culture in his 
adopted country. In 1789, the quaint translation into English of 
Ghulam Hussein Khan’s Siyar-vIMvta'cikhkMrin by the Franco- 
Turk Raymond, alias Hsgi Mustapba, was published in Calcutta. 
The intrinsic interest of this contemporary history of India, com¬ 
bined with the oriental phraseology and the Gallicisms with which 
the translation abounds, renders Raymond’s book one of the most 
curious pieces of literature among Anglo-Indian writings. Mean¬ 
while, Henry Thomas Colebrooke made a name for himself as the 
leading Sanskrit scholar of the day; James Tod was carrying on those 
researches in Rsjputana which he ultimately gave to the world in 
the classic Anruds and Antiquitiea (if Bc^aathan, a work fuller of 
romance than most epics; Mark Wilks, in the south of India, was 
both helping to make history and amassing the materials for writing 
it, which he eventually published as his impartially and critically 
written Historical Sketches <if the Southo/India. Sir J ohn Malcolm, 
who, also, took part in many of the events which be described, 
followed with his Political History of India in 1811, and, sub¬ 
sequently, with his History of Persia^ his Centred India and other 
works, including a volume of poems; while Francis Buchanan- 
Hamilton wrote on scientific and historical subjects, including An 
Acoonmt of the Kingdom of Nipod. As belonging to this period, 
too, may be mentioned Eliza Fay’s Original Letters from Caleutta^ 
descriptive of her travels from England to Calcutta, and the anony¬ 
mous Ha/rdy Home, described as a novel, though, in form, a series of 
letters written by a lady and d^riptive of life in Calcutta towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. Finally, Mary Martha Sher¬ 
wood, t|ie children’s writer, was in India during this period and 
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her IMUe Henry and his Beofrer was the gift which she gave to 
Anglo-Iodian children in memoi^ of the child she had lost 

Thd thirty or forty yeare which preceded the mutiny were ftill 
of events of the greatest moment for the future of the English 
language in India. Macaulay was in India from 1834 to 1838, and 
his minute on education resulted in the definite adoption by 
lord Bentinck’s government of the English language as the basis 
of all higher education in India. Bam Mohan Roy, the Bengali 
reformer, had advocated in English writing this and other reforms, 
the style of which Jeremy Bentham compared fovourably with that 
of James Mill David Hh.re, a Calcutta watchmaker, gave him 
strong support, and eventually in 1816 the Hindu college was 
founded at Calcutta for.the instruction of Indians in English; and 
the decision of the government of India, in 1835, that its educational 
subsidies should promote mainly the study of European literature 
and science, found its natural sequel in the foundation, in 1857, 
during the very crisis of the mutiny, of universities in which English 
was to be the'ihedium of instruction at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. The government of India had set out to give its 
subjects, so far as might be, an English mind. 

As a result of this policy, there is, in modem British India, 
a steady and increasing output of English literature written by 
Indians. But, as is only natural, so drastic an innovation as the 
complete changing of a people's literary language could not bear im¬ 
mediate results of value, and not only has the bulk of Anglo-Indian 
literature continued to be written by Englishmen, but, for a very 
long time, it remained doubtful whether Indians could so com¬ 
pletely become Englishmen in mind and thought as to add, except 
in the rarest and most exceptional cases, anything of lasting value 
to the roll of English literature. 

While this remarkable change was beginning in India, Anglo- 
Indian writers were not idle. Heber, bishop of Calcutta, claims 
attention here rather hy hmNcurraMve of a Jourrusy from CalcvMa 
to Bombay than by his few Anglo-Indian poems; Henry LouisVivian 
Dero^o, most fomous of those of our Indian fellow-men who are 
neither exclusively European nor Indian but share the blood of both, 
put all ^e pathos and passion of his own sensitive nature into his 
meteical tale Fakeer qf Jtmgheera\ Henry Meredith Barker 
is remembered pot only as an actor and musician but as a poet, 
essayist and stoi^-teller* \ Among his productions was an Indimi 
mythological imnra|#'|p caUed The DranyM qf IntmortaUty 
and two clever ycItimM of miscellaneous pnj^ and verse entitled 
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Bole Pon§w (The Pniich bowl). Msgor DaTid Ijester Richardson, 
of the Bengal army, abandoned military life and devoted himself to 
education and literature. He takes rank among Anglo-tndian 
writers mainly as a literary critic, though he also wrote poetry and 
history. The titles of his books, such as IMerary heavee^ LU^ary 
Chit-Chat, Literary Reareatiom, are an index of the general 
trend of his mind, and suggest that he was probably happier in his 
work at the Hindu college, to which, by Macaulay’s influence, he 
was appointed in 1836 as professor of English literature, than he 
had been in his previous career. Henry Whitelock Torrens, who was 
secretary of the Asiatic society from 1840 to 1846, was a clever 
essayist as well as a journalist and scholar, and his scattered papers 
were deserv^ly collected and published at Calcutta in 1854. 
Sir Richard Francis Burton was in India during this period, but 
his fame cannot be said to be specially Anglo-Indian. 

Of the historians during' the period, James Grant DuflT and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone are pre-eminent. Grant DufTs History 
of the ifoAmttos (1826) and EJphinstone’s Hi^yry of India {iMl) 
are two of the classics of Indian history. The romantic interest of 
the former book, the accurate though uninspiring conciseness of the 
second, and the pioneering ability shown by both in the untilled 
regions which they surveyed, gave these books a standing which they 
still hold, despite the advance of knowledge since they appeared. 
Other historians were Horace Hayman Wilson, the Sanskrit scholar, 
who continued and edited James Mill’s History of British India ; 
John Briggs, the translator of Ferishta’s Hvhammedan Power in 
India", Sir Henry Miers EUiot, the unwearied student of the 
history of Mussulman India, whose History of India as told by its 
own Historians was edited after his death by John Dowson; and 
Sir John Kaye, prominent in the history of Anglo-Indian letters 
as the founder, in 1844, of The Calcutta Review, to which he 
frequently contributed. He also, long after his departure from 
India, wrote Indian history voluminously, his History of the Sepoy 
War in India being his best known work. 

During this period, fiction established itself as one of the m(^ 
vigorous branches of Anglo-Indian literature. William Browne 
Hockley made use of his undoubted genius for stoiy-teUing in 
producing ttdes ba^d on his intimate knowledge of Indian life. 
Pandnromg Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, a lifelike picture of 
Maratha character with excessive emphasis on its darker side, 
appeared in 1826. Tales of Ihe Zenana, or a ^awab's Leisure 
Hours was Hockley’s best book. It is a sort of Anglo-Indian 

K. L. XIV. CEL X. 22 
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ArMm Nighie, fiHed with wit and liveliness. HodUey on- 
donbtedly possessed narrative genius. He was unrivalled in tihte 
Inhere of Ang^o-Indian fiction, until Philip Meadows Taylor, 
novelist and historian, began his literary career in 1839 with The 
Con/esiions of a Thug, a gruraome presentation of those fitcts 
which Sir William Henry Sleeman embodied in official reports. 
His next production was Tippoo SvUcm, a tale of the Mysore” war, 
in 1840. Taylor's reputation, however, rests mainly on stories 
which he wrote after be retired in 1860, especially the trilogy 
Ta/ra, a MarMta Tale, Ba^h JDameR and 8eeta. The three 
tales were connected by a curious link: the year 1657 was that of 
the triumph of the Maratha chieftain Sivagi over the Bijapur 
army, which laid the foundation of his people’s power in India; 
the year 1757 saw a greater power than that of the Marathas 
arise at Plassey; 1857 was the year of the mutiny. These three 
events, occurring at intervals of one hundred years, supplied the 
central themasi of the three tales. Taylor contrasts with Hockley 
as one who idehlised, rather than delineated, his types. 

The tendency of Anglo-Indian fiction, however, to turn away 
from the portrayal of Indian life and focus itself chiefly upon the 
life of the English in India, was well illustrated by Oahfeld: or 
Fellowship in the Fmt, by William Delafield Arnold, brother of 
jyfotthew Arnold. It was a book with a purpose; throughout its 
pages there breathed stem moral protest against the dissipation of 
the Anglo-Indian community and its disregard, as he conceived it, 
of the interests of the children of the soil England has given to 
India few minds of more refined and sensitive texture thmi that of 
W. D. Arnold. 

After the mutiny, Anglo-Indians continued to produce work of 
permanent value in most branches of literature. George Bruce 
Malign, James Tidboys Wheeler, John Clark Marshman and Sir 
William Hunter devoted themselves to the discovery of new know¬ 
ledge in Indian history as well as to the popularisation of that 
alr^y existing. John Watson McCrindle threw light on the 
history of ancient India; Charles Robert Wilson on that of modem 
Bengal; Henry (jfeoige Keene took medieval and modem todia 
as ; while Sir William Muir wrote The Life of Mahomet 

and dth# bpc^ on Islamic history. Of less important writers of 
hirinv^ Idn4^ literatium. the names are too numerous to 
recite, tikoujg^ Kbrisley Busteed’s carefully written and 

arixantive tlikf Oofrwtto deservmt mention as having 

securi^ a Anglo-Indian writings. These 
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historians were marked in the main bj assiduous ability rather 
than by genius. Malleson, possessed as he was of a Tigorous 
narrative style, was eminently suited to write the history of the 
Indian mutiny, had he not been so strong a partisan, a £Ei>ult which 
revealed itself also in his History of the French in Indict, Wheeler 
and Marshman, without being distinguished by their style, came 
nearer to impartiality through their close Indian sympathies. 
McCrindle, Wilson, Keene and Muir alike produced work of lasting 
historical value; but, as a historian and man of letters, Sir William 
Hunter stands out as the most brilliant Anglo-Indian of the last 
generation. His style was picturesque and striking, his im¬ 
partiality rare, his grasp of world-history wide and penetrating, 
and his industry enormous. Alike in his more technical work, 
such as The Imperial Gazetteer^ his historical work, such as The 
Annals of Rurcd Bengal and his History of British India, his 
biographies and his lighter literary work, such as The Thacherays 
in India and The Old Missionary, he gave evidence of broad 
culture and of a rare power of accurate and vigorous literary 
expression. Hunter’s death at a time when he had completed but 
one hundred years of his History of British India was the severest 
blow ever sustained by Indian historical studies. 

In fiction, John Lang, who wrote novels both before and after 
the mutiny, is the earliest name with which we meet in this period. 
In his work, we notice a difference of aftitude from that of Oak- 
fdd, since Lang cynically satirised Anglo-Indian failings over which 
Arnold’s deeper nature grieved. Alexander Allardyce painted a 
very attractive picture of indigenous Indian life in his CUy qf 8un- 
Mfte, a study of Indian psychology. Henry Curwen, editor of The 
Times of India, used thin plots as a peg on which to hang a vast 
amount of clever talk, speculation and satire. Sir Qeorge Chesney, 
who created a sensation in 1871 by his Battle qf Dorking, lives 
in Anglo-Indian literature mainly by The Dilemma, a powerful 
mutiny romance. Jessie EUen Oadell, who was an oriental 
scholar of some merit, wrote two novels, of which the first, Ida 
Craven, described frontier life. 

Among the poets, William Waterfield, Mary L^lie, Henry Geoige 
Keene and Charles Kelly may be mentioned, in passing, among a 
host of minor writera Waterfield derived the theme of his ballads ' 
from Indian mythology; Mary Leslie from Indian history and 
Indian nature; Keene, historian, essayist and poet, one of the 
early supporters of The CaleuUa Review, and for some years 
b^ore his death in 1915 the doyen of Anglo-Indian literary men, 
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published tasteful verse on Indian and other topk» thronghodt a 
‘ long literarj life of over fifty years. Kelly, like many other 
Anglo’Indian writers, was Jn^ired by the mutiny. But, pre¬ 
eminent among the poets of the last generation were Sir Edwin 
Aniold and Sir AUr^ Comyn LyalL Arnold was employed in 
India in educational work from 1856 to 1861, and then returned 
to England. As a poet, journalist and man of letters, he belongs 
mainly to the history of English literature proper, and he wrote 
all his best work long after his departure from India; but his 
whole subsequent life, and almost the whole of his subse¬ 
quent work, bore predominant impress of his Indian experience. 
As an unwearied and tasteful translator of Indian poetry into 
English ver^, Arnold is unrivalled and possesses an assured place 
in English literature; while, as re^ds his niost original work, 
Tfht Light qf Asia, India may justly claim to have inspired some 
of its noblest passages, though, perhaps, she is responsible for its 
exotic and iramqtimes cloying sweetness. Sir Alfred Lyall, whose 
Asiatie Studies and Rise tmd Bospamim of the British Dominion 
in India proved him to be one of the forbmost Anglo-Indian thinkers 
and writers, combined thought and form most happily in the 
reflections on Indian politics and religion which he put into 
the form of Verses written in India. . Never since Leyden’s Oda 
to an Indian Gold Coin had the exile's longing been expressed 
so well as in The Land qf Regrets, while ^va: or Mors Janua 
Fttoe is one of the finest products of Anglo-Indian literature. 

Among the many writers of humorous verse—a species of 
literature always popular in India—Walter Yeldham, who wrote 
under the name Aliph Chemn, deserves mention. His Lays 
<f Ind made him the Anglo-Indian Hood, and revealed to his 
delisted generation the humour latent in Anglo-Indian life. By 
its sid^ Thomas Francis Bignoid's Leviora: being the Rhymes qf 
a Smses^fd Competitor deserves mention. 

Among miscellaneous prose writings of the period two famous 
satire claim nodce. The Chronides of Bvdgepore, by Hindus 
Prichard, attempted 'to show the quaint results which an indis¬ 
criminate a.nd often iqjddidous engrafting of habits and ideas of 
, westerii civilisation upon oriental stock is calculated to produce.* 
FHohlu^ Istd etpial command 6 t the bitterest irony and the most 
wldmfil(^ humotur, a^di^ ^e most powerful satirist whom Anglo; 
ifidia has knd#h. Tiednt^-one Dttys in India, being the Tour df 
]Sif AH in Vanity Fair in 1878—9, was 
Satire df a ; ^ Wbrk of Oeoige Robert 
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Aberigh'Mackaj, and the fhink, humorous and deliberate!/ cynical 
way in which it laughed at the personml of the government of 
India, from the viceroy down to the humblest menial and the 
infinite tenderness of its pathos, secured to it a celebrity which 
it still commands. 

Philip Stewart Robinson and Edward Hamilton Aitken may be 
treated together. They both took the ihmiUar Indian sights, the 
birds, the trees, 'the syce’s children... the mynas, crows, green 
parrots, squirrels, and the beetles that get into the mustard and 
the soup,’ and wrote about them in pleasant prose. Robinson’s In 
my Indian Grardm and Aitken’s Behind the Bungalow have few 
rivals in <h is class of writing, the predominant feature of which is 
a gay and lighthearted attitude towards the ordinary things, even 
the ordinary annoyances, of Indian rural life. 

Despite the spread of .the knowledge of English among 
the educated classes of India, Indians wrote comparatively 
little that can be regarded as permanent additions to English 
literature. The adoption of English as the language of the 
universities had the altogether unexpected, though in every 
way desirable, result of revivifying the vernaculars. Stimu¬ 
lated by English literature and English knowledge, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, the first graduate of Calcutta university, 
created Bengali fiction. Under the influence of the works of 
Scott, he wrote successfiil historical novels, and followed these 
with novels of Indian social life. Bankim, uhdoubtedly, was the 
first creative genius who sprang from the Indian renascence 
brought about in the nineteenth century by the introduction of 
English education. But he deliberately turned his face away 
fh>m all attempts to gain a reputation as an English writer. His 
younger rival, Romesh Obunder Dutt^ sought fame in Bengali as 
a novelist, and, in English, as a historian, economist, novelist and 
poet His //qys qf Ancient India and his novels show him to 
have had a complete mastery of the technique of our language, 
and considerable imaginative power; but his history and his 
economics were sometimes too polemical for impartiality, and 
Romesh will live in literary history mainly as one who helped to 
create modem Bengali 

Ram Mohan Roy, as a pioneer of English education in India, 
Eeshab Chandra Sen, as a religious propagandist, Kashinath 
Trimback Telang the Maratha, as a judge, scholar and translator, 
Bahramji Malabar! the Parsi, as a social refonner, and hundreds of 
other Indians used our language for their own purposes almost as 
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if it had been their mother tongue; but, of those who attempted 
ima^native literature in English, very few succeeded in writing 
anything of permanent inter^t Michael Madhu Sadan Bntt lives 
by his Bengali poems rather than by his Captive Ladie, an attempt, 
so. early as 1849, to tell in English verse the story of Prithwi Bsg, 
king of Delhi. Malabari, besides ardently advocating social 
reforms through the medium of English writings, wrote The 
Indian Muse in EngUah garh^ with, however, indifferent success. 
Lai Behari Day’s Gavinda Sdmanta: or The History of a Bengal 
Rdiyat and his FoQc Tales qf Bengal were pieces of work well 
worth doing and competently carried out, though exhibiting ability 
rather than genius. In Toriilata Dntt, however, we meet a different 
order of intellect. The daughter of Govind Chandra Dutt, who 
himself wrote tasteful English verse, and related to Sasi Chandra of 
the same family, a voluminous writer of English, she was in close 
contact with English or continental culture throughout most 
of her short iife. She wrote a novel in French, which was pub¬ 
lished posthumously in Paris. Her English poetry displayed real 
creative and imaginative power and almost faultless technical 
skill In her English translations (J. Sheaf gleaned in French 
Fidds), and in her Ancient BaXLads and Legends of Hinditstan, 
she so nearly achieved a striking success as to make one regret 
that our language is essentially unsuited to the riot of imagery 
and ornament which form part of the natural texture of the 
oriental mind. Her early death in 1877 at the age of twenty-one 
was a loss both to her own and to our race, but her life and 
literary achievements were an earnrat of the more remarkable 
results which were likely to ensue, and are ensuing, from the fusing 
of western and eastern culture. The educational policy of the 
goVemm^it of India is destined, given continuity of development, 
to react upon English literature in a manner refdised even now by 
but a few, and certainly undreamt of by those who entered upon 
it But, until its full results are made manifest, Anglo-Indian, 
litdratnre will continue to be mainly what it has been, with few 
exceptions, in the past—literature written by Englishmen and* 
Englishwomen who h&^e devoted their lives to the service of India. 



CHAPTER XI 


ENGLISH-CANADIAN LITERATURE 

By the scheme of this History the writer is constrained to 
confine his investigation to the ranks of the illustrious dead. Now, 
whereas a moderately favourable case may be made out for our 
current literature, our dead are neither numerous enough, nor 
sufficiently illustrious to stimulate more than local enthusiasm, 
and our few early writers of distinction inevitably sufler in a 
discussion that fails to link them with their living descendants. 
It is a reasonably safe surmise that the names of not more 
than three of our deceased writers are known even to profes¬ 
sional students of literature in Europe, and two of these names 
belong to the present generation. Judge Haliburton (Sam Slick) 
enjoys at least a modjest measure of cosmopolitan reputation, 
and the poetry of Drummond and of Lampman has received 
recognition not alone upon its own intrinsic merits, but as being 
characteristically and distinctively Canadian in its quality. 

The mention of Drummond’s name suggests a difficulty that 
must be disposed of on the threshold of the discussion. To 
what authora writing within or without her borders may 
Canada justly lay claim? Some arbitrary test must evidently 
be employed. Drummond was bom in Ireland and partly edu¬ 
cated there, yet we include him inevitably among our Canadian 
writers; Grant Allen was bom in Canada, yet we exclude him 
fmm the list; and Goldwin Smith, who lived in Toronto for forty 
years, can only by an unjustifiable extension of the definition be 
included in an account of Canadian literature. The criterion in 
these doubtful cases must surely be an identification with the 
interests of the country so complete that a Canadian dharacter 
is stamped upon the work, or, in default of that, a commanding 
influence exercised by the author upon the development of the 
country’s literature. There is obviously nothing Canadian about 
Grant Alien in motive or intention. A residence of forty yeaxs 
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would constitute an ordinary individual a Canadian; but Qoldwin 
Smith came among os with his habits of thought unyieldingly dxed, 
and lived and died in our midst a philosophical radical of sixty 
years ago. His interests in pure literature were never extensive, 
and bis influence upon our literature may be said to have been 
negligible, or to have been confined to our newspapers, which, 
doubtless, received some benefit from the purity and pungency 
of his journalistic style. 

It is not necessary to apologise for, but merely to explain, the 
paucity of our literary performance. Canada has many advan¬ 
tages; but it has the disadvantage, in the literary sense, of b^g 
a young country, bom in the old age of the world. All that 
traditimi counts for in the literature of a European countiy 
we must forgo. Our literary past is the literary past of 
England; we have not yet had time to strike root for ourselves. 
Older oountri^ have a progressive tradition and a harmonious 
ovolution little interrupted by artificial considerations; whereas, 
with us, literature is compelled to be almost completely artifice. 
England had her spontaneous ballad and epic beginnings, her 
naive miracle plays ibat responded to an imperative need of the 
time, her share in the exhilaration of the renascence, when even 
imitation was an exercise of the original creative fieiculty; and, 
upon these lu'oad foundations, she built Jiier great self-conscious 
modem literature, each new generation of writers urged on by 
impulse from the past, reinforcing its lessons here, violently 
reacting from its opinions there and always excited by contact 
with the vivifying ideas that the present hour engenders. 

It may be said that this is too flattering a picture, that 
England periodically go^ to sleep, and that lethargy, rather than 
excitement, charactertees her normal condition. But the state¬ 
ment was not made in flattery, and, if it does not always correspond 
wdth the fiacts^ it may serve, at least, to point a contrast with colonial 
coadiiaons. 3he raw material of literature we have here in 
abundance; but this material does not seem to germinate. Our 
activities are physirnd, and our mental needs do not require 
to be im{^[died Ify our own exertions. When London begmi 
to bu0d tMi^res, phtys had to be created to employ them. 
We buflld |(^y; hut why should we go to the eu^rtkm 

of si^)ifyii^ the te^ or even ^e actors, whmi the United States 
and Ikii^batd tmeh laay reach ? And so with the novel, 

and BO, also, wipi hot wil^ this saving comuderation that 

poetty, being can Ev^^ if 4<?t flounshf without 
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a public. It might be supposed that fiction has every oppor> 
tunity to develop In a country where the conditions of life most, 
necessarily, be novel and the types of character widely diversified 
by emigration. But the story of our fiction is as brief, almost, and 
inglorious as is the story of our national drama. Certain living 
writers are using this new material to good purpose; but it is still 
necessary to account for the dearth of native novels in a novel¬ 
reading country. In partial explanation, it may be urged that, 
even if frivolous in intention, a novel is still a serious undertaking, 
and is rarely entered upon by a sheer amateur. Now, by reason 
of the conations of life in Canada, and in view of the fierce 
competition to which a Canadian novelist would be subjected, we 
have not yet developed a professional literary class, and our great 
novels still lie ahead of ns. Hitherto, the little fiction that has 
been produced has been principally historic in character, the 
glamour of our early colonial period, with its picturesque con¬ 
trast of races, naturally suggesting the type. Historic fiction is. 
momentarily, out of fashion the world over, and our racial 
peculiarities are, perhaps, not yet sufficiently consolidated to 
afibrd suggestive material to the novelist whose commanding 
interest is in human character. We have Anglo-Canadian types, 
Irish-Canadian types, Scottish-Canadian types who are trans¬ 
planted and scarcely altered Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotsmen. 
The genuine Canadian type probably exists somewhere—a fiision 
of all these with a discreet touch of the Yankee—-but he is so 
shadowy in outline that no novelist has yet limned his features for 
us. Efforts in this direction by distinguished outsiders have not 
been convincing. Of our native-born writers, the d^ultory 
humourist Haliburton alone possessed the shrewd insight into 
character that might have given us our Canadian Tristram Shandy; 
but he contented himself with giving us a Yankee Sam Slick, 
whom certain distinguished New Englanders emphatically re¬ 
pudiate as spurious and disreputable. It is a matter of regret 
that Haliburton, with his unquestioned literary ability, never 
consented to the discipline of even the most rambling plot, for, 
what his humour precisely needed was the co-ordination and 
direction that systematic fiction would have afforded. Though 
he obviously does not range himself within any of the categories 
under which it is proposed to treat Canadian literature—^being 
neither poet nor novelist, and only in a secondary d^^ mi 
historian—^yet the permanence of bis reputation among our 
writeie warrants and necessitates a special reference to his work. 
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I^omas Chandler Halibnrton was bom at Windsor, Nora 
Scotia, on 17 December 1796, and, on his other’s side, was 
remotely connected with Sir Walter Scott. He was <^led to 
^e bar in 1820 and, in 1841, he was appointed to the supreme 
court of the province. . In 1856, he resigned his office and removed 
to England, where he died in 1865. 

Haliburton’s literary work began wilh histories of Nova Scotia, 
published in 1825 and 1829. His Sam Slick papers first appeared 
in 1835 and 1836, as contributions in a newspaper edited by 
Joseph Howe, called Nova Scotiam., and were published in 
book form in Halifax and London in 1837. A second and third 
series followed in 1838 and 1840, the three series being combined, 
later, in one volume. A list of Haliburton’s works will be found 
in the bibliography. 

Artemus Ward traces the humour of the United States to its 
source in Sam Slick, and there is much to support the derivation. 
The fun is rather frayed and old now, and the serious motives which 
inspired it are'out of date; but^ taken in small instalments, the 
books are still diverting, and, of course, historically important in 
a minor way. Sam Slick has had his successors, but none of his 
descendants is so prolific of anecdote, and so voluble at lai^e, 
as he. His shrewd remarks and illustrations are always apposite 
to some trait in American character, or throw light on some 
phase in American politics—and, in both connections, the 
term American is used here to describe conditions on either 
side of the border. In Haliburton, the old tory died hard, or, 
rather, refused to die; and, that he might give loose rein to 
his political prejudices without the tedium which a heavy expo¬ 
sition entails, he invented that strange compound of shrewd¬ 
ness, ‘ wit^ vulgarity and sheer dishonest cunning—Sam Slick 
the Yankee dockmidHier. Wordsworth uttered solemn truths 
through the lips of a perambulating pedlar; it was an equally 
ingenious conception to make a wandering clockseller the 
purveyor of political wisdom. It is probable that the author 
invented him in order to contrast his smartness and characteristic 
Taifikee enterprise with the inertia of his own ^blue-nose’ com¬ 
patriots of Nova Scotia. Since, however, it would have been too 
incongraoul.to pr^tit, tiirongh Sam’s iiTeverent lips, the whole 
body ^ the old-fM^On^ tory doctrine dear to the author’s hearti 
a prosy New parson, the Hev. Mr Hopewell, is mtroduced 

hi ordhr to su^y i^p;i)infij^enhy. This trio, therdbre, it is—Sam 
Slkk with apehdf^ in his ubiquitous 
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wanderings^ the parson with his prosy moralisingB and the squire 
with his interjected protests and leading questions—who, between 
them, compose the serious treatise on political science which 
deservedly takes rank among the amusing books of the centuiy. 

Two purposes—one rather should say two passions—dominate 
these books. Haliburton had a deep affection for his native 
province and appreciated its possibilities of development, but he 
found its people lethargic and improvident, and he sought per¬ 
sistently to rouse them if not to a sense of shame at least to 
a sense of responsibility. Many of the practical reforms and 
developments suggested by him have been introduced, and it is 
possible that his insistence may have accelerated the inevitable 
march of events. The languor of his fellow-countrymen was a 
perpetual source of irritation: 

* The folks to Halifax,* says Sam Slick, * take it all ont in talkin—they talk 
of steam-boats, whalers, and railroads—bat they all eend where they be^n—* 
in talk. I don’t think Pd be out in my latitude, if I was to say they beat the 
women-kind at that. One feller says, I talk of sroin to Enfrl^nd—another 
says I telk of gfoin to the country—while a third says, I talk of goin to sleep. 
If we happen to speak of such things, we say **Fm right off down Bast,” or 
^ Pm away off South,” and away we go just like a streak of lightnin.... You’ve 
seen a flock of partridge of a frosty momin in the fall, a crowdin out of the 
shade to a sunny spot, and huddlin up there in the warmth—well, the blue- 
noses [t.e. the Nova Scotians] have nothin else to do half the time but sun 
themselves. Whose fault is that ? Why it is the fault of the lej^latur; they 
don’t encourage internal improvement, nor the investment of capital in the 
country, and the result is apathy, inaction, and poverty.’ 

So Strongly does the author feel the force of Sam’s remarks that 
he italicises the conclusion of the homily, and casts the Yankee 
idiom aside. 

* No,’ said ite (with an air of more seriousness than 1 had yet observed), 
‘how much it is to be regretted, that, laying aside personal attacks and petty 
jealousies, they would not unite as one man, and with one mind and one heart 
apply themselves sedulously to the internal improvement and developement 
of this beautiful Province. Its value is utterly unknown, either to the general 
or local Government, and the only persons who duly appreciate it are the 
Yankees.’ 

Two points are to be noted, namely, that this extract is 
introduced to represent not the humour, but the purpose of tibe 
volume, and that, when the author is imbued with the seriousness 
of an argument, no artistic scruples forbid him to allow Sam Slick 
to speak out of character. 

Reference has been made to a second dominaUng purpose in 
these books. Haliburton was passionately devoted to the cause 
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of Imperial nnitj at a time when Great Britain neglected her 
colonies, and when the loosel;f organised provinces that now are 
Canada were apparently drifting towards independence or an¬ 
nexation. The two agendas that saved a dangerous sitnation 
were responsible government and confederation. To the first, 
Halibnrton was obstinately opposed; of the unifying possibilities 
of the second, he was, like many of his contemporaries, pardonably 
ignorant The solution he ofiered was tory in the extreme; the 
rising tide of democracy must be stemmed by a severe restriction 
of the franchise; the executive councils must be consolidated in 
power; the French must abandon their language and their law; 
and the ambitions of intelligent colonists must be rewarded 
‘ by the most ample distribution of patronage from the mother 
land. Canada was a stagnant pond that bred tadpoles and polly- 
woggles; a fresh stream of patronage would breed sizable fi^ 
Responsible government was the partisan ciy of Papineau and 
his rebel brood. Even the Yankee Slick is shocked at their 
pretensions: * * 

For that old party, eliqne, imd compact were British in their langnaffe, 
British in their feelinifs and British in their blood. Our party clique and 
compact is not so narrow and restricted, for it is French in its lanffuaffe, 
Yankee in its feelin*, and Bepublican in its blood. 

The ClodenMiher was foUowed, in due older, by three further 
Sam Slick volumes— The AUcuM^ Wise Saws and NcUure and 
Hwnum Natare. They are full of rich humour, but suffer from 
a forcing of the vein. The Attache represents Sam Slick ‘at the 
Court of St JamesV where, obviously, he is out of his element. 
The book was intended as a burlesque rejoinder to Dickens’s 
American Notes \ but there is a kindliness in the satire which 
differentiates it from its prototypa 

Taking all things into consideration, Haliburton’s'books merit 
the commendation they have received. They are choppy and 
unoiganised, as the foregoing account of them will have made 
clear; but, in spite of the designed disorder of his style, he has 
produced work of permanent value. He is a raconteur of 
exubewt f^tiUty^ a passionate politician and an irredeemable 
and nnfergivahle pnnst^. 

Isal^lb Crawford m the first Canadian poet of dis- 

tinc^on, and her wo^ would clmllenge attention in the poeHcal 
histi^ of i^y ; She bom in Dubbn in I8$0, and 

her iantily when she waa a child of ^ght 
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She spent her last years in Toronto, and her poems appeared, 
for the most part, in the unregarded comers of the daily papers. 
She died in 1886. Two years before her death, a meagre and 
unassuming Tolume of her verse was published, bearing the title 
Old SpooJcaea* PasSt Malcolm\$ KoAity amd Other Poems. In 1905, 
a reasonably full collection of her poems was published with 
an introductory notice by a fellow poet, Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

Valancy Crawford’s lyrical verse is singularly intense and pure, 
with the intensity and purity that we find in the work of Emily 
Bronte, whose shy austerity and solitary brooding passion her 
own suggests, without its tragic morbidity. Love's Forget Me Not 
which stands first in the volume, has this peculiar Bronte quality. 

Suggestions of resemblance to famous writers may be excused 
in an account of an unknown poet So, the following lyric may be 
compared, for its daintily jewelled workmanship, with many a 
similar lyric by Th4ophile Gautier, with whose very name Valancy 
Crawford was probably not familiar: 

O Love builds on the azure sea, 

And Love builds on the golden sand. 

And Love builds on the rose-Wliiged cloud. 

And sometimes Love builds on the land! 

0 if Love build on sparkling sea. 

And if Love build on golden strand. 

And if Love build on rosy cloud. 

To Love these are the solid land! 

0 Love wrill build his lily walls, 

And Love his pearly roof will rear 
On cloud, or land, or mist, or sea— 

Love’s solid land is everywhere! 

And a further resemblance which, again, is purely fortuitous, 
suggests itself between The Helot and Meredith’s tersely powerful 
ballad AttUa. There is the same compression, the same command¬ 
ing vigour, and an approach, at least, to the imaginative breadth 
of Meredith’s great poem. 

Isabella Valancy Crawford was no man’s disciple, but she read 
her poets to advantage. There is a quality in Malcolm's Katie 
(not a wholly sucx^ssful piece) which aigues a familiarity with 
Tennyson’s narrative method, but the dependence is slight Her 
diidect poems, of which Old S^ookses' Pass is the most vigori>us 
example, bring her into a comparison whidi is not wholly in her 
disfavour with Bret Harte, Lowell and their progeny erf Hoosier 
and cowboy writers. How original her lyric gift is we realise by 
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her fresh handling of an old t^eme. There is a whole literature of 
the rose in English poeti 7 . Valancy Crawford's version of the 
theme has the fieshn^ of a new dii^verj: 

The Bose was given to uian for this: 

He, sodden seeing !t in later years, 

Shonid swift remember Love’s first lingering loss 
And Grief’s last fingering tears; 

Or, being blind, should feel its yearning sool 
Knit all its piercing perfume round his own. 

Till he should see on memory’s ample scroll 
Ail roses he had known; 

Or, being hard, perehanoo his finger-tips 
Careless might touch the satin of its cup, 

And he should feel a dead babe’s budding lips 
To his lips lifted up; 

Or, being deaf and smitten with its star, 

Should on a sudden, almost hear a lark 
Bush singing up—the nightingale afar 
Sing thro* the dew-bright dark; 

K « ■ 

Or, sorrow-lost in paths that round and round 
Circle old graves, its keen and vital breath 
Should call to him within the yew’s bleak bound 
Of Life» and not of Death. 

If we cannot designate any single writer as the founder of a 
Canadian school of poetry, we can still point to Archibald 
Lampman as the poet who, under the necessary conditions of 
imitation, was as Canadian as circumstances would allow. With 
Wordsworth, Keats and Arnold on one’s shelves, one does not 
draw inspiration from Sangster and Heavys^e; but what sets 
Lampman in a different category from his predecessors is the fact 
that the poets of the younger Canadian generation have frankly 
admitted their debt to him. Lampman’s work exhibits what a 
carefully trained poetic sense can achieve in an environment 
which he must hiinaelf have felt to be hostile to the free ex¬ 
pansion of his talent, and his poetry is significant by what he 
sought to do no less thmi by what he accomplished. 

His fHend aod fellow-poist, D. 0. Scott, has told the story of 
his life in the brief memoir prefixed to his collected poems. 
ArchilmM l^amimian was^ bora in 1861 at Morpeth, Ontario, 
and was ^e^nded from a famfiy of Pennsylvania Dutch loyalists, 
who migrated tp Canada at the time of the revolution. After 
graduating at Toronto, he had a brief but severe 

experience as a 8<^#&aster, fr<Hn which he made his escape Into 
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the civU service. I^e rest of his life, until his death m 1899, was 
spent in the post office department at Ottawa. 

Not much has been preserved from the work of his under¬ 
graduate days. His first volume Among the MiUet was the 
product, chiefly, of the four years between 1884 and 188a It 
was, in part, a period of imitation and experimentation. The 
MonJk^ a narrative poem, is diluted Keats, and the more ambitious 
An Athenian Reverie is a skilful, if somewhat dull, literary exercise 
into which he poured the results of his classical reading. Of 
neither piece need any young poet have been ashamed; but, 
obviously, there was no development possible in either of these 
directions. His supreme passion was nature, and he was quick 
to recognise that his best work was done in response to this 
dominant impulse. His nature sympathies are readily explained. 
Ottawa is beautifully situated between three rushing rivers whose 
valleys tempted his feet when the day’s routine was done, and it is 
one of the advantages of the civil service that it does not monopolise 
all the hours of daylight. His masters in poetry, too, fostered this 
out-of-doors enthusiasm, for, though they owed much, indeed, to 
other influences than nature, still, in Wordsworth, Keats and Arnold, 
the descriptive vein was strong, and it was certainly the most 
communicable part of their work. There is evidence, in later 
years, that the general problems of society had begun to press in 
upon Lampman’s mind; but these problems he was able to 
apprehend only through his imagination and his sympathies. 
Nature Was everywhere about him in her ample beauty and 
variety; but the unaccented life of Ottawa afforded him no contact 
with the disastrous extremes that are generated in the intenser 
conditions of a large city. 

Nature poetry is of many kinds and degrees. A rough summary 
of its varieties may serve the purpose of testing the range of 
Lampman’s work in this direction. It should include the faithful 
reproduction of a scene under the necessary conditions of artistic 
selection and arrangement; the same, but with more particular 
reference to the emotional and intellectual reaction from the 
scene; an attempt to interpret the hidden significance of pheno¬ 
mena ; and, finally, the use of nature as a pictorial background 
for human action, or as a setting for a mood. 

The least interesting portion of Lampman’s poetry lies in 
the second of the above heads. One thinks of the powerftil 
philosophical reaction that Tiniem Ahhey gives us, or The 
Prelude^ of the impetuous personal recoil of the Ode to the 
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W<6at Windf or of the Hch emotional reflex of the Ode to One 
Nightmgcde; and, thinking of these superlatire examples, one is 
compelled to recognise the insipidity and monotony of Lampman’s 
reactions. Many of his poems that promise a fine result, such 
as Aprd, April in Ihk HiUg, The MeadoWt Contort of the Fidde, 
are carefully observed and exquisitely phrased, but are nmrred by 
a trite conclusion. Ardent lover as he is, he can enumerate the 
beauties of his mistress; but his tongue fails him to tell her more 
than that he lov^ her dearly, and that he is glad to escape into her 
presence from the dullness and vexations of his ordinary surround¬ 
ings. Morning on the lAk/ore is wholly free from this weakness, 
and reproduces with rigour and cunningly contrived detail a 
Characteristic Canadian scene: 

Far above ns where a jay 
Soreams his matins to the day, 

Gapped with gold and amethyst, 

Like a vapour from the forge 

Of a giant somewhere hid, , 

• *Oat of hearing of the clang 
Of his hammer, skirts of mist 
Slowly up the woody gorge 
Lift and hang. 

Softly as a cloud we go, 

Sky above and sky below, 

Down the river; and the dip 
Of the paddles scarcely breaks. 

With the little rilvery drip 
Of the water as it shakes 
From the blades, the crystal deep 
Of the rileuce of the mom. 

Of the forest yet asleep; 

And the river reaches borne 
In a mirror, purple gray, 

Sheer away 

To the misty line of ligh^ 

Where the forest and the stream 
In the shadow meet and plisd^t. 

Like a dream. 

From amid a Wretch of reeds. 

Where the lazy river sucks 
All the water as it bleeds 
From a Utfle mriing creek, 

And the ttnisk rats peer and sneak 
In aratuid the sunken wrecks 
^ ^ ^ iliat swept the skies 

' 'Long'.agb,, 

^On a'si^e^ seven dneka 

A':^lashy rustle rise, . 

> MVeh neth», 
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One before* and two behind* 

And tile o&ers all avow, 

And as stead; as the wind 
With a swivellinff wMstle ijo, 

Throoirh tile purple shadow led* 

Till we only hear tiieir whir 
In behind a rooky spur* 

Just ahead. 

The FrogSj Heat, Solitude, Jvm, S^temher, By an Avtwmn 
Stream and Snow reveal Lampman’s rare gift of olraervatioii, 
selection and phrasing; and they* too* have a significant value that 
transcends the mere terms of the d^cription. By their repre¬ 
sentative qualities* these poems are symbolic* and Lampman 
attains this result not by the way of vagueness or mystical allusion* 
but by the sure strokes of his poetic detail. Two stanzas from 
Heat may serve to illustrate his skill in producing what we 
vaguely designate as atmosphere: 

From plains that reel to eonthward* dim* 

* The road runs by me white and bare; 

Up the steep hill it secmas to swim 
Beyond* and melt into the sflare. 

Upward half-way, or it may be 
Nearer the sumihit* slowly steals 
A hay-cart* movinsr dustily 
With idly olaekinjf wheels. 

By his cart’s side the waf^ner 
Is slouohini; slowly at his ease* 

Half-hidden in the windless blur 
Of white dost puffins: to his knees. 

This wag^m on tiie height above* 

From sky to sky on either hand* 

Is the sole thing; that seems to move 
In idl the heat-held land. 

Nature is not commonly employed by Lampman as a back¬ 
ground of human action. There is little in him of the spirit of 
romance if we make exception of his love for wild remote places. 
One poem Between the Rapids, from his first volume* is* how¬ 
ever* quite romantic in its conception and illustrates* with much 
freshness* the vM sunt theme that has tempted many poetic 
experimenters. 

The title of his second volume* Lyrics qf JSofrth, betokens his 
continued preoccupation .with his fovourite theme. He was pre¬ 
paring Alcyone for the press during his last ilhiess* but did not 
live to see it published. It contains two poems* at least, that point 
in a new direction and show the current of his social sympathies^ 
Of these one* The Land qf PaUas, is ambitious but latoured I 
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tile other poaoa, Tht City qf tAe End of Thmgs, is lampman’s 
highest imaginatiTe achieveme&t It is a grim all^oiy of human 
life Irn^lj GoiK^iTed mid fordbli' wrought There is nothing else 
like it in his work 

The narrallTe pieces scattered through the volumes call for no 
particular mentioa Lampmmi’s constructive and dramatic sense 
was weak, and he had not the fecnlty of seizing upon some vivid 
-incident and developing its possibilities. He gives us life at many 
removes jBrom actuality. In the sonnet, he was notably more 
successful, and he felt himself that his best work was achieved in 
that form. His sonnets are thoroughly well organised, and he 
-found them a convenient medium for conveying his philosophy of 
life upon the purely human side. They go far, therefore, towards 
saving his work from the monotony that otherwise would attach 
to it They contain many shrewd remarks upon life and give us 
many fine records of imaginative moods. 

^ greatly hs^ve poetic methods altered since Lampman’s des^ 
that already his poetry may seem to be old-fashioned. He has nothing 
either of the characteristic modern realism or mysticism, and his 
technique, by newer standards, seems cramped and unduly studied. 
He lack; subtlety and lyric fire, but he has merits that will survive 
many fluctuations of taste, and, without being distinctively Canadian, 
he is still our representative Canadian poet. 


William Henry Drummond invented a mode of x>o«try that won 
him great popularity from the appearance of the first volume 
Tho ModntaM in 1897. Dialect poems, exhibiting the humours 
of humble or rustic folk, have been written in many tongues. 


Drummond’s originality consists in conveying his theme through 
the inedium of a speech not native to the speakers. One has to 
hnagine a sympathetic English-sp^ing listener and an expansive 
hodntand femer mr myngmrt who, in a kind of fluid imd most 
un-Browninj^ke numol^^ue, reveals himself and his surroundii^ 
with mirthrprovoking dmphmty and chaxm. The full flhvoiu* of 


beae pieces cannot be gained by mere reading, nor is tiie 
lodtifehist’a platfm# . their proper setting. They should be 
le^ Js are privileged to hear them, repeated 
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story in her biographical introduction to the posthumous 
Tolume, The Qrmt IHght'. 

It wasdturinsrniy ooii^eseeiioetiiat Le Vieux Tempt 'iraa 'written, and its 
flret publio readiiisr Bt a dinner of the Shakespeare Clnh of Mkmtreid, of 
which the doctor had once been a member. On this occarion, beinflr ft^ed to 
rex^y to one of the toasts, he would have refused the invitation, dechuinir tiiat 
8peeoh>makinsr was not in his line; but finally a compromise was effected by 
his diffident sugirestion th^ perhaps he mifht read the new poem inured of 
making a speech. When the night of the dinner arrived he was with difficulty > 
prevented from running off somewhere on the plea of professional duty. 
However, he went, and was bewildered by his own success. * If^s the strangest 
thing in the world,* he sfdd, * but do you know they idmply went wild over that 
poem! * This was the beginning of a long series of triumphs of a like nature, 
^triumphs which owed little to elocutionary art, much to the natural gift of a 
voice rare alike in strength, quality, and variety of tone, but most of all to the 
fact that the characters he delineated were not mere creations of a vivid 
imagination. They were portraits, tenderly ebawn by the master hand of a 
true artist, and one who knew and loved the originals. 

It is a healthy sign that poetry should, occasionally, revert to 
the primitive conditions from which it originated, and assume its 
original public function as a binding social force. 

How Drummond's circumstances gave him acc^ to his material 
may briefly be told. Bom at Ourrawn, county Leitrim, Ireland, in 
1854, he came to Canada with his parents at the age of eleven. 
Soon afterwards, his &ther died, leaving his widow with very 
narrow means. The boy studied telegraphy, and, in 1869, received 
an appointment in the little village of Bord-k-Ploufie on the 
beautiful Riviere des Prmries : 

* Here it was,* to quote from Mrs Drummond's account, *that he first came 
in contact 'with the habitant and voyageur^ and listened 'to their qu^t tales of 
backwoods life; here that he heard from G^4d4on Plonffe the tragedy retold 
as The Wreck of the Julie Plante^ a poem of which he himself thought little, 
and never cared to recite, but which had made its way through the lengtii and 
Iweadth of the Americtm eonlineat before ever his first book of poems was 
published. It was the (fid lumberman's reiteration of the words, ** An* de t|in’ 
she blow, blow, blow!** which rang so persistently in his ears that, at the dead 
oS night, unable to stand any loi^rer the haunting refrain, he sprang firom his 
bed and penned the poem, which was to be the herald of his future fiune.* 

By the year 1876, when he was twenty-two, Drummond had 
saved enough money to resume his interrupted education. From 
the high school in Montreal, he passed to McGill universiiy, 
and, later, studied medicine at Bishop's collegia Montr^ whence 
he graduated in 1884. After a few years of country practice, 
which familiarised him witii the types represented in his Canadmn. 
Ooimtry Doctor and Oh Doctor Fuet^ he returned, in 1888^ to 
Montreal, fK>ntiuued hto practice and, subsequmitly, lectin^ 
<m medical jurisprudence at Bishop's college. 
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In 1905, Drummond became interested in some pro- 
perties at Cobalt, which he and his brother successfiilly developed 
The possibilities of wealth did not dismay him. What he crave<| 
was, in his own words, ‘enough money to own a strip of salmon 
water, and the best Irish terrier ^ing, and to be able to help a 
friend in need.’ Smallpox broke out in his camp in 1907. He 
hurried there to cope with the disease, and, shortly after his 
arrival, died of a cerebral hemorrhage. Drummond’s sympathy 
with the hahUant and his passion for wild life had been dominant 
with him to the end. He perpetually refreshed himself in the 
springs from which his poetry flowed 

Four volumes of verse stand to Drummond’s credit: Th» 
Hcibitcmt, Johmde Comteau^ The Voyagmr and the posthu¬ 
mously published The Great Fight. Another small book, Phito- 
ruifCi Canoey consists of two poems whidh reappear in Johnme 
Cowrteau. 

Drummond’s work is not characterised by the polished per¬ 
fection of indiri^ual lines or stanzaa It is impossible^ therefore, 
to convey an adequate idea of his poetry by brief and dis¬ 
connected quotation; let this be said in no disparagement of the 
result. It is honest, homely poetry, and Drummond broke new 
ground 

The humours and the forgivable, even, as Drummond tells 
them, the lovable, weaknesses of the hahitamt are traversed in 
these poems. He sings his clumsily efiBicient courting, his worthy 
pride in his abounding family of strapping sons and marriageable 
girls, his love of the old homestead by the river, his anxiety to 
return to it from his enforced wanderings and his reluctance to 
leave it when his increased fortunes give him the dazzling prospect 
'of a ‘‘ tonsand dollar ’ house. No poet ever derived his inspiration 
flrem simpler thmes, and the reader shares his enjoyment of the 
good man’s sublime self-content, his boastfulness, his love of a 
horse-race and a dollar bet, his parochial outlook on politics and 
. the great world and his pardonable conviction ihat his own lif^ 
his oifn wife ai^ flunily, his own village and village his 
fields, hisi riter and hk weather are the best gifts that le h<m 
IHm That In all this there is never a hint of unkindly 

caricathN^’ ^ of Louis Frechette are sufficient 

prWt';,_ ■'> 
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ffrote 8 aiie... 4 ne le rfoit scrft pUdaant on pathtitiqne, jamaiflla note ne sonne 
faux, jamais la bisanrerie ne dtfgendre en pndrilitd bnrles^ne. 

^ The following poets deserTe a note in any account of Canadian 
literature. 

Joseph Howe was distinguished in the political life of his 
province of Nova Scotia. His poetry is rhetorical, and his literary 
qualities are b^t exhibited in his eloquent prosa Evan MacColl 
came to Omiada in 1850. His best work is said to be in Gaelic. 
Poems cmd Songs, which appeared in 1883, has not much merit. 
Charles Heavysege shovred, amidst much crudeness, occasional 
flashes of power. He came to Montreal from England in 1853. 
'His reputation rests upon his sonnets and his dramatic poem 
Said, which was described by a North British reviewer as * one of 
the most remarkable poems ever written out of Great Britain.* 
Alexander Me Lachlan came from Scotland in 1840. He aspired 
to be the Burns of Canada. Charles Sangster, unlike the three 
last-named writers, was boro in Canada. Before the advent of the 
younger generation, he was the representative poet of his native 
land; but his work is markedly inferior to that of his succaasors. 
What strength he possesses is exhibited to best advantage in his de¬ 
scriptive verse, and this is of not more than average merit Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee was a man of brilliant talents, which overflowed by 
mere exuberance into literature. A ^member of the * Young 
Ireland ’ group, he vm>te in the feverish style that characterised 
those fervid patriots. McGee, after an adventurous youth, settled 
in Canada in 1857, and almost immediately became prominent in 
the political life of his adopted country., He was aasasrinated in 
Ottawa in April 1868. Sir James Edgar, whose chief activity, as 
in the case of Howe and McGee, was centred in politics, shared 
with them, also, a taste and talent for poetry. George Frederick 
Cameron died before he had reached the full measure of .his 
powers. His early death, like that of T. B. Phillips Stewart and 
of Arthur Weir, must be considered a distinct loss to Canadian 
poetry. The more recent death of the Indian poetess, Pauline 
Johnron, is, also, to be reckoned among our losses, though she had 
lived long enough to show her capabilitlra. She had a genuine 
lyric gift within a limited range. The verses called A Prodigal 
Imve a note of true passion: 

Hy heart forgot its God for love of yoa, 

And yon Ibrgot me, other loves to learn; 

Now tl^ngh a wilderness of ihom and roe 
Back to ’my God 1 tnm. 



And just beeaiam my ©offtcHtgeto the past, 
4 iMt in foegetting does not ask to know 
* Why I once left His anns for yours, at last 

Bade to my ©od X go. 


A veiy enjoyable part of Canadian literature connects itself 
with accounts of expeditions into distant regions of an un¬ 
explored continent. A number of the best records of adventurous 
journeys are written in French, of which many have been trans-? 
lated. The earliest of .these explorers’ volumes pr^uced by vn 
TCngliaTinMi.n was by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a high official in 
the North-West company, who made trips through to the Ai-ctic 
and the Pacific, and, in 1801, published his Voyages from Mwtr^ 
through the Coniinent. (f North America. It makes fascinating 
reading. George Heriot, the histonan, wrote, in 1807, a curious 
pioneer volume Travel through the Camidas which is much 
more entertaining than his serious Mistory <\f CawidAi. Alexander 
Henry was an American by birth who spent many years as a fur- 
trader in central Canada, and ended his days as a merchant m 
Montreal His book Travels and AdverUures in Can^a and thA 
Indian Territories was publirfied in New York, in 1809, and 
was edited as recently as 1901 by James Bain of Toronto. Anna 
Brownell Jameson, who wrote on Shakesp^e’s women, spent a 
part of 1836—7 in and near Toronto, and, in the following year, 
published in three volumes Winter Studies and Summer Rambles 
in Canada. Of a similar type were two books written by Susanna 
Moodie, Roughing it in the Bush; or Life in Canada (1862), 
and Life in the Clearing versus ths Bush (1863). These books 
describe the conditions of life in the early settlements more 
faithitilly and, withal, more humorously than any other writer 
has .described them. 

History is more successfully organised in Canada at the present 
time than any other ln*anch of literature. Our archives are being 
systematic^y explored, and societies exist for the purpose of 
editing old, and publishing new, material of a historical nature. 
Our e^liest historians, Heriot, Smith and Christie were of the 
itnii that hktorv freoumitlv breeds. John Charles 
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birth, was much more entertaining; but 
’ the value of his work. This consists 
The Last Forty Tears and The 
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whic^ covers the poiod fMi the discovery dt Canada to the 
union of 1841. Ten volumes stand to Eingirford's credit, and he 
began to write history at the age of sixty-di^ Haliburton’s 
Historical cmd StaM^ieal Accotmt of Nova Scotia (1829) is still 
useful. Two other works by him— The BvbUes of Ocmada (1887) 
and RtAe amd Misnde of ^ English in America (1851)— 
have a historical tinge. 

The war of 1812 has been variously recorded. David Thompson 
was imprisoned for debt as a result of his historic venture on 
this theme. Migor John ij^chardson’s Wa/r of 1812, in its re- 
edited form (1902), presents much valuable material James 
Hannay produced a History of Acadia and a War of 1812. 
Lady Edgar, in her Ten Years of Peace and Wear in Upper 
Cevnada, presents a most interesting account of the time, based 
largely on the corr^pondence of the Itidout &mily to which she 
belonged. Her Life of Broi^ in the Makers of Camada series is 
clearly and enter^ningly written. Lady Edgar also wrote a 
history of Maryland in the eighteenth century under the title 
A Cedonial Governor in Maryland. 

Sir John George Bourinot is the author of a popular history 
called The Story of Camada, He was a diligent and useful writer 
upon Canadian affidrs, and his position as clerk of the Canadian 
house of commons gave him peculiar opportunities for the study 
of constitutional problema The leading Canadian writer, however, 
on constitutional procedure was Alpheus Todd, whose works will be 
found in the bibliography. Two men, Joseph Howe and George 
Morris Grant, exercised by their voice and pen a poweiiul in¬ 
fluence on the political thought of Canada. Their literary output 
was slender and does not give the full measure of their ability 
or influence. 

There are some novels that have hon^tly died, and some that 
Imve never lived. Canada's fiction may, with few exceptions, be 
classed in one or other of these categories. The Bihliogrexphy 
qf Oamadiam Fiction gives the titles of nearly one hundred and 
fifty novels written by authors deceased. 

Mrs Bi^ok has the distinction of producing, in 1769, the first 
novel, Emily Momtagne, which essayed a description of Canadian 
conditions at that inter^tting and remote time. Canadian fio^n 
proper is supposed to date from the year 1832, when John 
Bichardson published Waaotista. It is a curious book. To 
a certain pmnt midway in the narrative, it holds the reader's 





attention and then broafcs down inw a s^es of wiMlj myNnnilde 
aituatjons without one redeeming human touch to sare them ftvm 
utter absurditj.,, Ctmei^kUm Brothers is a still weeper effort. 
Mrs Leprohon waSs a constant contributor in prose and verse to 
The LUer<wy Garlamdf a periodical of some r^ute in the middle 
of the kust century. Her novels are gracefully written, with some 
Idea of construction, and no little discernment of charactm* and 
motive. de Mvreeomrt is the best of her eight books. , 

Catharine Parr Traill and Susmma Moodie were sisters who 
diligently devoted themselves to writing. Mrs Traill, whose chief 
distinction was gained in natural history, wrote also several novels, 
of which Xrost in the Baehwooda, published in London in 1862, 
Under the title The Cemadian Cmsoes, is the best Her sister 
Mrs Moodie has been referred to for her interesting descriptions 
of pioneer life. James de Mille was prolific and popular in his 
day. His novels were extravagantly romantic. 

William Kirby wrote the best Canadian novel, Le Ckien d’Or, 
or The Golden Dog, publiriied in 1877. It is an ambitious book, 
cast in a large historic mould. The scene is laid in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and the actors of the drama are the hota- 
bilitira of Quebec^ with such subsidiary characters as are necessary 
to drive the plot along. Signs of an unpractised hand abound in 
the book, but its merits are very considerable. 

William McLennan wrote two novels, a book of short stories and 
a nsefiil volume of verse. Songs of Old Canada, translated from 
the French. Spanish John, his only independent novel, possesses 
much literary merit which, until recent years, has not been a 
conspicuotm virtue among Canadian writers. The Span o’ Life, 
written in collaboration, is a stirring tale of the days of prince 
Charlie. Mclennan’s collection of short stories In Old France and 
hf€u> is described in its title. His habitant tales are an interest¬ 
ing prose counterpart of the work of Drummond. 







CHAPTER XII 

THE LITERATURE OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

The British settlement in Australia began only in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century; and, in the intervening years, 
an increasing but stall smaU population has been chiefly engaged 
in agriculture and commerce. The class of settler needed for the 
development of the counti^ was not one, who, as in the settlement 
of the American colonies, could carry with him to a new land the 
traditions and civilisation of .the old. The labour of laying the 
material bases of prosperity was, for long, too severe to leave 
time for intellectual cultivation; and the country has eqjoyed 
but little of the leisure which is favourable to the primtice of 
literature. Nevertheless, both the quantity and quality of English 
literature produced in Australia ^ve evidence of the vigour whidi 
is characteristic of the Australian. If Australian life and thought 
has no background of inherited romance and legend, it has its own 
tales of heroism, its own strong colour and other incentives to 
literary expr^ion. Nature, here magnificently beautiful and 
there desolate and terrible ; the exploration of vast deseils; the 
conflict with drought and storm; the turbulent period of the 
gold-diggings; the free life in sparsely populated country; the 
prevalence of hors^; the neighbourhood of the sea and, in recent 
years, the passionate assertion of democratic liberty—all these 
have furnished material for literature, and, especially, for poetry, 
with distinctive characteristica Australian poetry shows a pre¬ 
valence of swinging metres, which suggest the movement of horses, 
or the roll of great wavea It consists largely of narrative and 
character-sketch. Much of it is genially humorous; together with 
a warm appreciation of heroism and devotion, it shows a delight 
in the odd types of character (and rascality) fostered by the con¬ 
ditions of life in a young country. Where it is serious, it frequently 
expresses a gloomy view of life, induced, perhaps, by the hardships 
and the uncertainty that attended the days of settlers, explorers 
and gold-diggers. ^ 

The earliest Australian poetry was rather an inheritance |h>m 
Qreat Britain than a native growth. In 1819, Charles Lanib's 
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friend, Barron Field!, who, in Idld, became judge of the suprojlie 
court of New South Wales, and remained in Australia till 1834, 
published in Sydney, for private circulation, Firet FmUa qf 
AusbraMcm Poetary, In 1833, a bom Australian, William Charles 
Wentworth, wrote in competition for the chancellor’s medal at the 
university of Oxbridge a poem entitled Amtralctaia, which was 
printed in London and shortly afterwards appeared in the first 
Australian newspaper, The Sydamy Gazette. In 1826, another 
Australian, Charles Tompson, junior, published in Sydney his 
poems, WUd Notes from the Lyre qf a Natiee Minatrd. The 
names of Australian fauna and fiora and references to the aboriginal 
races are found creeping further into English verse in the poems 
of John Dunmore Lang, a presbyterian divine, who arrived in 
New South Wales in 1823 and took a prominent part in Australian 
politics. His Aurora Amtratis, published in Sydney in 1826, is 
Australian at least in so &r as it applies inherited modes of 
expression to the beauties and characderisticss of his adopted 
(X)untry. Lang was not afraid to write: 

At lengih an occupant was given 
To traverse each untrodden wild, 

The rudest mortal under Heaven, 

Stem Nature’s long>forgotten ^ild! 

Compatriot of the tall emu, 

The wombat and the kangaroo! 

The decade 1840—1850, preceding the rush to the gold-diggings, 
was an important period in tbe history of Australian poetry. The 
development of New South Wales brought about an incu’ease in 
the number of newspapers, and the newspapers gave opportunities 
for the publication of verse. Ebcouragement came, also, from 
Sir Henry Park^, who, having emigrated to Australia in 1839 at 
the age of twenty-four, was enabled by his eminent position in the 
political life of New South Wales to foster the production of poetry. 
Parkes was, himself, a poet of some merii Of the five volumes 
of verse which he published in Sydney, the earliest was issued 
in 1343 ; the best is probably the second, Murmurs of the Stream^ ^ 
which came out in 1857; but poetry was to him the recreation 
of a busy life, and his power of lyrical expression was not culti¬ 
vated as it deserved. Other poets of the period were Daniel 
Henry Deuiehy, a gracefril singer; Bichard P. L. Bo we, a journalist 
whose mlBoellaiieotis writings under the pseudonym ^ Peter 
Possum’ were rery popular with Australian readers, and whose 
beet pomns show a imagination and a delicate ear; Henry 
HaJloran, a fluent and straightforward versifier, and J. Sheridan 
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Moore, who sang in easy style of Australian scenes. The same 
decade, moreover, saw the publication of his first volume of poetiy 
by one whose work deserves more particular attention. 

Charles Harpur may be considered the first distinctively 
Australian poet. He was a student of Wordsworth and of Shelley, 
and more than one of his lyric poems (for instance, that entitl^ 
WwrdA) suggest that he had read the lyric poems of Blake. In 
this first volume. Thoughts: a Series of Sonn^, published in 
Sydney in 1845, there is little that might not have been written 
by one who had never seen Australia. The sonnets are well 
performed exercises in poetry, not devoid, of the commonplaces of 
poetical diction, and, in spite of some fervour and fine imagination, 
seldom rising above a moderate level of merit. As time went on, 
Harpur, who was Australian bom and spent much of his life in the 
bush, came to trust more, for subject and for inspiration, to what 
ho himself felt and saw in his own life and surroundings. Ho was 
the first Australian poet to give a worthy imaginative repre8enta> 
tion of Australian scenery and nature. Ibe largeness of his vision 
and the simplicity of his emotion suggest life in an undeveloped 
and sparsely populated country; and, while he practised many 
forms of Ijiical poetry, ho found his most suitable medium in 
blank verse narrative and description. The Creek of the Four 
Graves is the poem on which his fame,is most firmly established, 
and it is essentially Australian. His play. The Bushrangers^ 
published in 1853, is not a good play; but the volume in which 
it appeared and the volume called The Power qf the Dreamy 
published in 1865, contain some thoughtful and learned verse. 

The rush for gold, which began just after the middle of the last 
century, brought to Australia a great quantity of new life and 
enterprise, which attracted thither a few men of intellectued 
attainments. Among these was Bichard Henry Home (who, while 
in Australia changed his second name to Hengist), the author 
of Orion\ whose poetical works bear some traces of his seventeen 
vears’ residence in Australia. Home’s chief influence on Australian 
poetry, however, lay in the advice and encouragement which he 
gave to younger poets. The same is tme of James Lionel Michael, 
who, soon after his arrival in Sydney, gave up the idea of gold* 
digging and began to practise his own profession of solicitor. 
Michael, a friend of John Bverett Millais and a supporter of the 
pre-Baphaelite movement in Bnglish painting, was a man of fine 
intdilect, and himself a ready and musical poet His long narrative 
and partly autobiographical poem John ChmherVcmdy which was 

^ See, ant<, voL xA, Atap. v. 
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published in Sydney in 1860, flows easily along in varied mettes, 
and, though an eccentric jumble of matter and manner, has 
qualities of grace and refinement; but poetry, and Australian 
, "poetry in particular, is less Indebted to him for his own writings 
than for his fostering care of one of the two greatest Australian 
poets, Henry Clarence Kendall 

Kendall, bom in Australia of English and Irish descent, was 
employed by Michael in boyhood as clerk and amanuensis, and 
to Michael is due the credit of having early discerned the boy's 
poetical promise. His poems were sent to Parkcs, who published 
them in The Empire. Kendall was twenty-one years old when 
he published in Sydney, in 1862, his first volume, Poems amd 
Songs. The book contained a good deal that was immature, and 
Kendall later tried to suppress it But the promise in it is 
unmistakable; and so, in certain iimtances, is the achievement 
One of the poems told in impressive fiishion the story of the 
explorers Burke and Wills, who had recently perished. In spite 
of the opportunities granted by the newspapers, however, Australia 
was not in those days a good field for poetry. Mistrusting their 
own judgment, the Australian critics and reading public were 
inclined to condemn any literature that had not won the approval 
of the mother-country. Kendall, whose faith in hw own powers 
was not yet shaken by his inherited weakness of character and his 
consequent unhappiness, boldly sent specimens of his work to 
The Atiienaeum, which, on 27 September 1862, printed some of 
them with favourable comments, and on several later occasions 
gave space and praise to Kendall's work. This was the first 
recognition of Australian poetry by an English critical journal, 
and Kendall was gimtly encouraged. He continued contributing 
poems to the newspapers and, seven yearn later, collected them, 
with a few from his Poems and Songs, in a volume entitled 
Letxv^ from cm AustraUcm Pored. Here he shows himself a 
true poet, and a truly Australian poet. Though he had spent 
some years in dty life, which he disliked, his heart was always in 
the Country; and he stands in his generation for the poet of the ^ 
quieter side of Australian country life, and of the beauty of 
Australian forests, streams mid mountains. His third notable 
volume was Songs from the Mountains, published in 1880. The 
intervening yeiMa had been clouded. In the later poems there 
are many touches osf regret and remorse: on the other hand, 
some of the poetry of Kendall's last years reaches a strength and 
dignity unknown in his earlier work. 

The best d h% poetry* is to be found in the three volumes 
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mentioned, for his efforts in satire and comic writing are negligible. 
Kendall was not a keen student of the great English poets of the 
past. His fancy was all for the writers of the nineteenth century 
and some of his poetical weakness may be due to ignorance of the e 
greatest models. At times, he seems to be merely an imitator, 
now of Poe, now of Ijongfellow, now of Moore. He is not strong 
in narrative, nor profound in perception of character. But there 
is grandeur in such poems as his blank verse address To a 
MounSain, and ^ fine lyrical quality in his poems of nature and 
of domestic joy or grief A gentle, sensitive dreamer, he shows * 
poetry at home in Australia, drawing beauty and sweetness from 
the poet’s surroundings, without defiant or subservient glances at 
other lands. 

Contemporary with Kendall, though some eight years older, 
was the most frimous of all Australian poets, Adam Lindsay 
Gordon. Like Horne and Michael, Gordon, who arrived in 
Adelaide in 1853 at the age of twenty, brought to Australia a 
classical education and the traditions of a cultivated home. 
Through most of his varied, difficult and unhappy life, he was an 
eager reader of the great poets, from Homer to Swinburne. His 
poetry, however, was a more direct and personal expression of 
its author’s own thoughts and feelings even than that of Kendall; 
and his thoughts and feelings were, ffir more than Kendall's, those 
of the majority of the Australians of his time. 

The infiu^ce of old ballads, of Macaulay, of Browning, of 
Swinburne and others is patent in Gordon's metres and diction; 
it could scarcely be otherwise in the case of a poet with whom to 
read once attentively was to know by heart But his poetry 
i^mains so personal in manner, and springs so directly out of his 
own mind and experience, that Kendall's poetry seems by com¬ 
parison the fruit of culture. Opinion is divided as to whether 
Gordon is a distinctively Australian poet One good Australian 
authority says: 'Beyond dispute Gordon is the national poet of 
Australia^'; another says: ‘Gordon's work cannot be considered 
as peculiarly Australian in character®.’ Unless the two state¬ 
ments are compatible, the popularity of Gordon’s poetry in 
Australia, and the number of quotations from his work which 
are current in Australian speech would seem to imply that Hie 
former expresses the truth. As mounted trooper, as hors^breaker, 
as steeple-chase rider, as livery-stable keeper, Gordon spent most 

» HumphriB, E. and Sltden, D., Adam Lindtay Gordon, p. 264. 

• Stevenst B., The Golden H^easury of AuetnUUm Vene, p. txr. 
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his Australian ^ among horm He composed many of Ms 
jpoems while on h<»^back In the bosh, mid the rhythm of facnee^ 

^ hoofe seems to beat in most of his metres. Not lettera but horses 
t were Ms trade; and he sings not the dresms of a remote (^irit, 
but tiie joys and sorrows, the hope and despair, the energy and 
the weariness of the man of action, concerned in the common life 
of his place and period. To English readers Admn Lindsay 
Gordon’s poetry seems the very voice of Australia. 

The reason of this is not any great prevalent of local colour 
in his writings. Most of his narrative and descriptive poems, 
such as The Sick Stockrider and Wolf and Hounds were written 
in the last year of his life, when his feme was acMev^ in Australia 
and rapidly growing in England. Apparently, his short sight 
prevented Mm from seeing many of the details of nature which 
give particularity to the descriptions of KendMl and other 
Australian poets. He was the poet of Australia because he was 
the poet of the sportmnan and the adventurer. The youth whose 
wildness had unfitted him for English life found in the new country 
the proper field for his daring and high spirit Partly owing to 
his own recklessness and extravagance and partly to a hereditary 
taint of melancholy, Ms life was unhappy, and he ended it by Ms 
own hand; but, in the saddle and out of it, he was adventurous, 
brave, 'a thorough sportsman.’ His iK>etry is the voice of men 
who lead adventurous lives, who fight gallantly against long odds, 
and take defeat almost as a matter of course. It is melancholy in 
so fer as it despairs of success or reward; but it is joyous in its 
love of the fight for its own sake. 

Gordon was a poet from his youth. On leaving England, in 
1853, he wrote a poem of farewell to home wMch already showed 
his i^itu^eristic pride and defiance. Some years, however, were 
to before he puMished anything of importance. In 1865, he 
cmitributed to BdPe 14fc in Victoria what purported to be 
m^^ one of the^iimlng tips for horse-races that were not 
Infee^umit in that journal, but was, in fact, a fine poem, in which 
his paseta for horses, for the sea and for life alike found ex- 
presfidon* More df ramng poems followed; contemporary 
racing In Axu^iaha imd niemmr^ of hunting mid steeple-chasing 
m hfo him with sohjects during the 

remsMig' ili^^ y^^ With the posriMe exception of 

admired and to whom he 
dedfuated, in a tolume ScdUxdtf Gordim 

hi ihe;,. oaly'>iiibltl^Jii^>''hiS'.'liiiid. as,.^e»medlBm'fpr 
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ejqpr^ion of his views on life. AU his-gnUant, despairing 
I^loBophy finds voice in these poems; and» where other poets 
have tamed to tales of ancient heroism at sea or on the battle¬ 
field, Gordon tamed to a race-meeting. On these sporting poems, 
rather than on his reflective poems or his dramatic narratives, 
Gordon’s popularity rests, not only in Australia but among 
English readers in all countries. And that popularity is deserved. 
The best of them have not only an irresistible fire and pace: 
Gtordon, seeing sport as the best thing in life, could give dignity 
to its treatment, while his knowledge of poetry and his natural 
gifts made him a secure, if not an original, metrist. 

Poems in lAfe in Victoria and in The Australasian 

came frequently from his pen; and, in 1867, he collected some of 
them into a volume, 8ea Spray amd Smoke Drift. The same year 
saw the issue of a long poem, Ashtarothy partly founded on 
Goethe’s Faust, which contains much that is characteristic of 
Gordon with very little that was of his best In 1868, Marcus 
Clarke persuaded him to contribute poems to Tlw Colonial 
MonlMy, and he began with the moumfril poem Domihful 
Dreams. In 1869, full of trouble, he found refuge for a t^e 
at a friend’s house, where he wrote his best dramatic lyrics, 
The Sick Stockrider, The Ride from Ike Wreck, Wo^ and Homtd 
and his most famous racing poem, Hoyj we heal Bie Favowrile. 
In 1870, he published his volume Bush Ballads and Galloping 
Rhymes and, a few months later, died by Ms own hand. 

Gordon occasionally handled old themes, and some of his ballads 
are stirring. Among his autobiographical poems, WH^rings 
in Wal&e-Boughs, in which he looks back to his wild youth, is 
full of music and pathos. ISfeny of his reflective poems finely 
express his ardmit joy in activity and effert and his profound 
melancholy, although in these his metrical debt to Swinburne 
or another is more insistency norioeable than in his narratives 
or poems of sport. If Gordon is not a plbt of the firat rank, 
he is one in whom both the learned and Cie unlearned can take 
pleasure. His spirit of daring, of Joy in the fight for the flight’s 
sake, would appear to be alive yet in Australia; and there is miirii 
of Gordon, Ciough there is no Imiti^on of Gordon, in the frank 
feelij^ and de&tnt gladness of the recently published Book gf 
Amae, over which the AnstralaBiaa soldiers in Gallipoli have ma^"^ 
Englii^ readers laugh ai^ weep. 

To the same period as Gordon’s poetry belong the comparatively 
few poetical works of Marcus Clark^ joumali^ dramatist and 
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norelist, who wrotcf s(»iie pr^y Ionics and clever parodies, and 
tibe earlier work of two poets of considerable merit, Thonms 
Bracken and Arthur Patchej^ Martin. Martin's lyrical poems 
thoughtful and musical, tii^^ with the sadness of one who, in his 
youth, had high &ith in freedom, but lost it as time went on. 
Bracken mis a frcUe and rather sentimental poet, whose lyrics 
have more sweetness than strength. One of them, Not Understood, 
is widely known. Bracken was by birth a New Zealander, and not 
a few his poems ar& based on Maori legends or history. The 
poet of ihe Maoris, however, is Alfred Domett, the friend of 
Robert Browning, who went to New Zealand in 1842 and lived 
there for neariy thirty years. Before leaving England, Domett 
had published poems, among them a long lyric on Venice (1839). 
His longest work, RanoSf cmd Amohia, he put forth after his 
return home in 1872. In a great variety of lyrical metres it 
describes the scenery of New 2^1and and narrates a story of 
Maori life. these been Domett's only objects in writing the 
poem, he wodld probably have left a letter memorial of his 
undeniable poetic gift. His descriptions of the romantic scenery 
of the islands and the mythology and custonus of the Maoris are 
often very beautiful and interring. In the pre&tory poem he 
says; 


Well, bnt what if there gleamed in an Age cold as this, 

The ^vinest of Poets’ ideals of bliss? 

Tea, m Bden could lurk in this Eminre of ours, 

Wi& the loneliest love in the loveliest bowers. 

The answer he jpvas is convincing; but he had a farther object 
which interfered with the success of his work. He wanted to talk 
about thmsm end positivism; and, though his philosophising is 
very interesring in itself, his disquisitions break the flow of his 
poem. Domett’s last volume Nlotsom and JeUam, published in 
1877, contains many beautiful descriptions of places which he had 
virit^ in his Eurojian travel and some glowing expressions of 
Ins .opinion^ and hopes. 

To rile period of Kendall and Gordon belongs also the earlier 
woriE of the Queensland poet, James Brunton Stephens, a Scot 
who went to AUsfralia 4n The popularity of Stephens rests 

chiefly oh h^ hi^rbus poems, such m To a Black Oin and 

and these vi^rous and h^rty sketches 
mahe hiin ^ Aimtralia. They do not, however, 

shoilr his tad^ntis a poet of great strength 
and'Sfiiie pomn, Omplet Once, ii a tab'Of 
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remarkable power and gloom; and among his Ijnrics are several 
which, for their music and their passion, are modi to be prized. 
Technically, Stephens is noteworthy for his strong handling of 
dactylic metres. Another good Queensland poet^ George Skusex 
Evans, belongs to a later date, since his first volume was not 
published till 1801. Evans shared Stephens’s lofty belief in the 
destinies of Australia. His Auetaraliann. Symphcmff and his 
patriotic poems are full of passion for his country and of a more 
manful and ambitious love of it than Kendall or any other 
Australian poet had expressed. His long narrative poem, The 
B^pvntomce of Magdalene Deepa/fy is strong and tragic, and in his 
lyric poems he shows a command of original metres and cadences 
and a choice fancy. 

In the decade 1880—^90, there began a new era in Australian 
poetry, possibly due, in some measure, to the new pride and 
confidence which was the natural r^ult of the increased interest 
in Australia after the International Exhibition at Melbourne in 
1880—1 and the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in London in 
1886. At any rate, it is the poetry of a civilised country, with 
leisured and cultivated inhabitants. The poems of Philip Joseph 
Holds worth, of Francis Adams, of James lister Cuthbertson, of 
Robert Richardson, of William Gay, of Grace Jennings Carmichael, 
of Barcroft Henry Boake and of Victor James Daley show poetiy 
firmly established in Australia, well received by a public that can 
judge for itself, and flowering with a peculiar vigour. It is the 
poetry of refined and cultivated minds; but it is free from wilful 
strangeness and fi’om any native or imported taints of morbidity. 
Meanwhile, John Farrell had set the vogue for racy, free-and-easy 
poetry of common life, which his successors are practising with 
greater skill and verisimilitude than himself. In origin it doubt¬ 
less owes something to Bret Harte: but it is enriching the English 
language with vigorous colloquial expressions, and providing 
readers with excitement and amusement *• 

The best literary genius of Australia turns to poetry; but good 
work has been done in fiction. Henry Kingsley’s Geoffrey Hamlyriy 
though a story of Australia, founded on the author’s experiences 
during his brief stay in the colony, can scarcely be considered 
a novel of Australian origin; and William Howitt’s A Boy*e 
Advmtwree in the Wilde qf Australia stands in the same 
categoiy. Perhaps the earliest properly Australian novels were 
Clara Moriean and others by Catherine Helen Spence, who was 
better known as a political writer; and Charles Rnwcroft’s colonial 
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stories showcld that Australian fiction was struggling into 
bring. With the fiction of Marcus Clarke a farther ste^ is 
reached His novel Heavy Odds is now negligible; but bis 
chief wcurk, Bis Nctturai J4fe, is not only a vivid and carefully 
substantiated tale of a penal settlement, but a powerful work 
of fiction. Between its serial publication in The AustraUom 
Journal and its issue as a book in 1874, Clarke revised his 
story, with the assistance, it is said, of Sir Charles Cavan 
Duj^; and in its final form, though a gloomy and horrible tale, 
it is one of the best works of fiction that have been produced 
in Australia. Clarke’s riiorter stories of Australian life in the 
. bush and the town, idyllic, humorous or tragic, are also good and 
sincere piec^ of fiction. The next eminent name on the list of 
Australian novelists is Thomas Alexander Browne, who, under the 
pseudonym ^Rolf Boldrewood,’ won wide popularity both in his 
own country and in Great Britain. Boldrewood was a squatter, 
a police magistrate and a warder of goldfields; and he knew 
thoroughly the* life that he described. Those who are in a 
position to speak on the subject say that A Squatter^s Dream 
and A Colonial Reformer are the best pictures extant of the 
squatter’s life. To English readers, Boldrewood is best known 
by Rolhery Under Arms, the story of the bushranger, Captain 
Starlight, which was published as a book in 1888, some years after 
its serial issue in The Sydney Mail, and The Miner's Right, 
pubhshed in 1890. In these four novels lies the best of l^lf 
Boldrewood’s work. The two last mentioned contain plenty of 
exciting incident; but these tal^ of bushranging, of gold-digging 
and of squatting have little in common with the merely sensational 
fiction of which, it must be admitted, Australia has produced a 
plentiful crop. They are the work of a keen observer and a man of 
sound commonsense. If the character-drawing is simple, it is 
true to nature and to the life described; and, though a finer artist 
in fiction would have drawn the threads of the stories closer, 
Boldrewood’s vigour in narrative and breezy fancy g^ve life and 
int»^ to these faithful pictures of times that are gone. Com¬ 
pared with Eolf Boldrewood, the many novels of Guy Boothby, 
though exrithig in iig^deni, are poor in conception and slipshod 
in exetmti^ and the novels of Benjamin Leopold Farjeon will 
eomit for lii^e £u the developnent of Australian fiction. 

Tmvel and t^^c^knntlqn in Australasia have been the subject 
of many boring xo^ bf whUh wme writien by Englishmen; the 
suldeet has be^ by JuHan Edmund l^ison 
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Woods, the friend of Adam Lindsay Goixlon, in his History of the 
Discovery cmd Exploration of Australia^ published in 1866. The 
historians and political writers of Australia have appealed almost 
entirely in the past to a special audience; but the foundations 
of fiiture work in these fields have been firmly laid. In 1819, 
W. C. Wentworth published a Description of New South Wates and 
Van Diemen's Land, which fiercely attacked the existing form of 
government Among the many writings of John Dunmore Lang, 
there is a discursive and confusing Historical and Statistical 
Account of New South Wales, first published in 1834 and reissued, 
with new matter, in 1852 and 1875. Samuel Bennett’s accurate 
and lucid History of AustrcAian Discovery and Colonization, 
published in 1867, brings the story down to 1831. William 
Westgarth began his important series of reports and books on 
Australian history and politics with a report on the aborigines 
issued in 1846. They include AttstraUa Felix; an Account of 
the Settlement of Port Philip (1843); Victoria, late Austrcdia 
Felix (1853); and Victoria and the Australian Goldmines in 1867 
(1867); while his Personal Recollections of Early Melbourne and 
Victoria (1888) and Hcdf-a-Century of Australian Progress; 
a personal Retrospect (1889) are full of interest and knowledge. 
The decade 1860—60 saw the publication of some of William 
Howitt’s accounts of Australian life and affairs, and of R H. Home’s 
very lively and amusing Australian Facts cmd Prospects, which 
was prefaced by the author’s Austrcdiom Autobiography, a vivid 
account of his adventures as gold-escort in the early days of the 
diggings. James Bonwick’s chief intercut in life was the compiling 
of his invaluable collections of facts bearing upon early colonial 
history, and his Last of the Teismanioms and Daily Life and 
Origin of the Tasmanians, both published in 1870, are important 
contributions to anthropology. Alexander Sutherland’s sumptuous 
work on Victoria and its Metropolis, published in 1888, is the 
leading work of its kind in a later period. 

Finally, mention should be made of Australian journalism, 
which hM from the first been vigorous and prolific^ and has 
contrived to be independent and vivacious without stooping, in 
any marked degree, to scurrility or vulgarity. The Ai^ralian 
newspapers have not only recorded and (K)mmented upon the 
interesting and exciting development of the country; they have 
provided opportunities to poets, occasional essayists and writers of 
fiction who might otherwise have found no field for thmr self- 
extHression. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SOUTH AFRICAN POETRY 

To give in brief, and yet in troe perspective, a snmmary of the 
poetical literature of South Africa is no easy task, not because 
the material is large, but for the very opposite reason. It is very 
limited, but its parts are disproportioned and incommensurable. 
It is like a«geological system which is full of * faults,’ the 
earlier strata being cut off by cataclysms from the later. The 
greatest of these cataclysms is the war of 1899—1902, which 
produced a crop of poetry of its own, and was followed by later 
developments which, as the work of living authors, do not fall 
within the scope of this chapter. 

But there bad been lesser wars and lesser convulsions before 
that great struggle. The chief advantage of the war just named, 
BO far as literature was concerned, was to make the scene and the 
tnain features of the country &miliar and intelligible to the 
general reader. The kopje and the kloof, the veldt and the vlei, 
the Karroo and the Drakenberg, the Modder, the Vaal and the 
Orange, became household woi^ But the earlier poetry had 
dwlt with the same country in quite a different way. To show 
this in detail and connectedly, to give any continuous and repre¬ 
sentative account of that poetry, is difficult; for the material is 
both scanty and scattered. Some day, it may be done by a 
critic on the spot, who has access to the remains, such as they 
ar^ cmitained, as everyone acquainted with South African 
literatiu^ says, in files of forgotten newspapers, in the dry-as- 
dnst pages of old €ape magazines and journals, and who can 
trace fay j^tnily traifirion or documents the history and drcum- 
stancea cff the writm*a Meanwhile, the present section must be 
rogtffded as ^^to^ed^tic^* a first essay, an attempt rather to 
iii^iicate the lie than to cover the whole ground.^ 

Bndy^ tes^lf, hi a sense, foremost English 
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poet of South AMea^ when asked what South African poetry there 
was baside his own, replied: 

As to South African verae, it’s a case of there^s Frinsrl^t there’s 
Prinffle, and after that one must hunt the local papers. There is also, of 
course, P. W. Beits’s Africaanse Gedigte^ songs and parodies in the Taal, 
which are rery characteristic. 

Roughly speaking, this is a pretty fair summary of the earlier 
South African poetry; but it includes ‘ Cape-Dutch' verse, which 
does not come within our purview. Kipling's judgment was 
confirmed independently by a living South African writer, 
R C. Russell, himself a poet, who wrote: ‘There do not appear 
to have been any poets of note between Pringle’s time and the 
generation which has just passed away.' 

The first thing to do, then, is to give some account of Pnngle. 
Thomas Pringle is called Jby the South Africans themselves 
‘the father of their poetry.* He was a remarkable man, and 
in every sense of the word, a pioneer. A somewhat younger 
contemporary of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Scott, a nearer 
contemporary of Byron, Shelley and Keats, he fell under the 
influences of the former group Bom in 1789, near Kelso, the 
son of a border-former, he achieved a 'literary position in 
Edinburgh, gaining the Mendship of Sir Walter Scott and the 
acquaintance of the Edinburgh lUeraJti, and became editor of 
The Edinburgh Monthly Magaxinei now Blackwoods Magazine, 
His first volume of poems was published in 1819; but literature 
proved unremunerative, and he decided to emigrate to South 
Afnca, and went out to Cape Town in that year. He settled his 
fomily in the bush, and then, with a friend, attempted to achieve 
a literary career in Cape Town, being appointed, through the 
influence of Sir Walter Scott and others, librarian of the govern¬ 
ment library. He made a promising start in this office, but was 
ruined by quarrelling with the governor, lord Charles Somerset, 
and in particular by making, as Scott said, ‘the mistake of trying 
to bring out a whig paper in Cape Town.* After a farewell visit 
to his friends in the bush, he returned to London to seek redress, 
but without avail He associated himself with the men who were 
working for the abolition of slavery, notably with Wilberforce, 
Coleridge and Clarkson, but fell ill just when his laboure for 
abolition were reaching success, in the summer of 1834, and died in 
London in the same year at the early age of forty-six. In tibat year, 
bemdes a new edition of his poems, he publi^ed a prose work, 
Naarative of a Besidenee in South Africa, which he was revising 
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just before his death. It was a striking work, and made much 
improisioD. Its influence may be read in the wellknown lines 
of Lockdey HcM : 

Slowly oomoB a hungry peoidet as a Uon creeping nigher, 

Glares at one that no^ and winks behind a slowly dying fire; 

which, Tennyson records, were suggested to him by a passage 
in Pringle’s book. 

Coleridge expressed a very high opinion of Pringle’s poems. 
Little known in Scotland or England, they have had a great 
and a good influence in South AiVica. As a recent South African 
poet. Vine Hall, sings: 

Pringle, we love thy scorn of wrong. 

Thy simple, heartfelt song, 

A knightly soul nnbonght and unafraid, 

This country oweth much to thy two-edg^ blade. 

The characterislics of his spirit, as shown in his poetry, were 
love of freedom, pemonal and public, love of the native, love of 
nature, and an old-fashioned refinement and classic taste. An 
Edinburgh student, be quotes his Lucretius and his Vergil, and 
uses his Latin phrases with practised skill. These characteristics 
were no small inheritance to South Africa. It is not easy .to select 
from his poems, for, though faithful and sincere, and written with 
an eye on the objects, they are somewhat &mt in hue and at times 
difiiise. The Songs of the EmigraaUs are an echo of the then new 
and fashionable poem, Byron’s ChUde HarcMj including an imita¬ 
tion of his * Adieu, adieu, my native land.’ 

More original and of more permanent interest as a graphic 
and vivid picture of the Cape Colony of those days, still the, 
unsubdued home of the wild beast, long since driven for toward 
the equator, is Afa/r in tke Desert This was pronounced by 
Coleridge to be one of the two or three moat perfect lyric poems 
in the language. Its opening lines carry the reader at once into 
the midst of its scene: 

Afor in the Desert 1 lore to ride 
Wifli the riient Bushboy alone by my side. 

Away, away, from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the bulfolcfs glen, 

By valleys remote where the oriU plays, 

Where ^ gswhfhe gaarile and tiie harteheest graae. 

And title kno^ and eland untuned recline 

By the ddriS nf grey forests efardrang with wild vine. 
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Where the elephant brofraes at peace in hie wood, * 

And the riTer>horBe jirunbola nnsoared in the flood,' 

And the miflrhty rhinoceros wallows at will. 

In the feu where the wild ass is d rinkiny his fllL 

No wonder that it has been translated into Cape Dutch, and is 
loved by both races alike\ 

The spirited lAon Hwnt, a poetic sketeh by a poet who, like 
Homer, had seen real lions and real hunts, ends with an allusion 
to Sir Walter Scott: 

His head, with the paws, and the bones of his skull. 

With the spoils of the leopard and buffalo bull, 

WeHl send to Sir Walter: Now boys let ns dine, 

And talk of our deeds o’er a flask of old wine! 

And Pringle added a note that this intention had actually been 
carried out, and that, in 1834, the trophies *had the honour to 
form part of the ornaments of the lamented poet's antique armoury 
at Abbotsford.’ 

The Lion and Giraffe is also an exceedingly graphic snax)shot 
of a scene which Pringle, if he had not witnessed it, had heard 
described at first hand, and displays all his powers of imagination, 
observation and description. But the piece, perhaps, which more 
than any other marks this pious Scottish farmer's son for a real 
literary artist, the brother at once of Bums and Scott and 
Livingstone, is The Bechvana Boy, Tliis touching and beautiful 
piece, part fact, part fiction, truth arranged with art, was based 
on the story of a Bechuana orphan boy, who had been carried 
off from his native country by the mountaip tribes, half-bred 
Hottentots, and who fell under Pringle's protection. The touch 
of the pet springbok was suggested to Pringle by his seeing, a few 
days afterwards, a slave child playing with a fawn at a former's 
residence. The real little Afoican boy brought by Pringle and 
his wife to England became their devoted prot4g4 and almost 
adopted child, but died, like many at that time, of an affection 
of ^e lungs. 

I sat at noontide in my tent, 

And looked across the Desert don, 

Beneath the olondless firmament 
Far ffleaming in the sun. 

* F«r in ie Wildemia, a rendering by F. W. Eeitz, a poet of mark, who was 
president of the Orange Free State in the years 1889 to 1896, is a most sncoessfol 
effort and indeed a significant token of the essential affinity of the two raoea. 
Kowhere, perhaps, is this better shown than in the last line, praotioally idenfiiwl in 
both tongues: 

Want ver is der memoh, MAAR GOD IS NABY, 
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^ VFhen ftmm th« boaom of the waste 
A swarthy striplinir oame in haste 
With foot unshod and naked limb; 

And a tame sprinsrbok followed him. 

With (q^n aspeoti frank yet blandf 
And with a modest mien he stoo^ 

Caressintr iHth a gentle hand 
That beast of gentle brood; 

Then meekly gazing in my face, 

Siud in the language of his race 
With smiling look yet xiensive tone, 

* Stranger—l*m in the world alone!’ 
******* 

’Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 

My task the proud Boor’s flocks to tend; 

And this poor fawn was all 1 had 
To love, or call my friend; 

When suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting word^ that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy. 

Who envied me my only joy. 

% 

# 

’High swelled my heart! But when a star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the Desert fled. 

And here, from human kind exiled, 

Three moons on roots and berries wild 
I’ve fared; and bravbd the beasts of prey. 

To ’scape from spoilers worse than they. 

’But yester mom a Bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents were near. 

And now with hasty foot I’ve sought 
Thy presence, void of fear: 

Because th^ say, O English Chief, 

Thou scoraest not the Captive^s grief: 

Then let me serve thee, as thine own— 

For I am in the world alone!’ 

Such was Marossi’s touching tale. 

Our breasts they were not made of stone; 

His words, his winning looks prevail— 

Wo took him for ‘our own.’ 

And One, with woman’s gentle art 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart; 

And love gushed forth—till he became 
Her Child in everything but name. 

Many other pieees testify Sympathetically to the noble, indeed 
often heroic, character ot the Kaffirs, and to their capacity both 
for poeti 7 and religion, elenients not to be forgotten in any 
account of Sooi^ AiHcan poetiy. Such are Thfi Qhma Widow*8 
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^ * 
lAtUaby unth its quotation from the &mous NtsSta/m’s Hymny or 

The Captive qf Camahi or The Karanna. 

Pringle then, is historic, and anyone who wishes to know what 
the colour and circumstances of South African life were at the 
beginning of the last century will find it nowhere so well as in 
his book. Some of the pieces in it to which reference has been 
made may remind us that South Africa is the home of at least 
two white and many black races, and that in yarious ways all 
these appear in its literatura A volume published as long ago 
as 1884, entitled Klaaa Gmmwt en Zijn Paerty contains not 
only specimens of Pringle’s poems, but verses by a number of 
other verse writers of that and previous generations. The first 
piece in the volume. The British Settler’s Songy composed by 
an early settler, A. G. Bain, and sung by him at the Settlers* 
Commemoration Dinner at Town, bears the stamp of 

its era upon it, and is very characteristic, 
f So, too, is the next piece, The Africander’s Wa/r Songy an 
adaptation of A* the Blue Bonnets are over the Bordery 
beginning: 

March! March! Cabo and Caledon! 

Mount your fleet eteeds, they are sleek—in irood order. 

March, march, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, 

Erery brave Burgher must off to the Border! 

Two others, written as comimnion poems, entitled Cutting 
Capers and Caper Sauce, comparing, or contrasting the advantage 
of England and Cape Colony, give a lively picture of some promi¬ 
nent features. The second and most unique portion of the volume, 
the Volk’s Liederen, or poems in the Taal or Cape Dutch, to which 
reference has already been made, we must here unwillingly pass 
by. Many of them are parodies of wellknown Eqglish and Scottish 
pieces, especially the latter. The Maid of Athens appears as 
Sannie Beyers ; The Laird of Cockpen as (^rt Beyers ; Duncan 
Cray m Damdsie Ootms; The Cotter’s Saturday Night as Die 
Boer zijn Zaterdag Aand, and Tam o' Shanter as the piece which 
giveiel its title to the volume, Klaas Gezwint K 

The best collection of English South African poetry is The 
Treasury qf South African Poetry and VersCy collected from 
various sources and arranged by Edward Heath Crouch, of 
Cambridge, South Africa. The first edition, published in 1907} 
almost at once sold out, and a second edition followed the next 

1 A later volume oontaining pieces of a similar character hut more original, is 
Orappige 8torie$ en Andere Versiee in Kaape-Sollandt {Comic Tcdee and otJwr Vena 
in C<pe Dutch), by Mrit 3. Brink, puUished in 1893. 
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year. It is divided into two section^ Hie longer s^mlar porHoii, 
and a smaUer collection at the end of ‘religious and metaphysical * 
poems. Several of the authors, Pringle amongst them, appear in 
both. Fortunately for themselves,' but unfortunately for the 
purpose of this brief survey, the authors, of many of the best 
pieces contained in this collection are still alive, mid cannot there- 
fore be treated here. 

Among those who have passed away may be mentioned John 
Fairbaim, the contemporary and friend of Pringle, whom the 
latter invited to join him at the Cape. Pringle thought wejl 
of his poetry, quoting in his autobiography more than one of 
F^baim’s piecra and ranking them above his own; and expressed 
a regret that one who had written so well had written so little. 

A poet of some merit, with an eye and voice for the character¬ 
istics of South African nature, was B. B. Watermeyer. Some lines 
of his, happily prefixed to the Dutch collection mentioned above, 
are well worth remembering: 4 

^Engliah are yon? or Dutch? 

Both; neither;’ Hour? 

The land I dwell in Dntoh and Ensflish plongfh. 

Together they have been in weal and woe; 

Together they have stood to breast the foe; 

A name of future days, in Tune’s far scope 

Hay tell x>erhax»8 the nation of ’Good Hope’! 

A sea piece by the same writer entitled Aft&r a Storm, is a 
sincere and appealing study of nature. 

Another poet of more variety and range is A. Haynes BelL 
His ^Knight of Avdon is a romantic story in the manner of 
Tennyson, and a skilful and pleasing poem in that style. The 
poem. To a Sea Conch, is also early, or middle, Victorian, with 
perhaps some echo of Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes. A 
martial pie(%. The Last Stand, is interesting as being one of the 
emrlier South African poems of empire: 

Comrades, wake! ’tis mom! 

See, Hie foe draws near! « 

Britons we were bom, 

Britorts then appear! 

Dei^h we laagh to seora; 

Shame alone we fear. 

^here are many, trae; 

We are bat a score, 
y Bttt, tbonidi we mw few, 
makes ns more; 

,v.;Sa we*H eojimt anew 

o^er, ^ , 
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The Last Stand 

Kow for all we love— 

E^«r, and Empire, foiends; 

Now for Gfod above. 

Who the riffht defends. 

Strike, nor recreant prove 
To our Country’s ends. 

Freedom, justice, peaee. 

These we bring to all. 

’Tis our faith too; these 
Are our Empire’s walL 
Crow with its increase, 

Perish with its fall. 

’Tis a sacred cause 
Summons to the feay; 

Not for vain applause 
Or the fame we pray. 

For our Country’s laws 
Stand we* here to^y. 

Stern will be the strife; 

Let ns do or die. 

Honour’s more than life. 

More than victory. 

More than children, wife; 

Let us do or die. 

Each, then, do his pari; 

Fight, lads, with a wilL 
Many a gallant heart 
Will the tidings thrill; 

Many a tear will start 
To our memory sUlL 

And should we prevail. 

As by grace we may. 

What a shout will hail 
This triumphant day! 

How the foe will quail! 

What will England say? 

Steady, lads! lie low! 

See, the foe appears. 

Let us treat him now 
To three British cheers; 

Then the victor’s brow 
Or a nation’s tears. 

The influence of Tennyson, as was only natural, may be traced 
in much of the poetry of South Africa at this period. He had 
a gr^t rogue there. A friend of the writer of this chapter, who 
knew South Africa well and who lost his life in the South African 
war, told of an old Boer former who, when his last days came, 
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wandered down to a stream on his &rm, and was heard repeating 
the wellknown verses of Tht Rimdet ; 

• * 

No more by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

When Cecil Rhodes himself lay dying he quoted, as many will 
remember, the words of In Memormmi 

So little done, so much to do. 

But perhaps still mdre striking t^timony was that rendered 
by a divine of the Dutch church, H. S. Bosman, who shortly after 
the war, preached a remarkable sermon at Johannesburg, in July 
1902, advocating the keeping alive of the Dutch id^Js, and who, 
when called in question, justified himself by quoting a passage 
from Tennyson's Ciq?, beginning: 

Sir, if a State submit 
At onoe, she may be blotted out at once, 

And svralloVd in the conqueror’s chronicle, 
l^ereas in wars of freedom and defence 
The glory and grief of battle won and lost 
Solders a race together. 

To the influence of Tennyson succeeded naturally that of 
another poet, who has spent much time in the country, knows it, 
and is known by it, welL But of Rudyard Kipling and his 
influence on many, if not most, of the living poets of this part 
of the empire it is not permissible to take this occasion of spealdng. 

SuflBce it, therefore, to say that in letters as in action, in poetry 
as in politics and war. South Africa shows today the promise and 
Ihe potency of achievement worthy of its own growing greatness 
and of the still vaster empire, and the noble aspirations, for which 
it ^as given, and is giving, at this hour, its best blood, and the 
travail alike of its sword and its souL 
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EDUCATION 

The latter half of the eighteenth century was marked by an 
hitherto unprecedented development of science. Mathematics, 
physics and astronomy made notable advances, the foundations of 
modem chemistry were laid, the idea of biological evolution was 
being carefully studied a century before the appearance of Darwin’s 
OWpiw- of Spedea (1859); the speculations of the early French 
economists were focused in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
(1776). But the most striking results of scientific research and 
experiment were to be found in the applied sciences and in 
mechanical inventions. From the later years of George II onwards, 
there was an extraordinary growth in the number of labour-saving 
machines, more especially of those eniployed in the cotton and 
woollen industries, inventions which multiplied almost incalcul¬ 
ably the resources of the manu&eturing districts of the north and 
middle of England. On the heels of these inventions came the 
work of great engineers. Watt, Boulton, Bennie, Stephenson. The 
enormous economy of labour, the much greater mechanical pre¬ 
cision of the output and the increased facility of transport, all com¬ 
bined to bring about an industrial expansion, which, assisted by the 
commercial activity of the earlier part of the century, was deep 
enough and broad enough to merit the name ^revolution.’ Amidst 
such circumstances, it was inevitable that the critics of contem¬ 
porary education should condemn its almost absolute disregard of 
useful knowledge and of modem studies. 

A new people and a new order of civilised society appeared. 
Population increased, great urban communities arose in the mid¬ 
lands and in northern England, there was a general movement 
away from the raral districts; a hitherto unwonted aggregation 
of capital altered the scale of industrial operations. Whfie wealth 
increased, so, also, did poverty; it would be difficult to parallel 
in the previous history of England the wretched state of the 
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labouring poor during the last years of the eighteenth and the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. The educational provision 
for the mass of English children in charity, parish and Sunday 
schools was very insufficient, and commonly unsuitable in character. 
The desperate plight of jmrents and the unsparing employment 
of children in mills and factories would, in many cases, have 
ncfflde the offer of a complete provision little more than a mockery. 
Yet, these very conditions of ignorance and of moral degradation 
stin^ the hearts of reformers to attempt their alleviation by 
means of schools. The evils and their remedy are both described 
by Wordsworth in the last two books of T%c Excursion (1796— 
1814> 

Ihe activity directed to educational affairs, which has been 
a prominent feature of English life during recent years, dates 
firom the time of the French revolution; but, at the moment of 
that outbreak, France and Germany could look back upon a 
whole generation engaged in revolutionising national education. 
By the publication of La N&uvette H^cfise (1761), Rousseau had 
protested against the prevailing rationalism, and, in the following 
year, he produced ^knUe, a book whose destructive and constructive 
proposals combined to make it the most considerable work of the 
eighteenth century dealing with its subject. La Chalotais and 
Basedow had enunciated the administrative principles of the lay 
school and undenominational religious teaching, while the attacks 
upon the Society of J^us and its eventual suppression by papal 
bull in 1773 had suspended the labours of the greatest educational 
corporation of the time, and had inflicted a fatal blow upon the 
tJHpe of instruction which, for some two and a half centuries, had 
b€«n general throughout Europe. I*russia, under the guidance 
of K. - A. von Zedlitz, Frederick the great's minister of education, 
had initiated reforms, which made her, in this respect^ the model 
for the German people. So early as 1763, Frederick had decreed 
c<Hnpulsoi 7 instruction and the provision of primary schools; 
ten years later, F. R von Rochow had shown how runU schools 
of that order could be usi^ully conducted. In 1781, the modem 
German classical school, pursuing a course of study not confined 
to iMin iHid Greeks came into being with the curriculum which 
Gedike introduced In Berlin, ^thin the same decade, Prussian 
schocds other than primary passed from ecclesiastical control to 
that of a i^)ecially consrituted board of education, and, by the 
institution (17^> elimination/ the first advance 

was made in the^ of the modern German university. 
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Austria and other regions of catholic Oermanj had entered upon 
a path of reform with purposes similar to those of Prussia; but 
th^ steps were rapidly retraced during the reaction which 
followed the events of 1789 in Franca Outside Germany, but 
amidst a German-speaking population, Pestalozd had completed 
the inconclusive experiment in rural education which he had 
been conducting upon his farm, Nenhof (1774—80). 

The philosophy, psychology and, in a less degree, the educa¬ 
tional doctrines which Europe had learned from John Locke lay 
behind the greater part of this strenuous activity; yet the external 
history of English education during the period 1760—90 exhibits 
a complete contrast with that of her continental neighbours. 
Oxford, Cambridge and the public schools, as a whole, were 
educating a smaller number of men and boys than had resorted 
to them in the days of Anne. At Oxford, in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, the number of boys admitted often 
exceeded 300; it never reached that number between 1726 and 
1810, while it often fell below 200 in the mid-century\ A similar 
decline occurred at Cambridge, and at both universities there 
was a fall in the number of those who graduated, which is not 
fully accounted for by the. diminished tale of freshmen. 

An agitation for the relaxation of all formal professions of 
rhligious belief had been carried on ,since the middle of the 
century by a numerically small but active group of clergymen. 
At the universities, the movement led to repeated attempts 
between 1771 and 1787 to free bachelors of arts fi’om subscrip¬ 
tion to the Thirty-Nine Articles or from a statement of adherence 
to the church of England. These attempts failed, and, as a 
consequence, Oxford and Cambridge degrees remained closed to 
the conscientious dissenter, whose membership of a college could 
only be maintained, if at all, by subterfuge. 

The statutory exercises for degrees represented a system of 
education which had long been obsolete, and the toleration of 
a merely formal compliance with the requirements had reduced 
the exercises to farce^. The proportion of fellow-commoners and 
gentlemen-commoners amongst the undergraduates was large; and, 
as a class, th^e young men of birth and wealth furnished an 
element of idleness and dissipation which only intensified evils 

1 Brodriok, O. G., MmoritCU qf Merton CoXlege. 

* These are described, with some nataral exaggeratioa of phrase, in a loeut eUueieue 
of Knox, Vioesimus, Et$ay$, Moral and Literary (1782), vol. i, pp. 881 ff., ‘ On SOHM 
ports of the discipline in oor English nniversitias.' 
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already too common in botb universities. Viceshnns B^os^ who 
was at Oxford from 1771 to 1778, and fellow of St John's college 
from 1775, asserted, in his lAbercA Edumtion (1781), that to send 
a son to either university wiihout the safeguard of a private tutor 
would probably *make shipwreck of his learning, his morals, his 
health and his fortune.' Yet boys of fifteen often became under¬ 
graduates. Many of the professors never lectured, and some did not 
make up for the omission by advancing knowledge in other ways. 
Those of them who did .offer this compensation might fairly urge 
that the business of instructing the migority of those in itatupvpil- 
lari was eflSciently performed by the college tutors. The others 
were not likely to feel abashed in a predominantly clerical society 
where the pluralist and the absentee holder of a benefice were 
familiar figures. But the neglect of teaching by those whom the 
university had especially appointed for that purpose was the con¬ 
sequence of a process—the supersession of the university by its 
colleges—^which had been going on for two centuries. Concurrently, 
Oxford and Cambridge, for the greater number of their residents, 
were becoming places of education rather than seats of learning. 
The change is reflected in A Letter to Lord Norths which Knox 
addr^sed to the Oxford chancellor, in 1789. This pamphlet 
suggested the intervention of parliament, and advocated a stricter 
discipline, a diminution of personal expenses, the strengthening df 
the collegiate system, an increase in the number of college tutors, 
the cost to be met by doubling tuition fees and abolishing 'use¬ 
less' professors, with confieK».tion of their endowments. College 
tutors were to exercise a parental control over their pupils, and 
professors not of the ' useless' order were to lecture thrice weekly 
m every term, or resign. Long after this letter was written, 
Cambridge undergraduates who broke rules were subject to the 
schoolboy punishment of 'learning lines' by heart 

Bat ht this period of stagnation, reformers and some 
reforms fme not wanting within the universities themselves. At 
(Cambridge, the written examinations held in the Senate house 
reduced the ancient exercises in the schools to mere forms of no 
intrinfflc importance; although the latter survived till 1839, the 
SenatU house exammai^on from 1780 onwards set the standard 
and deteri^ed direction of academic study. At this time, 
there was but oUe tripos, the examination including natural 
religion, moral philpsophy and ' Locke' as well as mathematics, 
the last bdng the and characteristic part of the test;, 

spmu eontein|k>ri^ ciritl^ .believed that the i^ect of the tripos 
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upon schools was to depreciate classical, in faTOur of mathematiGal 
learning^ Between 1773 and 1776, John Jebb^ of Peterhonse, 
made seyeral unsuccessfiil attempts to bring about an minual 
eAmination by the unirersity of all its undergraduates; his 
persistent agitation is evidence of impatience witii the obsolete 
forms which hindered progr^ in both universities. Eiiox, when 
proposing a dmilar sdieme to lord North, made the proviso that 
examinations ‘ should be conducted uith such delicacy as not to 
hurt the feelings of the diffident and modest’ Oxford’s agitation 
for the reconstitution of the exercises for a degree was closed in 
1800 by the passing of the Public Examination statute. 

During the third quarter of the century, prizes for Latin essays 
and for Greek and Latin odes and epigrams were founded, an 
evidence of decline in literary arts which had long been practised in 
both universities. But a quite-different purpose led to the founda¬ 
tion at Cambridge of the Townshend’s prize for an English essay on 
an econqmic question (1766—6), the crown endowment of the chair 
of chemistry (1766), the Jacksonian professorship of'natural and 
experimental philosophy' (1783) and the chair of the laws of 
England (1788). At Oxford the Badcliffe observatory dates frcnn 
1777 and the Rawlinson professorship of Anglo-Saxon from 1736. 
It is significant of the time that the Cambridge professor of 
chemistry (Farish) treated his subject ih its application ‘to the 
arts and manufew^tures of Britain,’ ‘a new and useful field of 
instruction’; his prospectus of lectures for 1793 is a miscel¬ 
laneous programme of applied science in general. Unofficial 
teachers then resident in Cambridge offered opportunity for the 
study of modem languages. William Gooch, second wrangler in 
1791, who sailed in that year for the Pacific on a boundaries’ 
commission, proposed to take with him not only mathematical 
books, but also works in Latin, Greek, French, Italian and Spanish; 
he learned the last from Isola, Gray’s tutor in Italian. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, nonconformist 
academies^ decreased in number, and the attempt to make them 
places of general education, released from particular denomi¬ 
national or professional ties, did not succeed. Some of their 
t^ichers were men of distingidshed attainments, of whom Joseifii 
Pri€«tley, in early life a tutor in the Warrington academy, was the 
greatest and most versatile. Their readiness to experiment with 

^ logram, B. A... Tkt tueeggitp cf introducinf Hvinity,* etc. (1798); Eemarkg upm 
du mormovg ewpgtue, eto. (1788). 

* See, ante, vol. ix, pp. 892-;^, and vol. x, pp. 881—8. 
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new courses of study was CTen more pronounced tlutn it bad been 
a Uwtury earlier. Bu^ at a time when, in spite of andent prestige 
and materkl advantages, the umvemities Med to inspire p^ic^^^ 
confidence, the new institutions snfifered from duaHlities of til^r 


own. Iheir teachers were too few to treat efSdentij the wide^ 
range of studies attempted, and students were seldom able enough 
to digest an encjdopaedic curriculum. In consequence, there was 
a toleration of the superficial which may have contributed to 
prevent the academic from becoming instruments of university re¬ 
form ; and their acceptance of the position of theological seminaries 
for the training of ministers, a position which they had always 
partially occupied, removed them finally from the main current 
of national education. Nevertheless, they had done good service 
in the cause of history, literature and modem studies, particularly 
in respect of science and those forms of knowledge which are 
immediately applicable to the affairs of daily life^ Thomas Barnes, 
afterwards prmdpal of the Manchester academy, with the support 
of the newly established Literary and Philosophical society of that 
town founded (1783) a college of Arts and Science, which anticipated, 
in a humble way, the scientific and technical work of modem 
universities and university colleges^ 

At the public schools, ^e studies and the method of education 
remained in substance the same as they were in the earlier period 
described in a former volume’. The interesting point in their 
history is the prominmt social place now assumed for the first 
time by Harrow, under a succession (1780—\805) of former Eton 
masters, Sumner, Heath and Drury, and by Bugby under another 
Etonian, Hiomas James (1773—94). The number of boys in 
retidence fluctuated considerably during the second half of the 
e^temth century, mid in some schools that number, at the 
close tile centu^, was very much leas than it had been at the 
beginning. Westminster, Winchester and, in particular, Shrews¬ 
bury, are cases in point Oowper’s incomplete and prejudiced 
picture of the public school, which he drew in Tirocinmn, was 
less true in the year 1785, when the poem appeared, than in his 
own schecirdayB (1741 t--^); but the character of turbnlence 
ascuibe^ by jpn^ to pul^ school education was well deserved 
at both hM ;and the earlier period. The stock question 

in to Etonians whom he chanced to meet— 
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'Hftre you hadTaQy rebdUions latety, eh? eh?*—^might have been 
put quite as aptly to any public school boy of tbib time. From 
, 47 ^ when the Riot act was read to the Wykehamists, doim to 
18^ when Keate suppressed his last rebellion at Eton, there was 
a constant recurrence of these outbreaks; insubordination was 
met by arbitrary measures that seem to show an ignorance or 
wilful disregard of boy-nature, which in itself gives a partial 
explanation of the boys* unruliness. But, rough as public school 
life confessedly then was, it was not wanting in gentier elements. 
At Eton, a small editorial committee, of which John Hookham 
Frere was a member, produced, in 1786, Th& Microcomi, modelled 
on the jperiodi<»l essays and miscellanies in which the time was 
prolific. The rival school, Westminster, had its TrifUr in 1788, 
to which Robert Southey, then in the school, made a rejected 
contribution ; his management of his own magazine. The Flagd- 
kmt, led to his expulsion. Like most of their kind, of which fbey 
were the first, these school miscellanies were ephemeral. 

Of the education of girls above the purely elementmy stage, 
it is unnecessary to add to the account already given of its 
condition during the first half of the century ^ except, perhaps, 
to say that its imperfections had become more obvious to con¬ 
temporary critics, and that some steps had been taken to amend 
them, as Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs Malaprop indirectly testify. 

* We hare young ladies ... boarded and educated^ says Miss Alsorip (in 
Bnrgoyne^s The Heiress^ 1786), ‘ upon blue boards in i^old letters in every 
village, vrith a strolling player for dancing master, and a deserter from 
Dunkirk to teach the Fronch grammar.* 

The mother-tongue and drawing were r^arded as studies especially 
appropriate to girls, and by the end of the century botany had 
been placed in the same category. The opinion was fairly general 
that girls and young women of all but the highest social standing, 
or great wealth, or^ht to receive instruction of a distinctly ^useful* 
domestic kind, with smidl regard to its formative value^; the otbers 
were to acquire ‘accomplishments* for the purpose of ornament 
mid to occupy time which would otherwise certainly be spent 
in mischief. This ideal of the socially distinguished had great 
attraction for those who lacked both time and means to realise 
it in any appreciable degree, and the consequence was that, 
throughout the firet half of the nineteenth century, the pursuit 

^ 8m, ante, vd. ix, pp. —4. 

' Adam Smith nnreservedly praiMs Uie cnirent muinar of educating girls on this 
very greund. 
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of * accomplishments/ as such, reacted ivgarioai^y upon the in¬ 
struction of gbls and women generally. A work on education 
long very popular in fVance and England, Ad^ et ThAodore 
(1783), by Madame de Oenlis, bluntly asserted that women ^are 
bom to a life both monotonous and dependent... In their case, 
genius is a useless and dangerous endowment which takes them 
out of their natural stata* So long as this judgment reflected 
public opinion, a superficial education for girls was more than 
tolerated. Only a reTolutionary like Mary Wollstonecraft could 
plead that sex alone should not determine the course of study, 
and that schoolboys and schoolgirls should be educated together. 

The aims and methods of schools of good, but not of i^e first, 
standing, may be inferred from Knox’s Liberal Education. The 
author, who was master of Tunbridge school from 1778 to 1812, 
and a very popular writer for some forty years, was always a 
staunch upholder of ' the established manner ’ in education. The 
basis of all sound instruction was to be found in Latin and Greek 
alone; but, when the foundation had been laid, it was desirable 
to include modern studies in the superstructure. The school was 
primarily concerned with the grammar of the two languages and 
the writing of verse and of prose in both ; the list of authors to 
be read was but a short one. To these indispensable studio there 
might be added, as opportunity ofiered, the elements of geography 
and history, French, some nmthematics and such accomplishments 
as music, drawing and fencing. These last received only a te[Hd 
encouragement from Knox, who was more^wannly in favour of 
dancing and *the learning of the military exercise, which is now 
very common.’ Boys were expected to read English and easy 
Latin books in their leisure time; it was a general role of 
practice with Knox that as much self-initiated efibrt as possible 
should be exacted from the pupiL He set his free against all 
such debilitating aids as translations, ^keys,’ 'introductions’ and 
the like. 

That the established curriculum was not universally satis- 
fretory is evident from the pains Knox took to show the 
inadequacy of the instruction given in many private schools, 
oommqnl^ termed 'academies,* which prepared boys for * business ’ 
and 'the office.* Tlioiigh these academies profmsed to t^h many 
things, of Which Latin or, more frequently, French was one, Knox 
asserted that their success was confined to reading, writi^ and 
summing. Forty years later he repeated this opinion; but the 
public demand in interral had brought about a great increase 
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in the numb^^i^ ^dencj of schools of this kiii4 ^ i^opolj 
of the gramni&r school and the seyerely classical course being 
serioudjr impaired in consequence. 

Carlisle (Endowed Orammar SchtxdSf 1818) records the 
foundation of twenty-eight schools between 1700 and 1798, of 
which only six belong to the later half of the period; at least 
one-fourth of these twenty-eight schools, in ^ite of their name, 
confined theif instruction to English reading, writing and sum¬ 
ming. In one or two cases, the endowment was expressly said to 
be for the benefit of girls as well as boys. The charity schools, 
which, at the beginning of the century, had promised to develop 
into a widespread system of popular sdhools, ceased before the 
accession of George III to inm’ease in number, and those that 
survived had outlived their usefulness. Sarah Trimmer (RefieeHona 
i^on... charitf/ achodlSf 179^, a critic not entirely unfiriendly, 
describes them as teaching by rote religious formularies greatly 
beyond the capacity of children, while many of the teadiers were 
incmnpetent to do better, and the whole jfian of instruction was too 
sedentary. 

The primary purpose of the Sunday schools started in 1780 
by Thomas Stock, a Gloucester clergyman, and Robert Raik^, 
a newfl])aper proprietor of the same city, was the religious and 
morcd instruction of the poor; all these schools taught reading, 
some taught writing also and a few added to these arts timple 
arithmetic or * accounts.’ During the early nineteenth century, 
writers on public education invariably include Sunday schools 
and their very num^us pupils as part of the national equipment 
in educatkm. These schools outdid the rapid success of the 
charity schools; so early as 1784, Wesley reported that he found 
them springing up wherever he went In the following year, their 
organiwtion was assured by the creation of the Sunday Schools’ 
Union. The teachers were not all volunteers; in some instances, 
where there were eighteen children in a school, the teacher was 
paid as many pence for his day’s work, and a penny a day was 
deducted, or added, for each pupil less, or more, tiian the normal 
eighteen. This was done deliberately in order to induce teachers 
'to be more careful about tiie attendaime of the scholars’; it 
was one of two, or three, devices employed in the early Sunday 
schools which were adopted by the government in respecb of 
elementary day-schools at a later time. 

For those who could pay a few pence weekly, there were, 
by the close of the eighte^th century, m unknown number of 
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priTat^ conducted schoolB l^hi<4i taught reading, writing and 
Bumniing, either in the evening or da 7 >time; and manj men and 
women followed the ancient practice of supplementing their 
domestic employment by teaching children. Mrs Trimmer and 
Joseph Lancaster (who b^an life as the master and proprietor 
of a school for tbe poor) both drew unfavourable pictures of the 
instruction given under these conditions; but their statements 
imply that the instruction itself was widely desirec^, by the poor 
themselves and accessible even in villages^ For the benefit of 
an even humbler rank, ‘ schools of industry’^ve instruction, for 
tbe most part to girls, in spinning, knitting and plain needlework, 
and to a smaller number of boys in weaving, gardening and 
minor handicrafts; in some cases, manual exercises were supple¬ 
mented by tbe teaching of reading and writing. Mrs Trimmer 
and Hannab More were conspicuous in organising and conducting 
this voluntary extension of casual and strictly local efforts, some¬ 
times supported from the parish rates, which, from tiie sixteenth 
century onwafds, had been made on behalf of pauper children 
The inception of the ^school of industry’ seems to have been 
due to a most retiring, public-spirited woman, Mrs E. Denward, 
of Bardres couri^ Canterbury, who, about the year 1786, induced 
Mrs Trimmer to put the idea of such a school into practice. 
In method and intention, these English schools may be compared 
with the experiment in educating the very poor wMch Peslalozzi 
began at Neuhof some twelve yeare earlier. 

The disproportionate attention accorded to some features of 
Chesterfield’s LeUeri to his Son* has deprived their author of his 
undoubted right to be ranked among the educational reformers 
of his time. He illustiutes very fhlly the aristocratic prejudice 
l^gainst schools and universities in favour of the courtly training 
given by private tutors and foreign academies. But, in this 
respect^ he is a survival from an earlier generation; Imys of 
Chesterfield’s rank who were intended, like his son, to pursue 
a public career swelled the revived prosjierity of Eton and built 
up the fortunes of Borrow, In the generation which immediately 
followed As an educator, Chesterfield is most emphatically a 
humanist Ihe ftandametitkl study recommended to his son is 
that of his ll^ow-men, particularly as they exist in courts and 

> S«A,espedUU^r, BnTh$Q«eoium^0fC1iarit!f{lSOl)tPp.l^^, lAneMter, 

* Se«, oitte, voi. a. te. 
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capital cities; protracted restdeoce abroad, and the knowledge 
of languages and literatures are merely auxiliaiy to this study, 
or to rhetoric, the instrument by which men are to be persuad^ 
or ciyoled. But the humanism of Chesterfield is chiefly concerned 
witlji the humanity of his own day, with its purposes and insti¬ 
tutions of all kinds. It is this which causes him to anticipate 
the changes which were completed in French and German 
schools before the century ended. He craves *a pretty large 
circle of knowledge,’ which shall include not only Latin and 
Greek, but, also, ^e spoken tongues and some of the classical 
books of England, France, Italy and Germany, modem history 
and geography, jurisprudence, with a knowledge of logjc, mathe¬ 
matics and experimental science. Much of this learning is to be 
acquired through intercourse rather than through books; manners, 
which are of the first importance, can only be learned in the 
same school, with assistance from those exercises of the academy 
which train the body to health and grace. Much of this * large 
circle' is avowedly superficial Chesterfield feels no scruple on 
that account, if only his pupil can command the power of the 
orator to influence men*. From the outset of the Liters, the 
study of rhetoric is insisted upon; style is wellnigh everything, 
matter is of less importance. The LeUers to A. 0. Stanhope 
(which are more instructive and much more entertaining than 
those to Stanhope’s son, Chesterfield’s successor in the title) drop 
this insistence upon the cultivation of oratory ; but the character 
of the up-bringing there recommended is much the same as that 
prescribed in the earlier series of letters. 

Lord Karnes’s Loose Hints upon Education (1781) perfectly 
justifies its title. Its main topic is *the culture of the heart,’ a 
topic characteristic of its time, treated according to *the ^stem 
of nature.’ But, in spite of the author’s admiration of Emile, 
this does not mean the system of Rousseau, for its corner-stone 
is parental authority, and Rousseau’s proposal to employ natural 
consequences as a moral discipline is dismissed as 'smoke.* 

The eighteenth century exhibits no more sincere exponents of 
Locke’s educational ideas than the Edgeworths of Edgeworths'^ 
town, who, for three generations, laboured persistently to apply 

J BheridAD, Thos., Britiih Edueotion <1756), p. xiii, refers to Chesterfield’s mi. 
resUsed proposal, made while lord lientenant of Ireland (1746-»6) ‘to the provost 
and fellows of the nniversity for the endowment of proper leetares and exeroises in 
the art of readins and speaking English.*, 
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thow ideas to praeti^ within the limits of a large family. The 
literary monuments of their activity are the work of Eichard 
Lovell Edgeworth and his daughter, Maria ^; but the initial move<* 
illents were due to Richard’s mother, Jane (Lovell). 

She had read ererything that had been written on the enbjeot of ednefthni 
and preferred with sonnd judgment the opinions of Locke; to these, 
with modifioations suggested by her own good sense, she steadily adhered^. 

Edgeworth’s own edu<»btion, obtained partly in Ireland, partly in 
England, was very desultory; but its most effective elements owed 
very much more to his temperament, genius and casual oppor¬ 
tunities than to school or university. He married the first of his 
four wives before he was ono-and-tweuty; his first child was bom 
two years after the publication (1762) of Rousseau’s 
Between the ages of three and eight, this son was brought up 
on Rousseau’s * system,’ with results which did not entirely satisfy 
the falher, whose subsequent experience taught him to recognise 
the fundamental weaknesses of Rousseau as a guide to conduct 
and learning. Jt was at this time that Edgeworth’s college friend, 
Thomas Day (in later years author of SaThd/ord and Merton) was 
superintending, at the age of twenty-one, the education of two 
orphan girls with the purpose of marrying one of them, leaving 
the result to decide which; he married neither. The express 
function of domestic educator which Edgeworth assumed from 
the beginning of bis married life he continued so long as he lived; 
his last marriage was contracted at the age of fifty-four, and the 
number of bis children was eighteen. His daughter, Maria, 
desmibed him as a teacher at once patient, candid and stimulating, 
with a sympathetic understanding of his children and skill in 
adapring instruction to their individual needs: qualities hardly 
to be expected from his keen, vivacious temperament. But his 
interest in education was by no means confined to the family 
cinde. He read widely on the subject, and, in his later years, 
paid special attention to the educational institutions of France; 
at Paris, in 1803, he met *a German, Pestalozsi... much celebrated 
on the Continent^’ who ^made anatomy a principal object in his 
system of education '-—one more illustration of Pestidoszi’s diffi¬ 
culty in making his ideas understood. Edgeworth proposed (1809) 
a scheme of ^secondary ’ schools (the word is his) to be established 
throoji^ont the oountiy under the management of a private 
association; the proposal, no doubt, was suggested by a similar 
but much more extensive plan for popular instruction described 

i See, ante, vol Xe, ebi^p. mi. # BSiSsewMah, L., Mtmain, p. 66. 
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in Joseph Lancaster’s Jmprovemmta in EduGoMon (1803X One 
of the latest measures of the Irish parliament before the Union 
was a bill for the improvement of Irish education introduced b^ 
Edgeworth, who became an active member of the royal com¬ 
mission which subsequently enquired into the state of Irish 
education (1806—12). 

Edgeworth’s second wife, Honora Sneyd (who was married in 
1773 and died in 1780) would seem to have determined the main 
lines upon which the Edgeworth theory of education was shaped. 
She and her husband wrote for their children a small book, 
Harry amd Lucy (1778), which, undertaken as a supplement to 
Mrs Barbauld’s writings, itself became the originator of Baud- 
ford and Merton\ the work of their friend, Day, begun with 
the intention of assisting their scheme of domestic instruction. 
Honora Edgeworth ‘was of,opinion that the art of education 
should be considered as an experimental science ’ and, to give effect 
to that opinion, in 1776 began to keep a register of observations 
concerning children, upon which her husband was still engaged 
nearly twenty years after her death. That record guided Maria 
Edgeworth in writing the collection of tales for children which 
she called The Parent’s Assistant (1796); it formed the basis of 
feet beneath the theory applied in Practiced Education (1798), 
the joint work of herself and her father and the most considerable 
book on its subject produced in England between John Locke and 
Herbert Spencer. 

Practiced Education derive its essential principle from Locke 
and frenn the experiential psychology expounded by Hartley and 
Beid; Rousseau’s jWife is used with disciimination. It attaches 
the highest importance to the training of character and to the 
cultivation of the imderstanding; to effect the latter, the educator 
must persistently suggest to the pupil motives for acquiring 
knowledge. The leading theme is, of course, domestic education; 
in relation to the education given at a public school (which is 
regarded as almost exclusively a place of instruction in the two 
classical languages) the indispensable business of the home is to 
lay a firm foundation of habit and moral principles, without which 
the subsequent schooling is in danger of proving mischievous. 
True to its origin, the book makes utility the arbiter in the choice 
of studies and strongly urges tilie claims of hand-work and of 

* See, ante, vol. xt, p. 88S. The qoaid>DarratiTe form, by which Boasseau'e 
(1769) tried to eoften the aiperitiee of edaoatioiiel thwey, had many popoUur 
imitators, French and English. , 
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poeitire knowledge, particularly that of natorsd phenomena, to 
inclusion in the curriculum. The reiterated recommendation of 
play and of spontaneous actiTity in general as agents of instmotioi^ 
is an anticipation of Froebel, without a trace of the German’s 
mysticism. Edgeworth’s own tastes and inventive skill were 
naturally imitated by some of his children, and his sympathetic 
knowledge of the experimental science taught by Franklin and 
Priestley inevitably brought similar studies into the domestic 
schoolroom. Notwithstanding these marks of the innovator, 
Edgeworth is no revolutionary in reference to the long-established 
rhetorical instruction of the schoola He regards as very neces¬ 
sary the writing and, above all, the public speaking of good 
English, the practice of which he would make habitiml from child¬ 
hood. In Prof^moncA Bdiimtion (1809), he lays it down that 
the making of verses is waste of time and the wilting of Latin 
prose is not necessary for any but the professed Latinist; yet, 
he considers ^a^ knowledge and a taste for classical literature’ 

* indispensably'necessary to eveiy Briton who aspires to distinction 
in public life, for in this country a statesman must be an orator.’ 
As evidence of the caie bestowed by Edgeworth on teaching 
the rudiments of English to children,' it may be noted that he 
devised (and published in A BaJbional Primer) a set of diacritical 
marks which virtually make our alphabet phonetic; his ideas 
concerning the teaching of grammar, vernacular or foreign, and 
his sense of the importance of modem languages bring him abreast 
of the best modem practice. Yet, he and his daughter shared a 
common prejudice of their time against ikiry-tales for childrea 
Maria’s stories in The Pa/rm£e Asmtant were written as sub- 
stitutee for those classics of the nursery, which father and daughter 
thought 'are not now much read’—a dismal judgment which was 
confirmed by Wordsworth in The Preltuik}, 

Profmional Education is the work of Edgeworth alone. Its 
title notwithstanding, it has very little to say respecting purely 
technical instruction, whether clerical, militaiy, medical or legal 
The main theme is the nature of the general, preparatory instruc¬ 
tion which a boy should receive with a view to his life’s work: 
a purpose which, in the author’s opinion, universities and public 
schools ignored. TSie plan of the book approiariately includce a 
consideration of the education proper to the professions of country 
gentlenmn, statesman, prince. If the book were written today, its 
title would probably be 'Vocational Education.* Sydney Smith 
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made it the occaudoii of an EdM^u^gh review (1809), in which ^ 
he condemned the excessive amount of time devoted in English 
^l^yedncation to Latin and Greek and more particularly to Latin 
verse-making, with a consequent impoverishment of knowledge 
amongst Englishmen in general 

Edgeworth represents the best of the many system-makera 
who tried to give effect to the principles of imUe. Wordsworth, 
although as ready as Rousseau to rely upon liberty and childish 
instinct as guideposts for the educator, poured scorn upon 
system-mongers and their product, ‘the model child,' a prodigy of 
useful information, precocious criticism and self-conceit. The 
Prdvde relates the course of the poet’s own upbringing at school 
(1778—86) and at Cambridge (1787—91), and parenthetically shows 
how he himself would educate ‘ according to Nature ’; but he is, 
perhaps, too prone to see the general in the particular, and, conse¬ 
quently, to overlook the powers and the needs of commonplace 
boys and men. A different note is struck in The Excursion 
(1814), the eighth and ninth books of which expose the essential 
evils of the industrial revolution, and express the poet’s confident 
belief that a national scheme of education following the pro¬ 
posals of Andrew BeU could yet overcome them. Thirty years 
later, he recorded his sorrow that no such plan had been put 
into operation. 

Maria Edgeworth’s earliest book. Letters for LUerary Ladies 
(1795), presents the then customary arguments on female disability 
as conceived by ihe complacent male, who is ledlowed, on the whole, 
to get the better of the dispute; incidental reference is made to 
the increasing attention then being paid to the education of girls. 
The modem touch is not \mnting; a good cook, we are told, is 
only an empirical chemist 

A quite unmerited neglect has fallen upon the educational 
writings of the Edgeworths, who taught principles which have 
since been accepted as revelations, when presented by a German 
or an Italian authqr. This is the more to be regretted, since these 
two Irish writers were capable of wisdom so unusual as the 
following: 

In education, we must, tumerer, eonaider the actual state of manners in 
that world in which our pupils are to live, as well as our wishes or our hopes 
of its gradual imj^rement. 

Joseph Priestley’s MisceManeous Ohsev^atwns relating to 
Education (1778) contaim an antidpaticm of the first chapter 
of Herbert Spencer's Education so dose in thmight and pluase 
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^88 to 0 uggest Spencer’s fiuniJittrity with the book. !]%e tibeme 
is edocation as {n^paratory to * subsistence,* and ibe study of 
natural science is the means proposed. Priestley ui^es a claim 
for a type of instruction suitable to those whose destinaticm is 
neither the university nor the countmg*house. Like many of his 
contemporaries, he believed that, if the customary curriculum was 
to escape gmieral repudiation, useful knowledge must be included 
in it; but he was even more anxious to base a libercd education 
upon a course of modem .studies. 

No subject had greater interest for the reformers than the 
mother-tongue, whose educational value had been persistently 
asserted in England for more than a century past. Bul^ while 
.its indispensable place in a satisiactory curriculum might be 
granted, considerable doubt existed as to the best manner of 
teaching the vernacular, when admitted. Locke (Some Thoughts 
eonceming Education) had formulated an excellent method of 
radimentary instraction in English; but the difficulty of systema- 
, tising the langufa^^ for the purpose of tuition had not disappeared. 
The fluctuation of spelling and of idiom, and the absence of any 
generally accepted manual of grammar, were the points to which 
refonners addressed themselves. Swift (A Letter to the Lord 
High Treamrery had exju'essed the belief that it was desirable 
and possible to * ascertain,’ and then 'fix’ the language for ever, 
the standard being sought in the Ei^lish of Elisabeth, James and 
Charies; his pamphlet long survived in the memory of would-be 
innovators though the standard itself was shifted. A serious 
attempt to grapple with the asserted instability of the mother- 
tongue may be dated from the publication of Johnson's DiUionary 
(17&5)\ whidi was followed other works intended to attain 
similm* enda Joseph Ihiestley’s Rudiments English Grammar 
(1761), originally intended as a school-book, is marked by a common- 
sense parsimony of technicai terms very unusual in writers on the 
subject^ and a deference to customary usage which would 
shock the pedant. Bobert Lowth, in his anonymously published 
A Short Introduction to Enf^idi Grammar (1762), asserted that 
the ungrammatical En^h of 'polite’ conversation, and of such 
of 'our moat approved authors’ as Ihyden, Addison, Pope and 
Swift hhnself, waa doe to sheer carelessness and not to any 
inherent defect in the language. The method of Lowth’s book 

^ <4 propo«»I tw cSiTTSsUaMt HttpNvbig bxi 4 Moertatning fhe EngUsli Tongva in a 
Uust to «h«... kMi of cmm* (IVU). 

« See,af»te,v(Ax,se.'lWII. 
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was adopted and its terminology further elaborated in the Englisli* 
Qra/msMT (179&) of Lindley Murray, who may be regarded as the 
origiimtor of that formal, Ic^c-chopping treatmeait of its subject 
^ which long made English grammar the least profitable of school 
studies. Hiis celebrated text-book had no claim to norelty beyond 
a careful selection of what was thought most useful, and its pre¬ 
sentation in different sizes of printer’s types in order to indicate 
degrees of importance. Its success was immediate and extra¬ 
ordinary. In the year of its author’s death (1826), it had reached 
its fortieth edition, and, in spite of abridgments in many editiofis 
and innumerable imitations in Great Britain and America, it was 
still being printed in 1877. Its immediate success testifies to the 
great and increasing number of schools, chiefly private boarding 
schools, which, at the opening of the nineteenth century, made an 
* English education ’ their avawed aim. 

Thomas Sheridan, godson of Swift and lather of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, published, in 1766, British Education^ a tiresome, long- 
winded work, stuffed with quotations chiefly Irom Locke and Milton, 
in which he called for the standardising of English spelling, 
pronunciation, diction and idiom, and advocated the study of 
English rhetoric, the encouragement of public speaking and of 
the art of reading. He appeared to believe that due attention 
to these matters would effect the political, religious, moral and 
aesthetic redemption of society. Yet, in spite of his sympathy 
with the chief aim of the Acad4mie Fran^se, he would not secure 
these advantages by means of any academy or society, but trusted 
to tim introduction of rhetoric and elocution into the ordinary 
school and college course, and, thereafter, to the critical discussion 
which that introduction would bring about Sheridan proposed 
to give effect to his ideas by establishing a school for the post- 
collegiate instruction of the well-to-do on lines which, today, would 
be fermed * vocational’; that is, the studies pursued were to bear 
directly upon the future occupation of the pupil. In proposing 
provision upon liberal lines for the education of the future legis¬ 
lator, country gentleman, soldier and merchant^ Sheridan was 
continuing the tradition of that Moctrine of courtesy’ which had 
added a multitude of books to European languages during some 
two-and-a-half centuries; and these works had always upheld the 
claims of vernacular languages in schemes of education. A body 
of very influential persons founded the Hibernian society at Dublin 
in I76B with the intention of carrymg out Sheridan’s plan; Iwt the 
project was attacked by private schoolmasters as a mere pretext 
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foiF b^ttowing a salaried aiSice upon its oH^nator. IDtidldeiitslIj^ 
ti 3 «s 8 aUacks show that lliere was a great deal of profesdontd 
if|S well as public sympathy with the kdrocates of a modem 
cuiricolum, and some success in employing it where schools wem^i 
unfettered by ancient statute. One of the ass^lants, the anony¬ 
mous writer of A Utt&r to a sehoolnuister in the country (1768), 
wields an ironic pen reminiscent of Swift; he doubts the feasibility 
of giving to Ibose who have passed through the established course 
of education 

the Mr and turn of tiie hbrh-rank people, as they want for a groimd-work the 
inanity of thought and unoc^eoted saoeession of ideas which noake the 
ajpeeiflo diiforenoe between a gentleman and a pedant. 


The scheme for a school or college propounded to the Hibernian 
society in 1768, and similar schemes of 1769 and 1783—4, came to 
nothing; but Sheridan, till the last^ continued to plead for the study 
of rhetoric and the practice of elcMnition. He was one of the earliest 
,.students of English prosody^ phonetics and spelling-reform; by 
insisting that language is primarily and essentially a thing spoken, 
not written, he anticipated the principle underlying recent changes 
in language-teaching. 

The banning of ' the Scottish school of rhetoric' was almost 
contemporary with the labours of Sheridan mid Priestley. The 
earli^ utterances of this school are to be found in the Essays 
(1742 and 1768) of David Hume, but its ^rliest separate 
publication was Elements qf BMUiric (1762) by Henry Home, 
lord Ejames. From 1769 onwards, Hugh Blair lectured on 
* composition ’ in Edinburgh with such succera that a chair of 
rhetoric and heUes UUtm was founded for him there in 1762. 


The professorial discourses delivered during his occupancy of this 
<hair were published in the year of his retirement as Lectmes on 
. JS^teiorie Sdks L^re^ (1783). The mark of this Scottish 


school is tiie attempt, not uniformly successful, to elaborate from 
the assodational psychology* of the time a doctrine of taste and 
’l’ules‘ for its expression in the arts, particularly in the art of com- 
potition* ^e psychology ihid tiie rules and doctrine professedly 
deda(^ froip it a (klached air in the writings of Blair and 
Karnes^ ; , of great names and tiieir 

detirb ^ of tiie school shakes himself quite 

fr^ ^ great lOHerary eritics. But titey did 

goc4«eryicb ipa ^^^^^^ to an excludve rationalism 
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by asoerting tbe fondamental nature of emotion and its necessary 
part in the production and eigoyment of all forms of art; their pupils 
were prepared to welcome wholeheartedly the literary principleisi 
^of Wordsworth, Byron and Scott Qeoige Campbell’s PAtfo- 
iophy qf Rhetoric, begun in 1750 and published in 1776, succeeds 
best in presenting its theme systematically and without much 
embarrassment from its psychological groundwork; Campbell 
remains to this day a helpful critic of diction, though he 
is sometimes meticulous in cases where his own sound criterion 
of * reputable use’ is against him. Blair’s three-volume Lee^urea 
is a magazine for reference rather than an ordered system of 
instruction; as tutorial work to be used in large classes, the 
lectures may have proved interesting and useful to attentive 
students, but, as a book, they are very tedious. The third 
volume presents in germ the general idea of literature dis¬ 
tinguishable from its various national varieties. A secondary 
feature in the teaching of the Scottish school is the great 
importance which it attributed to the arts of public reading 
and speaking. In the distinct course of study proposed by Knox 
{Liheral Education, 1781), he included these accomplishments, 
on the ground that English ought to form a great part of an 
English gentleman’s* education. Enfield’s The Speaker (1774) 
quickly established itself in common use and long retained its 
vogue as an authoritative anthology of * recitations ’ from Shake¬ 
speare, Sterne, Pope and more modem writers; its author, who 
was a tutor at the Warrington academy after Priestley’s time, 
expr^ly intended his book to be associated with the Scottish 
teaching of rhotoria Its early success points to a considerable 
number of schools and schoolmasters in sympathy with some 
recognition of the vernacular as an educational instrument. 

The psychology of Locke and its educational corollaries^ were 
frilly appreciated and further developed in France, where, by 
1793, they became co-ordinated in the demand for a state- 
maintained system of schools, primary and secondary, with 
additional provision for higher and professional education, the 
primary stage of this system at least being gratuitous and uni¬ 
versally obligatory. In England, the desire to see a great increase 
in the means of popular instruction of some sort was frirly 
general amongst thinking men; but there was much hesitation 
in determining the part to be played by the state itself in the 
matter. As early as 1756, Thomas Sheridan in British Education 

^ See, ante, vol. xz, p. 401. 
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had asaerted tfa{i% ^State it shonld be'a fimdameatai 


that the of yoath should be particularly formed 

jtud adapted to the nature and end of its government'—a prindpfo 
tirhfoh John Brown made nmre explicit by a proposal for universal^ 
.V inetmction imposed by law with a view to instilling ^the mannmns 
and principles on which alone the State can rest*/ The last word 
is significant; for Brown and Sheridan alike, the state was an 
entity to which change could only be fatal. The danger attending 
that opinion was exposed by Joseph Priestley {An emiy on th^ 
prindp^ qf govemm&niiy 1768), who reminded Brown and 
other admirers of Spartan ofocialism that * uniformity is the 
characteristic of the brute creation/ 


Education is a bnmch -of dTil liberty which onsrht by no means to be sur¬ 
rendered into the bands of a civil m^^trate, and the best interests df 
Bo^ty require that the right of conducting it be inviolably preserved to 
^ individuals. 


The prominent position as public taacher, educational reformer, 
man of science hnd political thinker to whidi Priestley attained 
in later years gave an authority to this opinion which more than 
counterbalance the rambling difiiiseness of Sheridan and the 
industrious pamphleteering of Brown. It became an acK^pted 
article of the radical creed that, in the interest of liberty, the 
8tate*s intervention in public education should be reduced as 
much as possible; in consequence, the history of English educ^t- 
tional administration between 1790 and 1870 marks a very slow 
movement from private, cxmperative activity to public control 
grudj^gly admitted. In her own day, Mary Wollstonecraft (u4 
Vindioation qf the lights qf Woman, 1792) stood almost alone 
in her readiness to acicept the French conception in fall The 
prevaktit o|Mnion was better expressed by William Godwin 
{En^ir^ cqnooming poliHcal ju^ce, etc., 1796): ‘the project 
; of national education ought uniformly to be discouraged on 


account of its obvious alliance wirii national government* But 
Godwin's doctrine, as expressed in this work, is the negation of 


all social coc>peration; and the desire to extend instruction to 
the ^eat bulk of the people, when confronted with the problem 
of in the epd ccpqM^ed the unwilling to accept state 

sappbrj^; ;ji’f^two;j^tilries appearance of fhe Wealth 

of ImIc# been fomiliar with idea of 

pub^d puMIc funds, and, since 1696, thsy 

had iiSen pui^^ It is, therefore, not 
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surprising to discover Adam Smith''laying jit down that a nmn 
uneducated is a man mutilated and that» since ap ignorant person 
is an element of weakness in the community, public education is • 
a mode of national defence. Nevertheless, he thinks that the 
state’s part should be limited to making elementary instruction 
compulsory and to supplying the money required to meet any 
deficiency in voluntary* contributions; the absence of com¬ 
petition, from which public and endowed institutions like univer- 
siti^ and grammar schools suffer, leads unavoidably to inefficiency 
and neglect Instruction should be alm(»t self-supporting. Still, 
the state might impose an examination-test ‘even in the higher 
and more difficult sciences’ upon all candidates for professional 
employment, and an examination in reading, writing and reckoning 
should be passed before a man could become a freeman, or set qp 
a trade in a corporate town or village. Thomas Paine {Thu Rights 
qf MaUf 1791) believed that 'a nation under a well-regulated 
government should permit none to remain uninstructed ’; but he 
would not have the state establish or directly maintain schools. 
Paine endeavoured to make these opinions harmonise by suggesting 
that grants, or remission of taxes, should be allowed in respect 
of individual children, on condition that the parents made a pay¬ 
ment fur their instruction. Like Adam Smith, he saw no difficulty 
in finding teachers: ^ there are always persons of both sexes to 
be found in every village, especially when growing into years, 
capable of such an undertaking.’ Events proved that the magni¬ 
tude of the task was vastly underrrated. 

The subject passed beyond the range pf merely academic 
discussion on the appearance of J(»eph Lancaster’s Improvements 
in Mdkteation (1803). Apart from its account of the author’s 
mode of organising a school, ‘the monitorial or mutual system,’ 
a device for which he was greatly indebted to Andrew BdP, the 
chief merit of this pamphlet lies in its scheme for making 
elementary instruction general Lancaster believed that the 
matter was one of ‘national concern,’ which sectarianism alone 
had hindered from coming by its own; but he was equally against 
the enactment of a ‘compulsive law,’ applied either to school- 
children or their teachers. He proposed the establishment of 
a voluntary society ‘on general Christian principles’ ((hat is, 
d^titute of denominational associations), having as its objects 
'the promotion of good morals and the instruction of youth 
in useful learning adapted ,to (heir respective situations.’ Ihese 
1 EtperimentB in Education (179S, Snd edn, 1805). 
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ol^ects were to be attained by the bestowal of the society’s 
patrona^ upon masters and mistresses already at work in theh' 
own schools who proved worthy of encouragement^ by offezing 
prizes to school-children for regular and punctual attendance, by 
establishing schools (thhi was inserted with some hesitationX by 
setting up a public library containing books on education for the 
information of teachers, by enabling teachers to obtain school 
material at cost price and by instituting a teachers’ Mendly 
society. Lancaster assumed that the aims of his proposed 
association could be achieved ‘in some hundreds of schools 
amongst many thousands of children at an expence that probably 
would not exceed £1500 per cmwum,' 

Lancaster’s suggestion that his proposed society should rest 
upon an undenominational basis roused the opposition of Sarah 
Trimmer, who had become obsessed by the notion that a conspiracy 
against Christianity, originally contrived, as she conceived, by^ihe 
French Encyclopedists, was threatening these islands To defeat 
this plot, she Had established The Ghiardum qfJEdneoMon (1802— 
6), a magazine full of orthodox prejudice which is of importance 
to the bibliographer of education, though the book-notices of which 
it diiefly consists possess few other merits. Lancaster’s Improve- 
Tnenta was thought to deserve not only an elaborate review in this 
periodical, but, also, a counterblast in the form of a bulky pamphlet, 
A comparative view of the New Plan 0 /Education promulgated 
by Mr Joseph Lcmcaster (1805X Mrs Trimmer agreed that ‘ an 
interference of the Legislature in respect to the education of Ihe 
common people’ wa^t ‘highly necessary.’ But she declared that 
a national system already eidsted, and she entirely disapproved 
of societies founded on so indefinite a conception as ‘general 
Christian principles.’ Instead of adopting this conception (the 
appearance of which in the field of education she rightly traced to 
the German apostle of natural religion, J. B. Basedow (1724—^90)), 
die would, wi^ Priestley, leave eadi religious body free to instruct 
its diildren in accordance with its own tenets. The church of 
England was the established church, and the acts of Uniformity 
prescribed the study of the church catechism and the use of the 
Book of Common I^yer; these, therefore, constituted a natioxml 
systmn of education, with the charity schools and grammar schools 
as its agents, and with the bishops in the exercise of functions that 
had belonged to them firom time immemorial as its chief authorities. 
Yet Lancaster desired to replace this legally constituted system by 
an Innovation which, notwithstandincr its merit as a chief and 
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^{eaaible mode of organisiiig popular schools, wa^ Ol-grounded 
^d mischievoua John Bowles {Letter to Whi£brmdj 1007) put 
«Mra Trimmer’s point of view succinctly: 'when education is 
made a national concern, youth must be brought up as members 
of the national church/ 

The main issue thus raised took the discussion at once into the 
wider arena of political questions, where it secured considerable 
attention. Lancaster’s 'undenominational’ system was regarded 
by tones and churchmen as a deliberate attack upon the estab- 

''lishment; whigs and dissenters cherished it as a guarantee of 
religious liberty. The essential weakness of the method of 
instruction advocated by Bell and Lancaster, in which pupils 
were entirely taught by fellow-pupils, was forgotten by the critics 
in their anxiety to deal with an accident of ' the Mutual System,’ 
namely, the character of the religious instruction to be imparted. 
Wordsworth {The Prelwdej 1799—1805) and Coleridge {Bio- 
graphia Literariaj 1815—17) had ridiculed methodisers and 
mechanical forms of teaching; but both were warm adherents of 
BelL Pamphlets, reviews and sermons urged the respective merits 
of the ' Madras ’ and ' Lancasterian ’' systems,’ or the claim of their 
respective authors to rank as' discoverers.’ Sydney Smith, Bobert 
Owen,Henry Brougham,WilliamWilberforce,Bomilly, Samuel Rogers 
and James Mill were sympathisers with, or active supporters of, 
Lancaster. Southey, in a Quarterly Review article (October 1811), 
vindicated against The Ediinhurgh Remew (November 1810) Bell’s 
right to be considered Lancaster’s forerunner, and exposed the 
evils and absurdities which he held to mark Lancaster’s mode of 
school management The climax of the dispute was reached in a 
sermon preached at St Paul’s in June 1811 by the Cambridge 
lady Margaret professor, Herbert Marsh, in which he repeated 
Mrs Trimmer’s arguments on national education, the church and 
undenominationalism. The sermon was followed immediately by 
the formation of a committee whose labours took effect, in October 
1811, in the institution of' the National Society for promoting tibe 
education of the Poor in the principle of the Established Church.’ 
The rival organisation was 'the British and Foreign School 
Society’ (1814), the successor of the Royal Lancasterian institute 
and libncaster’s committee founded in 1808. Thus, 'the voluntaiy 
system’ of English elmnentary schools was begun, and a com- * 
promise between state interference and individualism was effected, 
which lasted till 1870. The desire, fervently expr^a^ed in 
Excursion, for a Btate-controUed education l^ed oa the Madras 
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0 y 8 t£ Iras not realised; aitlioogh maby Englishing were willing 
to extend a modicum of instructioii to the poor as mi act of grao^ 
reryfew agreed with Wordsworth^ Pestalozzi and Kant in regarding 
education as ‘a sacred light ’ inherent in human nature. 

The foults of the mutual or monitorial system are obvious; 
jet, contemporary opinion ranked it as a great discovery or 
invention, a nc^trum for all the ills of education. Bell honestly 
believed that he was introducing no mere expedient for making 
a minimum of mechanical instruction accessible to large numbeis, 
but a true educational orgamm, capable of changing the whole ^ 
aqadet of society and applicable to all grades of instruction. 
Lancaster’s claims were not a whit more restricted. Mutual instruc¬ 
tion was introduced into Charterhouse (1813), where it survived 
in fisivour for at least five years; a few grammar schools and some 
private boarding schools followed the example. Families of wealth 
mid position in London combined to form their own little Madras 
school, with *a most channing monitor boy’ from the Central 
sdiool in Baldwin’s Gardens to act as master. Pillans employed 
the plan in the High School of Edinburgh. Measures were taken 
to make the system known on the continent, particularly in France; 
and it attained a new distinction from the genius and devotion 
which father Girard displayed in the elementary schools of Fribourg. 
Jeremy Bentham ifihresUmaJthia, 1816) identified himself with an 
abortive scheme for founding ‘The Chrestomathic \i.e. Useful 
Knowledge] Day school,’ to teach a thousand boys and girls the 
drcle of the sciences on the lines of ‘the New Instruction System.' 

At first, the National and British societies had no association 
with the state; but their contributions to national education were 
so many and so important that when, in 1833, parliament agreed 
to an annudi grant of £20,000 ‘to be issued in aid of private 
subscriptions for the erection of school houses for the education 
of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain,’ the money 
Was handed to the societies for allocation, on condition that at 
least an equal sum was privately subscribed. 

The sliest attempts of Robert Owen to revolutionise society 
wore made fay way of ^ school When, in 1799, he took over the 
New l4ijnark mills from David Dale, he found a plan of instruction 
in |or inill>chlldrea, which had but small success, owing 

te iha jBaiid) in Ihe evening at the termination 

ef a Jotjg ds^’f worit* J^ groduai elaboration, carried out between 
^99 and was ejqianded into the New Insti- 

tntidn fiar tli^-#«aiilAti0n ^ .CSiaract^t, which, in its foU form, 
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included an adult evening-school, a day-school for children Whose 
#g©8 ranged from six to ten and an infont-schooi for little on^ of 
a year old and upwards. It was an axiom of Owen that character 
is formed from without, not attained from within, that ‘ circum¬ 
stances' are all-powerful in the process of its formation. The 
basal principles of the New Institution were that a child’s mind 
is absolutely plastic and that human nature is innately good, two 
^aracteristic eighteenth century beliefr derived from Locke and 
Rousseau. The instruction given in the two schools was presented 
conversationally and intuitively: that is, knowledge of things was 
communicated not through Imoks, but by means of the things 
themselves, or representations of them other than verbal. It was 
impressed upon each child that he ^must endeavour to make 
his companions happy.’ The teaching included reading, writing, 
summing, the Bible and the Shorter catechism, history, geography, 
music, dancing and * the military discipline ’ for both sexes. Owen 
claimed that his schools made children both rationtd and altruistic; 
the &.me of Now Lanark was widespread, and visitors, many of 
them distinguished, came in large numbers to inspect the social 
life of the place, and of its children more (^ipecially. But, by his 
attacks on all particular forms of religion, Owen shocked the 
m^ority of his partners in business, and, in 1824, these* succeeded 
in destroying the peculiar character, of the New Institution by 
bringing it within the system of the British and Foreign School 
society. The New Lanark experiment played a considerable part 
in demonstrating the value and feasibility of popular schools at 
a time when the subject was prominent in the public mind; its 
more precise result was the institution of infant-schools, whose 
extension throughout England was primarily due to the Infrint 
School society (founded in 1824) and to the labours of its super¬ 
intendent, Samuel Wildempin. 

The establishment of The Edinhurgh Review^ in 1802, brought 
Scottish and Bhiglish education into a new and unanticipated 
relationship. During its early days (1807—11), the reviewers, 
more especially Sydney Smith and Henry Brougham, developed 
a policy of hostile criticism, of which English educational insti¬ 
tutions were the object The monopoly conferred upon Greek 
and Latin by grammar schools and universities, the consequent 
indifierence to the claims of * useful knowledge,’ the futility 
of current modes of educating girls, were all unsparingly de¬ 
nounced; Lancaster was supported as a genuine apostle of popular 

* Bee, ante, vol. xn, diap. rt. 
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iostraction, while his ortiiodox rivals were ridieUded Brough^*s 
own educatioii was chiefly Scottish; &e studies in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry which, while an Edinburgh undergraduate, he 
had followed under such distinguished savamU and teachers as John 
PlayflUr and Joseph Black, left an indelible impression upon his 
sympathies and mode of thought. He was a great admirer of the 
^ots parish school, that unbroken channel between the veriest 
rudiments and the classes of Hhe college.' As member of pa^-^ 
liament, he was associated with Samuel Whitbread and others 
belonging to the active group which advocated popular instruction 
and the monitorial system. After Whitbread’s death. Brougham 
became the parliamentary leader of this group, and, in 1816, he 
secured the appointment of a select committee to enquire into the 
education of the lower orders of the metropolis. This committee 
extended its enquiries to schools outside London and to schools not 
usually regarded as coming within the terms of their reference. 
The administration of educational endowments in general was im¬ 
peached by the committee’s report of 1818, and by Brougham’s 
Letter to Scmvd RomiUy.,,t^on the ahme-of chcmtim (1818), 
a pamphlet which ran through ten editions within a few months. 
The committee’s enquiry was prejudiced in origin, its chairman. 
Brougham, was dictator!^ and its report menaced innocent as well 
as guilty; its inaccuracy was proved in particular cases like Wiif- 
chester and Ooydon^. Yet> the abuses denounced were notorious. 
Masters who had few or no free pupils, or no pupils at all, were 
endowed with schoolhouses and incomes; in some places, where 
the demand for grammar schools had died out, trustees were, in* 
effect, misappropriating the endowments for their own benefit. 
Brougham and his friends were mistaken when they interpreted 
the phrase pauperee et indigenUea, describing the beneficiaries 
of educational endowments, as though it were used in the sense 
conveyed by the English term indigent poor'; but there was 
reason in their contention that those endowments were not doing 
all that was possible for national education. A blind alley seemed 
to have been reached by Eldon’s ruling in the chancery court 
(1805; reaffirmed some twenty years later), that grammar schools 
must employ trust funds for the teaching of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew alone; to draw upon them for instruction in French, 
German or other modern studies would be misappropriation. 
But, in spite of chancery and their own statutes, a good many 

^ BowIm, W. L., YtiMHae j dean Ire^md, LetUr to Henry Brougham 

(ISU). 
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grammar 8chboll?|>erl:i|l^ one-fourth of the total'mimber, were 
being conducted as elemeiftary or * commercial' schools ^ 

The situation, as Brougham conceived it^ was that property 
of great value had been devised for the education of the indigent 
poor, but that the bequest was useless because instruction was 
confined to three ancient languages. The parliamentary remedy 
seemed plain; he brought in two bills, the first (1818) to direct 
a comprehensive survey of all educational charities, the second 
(1820) to apply the parish school system of Scotland to her 
southern sister. By the latter bill, it was proposed to empower 
grammar schools to teach reading, writing and arithmetic as well 
as the statutory classical tongues; elementary schools were to be 
built at the national expense in every parish, whose householders 
were to pay the schoolmaster’s salary. This second bill was 
defeated by the dissenters, who regarded it as a measure for 
increasing the authority and 'powers of bishops and parish clergy. 
The bill of 1818 passed into law, but lord Liverpool’s government 
emasculated it by confining its sphere to charities unquestionably 
intended to act as poor-relief. So late as 1835, lord Brougham 
was still advocating the principles of 1818 and 1820; but, by that 
time, he had satisfied himself .that the Voluntary system' was 
competent to satisfy the claims of national education. 

• The rapid increase in number, throughout Great Britain, of 
Mechanics’ institutions confirms the statement of contemporary 
observers that there was a widespread desire among urban popu¬ 
lations for instruction. They owed their beginning to an associate 
of the first Edinburgh reviewers, George Birkbeck, a fellow-student 
and lifelong friend of Brougham. Birkbeck, who was .professor 
of natural philosophy at the Andersonian institution, Glasgow, 
from 1799 to 1804, opened, in 1800, a free course of Saturday 
evening lectures to artisans, intended to familiarise them with some 
of the scientific principles underlying the employment of tools and 
machinery. The class met with immediate success and survived its 
originator's removal to London. Under his successor, it ex¬ 
perienced a variety of fortunes, till, in 1823, a number of seceding 
members establi^ed the Glasgow Mechanics’ institution and 
made Birkbeck its president In the meantime, he was practising 
medicine in London, where he had become a member of the 
circle which included George Grote, Jeremy Benthmn, Jam^ MOl, 
Joseph Hume, David Bicardo, John Cam Hobhouse, Sir Francis 

1 See A letter to Henry Brougham.. Jnm an M.A. of Queen'e CoUege^ Oaford, upon 
the heet method of restoring deoayed grammar eehools (1818). 
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Btirdetl^ Frands Place, Brougham and oilers whose political prin¬ 
ciples ranged them with the philosophical radicals A suggestion 
made in 1823 hy Mechcmies* Magadne, that the Glasgow 
example should be followed in London, was eagerly taken up by 
Birkbeck and his friends; the result was the creation of the 
London Mechanics* institution (better known today as Birkbeck 
collegeX til® development of which became the lifelong pre¬ 
occupation of the man whose name it now bears. Thirteen hundred 
members registered themselves at the outset; the course of 
study was chiefly scientific and practical, though it found room, 
also, for * French, stenography, botany, mnemonics and phreno- 
logy.* 

Brougham, with Birkbeck, one of the four original trustees of 
the new institution, greatly strengthened the educational policy of 
the group to which he and his friend belonged, by the publication, 
in 1825, of Practii^ ObservaMom upon the education qf the 
peopU addressed to the working dosses cmd their omphyerSt a 
pamphlet which ^ined as much attention as had been accorded 
to his Letter to Romdly. Here, in brief compass, the whole 
scheme for adult education was described. Two main lines of 
activity were proposed. Lectures to artisans, libraries, book clubs 
and 'conversation societies,’ that is, tutorial classes, constituted 
ihe first; the encouragement of cheap publi(»itions and the pre¬ 
paration of elementary treatises on mathematics, physics and 
other branches of science formed the second. It was Brougham’s 
opinion that the business of controlling Mechanics’ institutions 
was a valuable element in the education of their members, and^ 
that the institutions themselves, once started, should and could 
be self-supporting He probably overrated, in both respects, the 
ability of the working men of the time, as he certainly over¬ 
rated the value of public lectures to persons whose preliminary 
instnidiion and training were slender. For a score of years after 
tiie feundation of the sliest of them. Mechanics’ institutions 
increased in number and in extension over England and Scotland; 
but, at an early stage in their history, they ceased to be recruited 
in greater part from among artisans. It was this failure, added to 
the defective conception of education encouraged by Mechanics’ 
institutioiis, which 1^ Frederick Denison Maurice, F. J. Fumivall, 
Thoi^as Hughes, J. M. Ludlow, Gharles Kingsley, John Ruskin 
and others to fonn, or suj^rt^ the Working Men's coUege (1664), 
the word 'college* eea|ribasising the close relationship between all 
who shared its life, idther 4s teachers or pupUs. The object of the 
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college was to place a liberal education within the reach of working 
men by providing instruction in those subjects which it most 
concerns English citizens to know. The absence of a clearly 
defined purpose in the minds of the working men auditors goes fer 
to explain the failure of Mechanics’ institutions to help those 
for whom they were especially started. The driving force of such 
a purpose is illustrated by the success of the Working Men’s 
college, the much later Buskin college and, more especially, the 
University Tutorial classes of the Workers’Educational association^ 

In spite of the heavy duty on paper (threepence on the pound 
weight), a periodical like The Meehcmiea' Magazine, devoted 
to applied science and the processes of manufacture, and 
published weekly at threepence, secured ‘an extensive circulation.* 
Brougham, therefore, hoped that cheapening the cost of book- 
production would render possible the publication of reprints of 
works on ethics, politics and history. This part of the scheme was 
realised in the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, founded in 1827, with Brougham as its first 
president. The prevalence, in these works, of the principles which, 
about that time, came to be known as ‘utilitarian,’ and the 
omission of reference to Christian beliefs, caused them to be 
regarded askance by Thomas Arnold and others, whose genuine 
interest in the education of working people cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. The society’s publications (most of them issued by 
Charles Knight) included The P&my Maygamine (1832—7), The 
Pen/ny Cyclopaedia (1832, etc.), TheQaarterly Jowmal of Edttca- 
tion (1831—6), The lAhrcary of Entertaining Knoudedge, The 
Library of Useful Knowledge and an uncompleted Biographical 
Dietionary (1842—4). Lord Brougham and Birkbeck took part in 
the movement for the abolition of the tax of fourpcnce a copy 
levied on newspapers; the tax was reduced in 1836 to one penny, 
at which figure it remained till its disappearance in 1856. 

Reviews of La Place’s M€canique CSeete (1808; probably by 
Playfair) and of Falconer’s Strabo (1809; in part by Sydney 
Smith) gave The EMnburgh an occasion for attacking the uni¬ 
versities, both of which were held responsible for the backward 
state of mathematical investigation in England. Cambridge made 
mathematics the great object of study, but, like the sister uni¬ 
versity, adhered exclusively to antiquated methods; Oxford 
taught only the rudiments, ‘mistaking the infancy of science for 
its maturity.’ According to the reviewer, while the elder univerdty 
1 869 Ma&iibridgv, A., Universi^ Tutorial Claotet (1913). 
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texH edited in * Oxonian Latin/ whose ‘parent language’ was no 
other than the * vulgar English ’ of the day. These reviews were fol¬ 
lowed, in 1810, by Sydney Smith’s attack on the public school system 
of education, the charge against it being that it faded to produce men 
eminent in science or letters. Edward Copl^ton, at the moment 
professor of poetry, defended Oxford in three RepUea to th^ 
‘ calumnies,’ in which, incidentally, he described the degree examina¬ 
tions and the tutoriid system, which he preferred to the professorial 
lectures of the Scottish universities But the defence was weak 
and largely irrelevant Copleston was on fairly safe ground so long 
as he argued that a truer education results from the knowledge 
of men which is conveyed by literature, than from the knowledge 
of matter and motion which is derived from science. But, when 
the femetion of a university is in question, he fails to meet, or 
even to understand, his adversaries. He held that universities 
are schools for those who are to become political leaders or clergy¬ 
men, and that'for these classes the humanities are the most 
fitting instructioa The Edinburgh reviewers knew that there were 
other classes requiring advanced instruction of a kind which the 
literary curriculum of the English universities could not give. 
Copleston thought it sufficient to reply that ‘ miscellaneous know- 
le^;e,’ as be called it, was ‘ esteemed and encouraged ’ at Oxford, 
though it was ‘the subordinate and not the leading business of 
education.’ A man with a well disciplined mind can attain know¬ 
ledge of this kind ‘ after he enters into life.’ This, of course, was 
what the critics denied; and, if it were so, the universities were 
ignoring their duty of research. They were places of education, but 
not homes of learning or sources of that useful knowledge which the 
times imperatively required. 

Two visits to ^e newly founded university of Bonn (1818), paid 
fay Thomas Campbell in the summer and autumn of 1820, made a 
dec^ impression upon the poet In particular, he appears to 
have conceived, at that time, the idea of a university for London 
whidi should reproduce the educational aims, scope and pro¬ 
fessorial organisation of the German model, with which his own 
Glasgow education predisposed him to sympathise. He mooted 
the idea among his associates, and finally made it public in a 
letter to (9 February 1825), thus coming into touch 

with Henry Brougham and the group of thinkers who were anxious 
for the general difihidcMl of knowledge and a radical change in 
En^h educational institutiona The nenconformist bodies of 
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London, whose memhere were virtually shut out from the older 
universities, heartily welcomed the scheme, and they were joined 
by churchmen who desired to see in the metropolis a university 
devoted to modem studies and free from the expense entwled by 
residence in colleges. So marked was the adhesion of these bom 
opponents, that Campbell feared it would be necessary to provide 
two theological chairs, one for church and one for dissent; but 
Brougham succeeded in eliminating divinity from the scheme. In 
February 1826, the proprietors and donors who had furnished the 
capital formally constituted themselves *an institution for the 
general advancement of literature and science by affording young 
men opportunities for obtaining literary and scientific education at 
a moderate expense ’; the institution being styled * the University 
of London.’ The duke of Sussex laid the foundation-stone of the 
building in Gower street early in 1827 and, on 2 October 1828, 
lectures began to some 300 students. In the meantime, the 
church became alarmed at the divorce between education and 
religion represented by the new establishment. At midsummer, 
1828, the duke of Wellington, then prime minister, presided over 
a public meeting which rewilved to found a college for general 
education in which, while literature and science were subjects of 
instraction, it should be essential that the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, as inculcated by the church of England, should be 
taught This second institution received its charter as King’s 
college, London, in August 1829, and the college was opened in 
October 1831. 

One of the gravest objections to the existing English university 
system made by the innovators was that it reduced the university 
and its accredited teachers, the professors, to impotence, and 
installed in their stead the colleges and the tutorial system. This 
objection was almost savagely urged by Sir William Hamilton in 
TKr Edinbwtgh H&oi&w (June and December 1831); were the 
practice reversed, the advancement of knowledge would follow 
and, incidentally, one serious obstacle to the admission of non¬ 
conformists to universities would be removed. In these opinions 
Thomas Arnold concurred. The institution of two colleges in 
London, therefore, infringed an essential principle of the scheme 
introduced by admirers of the Scottish and German organisation 
of university teaching. The same disregard of this principle was 
shown in the foundation of the university of Durham in 1832. 

Of the two London colleges, the earlier did not succeed in 
securing a charter, though, in 1831, it came very near doing so. 
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Both colleges were impeded by the partisan squabbles which were 
inevitable in consequence of their* origin; but a workable agree¬ 
ment was reached by the ministry of Sir Robert Peel in November 
1836. On the same day, the elder collie received its charter 
under the style * University College, London' and a new coipora- 
tion was created— 

persons eminent in literstnre and scdenoe to act as a board of examiners 
and to perform aU tbe fnnotiions of the examiners in the Senate house of 
Gambridire; this body to be termed ‘The University of London.’ 

Students of the two colleges alone were at first admissible to 
these examinations; but the qualification was, in 1850, extended 
to a number of affiliated colleges in different parts of the country, 
the result proving so unsatisfactory that, in 1858, the restriction of 
affiliation was remov€»d altogether, while it was laid down that 
(with the exception of certain medical requirements) all degrees 
and distinctions were to be obtained solely by proficiency shown 
in the eitaminations of the university. In other words, its work, 
henceforth, was eohfined to examining, a function whose importance 
was unduly exaggerated in consequence; the link with the two 
chief London colleges was, in effect, broken, and the possibility of 
bringing order and system into the higher education of London 
was postponed for some forty years. 

Hamilton’s dislike of Aie tutorial system and the exaggerated 
reverence for German educational institutions, which he and 
Campbell did much to propagate, blinded him to the merits of 
moderate reforms proposed by such men as William Whewell. In 
Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics (1835), Whewell had con¬ 
trasted 'philosophy ’ taught by lectures with mathematics taught 
tutorially, and had asserted that the latter was by far the more 
efficient instrument of education; but the advantage was lost, if 
the teaching were too abstract and dissociated fi*om ' that great 
system of physical knowledge... with the character and nature of 
which no llberaUy educated man ought to be unacquainted.' He 
suggested that mechanics and hydrostatics should be included in 
every examination for the HA. degree. Hamilton's review^ was a 
tiresome piece (ff pedantry and bad writing, which ignored Wheweli’s 
agreement with the contention of the earlier reviewers. The Cam¬ 
bridge tutor htimed the tables upon him veiy happily and the subse¬ 
quent history of Oenttian universities in their adoption of laboratory 
and tutoriid methods fiilly justified the position taken by Whewell 

* Tkt JS^tsSWTtfh lAevtew (ItUiA 18S6). 

* On tilt fitincytu of wni/omUy oiuMHon (1RS7). 
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Popular tradition, supported by Stanley’s I^fe (1844) and 
Hughes’s Tom Bromic School Da/ys (1B57), regards Thomas Arnold 
as the universal reformer or re-creator of public schoola But, so &.r 
as the purely professional side of school-keeping is concerned, he 
was anticipated by Samuel Butler, headmaster of Shrewsbuiy from 
1798 to 1836, of which period only the last eight years frdl within 
Arnold’s tenure of office at Rugby (1828—42X The decline 
from which public schools had suffered was nowhere more evident 
than at Shrewsbury, where, in 1798, there were not more than 
twenty boya Assisted by a reconstituted governing body, Butler 
built upon this remnant a flourishing school, whose achievements 
and organisation became models for Eton and Harrow, as Uawtrey 
headmaster of Eton from 1834 to 1853, generously acknowledged 
to Butler himself. Periodical examinations, and a carefully super¬ 
vised scheme of * marks ’ assigned for merit and industry, sustained 
an emulation that gave new life to the studies of Shrewsbury boys, 
which was manifested in their extraordinary successes in competi¬ 
tion for university scholarships. The responsibility thrown upon 
‘preposters’—‘the eight boys to whom the master delegates a 
certain share of authority*—revived an ancient usage whose in¬ 
vention is often ascribed to Arnold alone. The importance which 
Butler attached to ‘ private work,’ study done in the boys’ leisure 
time and under no supervision, was part of his unwavering policy 
of training his pupils to initiative aiid self-reliance ^ Stanley 
claimed for Arnold the credit of being the first to introduce 
modem history, modem languages and mathematics into the 
regular routine; but, here again, Shrewsbury forestalled Rugby. 
The truth is, that no public school ventured, of its own motion, 
to reform curriculum. Even the preparation of Latin and Greek 
grammars for common use throughout the schools, a project of 
Arnold in 1835, had to wait till 1866 for partial realisation in The 
PvhHc School Latin Primer. The admission of mathematics, 
modem history and geography to full recognition as studies was a 
surrendW to public opinion and a tardy imitation of the custom of 
conunerdal or ‘ English ’ schools, chiefly under private management, 
which educated the great middle classes. But not 

much came of the introduction of these studies into public schools, 
as tiie Garendon commission of 1861—4 complained. Arnold was 
of opinion that it was ‘not right* to leave boys and young men ‘in 
ignorance of the beginnings of physical science ’; nearly thirty 
years later, this royal commission was saying the same thing. The 

I Fiflhor, O. W., AnnaU of Shutoibury School, p« 862, 
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jSrat steps in a real reform of courses of instruction among schools 
of this type were taken by the early Victorian foundations, chiefly 
proprietaiy, such as Cheltenham, Liverpool, Marlborough, Rossall, 
Brighton, Radley and Bradfield. 

But Arnold’s claim to greatness does not rest upon any purely 
professional achievement His moral earnestness and strong re- 
hgious conviction were naturally reflected in his administration 
of Rugby, as, also, was his intense belief in the responsibility 
of his position. His moral fervour, accompanied though it was 
by much heart-searching and an abiding distrust of the immaturity 
of boy-nature, worked an extraordinary change in the life of 
Rngby, and, through Rugby, in public schools and in English 
education at large. In his view, ^the forming of the moral prin¬ 
ciples and habits’ alone constituted education, and, in this countiy, 
the process must be based on Christianity. On the latter ground, 
he desired the admission of all nonconformista, Unitarians excepted, 
to the full membership of Oxford and Cambridge; and he regretfully 
resigned his seat (4838) in the senate of the newly created univer¬ 
sity of London because be failed to carry his colleagues with him 
in an acknowledgment of the paramount claim of religion in public 
education. He regarded with pity and apprehension the material 
condition of the working classes during the last years of his life; nor 
is it possible to measure the influence upon social reform which, 
at a much later time, he exercised through his pupils and admirers.* 

Falling trade, poor harvests, dear bread and the shock of 
a salutary but radical change in poor-law administration brought 
acute distress upon the working classes, more particularly during 
the years which immediately followed the passing of the first 
Reform bill. The consequent unrest was intensified by the feeling 
that that measure had not gone &r enough along the road of 
reform. While some sought to remove or alleviate the trouble 
by further political or fiscal changes, others saw in the careful 
nplningingof the children the promise of permanent improvement. 

William Ellis, WiUimn BaUantyne Hodgson and Richard Dawes, 
dean of Hereford, hoped to remedy the evil plight of the poorer 
classes by careful moral training independent of religious teaching, 
and by *tiie introduction of lessons on economical sdenoe into 
schools of primary instruction’; George Combe, the phrenologist, 
and WiUiani Lovett, the ^ moral force Chartist,’ were, at diflhrent 
times, aasodated EUis in this project Ellis was the most 
active in the cause; botyreen 1848 and 1862, he opened in London 
seven schools (usually eaRed Bifkbeck schools, firom the &ct that 
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the first of them was held in the London Mechanics* institution^), 
instructed teachers in his aims and methods, wrote, lectured and 
aroused considerable interest in his ideas among teachers and 
school managers. The Prince Consort, in pursuance of the eclectic 
scheme of education which he laid down for his children, succeeded 
in maJting Ellis a sort of ‘ visiting master ’ at Buckingham palace 
for upwards of a year. The special feature of the Birkbeck schools 
was the attention given to instruction relating to bodily health 
and to * the science of human well-being,’ that is, the practical 
application of the principles of political economy to individual 
conduct. Most of these schools failed to compete with the board 
schools created by the Education act of 1870; one or two of them 
still survive as secondary schools assisted by the county council. 
It was a sound instinct which led Ellis to train his teachers him¬ 
self; his aims required for their attainment, as he often said, 
something of ‘apostolic’ fervour, which could not be expected 
from all teachers as a matter of course. 

John Buskin never ceased to denounce the blindness of political 
economists; William Ellis, while confessing the charm of Buskin 
and other men of letters who touched economic problems, thought 
that they one and all ‘failed to convince.’ Yet, these two men 
were in substantial a^eement as to the kind of up-bringing which 
their fellow-countrymen needed. Moral training and enlighten¬ 
ment^ bodily health, knowledge and skill applied to the daily 
calling were the great matters; an intelligent apprehension of his 
physical surroundings, some instruction in science and mathematics, 
the thrifty employment of his wages, the attainment of leisure and 
ability to eiyoy it worthily were the next important fikctors of the 
future workman’s education. Buskin, fiilly cognisant of the value 
for mental development of bodily activity and manual skill, thought 
‘riding, rowing and cricketing* the most useful things learned at 
a public school; he would have boys of all ranks taught a handi¬ 
craft But the man of letters and the student of economics viewed 
the whole subject from opposite standpoints; Ellis was thinking 
of the .individual. Buskin of the community. Throughout the 
seventeen years, dating from the appearance of The Stome qf 
Venice in 1853, during which he kept the subject before the 
public, education and government were inoperable ideas in his 
mind. ‘Educate or govern, they are one and the same word,’ he 
said at Woolwich in 1869*. It was government’s duty to provide 
free, universal instruction and to compel all to receive education; 

1 See^ anttf, p. 408. * The Crown of Wild OUoe, par, 144. 
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in retain, all must yield obedience to goTemment *A11 pros- 
perity begins in obedience^*; as Carlyle had said long before in 
Sartor Remrtue, * obedience is onr uniyersal duty and destiny; 
wherein whoso will not bend must break.’ Bushin's first olycct 
was an organised and, above all, a disciplined people; his model 
was the Prmssian polity as shaped, first, by Frederick the great and, 
secondly, by Frederick William’s ministers after Ibe disaster of 
Jena. 

Hie policy of reform initiated by the Oxford Examination 
statute of 1800 developed slowly at Oxford and Cambridge during 
the succeeding fifty years. At the former, the single 'school,’ or 
examination for the degree, was made two by the institution of 
the mathematical school in 1807. In simUar feishion, the solitary 
Cambridge ' tripos ’ (virtually a mathematical examination) became 
two in 1824 by the establishment of the classical tripos. At Oxford, 
the 'honours’ and 'pass’ examinations were separated, and 
an increasing quantity of written work was demanded from 
candidates. In. 1850, Oxford recast its arrangements. A new 
test, 'The First Public Examination before Moderators’ (who 
were empowered to award honours), was set up mid<way in the 
degree course, and two new schools, Natural Science and Law and 
Modem History were made; subsequently, the latter school became 
two and Theology was added. A similar recognition of modem 
studies was made at Cambrid^ in 1848 by the creation of the 
Moral Sciences and Natural Sciences triposes, these two examina¬ 
tions both comprehending a very wide range of studies. But the 
agitation for reform first powerfully expressed by The Edinburgh 
Beview was not relaxed. Even improvements intensified it The 
interest aroused by classiod and mathematical examinations ab¬ 
sorbed attention from other studies; professorial lectures were 
neglected in fhvour of teaching by college tutors, which bore 
directly upon the straggle for honours and degrees. At Oxford, 
in 1850, out of 1500 or 1600 students, the average attendance at 
the mo^rn history course was eight; at the chemistry course, five 
and a half; at botany, six; at Arabic, none; 'medicine^ Anglo> 
Saxon and Sanscrit are in a similar condition.’ The regius 
professor of Greek did not lecture, no pupils offering themselves. 

' Indeed main body of professors are virtually superseded by 
the present system. Oxford, instead of being one great univ^ty, 
conrists of twenty-four sniidl universities called colleges*.* 

> TIu CroumtffWOd (mi% pftf. lU. 

* A Litter to. ,Ler4 for a Bogal Commarion if 
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Reformers traced most of the abuses prevalent in the uni¬ 
versities to this subordinate position of the university corporations 
•themselves. The heads of the college societies formed an oli¬ 
garchy which, entrenched behind obsolete statutes and traditional 
glosses centuries old, in effect governed the university upon a 
basis of privilege. In closest association with the church, the 
authorities at Oxford excluded nonconformists absolutely, whilst 
Cambridge refused to admit them to degrees, the effect being to 
shut them out from any share in honours or powers of govern¬ 
ment. Competition for fellowships and other college emoluments 
was frequently nullified by statutes of endowment which restricted 
candidates to particular localities, schools or families. As the 
universities themselves were legally incompetent to change the 
condition of affhirs, a memorial, supported by many Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates, was addressed, in 1850, to the prime 
minister, lord John Bussell; requesting the appointment of a 
royal commission to make enquiry and suggest reform. The 
request was promptly granted and the commission reported in 
1852. Parliamentary legislation (1854—6) and the amendment 
of college statutes, which it made possible, broke the college 
monopoly of university government, enlarged the professoriate 
and endowed it with college funds considered superfluous, freed 
colleges from obsolete obligations, in large measure threw open 
fellowships and other prizes and removed disabilities which 
prevented nonconformists from taking degrees, though without 
enabling them to hold fellowships. The consequence of these 
radical changes was an < extraordinary access of new life in 
all branches of the universities* activity and a closer approach 
to the life of the nation than had been witnessed for nearly two 
hundred years. 

The principle of undenominational education embodied in the 
university of London was extended to Ireland in 1849 by the 
foundation of Queen’s colleges at Belfast, Cork and Galway and 
their incorporation as Queen’s university in the next year, 
notwithstanding the protests of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish Roman 
catholic bishops and Pius IX. The hierarchy determined to 
establish a catholic univeraity in Dublin and to place John Henry 
Newman at its head; the university was canonically founded in 
1854, Newman being its first rector. He had acted in that 

Inquiry into the Univenitien (1850), p. 19. This pamphlet (said to be by Bow, C. A.) 
ie a seaicbing statement of the grievanoea which led to the appointment of the royal 
oommisBions of 1850—2. 
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capacity previous to the formal opening, and, during 1852, he 
delivered those addresses on the scope and nature of higher 
education which were published under the title, Th^ Idea qfi 
a Univerdty\ These discourses deliberately traversed those 
conceptions of knowledge and of instruction which, first rendered 
powerful by Brougham and the utilitarians, had become very 
popular doctrines in the mid-century. In opposition to the 
demand that universities should place research and the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge in the forefront of their activities, Newman 
asserted that the chief business of a university is to teach, and in 
particular to illuminate the intelligence and to inculcate habits of 
accurate, thorough and systematic thinking. Notwithstanding its 
many acknowledged benefits, the diffusion of useful knowledge 
tended to support &lse, illiberal notions of what constituted 
instruction, to tolerate smattering and to prepare and make 
current * nutshell views for the breakfast table.’ \Vliile the pre¬ 
vailing idea was to separate theology and religious teaching from 
all educational'institutions, Newman asserted that, as all know¬ 
ledge, fundamentally, is one, the knowledge of God cannot be 
divorced from other forms of knowledge without causing general 
injury to knowledge as a whole. The elimination of theology 
meant that some other branch of knowledge would usurp the 
vacant place to its own detriment. At a time when reformers 
r^^rded professors’ lectures and examinations as the most 
efiicient mode of university education, Newman ventured upon 
an outspoken justification of the practice of the ancient univer¬ 
sities and public schools, the enforcement of college residence 
and tutorial supervision. The moving passage in which he reverts 
to his Oriel days is well known; so, too, is the taunt directed 
at the Baconian philosophy, * a method whereby bodily discomforts 
and temporal wants are to be most effectually removed from the 
greatest number.’ Science and literature must both occupy a 
^eat place in university education. But the former ignores sin, 
and the latter knows it only too well. ‘It is a contradiction in 
terms to attempt a shiless literature of sinful man’—a home- 
thrust at the sixteenth-century compromise known as pietcta 
litterata Therefore, the church must fashion and mould the 
university'll organisation, watch over its teaching, knit its pupils 
together and superintend its action. The suppressed premiss in 
this argument (an infhllihle church) fails to conceal the prosaic 
fact that the moulding and &shioning must be couunitted, not to 

II Sw, ante, voL xu, ebAp. xxs. 
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an abstract entity, but to the hands of possibly very fallible and 
always concrete ecdesiastica 

Shortly before parliament, in 1833, voted £20,000 per annum 
in aid of schools for the people, John Arthur Roebuck unsuccess¬ 
fully moved a resolution in the commons in favour of universal, 
compulsory education, the professional training of teachers in 
normal schools and the appointment of a minister of education, 
ill all these proposals avowedly following the example of Prussia 
and of Prance. The state policy here outlined was only partially 
realised during the ensuing seventy years, throughout which period 
it was almost continuously discussed. The appointment in 1839 of 
a committee of the privy council on education to ‘superintend 
the application of any sums voted by Parliament for the purpose 
of promoting public education’ was an assumption of direct 
responsibility by the state which promised to have far-reaching 
consequences. But the committee suffered defeat at the very 
outset The first requirement of a great system of public educa¬ 
tion was the existence of a body of competent teachers. Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry, therefore, proposed to establish a national 
normal school, the details of their plan being committed to the 
secretary of the committee, James Phillips Kay (Sir James 
Ka}-Shuttleworth), a close student of Swiss educational practice. 

In order to maintain religious instruction as an integral part 
of the scheme, and to respect ‘the rights of conscience,' it was 
pro]K}sed to give both denominational and undenominational 
instruction in such a manner as to safeguard conscientious 
objectors. But this was to raise the ‘ religious difficulty ’ in con¬ 
nection with a policy not too popular on other grounds; and so loud 
was the clamour, that the government threw over the training 
college scheme as a whole and confined itself to the appointment 
of inspectors of schools. The National society and the British 
and Foreign School society had, from the beginning of their 
history, trained their teachers; this ‘ voluntary ’ arrangement 
was continued and the number of training colleges was greatly 
increased by different religious bodies after the government’s 
failure in 1839. In 1846, the committee of council, still intent on 
the creation of a corps of teachers, materially altered the moni¬ 
torial system by permitting teachers to engage apprentices, or 
pupil-teachers, who, after five years' service in the receipt of 
government pay, became eli^ble by examination for admission to 
one of the ‘voluntary’ training colleges, which the state aided. 
The system of apprenticeship for teachers has undergone great 
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chfuiges since its inia^uction; but denominational tmning 
colleger still take part watih universiti^ and unirersity colleges (since 
1890) and municipal training coli^;es (since the l^slation of 1902) 
in the preparation of teachers for the work of elementary schools. 

A greater admission of state responsibility was made in 1856 
,by the establishment of the Education department for the super¬ 
vision of elementary education; with this department was associated 
that of Science and Art, a public office which had been created three 
years earlier. The ministries of Aberdeen and Palmerston were 
marked by a series of abortive bills (1863—8) designed to bring 
public elementary instruction under public control in conjunction 
with expedients to meet tlie religious difficulty or to ignore it. 
Both i^rties to the controversy agreed that more information on 
the working of the existing arrangement was required, and, in 
1858, the Newcastle commission was appointed for the purpose, 
and to report on measures likely to extend ‘sound and cheap 
elementary instruction to all classes of the people.’ The commis¬ 
sioners’ report (1861) complained that elemental^ schools, as a 
whole, neglected the rudiments and the less capable children. 
Their outstanding recommendation was that the financial aid 
given to any school should depend, in part, upon the attainments 
of its pupils as determined by the inspector’s examination; effect 
was given to this recommendation by Robert Lowers ‘revised code’ 
of 1862, which introduced what is known as ‘payment by results.’ 
This specious phrase won public favoui* for a very mischievous 
method of administration. In the first place, as Kay-Shuttleworth 
strongly urged, there was no ‘payment’ for those moral ‘results’ 
which were the best outcome of the schoolmaster’s laboui’s, and 
his devotion was diverted from these to the bare rudiments of 
knowledge which could be assessed and paid for. The school 
depended for its existence upon the capacity of the children to 
read, write and sum; the ability to use these tools in acquiring 
knowledge, and, still more, the manual exercises, which hitherto 
had formed part of the education of children of handicraftsmen 
and labourer^ were, in consequence, thrust aside. In the struggle 
for grants, the teaching, neglecting the intelligent, was adapted 
to the lowest capacity and became vqry mechanical, as Matthew 
Arnold p<49ted out at an early stage in the system’s history^ 
Poojw sdmols; unable to employ teachers skilled in securing the 
higher ‘resuits,’ found, to their cost, that the watchword of the 
new order was 4a>bUurf and their attempt to keep 

going was a weary bosmeas for all concerned. Until the system 
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was abolished in 1890, attempts at improvement or palliation were, 
from time to time, made by tlie Education department in response 
to pressure from teachers and schoohmanagcrs. 

The decade preceding 1870 was notable by reason of its active 
interest in public instruction of all grades, and this activity was 
reflected in certain noteworthy books. Among these the most con-* 
spicuous was Herbert Spencer’s Education, IntdlectmA, Moral amd 
Physical (1861), in which the author collected magazine articles 
published by him between 1854 and 1859. The book completes a 
series constituted by Montaigne, Locke, Rousseau and Silencer 
himself, which marks the continued reaction during three centuries 
of French and English thought upon its special toinc. Spencer's 
work is largely Rousseau’s itmUe in nineteenth-century English 
guise. Of the four chapters into which it is divided, the second, 
on intellectual education, is,, perhaps, the most valuable; it is the 
nciircst approach to a treatise on educational method which we 
have from the pen of an Hlnglish writer of distinction, and much 
of its teaching has been absorbed into modem practice. The next 
chapter, on moral education, follows Rousseau, and, like Entile, 
docs nothing to solve its problem. The so-called discipline of 
consequences as cx[>ounded by both writers would train the pupil 
to be wary in dealing with natural forces; but this is not morality. 
The fourth chapter, on physical education, has been generally 
recognised as sound, and as having had a valuable influence upon 
subsequent practice. The first chapter (‘What knowledge is of 
most worth ? ’), which is a piece of special pleading for instmetion 
in science, teems with fallacies, some of a very cmde kind. Spencer 
appears to have been by nature unresponsive to art and literature; 
given this defect, and a good conceit of his own judgment, many of 
the author’s dicta can be understood. But, after all, a more 
judicious handling of the theme of his chapter would have been 
quite inefiective in fa.ee of the scandalous neglect of science, as an 
instrument of general education, which then prevailed in this 
country. Edticaliou had an extraordinary vogue; within less than 
twenty years it was translated into thirteen foreign languages, 
including Cliinese and Japanese; Spencer's great repute among 
the latter is well known. 

The Newcastle commission of 1858—61 on the education of the 
poorer classes was followed by the Clarendon or Public Sdiools 
commission of 1861 —i and the Thiunton or Endowed Schools 
commission of 1864—7; during the last named period, also, the 
Argyll commission investigated the condition of Scottish schools. 
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The Clarendon commissioners frankly recognised the improTements, 
moral and material, which had been made in the daily life of the 
nine schools tb which their reference restricted them; they praised 
their adherence to humane letters, their discipline, moral and 
religious training, though they thought the schools were too tender 
dio idlem. But the curriculum lacked breadth and variety; every 
boy should be taught mathematics, a branch of natural science and 
a modem foreign language. The Public Schools act of 1868 recast ■ 
the governing bodies and gave them power to make new regula¬ 
tions for the management of their schools, including the provision 
of new studies; but, so fer as the state was concerned, Win¬ 
chester, Eton, St Paul’s, Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, 
Merchant Taylors’ and Charterhouse were left very much as they 
were before. The Taunton commission was appointed to discover 
measures ‘ for the improvement of secondary education.’ Though 
the endowed school foundations numbered about three thousand, 
more than two thousand of them fell outside the purview of the 
commission, as'they were giving purely elementary instruction. 
The commissioners reported a great lack of secondary schools and 
much inefficiency in the existing teachers, school buildings and 
governing bodi^ They recommended a comprehensive scheme 
of national and local provision for, and control of, the whole sphere 
of education between the elementary and the public school; but 
parliament was content to appoint, under the Endowed Schools 
acts, 1869—74, commissioners with power to initiate, or amend, 
the schemes which controlled the operations of individual schools. 
This power was freely exercised until the functions of these com¬ 
missioners were transferred, in 1874, to the Charity commission, 
with which body they remained down to 1900. Speaking generally, 
school schemes d^lt with by both these bodies make the benefits 
of the school widely accessible, provide for the inclusion of modern 
studies, lor exemption of certain pupils from religious instruction 
and (where necessary) for the abolition of the ancient jurisdiction 
of thp bishop of the diocese. 

The Newcastle and Taunton commissions are associated with 
the first steps taken by Matthew Arnold to awaken England to 
the d^eetive state of such public edncaticm as it possessed. 
Appointed ap inspec^r of schools in 1861, Arnold was despatched 
to the continent on special missions of observation by the first- 
named commhsmon in 18i6d, ^d by the second in 1866. His 
reports (2%d Framce wUh notices 0 / tkai 

of HoUmd and 1861, Schools UnwersiUes on 
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the GimtinevU, 1668) concentrated attention upon the condition 
of the English middle class, ‘nearly the woret educated in the 
world,’ served by schools destitute of great traditions and toe 
frequently inspired by narrow or vulgar ideals. Whereas, abroad, 
the commercial and industrial class participated in the highest 
culture of the nation, in England that class, notwithstanding its ^ 
great political power, was isolated from that culture, and, being 
without a good standard of education in its own experience, was 
unable to form a just estimate of the country’s needs in that 
respect From the first, Arnold was struck by the high level 
of intellectual attfdnment promoted by the French lyc^ and the 
comparatively large area of its influence. But only the state 
could meet the expense of a sufficient number of these schools, 
supply their highly educated trained teachers and maintain a good 
standard by means of official inspection. The same wide extension 
of culture attained by similar means was observable in Germany, 
in Holland and in democratic Switzerland. Though the occasion 
bf his first tour was the primary school, Arnold recognised that 
the organisation of elementary instruction on a national scale, 
apart from the consideration of secondary and higher education, 
would be futile as well as illogical. Hence, his first report 
admonished the English people to ‘ regard the necessities of a not 
distant future and organise yonr seemdary imtruction.* That 
admonition he continued to repeat throughout his official career; 
it concludes the report on German, Swiss and French elementary 
education which he drew up on his retirement in 1886. In the 
interval, expostulation, satire, sarcasm, persuasion, exhortation 
were all employed to urge the English community to assume 
corporate responsibility for public education as a whole; the 
voluntary principle was incapable of meeting the absolute needs 
of a modem state. England could no more do without universal, 
compulsory Instruction than could her neighbours. 

Arnold died before the organisation of secondary education 
was taken in hand; but his t^ching did not fail to tell in due 
couree, as the Bryce commission of 1896 proved. Tn order to fix 
responsibility (the want of which he regarded as one of the sins 
of our administration generally), the national system should be 
presided over by a minister of education, who should be assisted 
by a consultative body of persons entitled to be heard on questions 
affecting his duties. The schools should form part of the municipal 
services, and, as municipal organisation did not yet exist in many 
parte of the country, it would have to be created. As intermediary 
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between the localities and the ministry, ‘provincial school boards/ 
eight or ten for the country, would ensure a national policy, which 
respected local wishes, whUe they would render unnecessary an 
elaborate scheme of inspection such as was employed for existing 
elementary schools. A school-leaving certificate, open to all 
secondary school pupils, would also serve as qualification for 
admission to the university. Tlie universities, by offering facilities 
for post-graduate study, might compensate for the want of those 
foreign * institutes ’ which trained members of the public services 
scientifically and, at the same time, raised the whole level of national 
appreciation of knowledge and the value of ideas. A comparison 
of the foregoing with the subsequent development of educational 
policy shows what Amdid’s influence in these matters was. 

On the long-established controversy about curriculum, Arnold 
took an equally comprehensive view. ‘The rejection of the 
humanities... and the rejection of the study of nature are alike 
ignorant.' The aim of the pupil is to attain ‘knowledge of him¬ 
self and of the'world." Secondary schools, in their lower forms; 
should, therefore, provide a basis of instruction common to all 
pupils; above this, there should be a bifurcation, one branch for 
literary, the other for scientific, education. Following the model 
of the Prussian B^ealgymnoMum (established in 1859 and since 
fallen into disfavour), Arnold included the elements of Latin 
among the common studies of all pupils; in another connection, 
he suggested that the Latin YnlgaU should be studied by the 
more advanced pupils of elementary schools. But, of course, 
he was fully alive to the humanist training to be obtained fi’om 
the study of modem literatures, especially that of the mother- 
tongue; on the other hand, he thought that instruction in speaking 
foreign langu^es was not school business. 

John Stuart Mill’s Ingmgural Address to the university of 
St Andrews on being installed lord rector in February 1867, while 
not neglecting the controversies of the hour, raises the discussion 
abou^ education to a level which controversies seldom reach. He 
agrees with FTewman that British univemities discharge, among 
other functions^ that of advanced schools; but, he thinks this is 
owing to the absence of schools to which general education could 
be fully ehtrtisted. ^ITet^ the Scots universities have long since so 
organised studies as to make an all-round education possible 
for tboir students; and ‘ the old Bnglish universities... are now the 
f&d of free and elpquiry to the higher and professional 

classes sott^ of The assumed: opposition between 
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literature and science is an absurdity; anything desemng the 
name of a good education must inchide both. If classics were 
better taught, there would be sufficient time for the teaching 
of science and of * everything else needed ’; but the greater part 
of English classical schools are shams which foil to teach what 
they profess. He would not have modem languages, history or 
geography taught in secondary schools; the first should be 
learned abroad, and the other two by desultory reading. Here, 
he altogether fails to see the part which, by the systematic 
instruction of the school, these studies may be made to play 
in a child’s development; all through the address there is ever 
present the recollection of his own arduous discipline (as described 
in his Autobiography) and forgetfulness of the limits to the 
ordinary boy’s industry and power. In reference to another 
heated quarrel of the time, Mill roundly declares it beyond the 
power of schools and universities to educate morally or religiously, 
and then goes on to show that the home and 'society ’ c^n do this, 
omitting to note that schools and universities arc societies, and 
that, from the standpoint of education, religion is not so much 
a philosophy or set of intellectual ideas to be taught as a life to be 
lived. The Autobiography supplies the source of the error. But 
Mill does not confine himself to the place of schools and uni¬ 
versities; he passes in review the branches of culture which 
should be followed when education has, ostensibly, been com¬ 
pleted. Tlie 'aesthetic branch ’ of human culture is barely inferior 
to the other branches, the intellectual and moral; yet, the British 
middle class neglects it for 'commercial, money-getting business 
and religious puritanism,’ the condition of thin^ which, two years 
later, Matthew Arnold sharply flagellated in C'tdture and Anarchy. 
Mill’s Inumgural A ddreaa and Newman’s Idea of a University^ 
when made mutually corrective, portray ideals of individual 
attainment which it is hard to imagine irrelevant at any stage of 
human civilisation. 

The ground taken by Mill in reference to literature and science 
is that occupied by the nine distinguished writers who, under the 
editorship of Frederic William Farrar, published, in 1867, Essays 
on a liberal education. Henry Sidgwick, senior classic in 1869, 
writing on the theory of classical education, dismisses, as sophistical, 
many of the stock contentions in its fovour; he is i^rticularly 
severe when commenting on the assertions of 'the enthusiast, 
Mr Thring.’ Sidgwick urges that the ancient authors are fine 
educational instruments just because their work is literature, and. 
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on that ground, it is r^onable to employ, for a like purpose, the 
literature of modem tongues. He admits the claim of natural 
science to its place in modem education, fevours the reform of 
methods of teaching Latin and Greek, and, in particular, would 
remove ‘ verses ’ from among compulsory studies, a contention to 
which the editor, Farrar, devotes his own essay. After the senior 
classic, the senior wrangler: James Maurice Wilson contributes 
a weighty and temperately written essay on behalf of science, 
which is the more convincing since it illustrates, with some detail, 
the serious work which boys may undertake, even when they give 
only two hours a week to it. John Wesley Hales, in an essay on 
the teaching of English, urged that a child’s first notions of 
grammar should be derived from study of the vernacular, a rule 
very generally accepted at the present time. Sir John Seeley 
(then professor of Latin at University college, Ijondon), writing on 
liberal education in universities, confined himself to defects in the 
tutorial system qf the colleges, to the baneful eflects of examina¬ 
tions and of the exaggerated importance attached to ' triposes ’ 
and * schools.’ He suggested, as remedies, the alphabetical 
arrangement of all ‘honours’ lists, the institution of intercol¬ 
legiate lectures and a greater readiness on the part of colleges 
to admit members of other societies to fellowships—^matters of 
organisation now generally in operation. 

Edward Thring, ‘ the enthusiast ’ of Sidgwick’s essay, was head¬ 
master of Uppingham school firom 1853 till his death in 1887, 
during which period he luised a small, country grammar school to 
the educational level of the best public schools of the new founda¬ 
tion, he and his stafi’ contributing nearly the whole of the capital 
sum required to effect the change in the material conditions of the 
school To these conditions he attached high value, and he spared 
no pains to acquire buildings planned to meet the manifold re¬ 
quirements of a modem school, apparatus and appliances to advance 
or illustrate its studies, comely school-rooms and domestic sur- 
roundiugs which respected the boys’ privacy. His best known 
book, Theory emd JPraMice of Teaching, is not a professional 
treatise, but a series of disconnected chapters bill of shrewd 
observation and practical hinia expr^sed in a rugged yet epi- 
gramnoiarie style, whiph makes good reading. In his books, as in 
his dtjly wbfk, he insisted that schools must be judged by their 
success in educati]% the dull and the mediocre boy, and not by 
examinations ca* by r^iii^ness to comply with the official craving 
for unifomiii^. Hiinkeht of a nmaterfol disposition, he could not 
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tolerate any interference with, or attempt to ignore, the individu¬ 
ality either of scholar or of school. 

The Reform bill of 1832 had led the state to assume a very small 
measure of responsibility for public instruction; but mere trifling 
could not satisfy the demand for popular education heightened 
by the much greater extension of the parliamentary franchise 
eflected in the bill of 1867. Nearly as many children were 
believed to be without schools of any kind as were in attendance 
at all schools, state-aided or uninspected, put together. Abortive 
bills and resolutions in parliament urged the imposition of an 
education rate, the provision'of free education and the safeguard 
of a conscience clause in schools. Outside parliament, there 
was loud and persistent agitation, which centred chiefly about the 
question of religious instruction and the rights of conscience. 
Finally, in 1870, the government introduced a bill to provide for 
public elementary education in England and Wales, which was 
passed after six months of contentious debate. Its introducer, 
William Edward Forster, explained that its purpose was supple¬ 
mentary, to ensure an efficient school in eveiy part of the kingdom, 
to make the erection of such schools compulsory where they did 
not already exist, but to use compulsion in such cases only; for 
this purpose, it was requisite to maintain an effectual conscience 
clause, undenominational inspection and. a standard of efficiency 
in secular study. In the course of the debates, it was decided 
that ratepayers, not town councils or vestries, should elect school 
boards (the education authorities formed by the bill), to take 
voluntary schools out of the measure and to forbid the teaching 
in board schools of any formulary distinctive of a particular 
religious body. This last clause favoured, at the expense of all 
other denominations, that which was completely satisfied by 
bible-reading. However expedient at the moment, it was but 
an imperfect compromise which did not really solve the religious 
difficulty; it merely kept it alive. But the full significance of the 
Education act of 1870 lies in the fact that the English state then 
definitely assumed direct resi)onsibility for public education, whose 
provision became a state service like that of defence or the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; it was no longer a matter of private 
charity conducted by the well-to-do for the benefit of the j)oor. 
For the time being, this responsibility was confined to elementary 
instruction; but its extension was unavoidable. The lack of 
schools drove mc«t school boards into activities which rendered 
the * supplementary ’ nature of the act a wrong d^cription, and the 
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boards themselves became great coi^orations which pvershadtTRrcd 
the voluntary system they had been created to supplement The 
principle of universally compulsory education was asserted, but it 
was so fenced by the permissive powers granted to the boards and 
by the want of schools as not unfrequently to be inoperative. The 
principle was enforced by an act passed in 1880, rather more than 
a year in advance of the French compulsory law. 

Alexander Bain's Ediication m a science (1879) contains little 
which justifies its title.* Much more is made of 'the three great 
functions of the intellect in the ultimate analysis—^Discrimination, 
Agreement, Eetentiveness,' ^an of the subject proper; while 
education, as an art, bulks as considerably as anything else in the 
book. These two parts lack coh^ion. The purely psychological 
discussion meanders interminably, twin rocks called pleasure and 
pain, otherwise reward and punishment, standing up in mid-stream 
and everywhere visible, recalling the parental Calvinism, with 
its ever-present alternatives, heaven and hell. Perhaps the 
same grim cre^ accounts for Bain’s opinion that ‘the quint¬ 
essence of play' is ‘the zest of the malevolent feeling Montaigne 
and Locke knew better. The chapters on the sequence of studies 
and of the intellectual powers are more to the point, yet, still, 
there is an exasperating difiiiseness, and much which appears 
to be merely an apologia for ‘hearing lessons’ and for the 
established usage generally. The ‘ education values ’ of different 
studies are stated as they train intelligence or impart useful 
information; but they are not equated, and the results do not 
affect the consideration of a ‘renovated curriculum’ in science, 
the humanities and the mother-tongue. Bain was singularly un¬ 
fortunate in forecasting the trend of practice. He regarded 
maiiual instruction and bodily regimen generally as outside the 
school’s province, thought laboratories unnecessary and hesitated 
about admitting history; but he devotes much attention to the 
now universally discredited ‘object-lesson,’ 

,The duties of Bain’s chair of logic at Aberdeen included the 
teaching of English, work which brought him into the line of 
the Scottish school already mentioned ^ Archbishop Whately’s 
treatise, Mhetorw (1838), a contribution to the Encgdopaedia 
MeH^ppolikmd, had presented its subject as a branch of logic, 
namely argumeutktive composition. Bain used the term rhetoric 
to cover ail kinds of library composition, and, like other members 
of the schopb tiiad form a psychological groundwork for its 

Siee^ 8^. ‘ 
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principles. While he was more successful in this respect than 
his predecessors, the connection between his prescriptions and 
the underlying laws of mental process is not always evident; but, 
in the absence of a well-founded psychology oiF aesthetic, this 
is not surprising. The sliarp line between composition and litera¬ 
ture drawn in Bain's latest work on rhetoric {On teacJimg Engli^, 
1887 ) reduces the teacher to a narrow specialist and deprives the 
study of letters.of its'highest educational office. 

The great advance in the education of girls and women, which 
has been a prominent feature of recent educational history, may 
be traced back to the early activities of the Governesses’ Bene¬ 
volent institution, founded in 1843. From the first, this advance 
has been closely connected with movements directed primarily to 
make teaching a profession for women. The institution soon 
found that it could be most helpful to governesses by making 
them capable of the work they undertook. For this purpose, it 
secured the gratuitous cooperation of F. D. Maurice and other 
professors of King’s college, London, who began by examining 
women as to their fitness to teach and then, as the result of 
experience, conducted classes in which women could receive the 
necessary instruction. Queen’s college, London, was founded in 
1848 as a home for these classes and others for the education of 
girls and women; among the first teacher-pupils were Frances Mary 
Buss and Dorothea Beale, who afterwards became the leaders of 
reform in girls’ education. The relationship between King's college 
and Queen’s college was repeated between University college and 
Bedford college for Women by the foundation of the latter in 
1849, with a distinguished body of professors from the former as 
teachers, and Harriet Martineau as secretary. A committee of 
ladies, of which Emily Davies was secretary, induced the Taunton 
or Endowed Schools commission of 1864 —7 to enquire into the 
condition of girls’ schools; the commission’s i-eport stated that, in 
the education of girls, there were a want of thoroughness and of 
system, slovenliness and showy superficiality, inattention to rudi¬ 
ments and waste of time on accomplishments which were badly 
taught The remedy, obviously, was to educate the teachers and 
to make possible a higher education for women, for which purpose 
the enei^tic women who had the cause at heart turned to the 
universities. In 1866, girls were allowed to present themselves at 
the ‘Iiocal’ exmninations of Cambridge, and, in this way, periodical 
authoritative statements as to girls' education were made pos¬ 
sible. In 1869, Cambridge and London universities instituted 
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examinations for women. Emily Dayies then started the college at 
Hitchin which, in 1873, was removed to Girton; in 1869, courses 
of lectures were begun in Oambid^, which led to the foundation of 
Kewnham college. A period of great expansion followed. With 
the help of the Endowed Schools commissioners, many girls' 
schools were opened or revived, many endowments on revision 
were divided between boys’ schools and girls’ schools. In 1871, 
* The National Union for improving the eductition pf women of all 
classes’ (among whose founders lady Stanley of Alderley and 
Emily Shirref^ Mistress of Girton College, were prominent) 
took up the concurrent policy of starting good, cheap day- 
schools for girls and of making teaching by women a profession. 
Hie policy was realiscKi in the creation of The Girls’ Public 
Day School company in 1872 and of The Maria Grey Training 
college in 1878. The university of London threw open its degree 
examinations to women in 1878, Cambridge opened the triposes to 
them in 1881, and, three years later, Oxford allowed women to 
pass the examinations of certain of its ‘schools.’ Colleges for 
women had been instituted at Oxford in 1879. The new universi¬ 
ties made no distinction of sex in respect of teaching, emoluments 
or degrees. The project of a women’s university which animates 
Teimyson's Princess (1847) has failed to secure fiivour; but the 
less unsubstantial elements of the poet’s ‘ medley ’ have come near 
to realisation. 

No doubt, girls' schools, at the beginning, voluntarily haudi' 
capped themselves by trying to teach most of |;he things taught 
in boys’ schools, as well as those things which women either 
need to know, or are conventionally expected to know, or to be 
skilled in. But this mistake was not slow to disclose itself and be 
corrected. On the other hand, they were not handicapped by 
traditional methods; and the professional bent encouraged by the 
advocates of a better education for girls gave the teachei's a 
critical attitude towards educational principles and their own work 
which has resulted in a high level of teaching and of organisation, 
and a freedom from routine. If this professional bias also tended 
to present teaching as the most appropriate occupation of women 
—^which could scarcely fail to affect courses of study—later ex¬ 
perience haU reduced these early tendencies to their due proportion. 

Apart from its^admiinstrative character, the relation of the 
colleges of Oxford fiid Oamfrridge to the universHies underwent no 
great immediate ehan|^lii consequence of the legislation of 1854^. 
The energy of^ooH^ thtoia Was expmided on the education of 
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undergraduates; it was almost a commonplace of speakers and 
writers that, in striking contrast witii some foreign T,jiniversities, 

, Oxford and Cambridge produced but little original work in science 
or learning. No reformers were more dissatisfied with the state 
of affairs than many of the university teachers themselves. 
Newman believed that a university could not at the same time 
be a place of education and a home of research and learning; 
Mark Pattison, on 'the contrary, boldly asserted that, unless 
teachers were actively engaged in advancing knowledge, their 
teaching would be inadequate and barren. 

All attempts to stimulate the teaching activity [of Oxford] without adding 
to its solid possesMon^of the field of science will only feed the unwhole»)me 
system of examinations which is now undermining the educational value of 
the work we actually do^. 

As Pattison read the early history of colleges, their founders 
intended them for the promotion of learning and the technical 
instruction of priests, ecclesiastical lawyers and men of affairs; the 
most urgently needed reform was the appropriation of a large part 
of the college revenues to the encouragement of research and the 
provision of the highest type of scientific technical instruction. 
It was Pattison’s hope that such a readjustment of finances wpuld 
ensure a numerous body of feirly paid teachers, who would have 
time and opportunity to continue their own studies, to the ad¬ 
vantage of the world beyond their own lecture rooms. The act 
of 1877, which appointed, in both univeraities, commissions with 
executive powers to deal with college statutes, rendered possible 
the partial realisation of this policy. The abolition of religious 
tests at Oxford, Cambridge and Durham in 1871 removed the last 
disability which rested upon nonconformists, with the double 
advantage of admitting them into the full current of national 
education and of rendering university life a truer mirror of the 
life of the nation at large. The greatly increased activities of both 
universities since 1870 are reflected in the number and variety of 
* schools ’ and ‘ triposes ’ instituted since that date. 

The growth of ‘ university colleges' (under this or some similar 
name), which was remarkable during the period 1872—84, was 
the result of tlie development of physical science, of a better 
appreciation of the dependence of industry upon science and a 
more widely extended faith in the power conferred by knowledge 
and intellectual cultivation, added to a growing sense of our 
national deficiencies in these respects. In some places, these 

J SuggeBtiom on academical organUation (1868). 
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currents of opinion were strengthened or liberalised by ‘ university 
extension/>the movement in fervour of which was due, in the first 
place, to the desire, already described, of making teaching a pro¬ 
fession for women. In 1872, James Stuart was invited to give 
lectures to women on the art of teaching. He preferred, however, 
to deliver a course on astronomy, which he repeated in several of 
the great northern cities. These lectures proved the existence of 
a demand for teaching which Cambridge met in the following year 
by inaugurating the plan of extra-mural lecturing and tuition, a 
plan adopted by the London society (instituted in 1876) and by 
Oxford in 1878. The development of all these new centres of 
intellectual life led, in due course, to the creation of new uni¬ 
versities, none of which is confined to the study of science, applied 
or pure, while some have already made notable contributions to 
the advancement of letters in many directions. ^ < 

Owens college, founded so far back as 1851 in response to 
demands very like those which had led to the creation of the 
univereity of .London, was the earliest of the university colleges 
outside the capital to seek academical independence. In 1880, a 
royal charter was granted to Victoria university with its seat in 
Manchester, and Owens collie was, at first, its only college. In 
1884, it was joined by University college, Liverpool, and, in 1887, 
by the Yorkshire college, Lee^, as constituted colleges of the 
university. A university charter having been gianted to Mason’s 
college, Birmingham, in 1900, the three colleges of Victoria 
university were by jfresh charters created the Victoria university 
of Manchester (1903), the university of Liverpool (1903) and that 
of Leeds (i904) respectively. The university of Sheffield was^ 
founded in 1905, and that of Bristol in 1909. University college, 
Dundee, had been affiliated to the university of St Andrews in 
1897; and the Irish university system had been remodelled in 
1880 and 1908—9. 

The University of London act of 1898 led to the restoration of 
its teaching function and the possibility of unifying the higher, 
education of the metropolis. It is worte remarking that, of the 
eleven universities now existing south of Tweed, nine were founded 
later than the reigu of George IV. ‘ I wish we had several more 
uuiverritie^' said Seeley, 'our material progress has outrun our 
inteUectoal^.^ Tbe wor^p of material success and the indifier- 
ence to * {ideas' wiih whi<ffi Mill, Arnold, Pattison, Seeley and others 
chmged the EngM^middle class are, perhaps, not much less 

' .f m 9 liberal educati<m (ISf?). 
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prevalent today than they were fifty years ago; but the agents for 
overcoming them and the reasons why they should be overcome 
have, in the interval, been greatly multiplied. 

Wales preceded England in the organisation of secondary 
education. The Welsh Intermediate Education act of 1889 gave 
Jbhe principality a scheme which filled the gap between public 
elementary schools and her three colleges, Aberystwyth, CardiflT- 
and Bangor; the system was completed by the incorporation of 
these colleges as the university of Wales in 1893. English legisla¬ 
tion of 1889—90, dealing with technical instruction, brought about 
a chaos which rendered oiganisation imperative. The immediate 
consequence of the acts of parliament was to stimulate the Science 
and Art department’s mischievous system of examination grants, 
the transformation of all but the strongest grammar schools into 
schools of science, the entire discouragement of literary instruction 
and ruinous competition between new and old institutions. The 
great school boards, assisted by the Education department, had en¬ 
deavoured to compensate for the lack of secondary education within 
their areas by the creation of ‘ higher grade schools,’ which, in some 
respects, partook of the nature of secondary schools, while, in others, 
they resembled the higher primary schools of the continent. Th^e, 
also, became competitors, in some places, with the older schools 
under boards of governors, while they bred confusion in the public 
mind as to the respective functions of ‘elementary’ and ‘secondary’ 
instruction. The Bryce commission, appointed in 1894 to review 
the whole field of secondary instruction, reported in 1896, the chief 
measures proposed being first, the creation of a Board of Educa- 
• tion, under a minister, to absorb the functions of the Education 
department, the Science and Art department and the educational 
side pf the Charity commission, the new body thus becoming the 
central authority for elementary, technical and secondary education; 
second, the institution of a consultative committee of independent 
persons competent to advise the minister; and the erection in 
counties and county boroughs of Lo(^ Education authorities. In 
the meantime, ‘voluntary schools’ had fallen into financial dis¬ 
tress and denominational education suffered correspondingly. The 
general policy long before indicated .by Matthew Arnold, reiterated 
by the Bryce commission and emphasised by the condition of the 
country and the menace of foreign competition was at length 
embodied in Ihe Board of Education act of 1899 and the Education 
acts of 1902—3. The English state had, after a century of h^ta- 
tion, consented to accept full r^ponsibility for national eduqarion. 

a. u ^ttv. OH. xrv. 28 



CHAPTER XV 

CHANGES IN THE LANGUAGE SINCE 
SHAICESPEARE’S TIME 

In a general view of the fortunes of the English language since 
Shakespeare’s time, one of the first things to strike an observer is 
the woiid-wide expansion of its use. At the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century it was, with slight exceptions, confined to England. 
The exceptions F©re Ireland, where English colonisation had begun 
in the previous centuiy, and Scotland, where literary English was 
already influmicing the speakers of a tongue descended from the old 
Northumbrian dialect Even today, English does not completely 
occupy the whole of the United Kingdom. Celtic exists in Ireland, 
in Wales and in the Scottish Highlands, while, in the Channel 
ialan da, Nonnan-French has by no means disappeared. Till into tiie 
eighteenth century, Cornish survived in Cornwall, and Norse in 
Orkney and Shetland. Outside the British isles, the language has 
followed the flag, and is spoken all over the empire—in Canada, 
in Australia, in New Zealand, in Africa, and in the East and 
West Indies. Beyond the boundaries of the empire, it possesses 
a vigorous life and literature among many millions in the United 
States of North America^ ^ 

Since in those regions EngUsh was planted at different times 
and has been subjected to vaiying influences, the types of language, 
especially as spoken, differ from standard English and from one an- 
o^r. Hie vocabulary, in particular, is notably dissimilar. Strange 
olyects, new conditiom of life, have either added native words, or 
caused sppcial adaptadomi of old words or extensions of meaning. 
SoinCiti]i|ta^\i^^ as In the Unil^ States, the language is flitting 

* to, osletilftte bow many persona «nploy Bngliab. 

Bim| taroandziombeai, 180,000,000nuiCF oonaidBred 

c toleiM^ iinfo’U m Bgipngaite of those who speek Braneh, 
or or ae speeh Oetmen, or Bnsaiah.' It.ui' 

Wtoved Uknt, hk (^000^000, maoh fewer Uien 
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into dial^^ To discuss all these yaiieties of Singlish as well as 
the ^numerous dialects in Britain, with their chequered history 
during the last three centuries, would be impossible here, for 
want of space,* if for no other reason. We must, accordingly, 
restrict ourselves to the standard literary language, which k every¬ 
where practically homogeneous. Its principal changes we slmll 
now consider under the three divisions of pronunciation, grammar 
and vocabulary. 


Pr<munciaUon 

A book printed in the early decades of the seventeenth century 
presents little difficulty in one respect. It can be read without 
much trouble; for the differences in orthography are trifling, and 
whole sentences may occur with present-day spelling. But, if a 
chapter from Ths Authorised Version or a scene from one of 
Shakespeare’s plays were read to us with the contemporary 
pronunciation, the ear would be considerably puzzled to recognise 
certain of the words. For, while the spelling has remained 
tolerably constant, many of the sounds have changed a great 
deal 

To begin with the vowels. Middle English t and in wit and 
men for example, have, as a rule, continued unaltered. Not so 
the other vowels, whether single or diphthongal Sometimes, one 
Middle English sound has, in modem times, split into several, 
as a in man, tms, paJth Sometimes different Middle English 
sounds have converged: name, which have now one and the 
same vowel sound, had distinct sounds (a, at) in Middle English. 
Today see and sea are indistinguishable in pronunciation. In 
Middle English, the former had tense g, the latter slack S; and 
their pronunciation was dissimilar till into the eighteenth century. 
This explains and justifies the rimes m Pope : 

But for the wits of either Charles’s days, 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease; 

and in Cowper: 

I am monarch of all I sorvey, 

My right there is none to dispute, 

From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and die bmte. 

The vowel sound in sea, meat, heaJt, treaty deal was then identical 
with the vowel sound in day^ name : it is now the same as in meet, 
fed, see, There are exceptions, however: great, break, deak have 
not followed the exainide ^e others. Middle English d also 
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had a tense and a sleu^ Talue. Tense d changed to which 
remains in such words as tooy mon, moon. Sometimes U has been 
shortened and nmde slacker: hence, the sound we have in booky 
good Slack d has been diphthongised to the soilmd heard in gOy 
ttone, coat. Middle English it was unrounded in the seventeenth 
century. Then, in words like rnn, soHy come it was lowered to its 
present value; but, in other words, it was again rounded, as in hdly 
JvU, put. .Consequently, cut and put no longer rime. Middle 
English I and u were gradually diphthongised till they acquired 
their modem sounds, as in wifie and house. The diphthong oi has 
now the same sound as in Middle English; but that does not imply 
that it has undeigone no change. It altered from time to time till 
its accepted value closely resembled the current pronunciation of 
the diphthong in wine, to which it was then assimilated Dryden 
rimes corn’d, mind', chmce, mce', join, lirte. Similarly, Pope rimes 
night with doit, mind withyorn’c^; and writes: 

Wolier was emootfa; but Dryden tau^rkt to join 
, The Taryinjf verse, the fnll-resonndinsr line^ 

The lonar majestic maroh, and energy divine. 

In those days, the oi sound was considered ‘low* in such words as 
join', now it is correct, while the other pronunciation is vulgar, 
dialectic, or comic as in ‘strike da’ The influence of the spelling 
helped, in comparatively recent times, to restore the old sound of oi. 

During the last three centuries the consonants have, on the 
whole, been more stable than the vowels; but they, also, have 
suffered certain changes In words like night, gh seems to have 
been mute by 1600 , while the vowel received compensatoiy 
lengthening. In laugh, enough, thought, sought, gh continued 
to be pronounced into the seventeenth century, though not un- 
modifi^ Then it disappeared, or was replaced by an f sound. 
In the same centuiy, the k sound was vanishing from hum, knee, 
and the g sound from gnmo, gna/rled. The flrst step was for hi to 
become 1 m —combination stiU heard in parts of Perthshire and 
Forfruifliire. J. M. Barrie {Auld Lidht Idyth, chap, vm) has 
T’nowbmd mstead of Knoudiead. Colonel Lovelace {To JAxmsUji) 
could sing, , 

■ '/'> r P<w 1» will let me pass 

'"'.v'J-'' Pin 'e^^os happy as 1 was. 

But t^ voicii^ 6f ^ and other words, has made such a 

Jl^eats {^amut, uim with -sreWess a Certain 
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8 sounds changed in the seventeenth century to as in pasHtM, 
mgavy ocean, nation', others to is^ as in leisure, oner, timat 
During the same period, t following a or / and followed by I, m, 
or n, regularly became silent, as in eas^, chestnut, Christmas, 
softm. Towards the close of the eighteenth centuiy, changes 
started in the pronunciation of initial h and wh. H came to be 
regularly dropped, but it has since reappeared in standard speech, 
partly b^ause of the spelling, partly because it had been retained 
in Ireland and Scotland. So strong was the reaction t^at h is now 
heard in words where it had all along been silent, as herb, hospital, 
humour, humhle. One of the marks of Uriah Heep’s vulgarity is 
his iteration of ^umhle. In words like when, white, wh l^gan to 
be levelled under w. Purists have sought to revive the sound 
of wh, especially where confusion might result, as in con¬ 
trasted with wet In recent times one of the most noteworthy 
developments has been the' loss of r as a trill. Dr Johnson speaks 
of the ‘rough snarling sound’ of r in his day. Now, it is lost 
medially before other consonants, and finally, in most cases, except 
in combinations where a vowel sound follows, as far away. Early 
in modern English, r modified preceding vowels. Contrast Middle 
English sterre, hert, herte with present-day star, hart, heart ; and 
note the modem sound of dark and Derby. In addition, r levelled 
distinct vowels under one sound, as in bird, word, fur', while it 
sometimes caused a vowel murmur to develop, as m fire, fair, cure. 

Phonetic changes do not necessarily make a language better 
or woree in its essential character of an instrument to reveal our 
thoughts. The modem pronmiciation of home, wine, fair need 
not be more expressive, or less expressive, than the older pro¬ 
nunciation. But, in certain instances, the change may produce 
ambiguity or may be useful only for puns. In the following 
groups, for example, the words were formerly distinct in sound 
but are now identical— no, know', ruff, rough. 
Phonetic change, as we have seen, forbid rimes formerly allow¬ 
able, as days with ease, makes with ^eaJcs, great with cheat, 
though poetic tradition may admit an obsolete rime and call it 
an eye-rime, as love with move. Ofi the other hand, new rimes 
may develop: the change in the sound of Middle English slack g now 
permits sived to rime with meat Alliteration may, also, be upset 
by an altered pronunciation. When chivcdry is sounded with initial 
sA (as if the word were a rerent importation from France) instead 
of tch, the alliterative efiect in Campbell’s ffohenlindm is ruin^— 
AxA charge with all thy chlTalry. 




lintdllingof r may spoil tlie force of onomatopoeia^ where that 
depends on the * rough snarling sound.* 

In Middle English^ words of French origin (as hKyrumr^ 

wxture) sometimes had the stress shifted from the last syllable to 
the first. This tendency has increased in modem English, and in 
such words the stress is now permanent on the first syllable. In 
certain words, the throwing back of the stress has taken place 
quite recently. In the seventeenth century, bigfoted had the stress 
and spelling of higofted. l^e speUing lingered into the eighteenth 
century, as in Burke’s Pre^mt DUemtents. Till about 1820 , 
hale&ny was fdmost the only stress. Cowper, in John Gdpiny 
has 


At Edmonton hk loring wife 
From the baloony spied; 


and Byron, in Beppo^ rimes balcony with Gimgione. The Oxford 
EngUdi "Dictionary points out that, though cm'tempkde^ oex^nm 
from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, orthoepists generally 
have conlenCplale down to the third quarter of last century. Since 
ihstTit eon*template has more and more prevsuled. Similar shifting of 
stress is found in wncmUrale, corfscatey compenaalCy demomtratCy 
en&rvatCy iUiMStrcdey but not in remonMrale. Some eighteenth- 
centuiy authorities stressed the last syllable of reGonditCy others 
(as Dr Johnson) the middle. Dr Johnson’s way still has followers; 
but The Oxford Engli^ Dictionary stresses the first syllable. 
TiO about 1800 , revmm regularly had the stress on the middle 
syllable, a pronunciation which to a much later date was current 
in legal and parliamentary drclea 

In spite of the chang^ in the pronunciation of English since 
the close of the sixteenth century, the spelling has altered little. 
Middle English spdllng was phonetically defective; but, still, every 
writer tried to make it represent his own pronunciation. The result 


was a varying orthography. This continued into the modem 
jj^iglish period with additional variations caused by attempts at 
etymological spelling. In the early years of the seventeenth 
century, the same volume, sometimes the same page, has such 
difference as the following': heency henCy bin\ dettery debter; 


ffuestSy ghMsi yks, ide»; ^tade, vietuak; hmdUy "hmghlic'y Ac, 
Aee; jBut it bbgan to be felt more convenient to keep 

one 8pellix^#r a wi^ ^afid^ b^ end of the eighteenth century, 
our priliogiapldc^ ^syfiMEt^^J^ iii its present riiape 

ISarly: in hw sufprize, lyon, tyyer, 




s, bnt^bal'wnjf idol:.’ 
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doaiks, tayhr. Fifty years later, cowl^mil, ptiXMek, dnMy, eryet, % 
itUeriour occur in Burke’s Prmwt DiaeowteviXs. Johnson spent 
much time and trouble in adjusting what he calls our ^unsettled 
and fortuitous’ orthography; but he confesses that he was often 
obliged ‘to sacrifice uniformity to custom’: to write convey and 
mveigh^ deceit and receipt^ fcvncy and phamXom. An examination 
of his Dictionary will show that he successfully anticipated the 
orthography that triumphed, or, perhaps, his way commended itself 
to writers and printers; for, mfh a few exceptions like chyrmM^ 
dmMstidCi dutcheas, tranaUitowrj his spellings are ours. 

Modem spelling is marked by two features; fixity (such 
diTersities as judgmmt by the side of judgement notwithstand¬ 
ing), and an almost entire dissociation from the spoken language. 
Phonetic representations like bet, fijn, hop, pvt, are few. On the 
whole, we spell by the eye, not by the ear. The ear helps little 
in a language where one sign may represent sexeral sounds, as 
ch in which, dwmiatry, machine ; and % in pUh, jnl^, pique ; or 
where one sound may be represented by a variety of signs, as in 
go, oatfi, atone, doughy aow, aew] and in caU, keen, deck, chaoa, 
quoit. 

Though a fixed orthography has not generally checked phonetic 
change, the spelling has, in certain instances, helped to restore an 
older pronunciation, as noted before in regard to oi and h. So, 
too, in words like hadmoard, forward, Edward, where, in the 
seventeenth century, the w sound was regularly dropped. The n 
sound is now generally heard in Mn, where it became mute in 
early modem English. A number of words had letters inserted, 
rightly or wrongly, as a clue to the etymology. In some of these, 
the insertion has not affected the pronunciation, as & in dovJbt', 
e in acent, vichuda; g m foreign', I in aahnon; a in idand. In 
others, the letter has gradually come to be pronounced, as c in 
perfect, verdict', th (for t) in apothecary, author, arUhm,', I in 
favdt, vault, falcon, aolder. The struggle of perfct to keep its 
ground against perfect is visible in Milton’s poems, where perfect 
and imperfect occur thirty-four times, twenty-two of them without 
c. His AreopcugUica has perfdcd and dutority. Fault was pro¬ 
nounced without the I sound till into the eighteenth' century. 
Pope rimes it with ought, thought', Dr Johnson says, ‘The I is 
sometimes sounded, sometimes mute. In conversation it is generally 
suppr^sed’; and Goldsmith writes, 

Tet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
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tfie present day, eaS^ and falcon taxs be pronoimoed witib m 
without /; while foileonry and falconer have no I sound. 

Finally, three of the eccentricities of Englirib spelling and 
pronunciation may be mentioned. Originally, the noun cteJio 
(Ufihred in spelling and in pronunciation from the verb aJee^ as 
speech from speak. About 1700, however, the noun began to be 
confused in pronunciation with the verb, and then in spelling. 
.Dr Johnson rasters both forms but makes no distinction. He , 
derives the word—^wrongly—^from Greek and, consequently, 
prefers aohe. For both words we now have the sjielling of the 
noun and the pronunciation of the verb. The old pronunciation 
of the noun lingered as a stage tradition into the nineteenth 
century, which explains the saying of the O.P. rioters ( 1809 ), ‘John 
Kemble’s head aitches,’ where they gave the verb the sound of 
Ihe noun. Evidently, Thackeray considered this pronunciation 
sufficiently well known to his readers in 1849 — 60 , for he writes— 
perhaps imitating Shakespeare’s pun in Much Ado — 


... Lady Brouuoler; who was a dragf^st’s dauj^hter, or some such thingr, 
and as Tom Wag remarked of her, never wanted medicine certainly, for she 
never had an in her life. {Pendennis^ chap, vn.) 


Boid^ a vessel, and hmvl^ a baU, are now spelled and pronounced 
alike. Originally different, they continued distinct into the 
eighteenth century. Later, the pronunciation of the former word 
and the spelling of the latter came to be adopted for both. Colonel^ 
with the first I sounded as was trisyllabic in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, as in Milton’s 


Captain or Colonel or Knight in Arms. 

Soon after the restoration it becaine disyllabic. ‘ It is now,’ says 
Dr Jobason ,, ‘generally sounded with only two distinct syllables, 
eoFnei.* But another form coronel had lived in popular usage; 
ane^ in the ninetemith century, while the spelling with I remained, 
the prxmunciation with r was adopted. 


! Grammar 

The story of ISoglish grammar is a story of simplification, of 
dispens^ with graounati^ forms. Though a few inflections Imve 
survived, eompa^ with Old English, the present-day language 
has be^lost inflections. It is analytic, 

■ iand synl^et^ had virtually been reached 

by tli^ b^iUKhig^^^ century, though oertidn 
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One of those is the supersession, in the standard language, 
of verb forms like cxmeih (originally midland and southern) by 
northern forms like comes. In the early* seventeenth century, 
the prose usage was still -etA. The Authorised Version has nothing 
else. In poetry, especially dramatic poetry, the form in -s was a 
licence borrowed from colloquial speech, and helpful for metre or 
euphony, as when Shakespeare has in The Merchant of Veniee, 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves; 

and 

It blesseth him that gd^es and him that takes. 

For a time, the custom prevailed pf writing -eth, but pronouncing -s. 
In 1643, Richard Hodges says, 

howsoever wee nse to write thus, leadeth it, tnaketh it, noteth it, raketh it, 
perfumeth it, etc. Yet in oar ordinary speech...we say leads it, makes it, 
notes it, rakes it, perfumes it. 

He also gives a list of words ^ alike in sound and unlike in their 
signification and writing,* where we find such groups as, 

CoXf cocksf cocketh np the hay. 

Furze^ furreth^ furs. 

JiestSf gestSf gesteth. 

Mr Knox^ hee knocketh many knocks. 

Ritesy rights^ wheel-wngA^#, righteth^ voriteth. 

Waits^ weights^ waiteth\ 

Gradually, ~s predominated, but -eth did not disappear. It was 
heard in church, though, even there, -s was frequently sounded 
instead. In The Sp^tatar (no. 147), Steele denounces 

a set of readers, who affect forsooth a certain gentlemanlike familiarity of 
tone and mend the langnagre as they go on, crying instead of pardoneth and 
absolveth, pardons and absolves. 

In an earlier ^oectator (no. 135), Addison speaks of 

t|be change which has happened in onr language by the abbrevialion of 
several words that are terminated in eth^ by substituting an c in the room 
of the last syllable, as in drotonSf walks^ arrives ... which in the pronunciation 
of onr forefathers were drovmeth, walketkf arriveth. This has wonderfully 
mnltiplied a letter which was before too frecinent in the English tongue, and 
added to that hissing in onr langnage, whidi is taken so much notice of by 
foreigners; but at the smne time hnmonrs our tacitnmity and eases ns of 
many superfluous syllables. * 

In the days of the romantic revival, poets resuscitated the 
-eth, which continues to live in poetry and, also, to some extent, 
in prCMse. The poet finds it advantag^us for rhythm^ or rime, 

^ EUia, Earljf English Prorumeiatiim, iv, 1018 H. , 
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or eophonj. Swinburne, in AtakmSa in CaSyckmf rimes miOi with 

breath, while Tennyson, in The liod/y 0 / ShaloU, sings, 

Ajud so she weaveth steadilyi 
And little other care hath she. 

Another inflectional shortening occurs in the -ed of verbs. In 
early modem English, the weak vowel here was dropped in the 
spoken language, except, of course, in forms like mended, rooted. 
In the hi^er language, however, -ed was fully sounded after all 
consonants, especially by poets for the sake of metre, who naturally 
also dropped the vowel if necessary, as Shakespeare m 

Hng'g’d and embraoSd by the strompet wind. 

Gradually, the colloquial usage encroached upon the literary. 
In the passage of The BpeeUdor already cited, Addison protests 
against this loss of a syllable. 

*The same natnral aversion to loqnaeity,* ho says, ‘has of late years made a 
very considerable alteration in onr langoage by closing in one q^llable the 
termination of on> praeterperfect tense, as in these words, drown’d, waJl^d, 
arrii^d, tor drowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfigured the 
tongne, and turned a tenth part of our smoothest words into so many clusters 
of consonanta’ 

The !fiill syllable has lived on in the liturgical language, where we 
have hle^d, eanM, hdovM, heUeetd. 

During the last two centuries, the second person singular of 
verbs (as lovest, lovedM, vnU Ime) has gradually vanished from 
ordinary usage. This has gone hand in hand with the disuse of thon 
In Middle English, French influence led to the employment of ye, 
you as a ceremonious substitute for thou, thee\ and, by 1600, the 
plural had come to be the regular polite form of address, whUe 
the singular remained chiefly in family use (parent to child, master 
to servanr) and for contempt Thou, consequently, became gene¬ 
rally obsolete though still retained in poetry, in lituigical language, 
sporadically in dialects, and by quakers—who employ thee a^ 
n(Hninative construed with third singular. The surrender of thou 
is, to some extent, a ](m English has no longer the advantage 
of a flimiliar as well as a polite style of address nor the clearness 
arising from the power to make a formal distinction in number. 

Further simptificatiou in the verb is found in the disappearance 
of euh|jonetive forms. ITie only remaining parts are be and were, 
and the florms without in the third singular of the present tense. 
The syntax, also, of the suldimctive has greatly shrunk since 
Middle English and hi still shrinking. At times, however, 
the tendency has bw checked. In the.seventeenth and the 
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eighteenth century, were of rejected conditions and unfulfilled 
wishes seemed to be regularly giving place to was. But it has 
recovered lost ground, and in such constructions was for were 
is now a distinct vulgarism. The subjunctive, however, has 
been entirely or almost entirely abandoned in the following— 
indirect assertions: ^ I think he he transformed into a beast ’ 
(Aa You Like It); indefinite adjective clauses: ‘a prone and 
speechless dialect such as move men’ {Measure for Measure); 
concessive clauses regarded as real: ‘no marvel though thou 
scorn thy noble peers, when I, thy brother, am rejected thus’ 
{Edwwrd II) ; and clauses of future time. The last construction 
is still, occasionally, found, especially in poetry: Tennyson writes. 

Till in all lands and thronsrh all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory. 

At the present time, Othello’s ‘Judge me the world’ would 
regularly be expressed by ‘ Let the world judge me ’; and, 
generally, forms with might, thoidd, would, are, for clearness, 
preferred to simple subjunctives. In ‘ Hadst thou been here, my 
brother had not died,’ the apodosis would take the compound form. 

Other syntactical losses since Shak^peare’s day include the 
constructions ‘good my lord’ and ‘I know thee who thou art’; 
against and wiOmU as conjunctions; the ethic dative; the 
accusative and infinitive as subject, now superseded by the 
construction with for : ‘ for a man to behave so is absurd ’; be 
as the auxiliary of perfect tenses in certain intransitive verbs, a 
usage still existing in instances like ‘ he is gone.’ In the Elizabethan 
age, me as the ethic dative was sometimes felt to be obscure 
and was easily mistaken for the direct object This ambiguity 
Shakespeare {The Taming of the Shrew, i, 2, ad init.) seized upon 
to bewilder the clown Grumio— 

Petruchio. Tilloin, T say, knock me at this gate 

And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. 

Grumio. My master is grown quarrelsome. I should knock you first, 
And then I know after who comes by the worst. 

• » 

These old usages have been revived in recent times in poetry and 
historical fiction; but, unless skilfiiUy and sparingly employed, 
they are apt to offend, as when Stevenson overdoes the ethic dative 
ill The Blaek Arrow, 

In certain nouns, the same combination of sounds may stand 
for difibrent ideas. To the ear, horses represents the genitive 
singular as well as all the plural cases. To the eye, this defect is 
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so for remedied by the device of the l^strophe: horseSt 

hor^\ This distindaon began to appear in the seTenteenth 
century, but it was not a settled usage till the eighteenth. 

*Thp gradiial restriction of the apostrophe to the fifenitiye,* says Henry 
Sireet in his New Englieh Grammar, ‘apparently arose from the belief that 
such a genitive as princes in the princei booh was a shortening of prince 
htii as shown by snoh spellings as tJte prince hts bookK* 

The employment of Ms for the genitive suffix was most prevalent 
from 1400 to 1760. In the sixteenth and the seventeenth century, 
it was chiefly used with proper names ending in a sibilant, or to 
avoid an awkward inflectional genitiva It occurs in Dryden, as in 
Aatraea Eedtix, 

Such is not Charles his too too active age. 

The Prayer Booh of 1662 has, ‘And this we beg for Jesus Christ 
his saka’ The Pilgrim’s Progress, part ii, has ‘ Gaius bis kindness 
to Feeble-mind.’ Many an old tome is inscribed ‘ John Smith his 
book’: and ^he usage (which still survives, in book-keeping for 
example) was turned by Dickens into a joke in ‘ Bill Stumps, His 
mark.’ 

Many changes exemplify what Addison calls humouring our 
national taciturnity, wliile they do no injury to clearness of 
expression. Old and Middle English revelled in multiplying 
negatives for emphasis. The practice was retained by the Eliza¬ 
bethans ; but, in time, the principle prevailed that two negatives 
contradict each other and make an affirmative. In standard 
English, we now find one negative only, though, colloquially, we 
may still hear the old redundancy. Double comparison, another 
Elizabethan characteristic—Ben Jonson reckoned it an elegancy 
of style, ‘ a certain kind of English Atticism ’—^began to die out in 
the sevonieenth century, and now survives only as a vulgarism. 
Occasionally, however, it appears in poetry, as in Swinburne’s 
Ataicmta, 

Touch the most dimmest height of trembling heaven. 

The desire to lop off superfluities accounts for various types of 
omissions, as q/* in ‘ That is no use ’; the verb after in ‘ Are you 
going?*—‘I should like to,’ or ‘He must leave now, though he 
doesn’t want to ’; and U is in ‘ as usual’ Swift still wrote the last 
in full TnmU, part n, chap, i), ‘Whereof three or four 

came into the foom, as it is usual in formers’ houses.’ 

* *1 might here obowv* that the eame aiagle letter p] on many oocasioni doee 
the offiioe of a whole word and xeyreaenta the H%» and Her of oor fcoehithen.’ 
Addieon. The BwetMor. no. 1S5. 
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Farther condensation is seen in the wide use in modem 
English of the attributiye noun instead of a phrase more or less 
lengthy. The usage began in Middle English, and has been 
vigorously extended in present-day language. It is regularly 
employed in all kinds of new phrases, as when we speak of 
birthday congratidatimiSf Canada balsam, a motor garbage. 
Compound expressions are similarly applied, as loose leaf book 
manifactwrers, The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, a 
dog-in-the-manger policy. 

The attributive noun is not an isolated phenomenon in English. 
It belongs to the widespread tendency whereby a part of speech 
jumps its category. The dropping of distinctive endings made 
many nouns, for example, identical with the corresponding verbs; 
and, consequently, form presented no obstacle to the use of the 
one for the other. The interchange was also facilitated by the 
habit of indicating a word’s function or construction by its 
position in the sentenca This liberty became licence in tiiie 
Elizabethan age. ' Almost any part of speech,’ says E. A. Abbott, 
‘can be used as any other part of speechLater usage has been 
more restrained, but of the liberty advantage has been amply 
and profitably taken. The following are examples of nouns con¬ 
verted into verbs in recent times: ape, balloon, burUsque, cartoon, 
dai^etail, gas, laager, lampoon, loot, palaver, sky, tailor, telescope, 
tiptoe, tool', of verbs into nomis: build, fkdter, haul, shampoo, 
sip, sneer, sne^eae, splash, tinJde, trend ; of adjectives into verbs: 
grey, tidy. To efistinguish ^e double function, the pronunciation 
is sometimes varied, as a good red ord but to record' it ; an aged 
man but he ag(e)d rapidly. 

An extreme instance of this freedom appears in sentences 
transformed, for the nonce, into attributes, as when Dickens writes, 
*a little man with a puffy “Say-nothing-to-me-or-Fll-contradict- 
you ” sort of countenance ’; or into verbs, as in Browning’s lines. 

While, treading down rose and rannnonins. 

You ‘Tommy-make-room-for-your-uncle’ us. 

One might have expected that the tendency to simplify would 
lead English to abolish the strong conjugation with its numerous 
complications; but, apimrently, any bias towards uniformity has 
been counteracted by conservatism linked with the superiority 
which the strong verbs possess in clearness, brevity and ease of 
pronunciation. Weak forms have, indeed, been adopted, as er^med 
for crew, dimbed for domb, mdted for molten. On the other 

^ A Shakegpearian Orammar, Intcodootion ad init. uid 1290. 
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li»Qdy certain verbs, as dig and stieib, formerly weak, are i|ow 
strong. It was in the eighteenth c^ntuiy that dv^ prevailed over 
digged^ which is the only form found in Shak^peare, Ths 
AvJthmistd Version and MUton. Ihig and 8tv4^ are easier 
sounds than digged and etieked. Within the strong 
numerous changes have been mada In the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century, there was a general movement towards 
supplanting the form of the perfect participle by the form of the 
past indicative. Shakespeare used mistook for mistahm, drove 
for drive^i, wrote for written. Goldsmith and other eighteentif- 
century writers did the same; and, in their days, drcmk threatened 
to supersede drwnh. In present-day English, the original parti- 
dples have, as a rule, been restored, though stood has permanently 
displaced stonden. 

Other parts of speech have been regularised. One instance is 
the modeni distinction between wJw and which as relatives. In 
the Elizabethan age, these pronouns could refer indifferently to 
persons and things, a usage which lasted into the eighteenth 
century. In the first half of the preceding century, they had 
seemed likely to drive .out that ; but, in time, Uvxt recovered 
lost ground and even encroached upon the others. Steele {The 
Spectator, no. 78, cf. no. 80) ^ts forth the grievances of who and 
which in a petition to Mr Spectator— 

...your Xiietitionera, being in a forlorn and destitate condition, know not to 
whom we shoold apply onmelves for relief, because there is hardly any man 
alive who has not injured us. Nay, we speak it with sorrow, even you 
yourself, whom we should suspect of such a practice the last of sAl mankind, 
can hardly acquit yourself of having given ns some cause of complidnt. We 
are descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity and honour many 
years, till the jacksprat that supplanted us. 

Lftter ill the eighteenth century, who and whkh came again into 
fitvour; and the three relatives have since been advantageously 
employed to fulfil different functions. 

In Elisabethan English generally, a strange welter appears 
in the cases of pronouns—^nominative for accusative, accusative 
for nominative. Since then, order has been, for the most part, 
restored: nominative and accusative are, as a rule, correctly 
employed We have still, however, such expressions as ‘Who is 
that fort' But ‘It is me' is not frequent till the first,half of 
the eig^teentii century. Before that, ‘It is 1’ was general 
In Middle English^ the two methods of comparing adjectives— 
by inflection a^ hy periphrasis—^were employed indiscriminately. 
Later, the method was regularised; and Inflectional comparison 
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tecame restricted to monosyllables and to such disyllables as 
we addition does not make discordant Sixteenth-century writers 
supply examples of what we now (x>n8ider uncouth shai)es—efo- 
quenter^ virtmuser^ a/rtijickile»t, ^ceUmt^f/imumsestf lea/me^stj 
tedwmeBt, unwiUingest Sometimes, the pages of recent poets 
and prose-writers bristle with forms like daringeet, tvonderjidest, 
wreteheder. 

In Middle English and early modem English (for example, in 
Shakesi>eare and The Authorised Verdou), shall and unll, when 
^employed as auxiliaries, are not in conformity with present-day 
usage. This established itself in the seyenteenth century, but 
only in England. It never got a footing in the Scottish or the 
Irish dialect; and natives of Scotland and Ireland find It hard, if 
not impossible, to acquire the standard system with its intricate 
rales\ 

By the beginning of the modem English period, do was in 
regular use as an auxiliary; and it seemed as if the forms with do 
and did were to oust those without At first, no fixed principle 
guided the employment of do write, did write, for write, wroU. 
It might be euphony, or perspicuity, or metro, or caprice. Com- 
I)are the following: 

So they did eat, and were filled. * Mark, vlii, 8. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

Romans, xii, 15. 

It lifted up it head, and did addrese 

Itself to motion. Hamlet, i, 2,215 f. 

In the early seventeenth century, however, the language began to 
restrict do to certain special fonctions. ‘Does he write?’ came 
to take the place of ‘ Writes he ?’ ‘He did not write * the place of 
‘ He wrote not’ In affirmations, the custom arose of avoiding do 
except for emphasis, or in particular cases where the order of 
words requires it, as in ‘So quietly does he come,’ ‘Nor did he 
hesitate.’ But the indiscriminate use of unemphatic do did not 
readily vanish; and that gave point to Pope’s gibe in 1711, 

While expletiTOB their feeble aid do join. 

In his Dictionary (1755), Johnson brands unemphatic do ‘as a 
vicious mode of speech.’ A quarter of a century later, he writes 
(Lives qf the Poets), ‘The words do and did, which so much 
dej^rade in present estimation the line that admits them, were in 

* Oereld MoUoy’a book on the inbjeot hae as its sob-title *The Irish Diffioolty'; 
and J. kC. Barrie (WKm a Man*$ Single, chap, xnx) uses the mystery to poke ion at 
a fellow-Seot. 
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the time of Cowley little censured or avoided.’ In spite of Johnson, 
later poets have gladly availed themselves of do and d\d for pur¬ 
poses of metre. Till recent times, dout and dmth and dxtOi 
were not differentiated in use. In vain one searches the 1611 
edition of JVte Avihorised Version to find why doth appears in 
one place, ^eth in another. The nineteenth century made efoest, 
doeth, the verb of full meaning, dost, doth, the auxiliary. 

But, during the last three centuries, English has not merely 
been regularised and simplified It has also devised new gram¬ 
matical material to improve the old or replace the lost ' 

One of the most striking inventions is its, A clear and un¬ 
ambiguous possessive was required for neuters, in place of the old 
his and the stopgap it, both felt to be inconvenient The earliest 
known instance of its is in Florio’s Worlds of Wordes (1698), 
where part of the explanation of ^HmtaneamevUe is *for its 
owne sake.' Though in colloquial use before this date, the new 
pronoun found favour in literature very slowly. It does not 
occur in the 1611 edition of The Avihorised Version, A few 
examples appear in Shakespeare, but only in plays printed after 
his death, wl^e three are met with in Milton’s poetry and some 
in his prosa Its, however, was too useful to be ignored, and, by 
1660, liad won a place in the language. The idea that it was an 
upstart had disappeared l^fore the end of the century, and Dryden 
censured Ben Jonsou for writing in Ovitilim, 

Thong^h heaven should speak with all his wrath at once, 

remarking * Heaven is ill syntax with hh,' So quickly was the 
old usage forgotten. 

Our period has also established a new verbal—the gerund. 
This form originated in the use of nouns in 4ng preceded by the 
and followed by of. The preposition was frequently omitted, a con¬ 
struction which lasted till through the eighteenth century. Steele 
writes, ‘ a very great difference between the reading a prayer and 
a gazette’; Swift, *you owe the cultivating those many virtues’; 
and Ooldsmith, ‘the gaining two or three battles, or the taking 
half a score of towns.’ But the had also been dropped, as in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Deserve well at my hands by helping me ’; and this 
shorter form was desfkied to prevail. Though always retaining 
certain noun ftinctionji^ these -inp forms were considered to belong 
to verbs; and, by analogy, others were constructed which had not 
and could not have nOuiss correspond, as ‘ He boasts of kming 
ivm the game,’ ‘ He yme anppyed at being cmtradicted.* 
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In the syntax of the gerund, a genitiye case or a possessive 
pronoun must sometimes precede, as * we could prevent his knowing 
ii’ To express the same notion, a variant construction is * prevent 
him knowing,* found frequently in recent writers. This has been 
attacked as ungrammatical and illogical, but is defended on the 
ground of long descent and greater concreteness. 

A noticeable feature of the English verb is its wealth of tenses, 
whereby precise and accurate expression is given to many shades 
of meaning. Though our mode of tense formation by auxiliaries 
tbegan in Old English and was gradually extended in Middle 
English, it has been, for the most part, settled and developed in 
modem times. Forms like I am writing existed long ago; but 
it was well into the seventeenth century before the current 
distinction arose between I am writing^ the actual present, and 
I write, the present of general application or of habit. ‘Our 
friends all stay for you,’ in The Merchant of Venice, and, ‘ Behold, 
three men seek thee,’ in The Acta of the Apoattea, show the usual 
mode of expressing the actual present three centuries ago, while 
the- regular form today would be ore ataying and a/re aeeJdng, 
The double forms are also distinguished in the past and the future 
tenses. The corresponding passive forms in -ing were much later in 
origin than the active, and at first met with fierce opposition, in spite 
of their manifest convenience and freedom from ambiguity. Con- 
stmctions like ‘The house is being built’ and ‘Rabbits were being 
shot in the field ’ have not been traced further back than the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. These forms, however, were 
inevitable, since English makes a wider use of the passive voice 
than any other modern literary language. How untrammelled the 
English pa^ive is, may be seen in the fitct that, not content with 
a construction like ‘A book was given him,’ the language has 
devised ‘He was given a book.’ 

Two other constructions may be mentioned The genitive in - a 
must stand immediately before its governing noun or separated 
therefrom only by qualifiers. This produced the peculiar modem 
usage by which -a is detached from the word really governed, 
and attached to some group containing that wor<^ as ‘ The &ther- 
in-law’s gift,’ ‘The Duke of Oldenbuig’s dominions.’ The detach¬ 
ment has gone too frr in ‘ The man I saw yesterday’s attempt,’ 
where the relative clause is regarded as united with tram to make 
one compound word Another innovation, involving a minor 
change, is ‘ the split infinitive,’ when a word or phrase is inserted 
betw^n the to and the ver)^ i)art of the infinitive. Though 

A 

x. t. XIV. OH. XV. 29 
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existing in MiddOle English, this construction seems to huTe 
become most common in the second half of the nineteenth 
cental^*. It has been defended on the plea of occasional superiority 
in clearness and emphasis. Purists, however, have energetically 
denounced it and soihetimes branded its presence as a sign of 
stylistic depravity. And certainly many examples are extremely 
ugly and in very bad taste. 

The extent to which English grammar has been simplified, 
has tempted some to speculate whether it could not be simplified 
still further. They have suggested that we might dispense with * 
these and those ; and might drop s in the third person of the 
present tense. Others demand the evolution of fresh material— 
new pronouns of the third person for indirect speech, and a new 
pronoun, of singular number and common gender, to refer to 
everyone, eaoh, in order to avoid the inconvenience of ‘ Everyone 
did what they could’ or ‘Each did his or her best’ 

* 

Vocabidary 

During the last three centuries, the vocabulary of English has 
displayed the characteristic marks of a living tongue—^words have 
become obsolete, words have altered in meaning, words have been 
created. In addition, many words have been borrowed, and the 
borrowing has been world-wide. 

It is sometimes hard to determine if a word is really obsolete, 
for it may linger in obscurity and then suddenly emerge. To 
thieve, found in Old English, then for long unrecorded, reappears 
in the seventeenth century. Through their occuri'ence in the 
Prayer Booh, in the Bible, and in Shakespeare’s plays, many 
expresrions, though disused in ordinary speech and writing, have 
remained in knowledge and can hardly be termed obsolete. Again, 
tlie romantic revival restored old words to literature, some of which 
have returned into general use. To this class belong words like 
dight, nearly lost in the eighteenth century but revived in the 
nineteenth; eljish ; hne, archaic about 1600, afterwards reintro¬ 
duced as a poetic synonym for colour; to jeopard ; to smordder ; 
soo^ast, brought ba(^ by Sir Walter Scott 

Some words nwturidly fell out of use with the objects they 
denoted, as &Nmd (fiddle), spowtom (half-pike). Bat> in many 
cases, the exact Irea^ for disuse is obscure. It may to avoid 
ambiguity mr to pb|^n gre^r vividness, the feeling that a word 
is played out for ifovelty. The following 
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are examples of words obsolete in the standard language since 
Shakespeare’s time: ctcdtey hisson, hricfUe, cypress (gauze), end 
(gather in harvest), gent (graceful), grin (a snare), hent, makesporty 
neeze, neshy pmk (small), rear (half-cooked), terrestrumsy imeath. 
Other words may be regarded as archaic, ^employed to impart an 
antique flavour to speech or writing, as an (if), anon, ojstonied, 
hewray, certes, coU (uproar), ear (to plough), dd, feai (adroit), 
glister, gohhet, lajza/r, lea>sing (falsehood), leman, murrey, nim, 
peradvenhire, sennight, sooth, targe, thole, thrciU, throughly, vails 
(perquisites), yore. 

When we meet an obsolete word, its strangeness puts us on our 
guard : not so a word which, while still in common use, has under¬ 
gone a change of meaning. Its familiar appearance lulls the mind 
into accepting it at its most familiar value, while, in reality, its 
meaning is quite different. - Shakespeare’s * Security is mortals' 
chiefest enemy,’ the Biblical injunction to the receivers of the 
talents ^Occupy till I come,’ the petition in the Prayer Booh 
‘that they may truly and indifferently minister justice,’ must 
frequently be misunderstood. Some thinking is required to dis¬ 
cover the precise meaning of Swift’s ‘whole pack of dismals 
coming to you with their black equipage,’ while Goldsmith’s ‘ loud 
laugh that spoke the vacant mind ’ is often so quoted as to betray 
misapprehension of what he meant by vaeant. 

In some of the numerous words which have altered in meaning 
during the last three centuries the change is slight, in others it is 
very great, in all the result is a real addition to the capacity of 
the language. When a name is required for a new mechanical in¬ 
vention, for a new idea, for a disturbance in the body politic, instead 
of coining a word, we may employ an old word with a new* sense. 
The application of mule in spinning, of train in railways, of 
negative in photography, exemplifies how inventions divert words 
into new channels. Sometimes, as in the case of train, the 
new channel comes to be one of the most important Nine¬ 
teenth-century politics gave new meanings to conservative, 
unionist, libered, radiced, as seventeenth-century troubles did 
to puritan, roumdhead, cmalier, covenanter. The new use may 
originate in the desire for a fresh and vivid designation, whidi 
at first may be dubbed slang, as guinea-pig (a paid director), go 
hcMheaded (to stake all and disregard consequences), bladMrd 
(negro), garret (head). The fiswjt that presently now means * by and 
by' testifies to the univeimlity of procrastination. Conceited no 
longer signifies full of imagination, full of judgment, but suggests 

29—2 
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thinking too highly of oneself since one’s estimate of oneself 
inclines to be too high. Cmmre acquired its notion of fault-finding 
because we are apt to be hsu*s^ in judging others. Words may 
change for the better, or for the worse; may be widened in sense 
or narrowed. Poliiic^n, nowadays, does not necessarily connote 
scheming, nor does emidation, as formerly, convey the bad meaning 
of envy, malicious rivalry. Clever^ in the eighteenth century, was, 
according to Dr Johnson, *a low word scarcely ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation; and applied to anting a man likes, 
without any settled meaning.’ On the other hand, officMus has 
dropped its former good sense of obliging; disgust has taken 
tbe notion of loathing; and blooming^ because employed as a 
euphemism, now bears the sinister meaning it was intended to 
gloss over. Romantic writers elevated the meaning of hard and 
mimirelj narrowing, also, the latter, which is no longer applied to 
buffoons and jugglers. Science has been severely restricted in 
its most commqmuse, while, except in dialect or as an archaism, 
meat has ceased to mean food in general Figurative usage is 
frequently the startiug point of a permanent change in sense. 
Cop^r may designate something made of the material, as a coin 
or a vessel; and then, when another material is substituted, the 
previous name may remain. We now apply copper to coins of 
bronze and vessels of iron, just as we call one article a shoehorn 
though made of silver, and another a fire-iron though made of 
brass. Association of ideas plays a great part in transferring 
names. An example of this is the application of bluestocking to 
Barebone’s parliament in the seventeenth century, and to a group 
of learned ladies in the eighteenth I An invention, a production, 
a practice, may take its name from the originator, from the 
place of origin, or from some place or person connected with it. 
This, in recent times, ha# added an extremely varied number of 
woids to English; as to boycott^ to burke, to shanghai, pinchbeck, 
mackintosh, gamp, glengarry, c%eMerjiM,scrmy, cardigan, Joseph, 
ulster, tcellingtons, snider, shrapnd, gatling, negus, samdwick, 
ghhlivet, ckeddar, gage (in greengage), mocha, strathspey, hansom, 
brougham, limerick, guy, mohoek Others of this type belong, in 
part, to the secrion on derivation, since they have been prepared 
for use by the addition of formal endings; as bosweUise, bowd- 
Urise, grangcrtse, macadamise, dxd^mwm, grwndyism, malaprop- 
ism, spoonerism, Jabicm, promisteam, peeler. When 

we employ burke te nim st^e a rumour or an enquiiy, we really 

■■ mu, Vjpl *1, pp. 844>r4li.; 
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make one word do the work of several, is. * to stifle a nimour as 
Bnrke stifled his victims.’ One recent example of this shortening 
is toireUsa, to indicate Marconi’s system of telegraphy. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, tdegrdphy was applied to transmitting 
messages by moving arms attached to posts* When electricity was 
employed, the term was electric telegraphy ; but, as this method 
predominated, it monopolised the word telegraphy, and electric 
was dropped. Marconi’s system received the name wirelcsa 
telegraphy, and then the a^ective alone came to designate the 
whole. 

The two chief methods of word-making—-composition and deriva¬ 
tion—are extensively employed in modem English. Composition 
is very prominent in Old English, especially in poetry. Later 
English gave up certain of the old methods of compounding. This 
surrender has frequently been exaggerated, and the assertion has 
more than once been made that English is, in consequence, weakened 
as a language. But, since English achieves by other means the 
primary end and aim of language—communication be||veen man 
and man—^why should it be termed enfeebled? Instead of com- 
X)oimding, English often prefers to make a noun do the work of an 
ac^ective or a verb, or it borrows from other tongues. And who 
shall say that English has done wrong in choosing loans like disciple 
and impenetrable rather than coinages like learning-Jmight and 
undriveihrimghsome’i English seems to feel that a word need 
not always consciously define or describe what it stands for. It is 
sufficient if the word designates. But modem English has kept 
a rich store of compounds and possesses the power to coin more. 
True, our poetiy no longer teems with the formations found in 
Beowvlf. But the practice of compounding is proved from such 
examples as Milton’s vermeil-tiw^red, manydwinUing) Gray’s 
fecUher-cinclured, incense-hreathing', Keats’s sybUe-eadenced\ 
BheXLey^passiwit-winged) gloomy-gladed] Swinburne's 

mn-forgotten\ Arnold’s ray-crowned\ Browning's dew-pearled. 
Nor is it only the poets that employ this device. All strata of the 
language—fi^m slang to poetic prose—^possess compounds. They 
crowd our larger dictionaries in battalions, many of quite recent 
origin, whUe they swarm in newspapers and magazines, clamouring 
for recognition as valuable additions to the vocabulaiy. And, 
besides using native material, English appropriates foreign words 
and stem% which it links together, sometimes in arbitrary fashion, 
to produce shapes, often hybrids, ‘that would have m£^e Quin¬ 
tilian stare and gasp.’ A few instances of these are aerodrome, 
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autocar, hihUomama, bcarometer, cydoityle, hydroplcmc, joeo- 
aeriom, haleidoscope, mcgodommda, neo-catholic, neoli^ie, 
ornithorhyncus, pandemmdum, panorama, phantasmagoria, 
photograph, pictograph, psmdo-Gothic, qmm-war, somnam- 
hulist, stereoscope, td^hone, zincograph, zoology. Many words 
of tiiis type have been coined to supply the needs of inventors 
and men of science. English^ as a rule, chooses this method 
of making a scientific terminology in preference to employing 
native terms with their .intimate associationa Greek and, in a 
less degree, Latin are the chief sources ^ 

The following compounds, all modem, exemplify various modes 
of coining from native materials: Mng-emperor, hero-worship, 
mad-doctor, teowup, bushranger, catspaw, chthesbrtidi, haUot-box, 
haxshwoodsmom, sponge-cake, jackass, tomcat, tomfoolery, ^[>oke8- 
womom, sportsman, easy-chair, yellowback, dreadnought, holdcdt, 
Jmownothing, makeweight, sMnflint, spoilsport, outvoter, over¬ 
mantel, to outclass, to overdevelop, to cateharden, to copperbottom, 
to roughgmnd, duty-free, colour-blind, absent-minded^ one-ideaed, 
one-l^ged, one-roomed, round-faced, great-coated, bounty-fed, 
jerry-built, sect-home, seorwashed, t^if-governing, sdf-centred, 
highfloum, cold-drawn, fresh-run, calf-bound, chance-sown. 

In forming derivatives, many of the Old English prefixes and 
suffixes are no longer employed. To compensate for this, unlimited 
use is made of foreign prefixes and suffixea 

The native prefixes most frequent in modem formations are 
be-, mis-, un- (reversal of action), un- (negative), as in bespangle, 
bedevil', misapprehmd,misconduct,mi^spdl', unlimber,unpatriotic. 
The number of un- words, in both senses, is enormous. The Old 
English suffixes -ster, -dam, -en, -ling, -some, are still employed, 
though not extensively, to make new words; as tipster, boredom, 
fredien, tighten, princeling, adventuresome. On the other hand, 
-erf, -er, -Jkd (for nouns and adjectives), -ing, -ish, -less, -hj (for 
adjectives and adverbs), -ness, -ship, -y, are freely and widely 

^ Thu appears 'when we examine the oomponnds of uU- and tetra-. ‘ Down to the 
last years of the 18th eentary,’ says Sir James A. H. Murray,' the only ule- words 
were Tbubsco^s and two derivativefa; then, in 1794-5 came Tai^OBATH, with two 
derivatites; but now, with teU^athy, telephone, telephotography, and the like, the tele- 
words have grown from Dr Johnson's 2 to 130, and fill 16 oolumns—an example of 
how Boien^Q dUcoveiry and invention have enlarged the existing vooabnlary. The 
•words in Utm- are ewen more namerons ^250, besides chemieal terms innumerable) 
and oceupy 19 nolumns.’ Kioe mtra- words are found before 1600, twenty-one more 
appear between 1600 and i^^OO, ha all the rest the nineteenth century is responsible. 
{The bxforA Englieh 

‘ TMs type (adjeoti!i%>iir |ion]i-f-ecQ is vary prevalent in present-day English. 
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suffixed) as Udmtedf sdf-wlowred, skater, toboggcmer, hooo^d, 
cur^ful, ayding, hommg, haddish, miMshjJmgerless, tidde^, yeanr^, 
suavely, aloqfness, nothingness, cham^^^mship, slamgy, Jidgety. 
The foreign prefixes and suffixes come from Latin, Greek and 
French. They are not added merely to stems from their own 
language, but, without restriction, they combine with stems from 
anywhere to make new English words. The following exemplify 

(1) the commonest foreign prefixes; (2) the commonest foreign 
suffixes—(1) ante-cJmpel, amtedUuvian, anti-macassa/r, cmti-Da/r- 
wmicm, M-weeMy, hi-miUionaire, mrmmamhient, ds-Elizahethan, 
co-education, counter-attraction, cownter-dochinse, decentralise, 
disarrange, didbeli^, enslave, ex-Prime-Minister, ex-official, extra¬ 
mural, international, intertwine, non-intervmtimi, pre-arrange, 
post-glacial, postgraduate, pro-tariffi-r^orm, recount^, re-afforest, 
semi-detached, suhmaHne, sub-kingdom, super-heat, vUra-radical', 

(2) clubbable, troAxable, blockade, orangeade, breakage, approved, 
prudential, Johnsemioma, nitrate, veuxinate, add/ressee, audioneer, 
Carlylese, leatherette, Frenchification, beautification, speechijy, 
Addisonian Byronic, butterine, jingoism, toadyism, positivid, 
Jacobite, pre-Raphaelite, hypnotise, oxidise, streamlet, booklet, 
bereavement, oddments. 

Of minor modes of word-production active during the last 
three centuries, the first to be noticed consists in change of accent. 
One word thus becomes two, difiering in sound and sense, and, at 
times, in spelling; as conjure', conjure', hu'man, humand',^ udbam, 
urband. A second mode is shortening—part of the habit common 
in English and frequently assailed by purists. Swift struggled for 
years against mob, sxi abbreviation of mobile rndgns', but in vain. 
Md} has proved a valuable addition to the vocabidary. Abbrevia¬ 
tions are not additions unless the shortened form differs, mpre or 
less, in meaning from the original, or, while retaining the meaning, 
is applicable under different circumstances. Sometimes it is the 
last part of the word that remains, as has from omnibus, wig from 
periwig, cute finm acute, van from cavavan. More frequently it is 
the first part that remains, as cab from cabriolet, cad from cadet, 
Miss from Mistress, navvy from navigator, rake from rake-hdl, 
tar (a sailor), from tarpaulin, tick (creffit), from ticket. Port (the 
wine), from Oporto, has lost both head and tail. Another mode has 
been termed ‘back-formation.’ Hie word burglar, for, example, 
was regarded as containing the suffix seen in lia/r', and, by a piece 

1 Re- has been employed vith speoial frequency since about 1860. The number of 
forms made with it is * practically infinite,* says The Oxford Englieh Dictionary. 
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of fisdse logic, it was assumed that^ as Uar presupposes to Uet so 
Imrglar presupposes to burgle^ Similarly to sidle was made from 
siddingt taken for a participle. Other modem back-formations are 
to idioT (bumX from <dumsoal\ to frivol fcoxafrivolom; to proce^ 
from procession \ to roughride from roughrider\ to spring deem 
from spriiig deaning; to stoke from sU)her\ to subedit from sub¬ 
editor’, to subk from sulhf', to swindle from swindler', to tightkice 
from tigJUlming or UghMaoed, 

Finally, we may note, words which seem to hare ‘sprung up’— 
instances, in feet, of ‘root-creation.’ For the most part, they are 
words originating in onomatopoeia, the principle underlying the 
poet’s music, in Tennyson: 

The moan of dores in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring' of innumerable bees, 

as well as more obtrusirely in Browning: 

Bang-AJohang-nehang goes the drum, tootle-ie-tootle the fife. 

The term onomiCtopoeia has been widened to include words which, 
while not precisely imitating the somid, yet commend themselres 
to the ear as symtelic suggestions to the mind of the sound’s effect. 
Such words continually arise. To ridicule ‘swell’ modes of utter¬ 
ance, Jordi-da originated about 1883; pom-pom was a soldier’s 
invention in 1899, during the South African war; ping-pong 
appeared with the game in 1900, ping itself (for the ring of rifle 
bullets) being then some fifty years old. A few similar modem 
creations are boo, fiwz, Jlurry, fribble, fuss, kubble-bvbble, hurdy- 
gurdy, kittiimlee, miaow, miminy-piminy, puff-p^ff, ralatat, 
snigger, sniffling, splutter, splodge 

When a new term is required, rather than coin a word or 
burden an old one with a fresh meaning, English often borrows. 
The earliest known English contains loans; and, in modem times, 
borrowing has been extensively practised—so extensively, indeed, 
that, in recent dictionaries, only about one-fifth, or, at most, one- 
fourth, of the words can claim to be native. This, of course, is no 
tMt of thmr use; for, while scientific works, especially on chemistry, 
may be written in, perhaps, equal parts, foreign and native, the 
percents^ of native words in works of literature may rise to 85 
or 90, o^ even more. Taking, however, the vocabulary as it stands 
in a dictimiary; we’wre justified in calling it much more composite 
than it ever was before. But, whatever be the elements composing 
our vocabttfeiy^ tlm mede in which they are employed is purely 
English, For^gn w^rflb cease to treaty as aliens: tiiey 
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are naturalised and become subject *to all the duties and liabilities 

of English words.’ . m a* 

In the seventeenth century, as is shown by writers^ like Sir 

Thomas Browne, there was a continual influx of Latin words^ 
many of which, however, failed to establish themselv^ in the 
language. French influence, after 1660, checked Ijatin borrowing. 
This age was also a time of sifting of the vocabulary. A large 
number of words, chiefly Latin, borrowed since the renascence, 
did not survive the end of the seventeenth century, and most of 
the survivors are still with us. Borrowing from Latin and French 
has gone on to the present day. The war of 1914, like other wars, 
seems likely to add to our stock. Cowniwwpie has secured a firm 
foothold in our newspapers not only for French official communica¬ 
tions but, also, for British, German and Russian, and even South 
African. From French and from other languages of Europe we 
have borrowed words of commerce, of seafe-ring, of science, of art, 
of literature, of social life. War, exploration, trading, colonising 
and travelling have brought us words from America, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and the islands of the sea, while the CJeltic tongues at 
home have added to the store. It is sometimes ♦difficult to know 
the immediate source of a loan. A word may come to us from 
French, or it may be taken from Latin though it mimics the French 
mode. Words from distant lands may, for example, reach us 
through Italian or Spanish, through French or Dutch. English 
has received from French the Arabic houri, mwMretf sofa and 
zero', the Turkish odalisque and kiosJc', the Russian ukase', the 
Mexican jalap and ocelot. From the Dutch came the Malay 
coekMoo', from the Portuguese the Persian sepoy and the East 
Indian teak', from Spanish the Peruvian puma. Italian handed 
on the Persian bazaar \ an Indian vernacular gave us the Persian 
shawl Gaelic words like cairn, ingle, sporran entered English 
from the Scottish dialect Many classical Greek words have 
been transmitted by Ijatin or have assumed a Ijatin shape, as 
al/m/osphere, chrysalis, geology, monad, nau^a, oasts, ociopue, 
phaee, phenomenon, phoned, phosphorus, siphon, sporadic, 

thesaurus. i. 

During the last three centuries, the sources from which English 

has borrowed most freely have been French, Latin, Greek and, to 
a less extent, Italian. The loans are of great variety, whi^ in 
a fragmentary way, appears in the following lists. From Latin we 
have such words as arena, axis, baciUus, caotus, circus, de^U^, 
deviate^ eaeert, facsimile, farrago, forimlom, hallueinollon, 
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inc(mde6c«td^ incipientj indigen(m8t mdvigefjoice,jwni^n,lair^ 
maasimumy rninimvm, molluscay neXnday noxious^ nuelemy (M/mACy 
odiwny omnivorouSy (meouSy otiosCy pary pendtdumy permeate, 
prednde, pmrile, qtiadruped, quota, ratio, reluctant, ainecur^e, 
epontaneous, tact, tamdem, tefrr^e, uUerior, vertigo, veto, viaduct; 

Greek, autonomy, eUcoplwnous, eczema, euphemism, exegesis, 
heterodox, idiomatic, hinetic, hudos, imteoroJagy, monotony, nous, 
orthodox, ostracise, panoply, semantic, tonic, zymotic ; from 
French, avadamche, badinage, bagatelle, barraeJes, bivouac, bronze, 
buccaneer, burlesque, chauffeur, chicane, cockade, cutlet, ddboudi, 
decamp, dragoon, echdon, embarrass, facade, gala, glacier, 
hangar, isolation, lampoon, levee, moraine, mystify, naXve, ogre, 
obeygen, paradmte, parasol, parade, parvenu, picnic, piston, 
prude, quadrille, ration, ricochet, rou4, rouge (cosmetic), routine, 
sash (of window), s4cmee, solidarity, sobriquet, souffle, souvenir, 
Uxbleau, terrorism, troumeau, vaudeville, zouave; from Italian, 
balcony, bravura, crescendo, dado, dilettante, extravaganza, 
granite, grotto, incognito, influenza, lava, martello, oboe, opera, 
pianoforte, c^uartet, regatta, semolina, sirocco, solo, sonata, 
soprano, terracotta, ultramarine. From the other European 
tongues, the loans are for fewer though still important The 
following exemplify what we owe to Dutch— commodore, easd, 
gas, Hottentot, hustle, kink, maulstick, morass, ogle, roster, skate 
(on ice), fketdi, doop, smack (ship), splice, taffrail, tattoo (of drum), 
trigger, yackt; to South African Dutch— commxmdcer, kraal, 
laager, spoor, sgambok, trek, vddt; to Spanish— castanct, cigar, 
fotiUa, garrotte, guerrilla, junto, quadroon, regalia (cigar), 
sambo, sierra, siesta ; to Portuguese— cdbatross, cobra, dodo, emu, 
joss, pedarer, verandah, zebra; to (acmm\-~-fddspar, gneiss, 
kriegapid, lager, vnongd-wurzd, poodle, plunder, quartz, swindler, 
waltz, Zeitgeist, zinc; to Russian— drosky, knout, mammoth, 
semoverr, steppe; to Hungarian— shedeo, tokay (wine); to Polish— 
mazurka; to Icelandic-—to Swedish— doyd; to Norwegian 
— iwrd, ski; to Welsh— cromlech, eisteddfod ; to Gaelic— clay¬ 
more, ptarmigan, pnbrock; to Irish— banshee, Fenian, shiMdagh, 
Tory ; to Breton—me»Am 

When we come to Asia, we naturally find that our vocabulary 
has borrowed larg&fy from the Indian languages— chintz, cooUe, 
juggemmt, jui^te, j^ae, khaM, hot, pyjamas, pundit, raj, 
shampoo, sd^ drdar, Ihug, tomtom, zenana. We have from 
Perrimi— iKtkaheedk^^durbar; from Turkish— effendi, Jackal, 
kismet, podia; frw Arabic— ameer, emir, fdhth,* harem. 
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simoom, za/r€ba\ from Malay— eompownd (en¬ 
closure), ffuttap&rcha, tr^fxmg, upm\ from Japanese-^mrwsfet/Sta; 
from Javanese— bantam \ from Chinese— hohea, Jcotow, pekoe, 
sowAong, tea. WiUi few exceptions, of which kosher may be one, 
words of Hebrew origin in common English use have come through 
other tongues. 

American languages have given us moccasin, musquash, skunh, 
squaw, tapir, toboggan, tomahawk, totem, wigwam ’, African— 
tAimpawzee, gnu, morocco, quagga’, Australasian and Polynesian 
— atoU, boomerang, dingo, ka/ngaroo, taboo, taUoo (skin-marking). 

Many of these loans have interesting associations. The Poly¬ 
nesian tattoo was first made known to Englishmen in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century by captain Cook; the German 
plunder reminds us of the devastating Thirty Years* war and of 
prince Rupert’s marauders in England during the civil war; 
words like eas^ and sketch, smash and yacht recall the painters 
and the sailom of Holland, as terracotta and ultramarine, opera 
and sopramo recall the artists and singers of Italy. Tomahawk 
goes back to the early English settlements«near the Red Indians; 
terrorism, first recorded in English in 1795, is an offspring of the 
French ‘Reign of Terror,’ 1793—4; and the Spanish guerrilla, in 
a despatch of Wellington (1809), is a legacy from the Peninsular 
war. But these few instances must suffice. 

The readiness with which English borrows from foreign tongues 
or builds words out of foreign materials, explains the existence of 
such pairs as mind, menial ; mouth, oral; spring, vern(d ; moon, 
lunar ; son, JUial ; man, human ; coed, carbonic ; mi^, laeteal ; 
where the noun is native, the adjective foreign. This is sometimes 
termed a defect, on the ground that the words, while connected 
in sense, are not outwardly linked by form. Custom, however, 
obviates any disadvantage the defect may have. Besides, in many 
cases, native ad[jective8 exist by the side of the foreign, as manly, 
humam ; fatherly, paternal ; watery, aqueous ; kingly, royal. 
Similar pairs of nouns are greatiwss, maqnituds ; length, longitude; 
height, altitude. By means of the double forms, we express 
differences of meaning, or vary the phraseology according to 
circumstances. This advantage will naturally have little weight 
with those who wish foreign words expelled, whether useful or 
not, who, like WUliam Barnes, advocate dmvsterhood, folkdom, 
foOewain, pushwainling, midchewsome for crUicism, democrasy, 
onwibus, percmdyulaUyr, ruminating. 

Barnes represents the extreme views of the supporters of the 
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native element in English against ike foreign. This opposition is, 
in part, associated with the alternation in style which has been 
manifest, most noticeably in the domain of prose, daring the last 
three (^nturies—the recorrent movement between the plain, 
unadorned style and the rhetorical, ornate styla Each form has 
ebbed and flowed: neither, however, has existed absolutely alona 
Each is exposed to its own danger: the plain may degenerate into 
the bald or the vulgar, the ornate into the extravagant or the 
gaudy. 

Among the Elizabethans, Lyly and Sidney had endeavoured to 
beautify prosa In the first half of the seventeenth century, we 
meet with various devices to enrich literary style, exemplified by 
the * conceits’ of Donne, Crashaw and other metaphysical poets, 
and, in prose, by the antitheses and tropes of Bacon, the quaintness 
of Burton and Fuller, the ornate splendour of Taylor, Milton and 
Browne. But the average reader found it difficult to comprehend 
their strange—gotten highly Latinised—vocabulary, their involved 
sentences, their far-fetched allusions, their bold figures; and after 
the restoration arose the cry for a plainer, clearer style \ A longing 
for an academy on the French model was several times expressed. 
In 1664, the Boyal Society appointed a committee to improve the 
English language, but nothing resulted. One of the members of 
the committee was John Dryden, who had already {Rival-Ladies, 
dedication) lamented 

that, espeaking ao noble a language as we do, we have not a more certain 
measure of it as they have in France, where they have an Academy, enacted 
for the puriM>8e. 

Dryden, however, was destined to take the lead in adapting the 
convereAtional English of the age to be a suitable medium for the 
vari^ aims of prose; and this simpler style he also introduced into 
poetry. HiaMssap of DrmnaMdkPoesie (1668) is written in straight¬ 
forward conversational English, and may be regarded, indirectly at 
l^t, as a manifesto of the new prose. A direct manifesto had 
recently appeared in The History of the Royal Society, by Thomas 
Sprat There he condemns Hhis vicious abundance of phrase, this 
trick of metaj^ors, this volubility of tongue, which makes so great 
a noise in the world.’ He points out that the Boyal Society had 
vigorously allied the only remedy for this extravagance; 

and that has been acpastsat rssolnfion to reject all amplifioafion, digresdons, 
vod swellings of to ratoint back to the primitive parity a^ ^ortness, 

when men driivm*^ ahnost in an eqn^ number of words. 

f •' *' Seel' aito, ,ifoL vxn, ehap. xn/ ■ . * 
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Hiey hate exacted from all thdr members a close, naked, natnral iray of 
speaking*, positive egressions, clear senses, a native eatiness, bringing: all 
things as near the mathematical plainness as they can, and preferring the 
language of artisans, countrymen and merchants before that of wits and 
scholars. 

However plausible the Society’s preference might seem, however 
admirably the vernacular was handled by Bunyan and Defoe, as 
later by Cobbett, however effective was Locke’s plain bluntness, 
the unmeasured use of the language of the common people nearly 
destroyed literary English at the end of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth. The language of the average 
man abounds in colloquial elisions and abbreviations, in careless 
constructions, in familiar catchwords and slang. These were in¬ 
dulged in by L’Estrange and other writers of periodicals and 
controversial pamphlets. Swifts, Addison and Steele, on the olber 
hand, sought to restore the purity of the language. In The, Tatter 
(no. 230), Swift censures elisions like can't do*t for cannot do it, 
the pronunciation of absolves instead of absolveth, and shortenings 
like phizz, mob, rep. He pillories banter^ bamboode, cmmtry pwf, 
kidneyf adding ' I have done my utmost for some years past to stop 
the progress of mob and banter j but have been plainly bore down 
by numbers.’ 

Accordingly, he appeals to Isaac Bickerstaff to make use of his 

authority as censor, and by an annual Index Expurgatorius expunge all 
words and phrases that are offensive to good sense, and condemn those 
barbarous mutilations of vowels and syllables. 

The Spectator (nos. 135, 147, 165) took up the theme of abbrevia¬ 
tions of syllables and inroads of foreign words. In the first of 
these papers, Addison desiderates 'something like an Academy, 
that by the best authorities and rules drawn from the analogy of 
languages shall settle all controversies between grammar and 
idiom.’ 

The Sp^tator continued, for several generations, to be the 
general pattern for prose. Johnson reminds us of this when he 
says, * Whoever wishes to attain an English style, fiimiliar but not 
coarae, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.’ 

Occasionally, however, the model was diverged from; and style 
degenerated. Then, dignity was restored to prose, in different 
way^ by Johnson, with his Latinised diction, his antitheses, his 
balanced structure; by Gibbon, with his periphrases and his rolling 
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periods; hy Burke, with his eloquent <K>piousness and his glowing 
imi^eiy. 

With the romantic revival came a vital change. Eighteenth- 
century poets, in their efforts to distinguish the language of poetry 
from the language of prose, had elaborated a conventional diction. 
The romantic poets eagerly sought to supersede this convention by 
vivid, appropriate words. To obtain these, they often ransacked 
the older treasures of the language. Prose, also, was influenced by 
the romantic movement, though more slowly; and, to a certain 
extent, was freed from artificiality and formality of diction. In the 
early nineteenth century, Southey is an instance of the perfection- 
attainable in the simple style. Since then, there have been several 
movements away from the standard styl^ some of them towards 
elaborate, gorgeous, rhythmical prose. The earliest movement 
took various directions in De Quincey, Landor, Macaulay and 
Carlyle. About the middle of the centuiy, contemporary with the 
word-painting mvd music of Ruskin’s prose and the simple beauty 
of Newman’s, many writers showed a tendency towards a slipshod 
colloquialism. The reaction that followed—^the effects of which are 
not yet exhausted—is seen in the striving after the refinements of 
style associated with the names of Rossetti and Swinburne in verse, 
and of Pater and Stevenson in prose. 

Several of the suggestions to establish a censorship of English 
have been mentioned. But the greatest effort was Swift's Proposal 
for cmrecting, improving and ascertaining the English Tongue 
(1712), in a letter to the earl of Oxford, then lord high treasurer. 
After repeating and amplifying his views in The TaU&r, Swift 
asks Oxford to appoint a society with authority to remove defects 
in the grammar of English and gross improprieties, however well 
sanctioned by usage. Many words should be expelled, many more 
should be corrected, perhaps not a few should be restored. But 
the kernel of his proposal is 

that some method should be tfaouirht on for ascertaining and fixing our 
languacfe for erer, after such alterations are made in it as shall be thonght 
reqaitite. For 1 am of opinion, that it is better a language dionld not be 
wholly perfect, than that it should be perpetually changing. 

He does not, however, mean that the vocabulary is not to be 
increased 

Provided ftmt no word, wMch a sodety shall give a sanetion to, be afteiv 
wards antiquated ahi exploded, they may have liberty to receive whatever 
new (mes they dhall for. 

, I ' i ‘ ' "‘i 

This ^petty a» Br Jdhe^n terms it^ had some effect, for 
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Oxford nominated several persons, but the death of queen Anne 
stopped the scheme. 

One of Johnson’s aims in compiling his Dictiona/ry was to fix 
the English language; but, in the preface, he confessed he had been 
too sanguine. 

We laugh at the elixir that promises to prolong life to a thousand years; 
and with equal justice may the lexicographer be derided, who... shall imagine 
that his dictionary can embalm his language, and secure it from corruption 
and decay, that it is in his power to change sublunary nature, or clear the 
world at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 

With this hox)e, however, academies have been instituted, to guard the 
avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse invaders; but 
their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; sounds are too volatiile 
and subtile for legal restraints; to enchain syllables, and to lash the winds, 
are equally the undertakings of pride, imwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength. 

He hopes the spirit of English' liberty will hinder or destroy an 
academy, but individual effort should seek to keep English from 
degenerating: *we have long preserved our constitution, let us 
make some struggles for our language.’ 

Johnson’s fear of degeneration has not yet been justified. And, 
when we survey what English has done in the past, when we see 
its capacity today both as an instrument of clear and exact com¬ 
munication and as a means of artistic literary expression, we may 
be confident that, instead of degenerating, it will continue to 
advance, and to increase in strength, copiousness and flexibility. 



It seemed to us not inappropriate to conclude the final volume 
of The Cambridge History of English lAteraMrt with a summary 
of the progress and development of the English language during 
the three centuries which have passed away since the d^th 
of its greatest master. To his name we would fain offer this 
wori: as a tribute of reverence and recognition. Whether the 
year of the tercentenary of his death will close before the country 
in which he took pride, and its sisterlands, have completed 
the sacrifice offered by them neither with a light heart nor for 
ignoble ends, is hidden from our eyes; but, alike in war and in 
peace, the creations of his genius form part of the inheritance of 
which it behoves our nation and our empire to remain worthy. 

The English language, since the death of Shakespeare—an event 
almost coincident with the beginnings of Britain beyond the seas— 
has been employed in many offices besides serving as the vehicle 
of our literature; and English literature has fulfilled other purposes 
besides that of being simply a part of our national life. Indeed, 
no observation is more trite than the warning often addressed to 
students of a national literature to abstain from seeking in the 
litetary productions of any particular period, or even in the leading 
idnas and influences to be traced in them, a reflection or refrac¬ 
tion of the experiences of contemporary national history. Some 
liesponse of the kind the mirror will never altogether refiise; but 
its strength and distinctness will vary indefinitely; at times, they 
will be faint; at othen^ marred or invaded by counten^ting or 
independent forcea Of these, as the history of English literature 
alone, froni its eadltst stages to the present, wonld suffice to show, 
the ntcwt importanife is that of individual genius, which defies condi¬ 
tions of time and ehould it be forgotten that literature 

is an art, and tbat^^fi^ mid her fellow a(denee,.riiough they have 



often been the servants of kings, or of communities of divers kinds, 
are, of their nature, freeborn, and do not owe obedience to any 
laws save their own. The relations between ethical and aesthetical 
standards are not the less real and vital; but they have no title 
to be considered identical 

The harmless method of former generations—^which was wont 
to tack on chapters treating particular periods in the history of 
literature (as in those of religion, commerce, education and so 
forth) to the political history of the same divisions of time—will, 
therefore, no longer meet the demands of the present age of study 
and research. And equally unsatisfiictory—any brilliant attempts 
to carry it out notwithstanding—^is the other more seductive 
method of simply treating the course of a nation’s literary history 
as an organic part of its political and social experiences, which 
accompanies their movement from stage to stage, as though it 
were a resultant of the same 'causes and subject to the same 
curves of progress or reaction. 

The difficulties of the task undertaken in attempting to con¬ 
struct a consecutive narrative of the growth through many centuries 
of a national literature remain undiminisbed when not only is the 
centre of gravity of such a history sought in itself, but, also, 
its unity is dependent on the general conception of it by those 
responsible for its execution. These difficulties are certainly not 
least formidable when the work follows the cooperative system, 
practically indij^nsable in the case of a history so vast in its 
dimensions and so varied as that of English literature. Since the 
day when, in or near the college from which these parting Words 
are dated, Gray, whose own lyrics bridged the distance between 
the medieval bards and the poets of his own age, conceived— 
though, like Pope before him, he never himself executed—the plan 
of a general history of English poetry, the attempts to realise his 
idea either for the poetical branch, or for the entire body, of 
English literature have been few though far from insignificant 
Yet, while the field of research has continually expanded, the 
demands of the scientific method of critical treatment have, very 
properly, become more and more exacting. For oursdives, we 
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felt no Hesitation in adopting tHe principle of cooperative antHor* 
ship; and the result has been to identify with this Historyt as a 
whole, a body of contributors who have written in the spirit of 
devotion to the same principles of criticism, as well as, each of 
them, to the interest of his particular theme. 

The limits of our enterprise—for which, as a whole, we hope 
aU the writers in these volumes will allow us to claim a collective 
responsibility—^have now been reached. We send forth this work, 
completed so &r as it was in our power, with a clear sense of its 
imperf^ons, unavoidable or not, but, also, in the hope that, in 
some measure, it may attest the interest taken by our age and 
country in one of the noblest of their inheritancea 


A. W. W. 
A. R W. 


Fetebhouse, Oambbidgb 
April 1916 
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publication of a charge by bishop Shnte of Durham, 1806, reprinted by 
him under the title of The Grounds tm which the Church of England 
separated from, the Church of Borne. L. answered the original pnbUca- 
tion to Bemarks on the of Durham’s Charge 1807, which to its 

torn provoked several replies. To these Lingard printed a series of 
answers. He replied to the bishop’s second eddtion to 1809, adding 
further Bemarks on particular pcnnts of doctrtoe. In the Collection are 
othar tracts by L., among which a historical interest belongs to Docnp> 
ments to ascertain the Sentiments of British Catholics...respecting the 
Power ^ tile Popes (181^ $ A Beview of certain Anti-CathoUc Publica¬ 
tions {hf |bltiu|ps Htratingford toid Tomltoe, mid Lord Kenyon), 1813, 
whi(dk elutions; and a oriticism of two tracts by 

Idtisop Bnfigdse. Ilho Charters grant^ to tbe Bnrgesses of Preston. 
PMei^ 1821. Itesmnilm dn tiie Sidut-Cnthbert of the Bev. James 
Bstoe. Neweastie^ '' 

fiddle, ttlto and Letters of John Lingard. C191L] 

P^. 3Sil^8^ elnaw 'bo jkmnd a compteto^^^^ 

L.ajm.pnbHshod; 
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Cateehetiicsl Instniotions in the Doctrines and Wtarehip of the 
OathoBo Church, 1840, and later edns. 

Lyall, Sir Al&ed Gomyn. Ariatic Studies. 1882. 2nd series. 1889. Terses 
written in India. 1889, and later edns. Warren Hastings. (English 
Hen of Action.) 1889. The Rise and Expansion of the British dominion 
in India. 189& Tennyson. (English Men of Letters.) 1902. The 
Life of the Marqniis of Dufferin. 2 toIs. 1905. Studies in Literature 
and History. (Ed. by MiUer, J. 0.) 1915. 

Durand, Sir Mortimer. Life of Sir Alfred Lyall. Edinburgh, 1913. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord. Lays of Ancient Borne. 1842, and 
many later edns: that of 1848 contains Irry and The Armada. Critical 
and Historical Essays contributed to The Edinburgh Beriew. 3 rols. 
1843, and later edns. Ed. Montague, F. C., with itdrod. and notes. 
3 vols. 1903. (A dated list of the essays included is in Stephen, L., 
art. on Macaulay in D. of N. B., vol. xxxiv, 1893.) Inaugural Address 
as Lord Sector of Glasgow. 1849. History of England. 5 toIs. 1849-61. 
(Vol. V, ed. by TrereliSmn, La4y.) Many later edns. 8 toIs. 1868-62, 
with life of the author by MUman in toI. viii. Illustrated edn, ed. 
Firth, C. H., 6 vols. 1913-16. Tr. into Da^sh by Bauditz, W., 4 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1852-8; into Hutch by Detenter, J. C. van, 4 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1868; into French by Pichot, A., 4 vols., Paris, 1857-61; 
into German by Beseler, W. and Stromberg, T., 8 vols., Brunswick, 
1862-3. 

Paget, John. The New " Examen,” or an Inquiry into the evidence 
relating to certain passages in Lord Macaulay’s History. 1861. 
(Originally appeared in Blaricwood’s Magazine, 1859-60, with 
the exception of Marlborough and William Penn, 1858. Bptd in 
the same author’s Paradoxes and Puzzles, historic, judicial, and 
literary, where the papers on the Wigtown Martyrs and Spencar 
Cowper’s case are also against M.) * 

——’ Sxieeches, corrected by himself. 1854. Miscellaneous Writings. Ed* 
Ellis, T. F. 2 vols. 1860. Works. Ed Trevelyan, Lady. 8 vols. 1866. 

Arnold, F. The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. 1862. 

fiagehot, W. Literary Studies. 2 vols. 1879 [1878]. ** 

Jebb, Sir B. C. Macaulay. 1900. 

Morison, J. C. Macaulay. 1882. 

Morley, Viscount. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Paul, H. Men and Letters. 1901. 

Saintsbury, G. Corrected Impressions. 1895. 

Stephen, Sir L. Hours in a Library. 3rd ser. 1879. 

Trevelyan, Sir G. 0. Life and Letters of Lord* Macaulay. 2 vols. 
1876, and later edns. 

McCarthy, Jus^ (1839-1912). History of our own times, 1837-1905. 7 vols. 
1879-1905. History of the four Georges and William IV. Vols. i, u. 
1884-1890. (Completed by McCarthy, J. H.) Modem England 2 vols. 
1899. Briti^ Political Leaders. 1903. 

McCrie, Thomas. Works. Edited by Ills son Thos. McCrie. 4 vols. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1855-7. The Life of John Knox, oontidiung illustrations of the 
History of the Beformation in Smtiand 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1812, and 
many later edns: thidi of. 1840, with memoir, by Crichton, A. The Life 
tS. Andrew Melville, containing Illustrations of the Ecderiastioal and 
Litmury History of Scotland. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1819, mad later edns. 
Memoirs of William Veitdbi and George Brysson, written Iqr themselves, 
with other Narratives illustrative of the H. of S. to the Bevplutima* 
Edinburgh, 1^ and later edns. History of the jPcoginss and 
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don of the Beformntioii in Italy. Sdinborgh, 1^7* History of the 
Pioffress and Sappresdon of the Beformadon in Spain. B^nhnrgh, 
1829. Hisoellaneons Writings^ oolleoted and edited by hki son. 184L 
(Contains amon^r other papers H.*8 review of Sootfs Tales of my 
Landlord; his striotares on the piotnre cxf the Covenanters in Old 
Mortality appeared in the Chrfetian Instructor, January to March 
1817.) The Early Years of Galvin. A fragment. Ed. Ferguson, W. 
Edinburgh, 1880. ^ee, afro, Teiteh, W. (sec. b, port). 

Life of Thomas MeCrie, D.D. By his son. Edinburgh, 1840. 
Maofarlane, Charles (d. 1858). See Craik, G-. L., ante. [M.’s contribution is 
the dvU and military history.] 

Mackintosh, Sir James. A History of England. Vole, i -iii. (Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.) , 1830. Life of Sir Thomas More. (/&.) 1830. 
History of the Bevoluiion in England in 1688. Completed to the 
settlement of the Crown by the editor (Wallace, W.) with a notice of 
die life, writings and speeches of M. 1834. 

Macaulay, Lord. Beview of above. Edinburgh Beview, July 1835. 
Bptd, in Critical and Historical Essays, vol. ii. 

-Traoto mid Speeches. Privately ptd. 1840. Misoellaneoas Works. 

3 vole. 1846. 

Mackintosh, B. J. Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh. 2 vols. 
1836. 

/See, o/ro,'bibliography, voL xi, p. 399, ante. See, also, under Mill, 
James, post. 

Maine, Sir Henry Jmnes Sumner. (With Lushington, F.): Memoir of H. F. 
Hallam. [1851.] Bptd in A. H. Hallam’s Bemains. 1863. Ancient 
Law. 1861, and later edns. 10th edn, with introduction and notes by 
Pollock, Sir F. 1876. Tillage Communities in the East and West. 1871, 
and latOT edns. Lectures on the Early History of Institutions. 1875. 
Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. 1883. Popular Covemment. 
Four Essaya 1885. latematimial Law (Whewell lecture, 1887). 1888. 
Hrant Dufl^ Sir M. E. Maine: a brief memoir, with Indian speeches 
and Minutes. 18^ 

Tinogradofl^ P. The Tearidng of Sir Henry Mrine. 1904. 

Maitland, Frederic William. Why the History of English Law is not 
Writien. (Inaugural Lecture.) Cambridge, 1884 Justice and Police. 
1885. Braeton’s Note Book. Ed. Cambridge, 1887. Becords of the 
Parliament holden at Westininster on 28 Feb. 1305. [Bolls ser., 98.] 
1^^ History of Englirii Law before the Time of Edward L (With 
^ FrederidE Pollock.) 2 vola 1895. The Mirror of Jnsticea Ed. 
(vrith Whittidcer, W. J.). (Selden soc. publ.) 1895. Bracton and Aso. 
Ed. (Selden soc. pubL) 1895. Yf^ Books of Edward II. [Text and 
transL] Tols. i-m. (^den soc, pubi) 1903^. Domesday Book and 
beyond: Three Essays. Cambridge, 1897. Boman Can<m Law in the 
Church of England: Six Eswys. 1898. Township and borough (Ford 
Leirisirec^l897); with notes relating to history pf Cambridge. Cambridge, 
. 1898. Ehi^hh Law and the Bemdmanee. (Bede Lecture.) Cambrige, 
190L Lito aj|^ LaMncs ^ Lm^ Stephen. 1906. The Constitutional 
History vi. EnildnhL (Lectures.) Ed. Fisher, H. A. L. Cambridge, 
ISKB.' CioBtoted Ed. by tiie some. 3 rols. Cambridge, 1911. 

mer, WtiSam Maitland. Cambridge, 1910. 

Liebenou^ Eritsriirift, 3rd,ser. xmtix, 2 (1915). 

Smitii, Ifpiam Midtiaad:. two leitees and a 
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Haitland, Samael Boffey (17^>1866). Facts tod Boonments iUnstnUiTC of 
the History^ Doctrine and Bites of the ancient Aibigenses and Waldenses. 
1832. Essays on Snhlbots connected with the Beformation in England. 
1838. The Dark Ages. 1844. (The latter two rolumes are rptd from 
The Britidi Magazine. 1835 ff.) 

Malooimt Sir John (1769-1833). History of Persia. 2to1s. 1815. Political 
History of Indi^ I784i-1823. 2 toIb. 1826. 

Hidleson, George Brace. The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 2 pts. 1858. 
History of the French in India, 1674-1761. 1868. Beoreations of an 
Indian Offidal. 1872. (Biograpldoal articles on Anglo-Indians.) Essays 
and Lectures on Historical Subjects. 1876. Final French Straggles in 
India and on the Indian Seas. 1878. History of Afghanistan. 1878. 
History of the Indian Mutiny (in continuation of vola. i and ii of Kaye’s 
Sepoy War). 3 toIs. 1878-80. The two published together as Kaye 
and Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny. 6 toIs. 1890. Akbar. 
(Rulers of India.) 1890. Dnpleix. (lb.) 1890. Life of Warren Hastings. 
1894. 

Marshman, John Clark (1794-1877). The History of India. 3 toIs. 1867. 
Martineau, Harriet. History of England daring the Thirty Years* Pea(». 
1816-46. (Book I by Knight, Charles.) 2 vols. 1849-50. 2nd edn under 
title History of the Tlurty Years* Peace. 4 to1& 1877-8. Introduction 
to The History of the Peace, 1800-1815. 1851, 1878. Biographical 
Sketches. 1869. British Bole in India: Historical Sketch. 1857. 

See^ altOy bibliography to vol. xi, <^ap. xti, ante, 

Massey, William Nathanael (1809-1881). A History of England during the 
reign of George III. 4 toIs. 1855-63. 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine (aRerwards Lord Farnborongh) (1815-1886). 
Buies, Orders and Forms of Procedure of the House of Commons. 
Printed by order of Parliament. 1854. The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of George III (1760-1860). 2 vols. 1861-3. 
3rd edn, with supplementary chapter. 3 toIs. 1871. Democracy in 
Europe: A History. 2 vols. 1877. 

Merivale, Hermmi (1806-1874). Lectures on Colonization and Colonies 
(1839-41). 1841. Historical Studies. 1865. Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis. By Parked J« Completed by M. 1867. Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. ToL ii. 1872. (YoL i. by Edwardes, Sir H. B.) 

Mill, James. History of British India. 3 toIs. 1817. 4th edn. Ed., with 
continuation, by Wilson, H. H. 10 vols. 1858. Essays on Government, 
Jurisprudence, etc. 1825-8. Elements of Political Economy. 1^1. 
A Fragment on Mackintosh. 1870. 

Bain, A. James Mill: A Biography. 1882. 

See^ aUot bibliography to chap, i, ante, 

Molesworth, William Nassau. The History of the Beform Bill of 1832. 
1864. The History of England from 1830 to 1873. 1873. The History 
of the Church of England frmn 1660. 1864. 

Morflll, William Biohard (|1834-1909). Slavonic Literature. 1883. GrammMF 
of Russian. 1889. Grammar of Bohemian or Cech. 1899. Russia. (Story 
of the Notions.) 1890, and later edns. Poland. (/&.) 1890. A Biistory 
of Busdia. 1902. 

Ntoier, Mark (1798-1879). Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1834. Montrose imd the Covenanters. 2 vois. 1838. The Life 
and Times of Montrose. Edinburgh, 1840. Memorials eS. Mnatrose. 
(Malthmd club.) 2 vols. Ih, 1856. Memoriids of Claverhouse. 3 vols. 
Ib, 1859-62. 

-Sir W illiam Frands Pateidk. Art. on Junius. Edinbnri^ Beyiew. 






1821. History of the Waar in the jPeniiudlA and So«^ ot ITranee. 
6 toIb. and later edn& Beply to Tarions opponents 1833. 

Jnstifleation of vol iii (Albuera). 1833. better to Ylsot Bereaford. 
1834). Beply to Lord Strirngford’s ObservationB. 1835. The CimqTiest 
of‘Sdnde, with introductory paasajres in the life of Sir Charlra Napier* 


1845. 

The Conquest of Soinde. 


A eonunentary by Ontram, Sir James. 


1846. 

Napier, Sir William Frandls Patrick. History of Sir Charles Napier^s 
Administration of Soinde, and Campaign in the Cutohee Hills. 1851. 
The Life and Oidnions of Sir Charles Napier. 4 vols. 1857.^ 

Buist, G-. Corrections of a few of the errors contained in Sir W. 

Napier’s Life of Sir Charles Napier. 1857. 

Life of Sir William P.P. Napier. Ed. Bruce, H. A. [Lord Aberdare.] 
2 Tols. 1864 

Holmes, T. B. B. Two Famous Soldiers. Sir W. Napier. 1889. 
Oliphant, Mrs Margaret (1828-1897). The Life of Edward Irving. 2 vole. 1862. 
The Makers of Florence. 1876, and later edns. The Literary History of 
England to end of eighteenth and beginning of nineteenth centuries. 
3 Tol& 1882. Memories of Lanicnoe and Alice Oliphant. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1891. 

Nee, also, bibliography to vol. xiii, chap. xni. 

Orme, Bobert. A History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Indostan &om 1745. 2 vols. in 3. 1763-78, and later edns. Historical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, and of the English 
ooneems in Indostan from 1659. 1782. Bptd, with memoir, 1805. 
Overton, John Henry. William Law, nonjnror and mystic. 1^1. Life in 
the English Church, 1660-1714 1885. The Evangelical Bevival. 1886. 
The Nonjurors. 1^2. The English Church in the 19th century. 1894. 
The (%nrd[i in England. (The National Churches.) 2 vols. 1897. With 
Abdy, C. J.: The Englirii Church in the 18th century. 1878. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis. Parliamentary Writs. 1827-34. Wane’s Le Bomant 
des Dues de Normandie. 1828. History of England (Family Library). 
ToL 1 . (No more published.) 1831. The Blse and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth. 2 pts. 1832. An Essay on the Original 
Authority of the Kin^s Council. 1834 Botnli Curiae Begis. 1835. 
The Ancient Kalenders and Inventories of the Treasury. 18.36. Truths 
and Fictions of the Middle Ages: the Merchant and the Friar. 1837. 
Bocummats and Becords illustrating the History of Scotland. Yol. i. 
1887. Annual Beports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Becords. 
1849^1. Index. 1865. Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy. 
184^ and later edns. The Lord and the Yassal. A familiar exposition 
of the Feudal System of the Middle Ages. 1844. The History of 
Normandy and England. 4 vols. 1851-64 

[A collected edition of the Works of Sir F. P., edited by his son. 
Sir B. SU Xnglis Palgrave, is in the press (Cambridge).] 

Payne, Edward John. The Yoyages of Elizabethan Seamen to America. 

(From ipCakliiyt.) 1880,1907* History of the New World called America. 
• YolA »lb Ozfcwd, 1892-9. Coloidos and Colonial Federation. 1904. 
Pearson; Clinries BMiry (1830-'94)» The Early and Middle Agos of England. 
Bewrit^h aa Hilary of Entdund during the Early and Middle Ages. 
2 vols. 1867. History in the 14th ccaitury. 1876. National 

life and Cbaractn% 1B9SL 

Memorials hy.mBase% Ida wii^ and his friends. Ed. Stebbing, W. 
1900. ' 





Fraderildk York (1850-^1904). Htsiory of Evglaatid. With Yooiy T, F. 
3 parts. 1885-08. Kewedn. 1900. Crimes Idandioae. Ed. Mid tr. by 
TigfOsson* G. and Powell, F. Y. Oxford, 1905 etc. 


Elton, O. F. Y. Powell: a life, with selections fiKim his letters and 
oeoainonal wAimga. 2 vols. 1906. 

Prenders^asl^ John Patrick. The History of the CromwelUan Settlement of 
Ireland. 1865, 1870. The Tory War in Ulster. 2 pts. Piivately ptd. 
Dublin, 1868. Report of the Garte MSS (Bodleian) Gommission. 1871. 
Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution. 1887. 

Biidiey, Alexander George (1830-1883). Lectures on the History of IreUmd. 

2 series. Dublin and London, 1869-70* 

Robertson, Joseph (1810-1866). History of Scots affairs from 1637-1641. 
Ed. J. R. and J. Grub, (Spalding Glub.) 3 vols. Aberdeen, 1641. 
Passages from the Diary of Gen. Patrick Gordon, 1635-79. (Spalding 
Glub.) Aberdeen, 1859. Goncilia Scotiae. Eccl. Soot. Statuta, 1225-1559. 
(Baniaatyne Club.) 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1868. 

Rogers, James Edwin Thorold. History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, 1259-1793. 8 vols. Oxford, 1866-1902. Historical Gleanings. 

2 series.* 1869-70. Gobden and Modem Political Opinion. 1873. 
A Gomplete Gollection of the Protests of the Lords: with historical 
introd. by Rogers, J. E. Thorold. 3 vols. Oxford, 1875. Six Genturies 
of Work and Wages. 2 vols. 1884, and later edns. The Britirii 
Gitizen: his Rights and Pririleges. 1885. HoUand. (Story of the Nations.) 
1888. The Eoonmnic Interpretation of History. 1888. Trans, into 
French, German and Spanish. Oxford City Documents. Ed. (Oxf* 
Hist. soc. pubL) 1891. Industrial and Gommeroial History of England. 
Lectures, ed. by Rogers, A. G. L. 1892. 

Seebohm, Frederic. The Osi’ord Reformers, Colet, Erasmus Mid More. 1867. 
2nd edn. 1869. On International Reform. 1871. The Era of the 
Protestant Revolution. 1874. The English Village Community examined 
in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common 
or Open Field System of Husbandry. 1883. 3rd edn. 1884. The Tribal 
System in Wales. 1895. Tribal Customs in Anglo-Saxon Law. 1902. 
Seeley, Sir John Robert. Daniel and Samuel; with other Poems, original 
and translated. By John Robertson [ps.]. 1859. Lectures and Essays. 
1870. Livy.* Books i-x. With introd., historical examination, and notes. 
187L The Life and Times of Stein; or Gennany and Pruseda in ibe 
Napoleonic Age. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1878. German tr., by Lehmann, E. 

3 vols. and Index. Gotha, 1883-7. The Expansion of England. 1883, 
and later edns. A Short History of Napoleon. (Enlarged from Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica.) 1886. French tr. by Bailie, J. B. 1887. Goethe, 
reviewed after sixty years. 1894. The Growth of British Policy. With 
memoir by Prothero, G. W. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1895* An Introduoti<m 
to Political Science. 1896. 

SeCf also, bibliography, voL xii, chap ziii, ante. 

Skene, William Forbes. The Highlanders of Scotiand: ibeir orij^, history, 
and antiquities. 2 vols. 1837. The Four Anoint Books of Wales. 

2 vols. Edinburgh, 1868. The Chronicles of the Piets and Soots. Ed. 
(Scottish Record publ.) 1867. The Chronicles of Jedm Fordun, ete. 
Ed. (Scottish Historians). Edinburgh, 1871. The Life of St Oolumba tbiy 
Adamnan. (Bp Reeve’s edn.) Ed. Edinburgh, 1874. Celtic Scotland. 

3 vols. Edinburgh, 1876-80. Memorials of the Family of Skene of 
Skene. (New S]^^ng dub.) -Aberdeen, 1887. 

Smith, Goldwin. The Roman Emjdre of the West. In Oxford Essays. 1856* 
Oxfoffd University Refonp /&. 1858. Lectures tm Modem Hidory. 
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18«L Iridi History «md ClMi»eter. Oxford* ISeL Bo^tonol B«|glo^ 
(Loctowa.) Oxford, 1861. The Empiro. 1863. LecturM on tl» 8t^ 
Of History delivered »t Oxford. 1858-61*1865. Englwd ond ^rioa. 
1865. Three Bnijlieh Statesmen (Pym—Oromwell—Pitt). 1867. The 
Reorgmiisatiou of the UniverBity. 1868. Cowper., (Englhih Men of 
Letters.) 1880. Lectures and Essays. New York, 1881. Life of Jane 
■ Austen. 1892. Bay Leaves: TransIaiionB from the Latin Poets. 1893. 
The United States. An Outline of Political History. 1893. New edn, 
2 vola 1899. Essays on Questions of the Day, political and sociaL New 
York, 1893. Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 2 vols. New York, 1893. 
Oxford and her Colleges. 1894. A trip to England. (The Week.) 
Toronto, 1888. Bptd 1895. Guesses at the Biddle of Existence, and 
other Essays. New York, 1897. Shakespeare the Man. Toronto, 1899. 
Commonwealth or Empire. New York, 1902. The Founder of Ch^ten- 
dom. 1903. My Memory of Gladstone. No Befuge but in Truth. 1909. 
New York, 1893. 

Gtoldwin Smith: his.life and bpiniona By his Literary Executor. To 
wldoh is appended U.S. Notes, being Goldwin Smith’s Journal 
during his first visit to America in 1864. n.d. A Selection from 
Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence, comprising chiefly Letters to 
and from his English friends written between 1846 and 1910. 
Collected by Haultain, A. n.d. [Mr H. is prexuning an edn in 
10 vol^ ef G. S.’s chief pampUets and publications now out of 
print.] » 

Smyth, William (1765-1849). English Lyrics. 1797, and later edns. 5th edn, 
with autobiography and memoir by his Brother. 1850. Lectures on 
Modem History, from the irruption of the Northern Nations to the close 
of the American Bevolution. 2 vols. 1840, and later edns. Lectures on 
History. 2nd and concluding series: On the French Bevolution. 3 vols. 
Cambridge, 1840, and later edna Memoir of Sheridan. Privately ptd. 
1840. . 


Somerville, Thomas (1741-1830). History of Great Britain during the reign 
of Queen Anne. 1788. My own Life and Times. Ed. Lee, W. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1861. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, fifth earL The Life of Belisarius. 1829. 2nd edn. 
1848. The History of the War of Succession in Spain, 1702-1714. 1832. 
The History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Tcmsailles, 1713-83. 7 vols. 1836-54. (The sections relating to India 
wmw pubUshed separately as The Bise of our India Empire, 1858.) 
Spain under Charies II: extiacts from correspondence of A. St^hope, 
1690-1700. Ed. Lord Mahon. 1840. Essai snr la vie du Grand Cond5. 
Privately ptdi 1845. English tr. 1845. Historical Essays. 1849. Joan 
of Are. 1853. Memmrs of Sir Bobert PeeL Ed. Lord Cardw^l and 
Earl S. 2 vols. 1856-7. Notes of Conversations with the duke of 


Wellington, 1831-51. 1858. The Life of William Pitt, with extracts 
from his unpubyshed correspondenoe and manuscript papers. 4 vida. 
1861-2, mod latw edns. French tr. 1863. ItalUu tr. 1863. Miscel- 
hmies^ Oolleoted and ed. 2 series. 1863-72. The Histcmy of England 
» oomjMring the rmgn of Anne nntU the Peace of Utrecht* 1701-13. 1870. 
44h edn. 2 vols. 1872. The prenrii Betreat from Moscow, and other 
Htetorioal Essays. 1876. (For ^e titles of other cidlections edited by S. 
vee D. of N. fbl* i-iv, 1^.) 

Stephen, Sir James Fifelimies. The Story of Nnnoomar and the Impeach¬ 
ment Sir BUMi' Imp^. 2 vols. 1885. 

Stephim, Sir L. lAf^cflMr James Fitslainas Steidien. 1895. 
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SteveoMm, (180&-1895). Sd.: The Ofanfeh Hkloriaitt of Boglimd. 

Psrto Tvds. t-vr. }t8SS-6. Dooameiite illnahr, of Warn of Ihe BOffllcAi 
in Fnmoeu (Boil* nM^es.) 2 toIb in 3. 1661‘-4i. Doenmente iUne^r. of 
history of Sootland, 1386-1306. (Soottlsh Beoord pubL) 2 toIs. Bdiit' 
barffhyl870. Marie Stnart: the first 18 yeus of her life. Bdinborgh, 1886. 

Stirlinff-Maxtrell, Sir William, bart. The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Oharies Y, 1852. 'Don John of Austria. 2 Tola 1883. Works. 6 Tols. 
1891. 

Stmtt, Joseph (1749-1802). Chronicle of Engfland. 1777-8. Dresses and 
Habits of the Engflish People. 1796-9. Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of Ensfland. 1801. 

Stubbs, William, bp of Oxford. Begfistrum Sacrum An^rlioanum: Course 
of Episcopal Succession in Eng'land. Oxford, 1888. 2nd edn. 1897, 
Chronicles and Memorials of the Beiffn of Bichard I. (Bolls series.) 
1864-5. The Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents of Oreat Britain 
and Ireland. Ed. by Haddan, A. W. and S. 3 toIs. 1869-78. Select 
Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History to the 
reign of Edward I. 1870, and other edns. The Constitutional History 
of England. 3 vols. 1873-8, and later edns. French tr., with notes by 
Petit Du Tailiis, C. Parts rand ii. Tr. into English by Bhodes, W. G. 
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the Engineers, 5 vols., 1874. Self-Help. 1864, and many later edns 
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Spedding, James. Companion to the railway edn of Lord CampbelFs Life 
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Cann^, 1822 to his death in 1827. fi^vola 1830. ^d edn (with 
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J. F. Leotnres on t^ History of France. 2Yoia 1851, and later edna 
Letters, with Uographioal notes, by his daughter, 8., 0. E. 1906. 
Taylor, Sir Henry. Autobiography. 1885. 
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the reyolntionary epoch (1649-1715). 1874. 
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1897. 
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2 volk 1828. 2nd edn. 2 vols. 1831. Memorials of the Stuart 
dynasty. 2 vols. 1831. The Protectorate of Oliver CromwelL 2 vole. 
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sketdhes and notes by McCrie, T. Edinburgh, 1825. 

Ward, Wilfrid Philip (1856-1916). William George Ward and the Oxford 
Movement. 1889. William George Ward and the Catholic RevivaL 1893. 
The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. 2 vols 1897. The Life of 
Jfdm Henry, Cardinal Newman. 2 vols. 1912. 

Westbnry, Richard l^thell, first Lord (1800-1873). Life of, by Nash, T. A., 
with Elections from his CiHrrespondenoe. 1888. 

Atk^, J. B.. Victorian Chancellors. VoL n. 1908. 

'Wilberforoe, Robert Isaac (1802-1857) and Samuel (afterwards bishop of 
Oxford and Wuuhester). The Life of William WUberforce. 4 vote. 
1838. 

Windham, William (1750-1810). Diary, 1784-1810. Ed. Baring, Mrs H. 
1866. The Windham Papers: the Life and Correspondence of W. W., 
1750-1810. With Introd. by Rosebery, Earl of. 2 vola 1913. 
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Decline and Fall of NaiK>leoii. 1895. The Story of ft Soldiwc^B Life. 
2 voIb. 1903. 
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giasdcal Biography. 6voIs. 1810. 

Wraxall, Sir N. W. (1751-1881). Historical and ppsthnmoas memoira, 1772- 
1784. Ed. Wheatley, H. B. 5 vols. 1884. 


C. Political Orators and Writers of Pamphlets 

(1) Political {and Forensic) Orators 

For speeches in either House of Parliament see Parliamentary Debates, 
1803-30, continned as Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1830 to the present 
day. The debates from 1803-30 are indexed in Hansard’s Analytical Parlia¬ 
mentary DijFest, 1832. 

Aberdeen, G-eorfife Hamilton Gordon, fourth earl of (1784-1860). 

MackidfiTht, T. Thirty years of forei^TR policy: secretaryships of 
Aberdeen and Palmerston. 1855. 

Stanmore, Lord. The Earl of Aberdeen. 1893. 

Beaconsfield, J^enjamin Disraeli, Earl of. Selected Speeches. With notes, 
etc. by Kebbel, T. E. 

iS'ee, alsOf bibliography to rol. xiii, chap, xi, ante, 

Bentinok, Lord George (1802-1848). 

Beaconsfield, Earl of. Lord George Bentinck: a political biography. 
1852. 

Bright, John (1811-1859). Public Addresses. Ed. Bogers, J. E. T. 1879. 
Public Letters. CoUeoted by Leech, H. J. 1885, 1895. Speeches on 
questions of public policy. Ed. Bogers, J. £. T. 2 toIb. 1868,1878. 
Trerelyan, G. M. The life of John Bright. 1913. 

Brougham and Taux, Henry, 1st lord. Works, llrols. 1855-61. Speeches 
upon questions relating to public rights, duties, etc., with historical 
introduction. 4 vols. 1838. Speech on Education of the Poor. 1820. 
Speech on present state of the law of the country. 1828. Inaugural 
discourse. Glasgow, 1825. Speech on second reading of Beform Bill. 1831. 
Brougham, lord, lafe and times of Brougham, by himself. 3 rols. 
Edinburgh, 1871. 

Campbell, lord. Lires of the Chancellors. ToL viii. 1869. 

See, also, sec. a, ante. 

Bnller, Charles (1806-1848). See Durham, earl of. 

Courtney, W. P. Memoir in D. of N. B. VoL vii. 1886. 

Burdett, Sir Frands (1770-1844). Speech prefixed to Address to Prince 
Begent, House of Commons, 7 Jan. 1812. 

Cairns, Hugh HacCalmont, first earl (1819-1885). 

Atlay, J. B. Yictoi^n Chancellors. Yod. il 1908. 

Canning, George. Speeches. With memoir by TherFy,,B. 6 toIs. 1828. 
Temperley, H. W. Y. Life of Canning. 1905. 

Stapleton, A. G. Pditioal Life of Canniug, 1822-7. 2nd edn. 3 Tohu 
183L • 

See, also, bibBegtaphy to toL xi, chap; 21, ante, 

Oastlereagh, BobN?t Stewart, viscount, second marquis of Londantderry 
(1769-1822). Hdiioirs and Oovrespimdence. Ed. by third marquis of 
Londottdei^* ,12 vqlA 1848-^ ^ 

HassiEdl, A.*" Yisiwunt Catdlsreagh. 1908 . 
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Ohoroliill, Lofd Bandolph (1849-1894). Speeches, 1880-8. With notes by 
Jennings, L. W. 2 vola, 1889. 

ChnroiuU, W. S. W. Loxd Randolph Charolull, 2 vob. 1906. 
Clarendon, George William Frederick, fourth earl of (2ad er.) (1800- 
1870). 

Art in D. of N. B. toL i.vni, by Hamilton, J. A. 

Cobden, Richard (1802-1880), Speeches on questions of public policy. Ed. 
Bright, J. and Rogers, J. £. T. 2 rols. 1870. Speeches on peace, etc. 
11849.] Political writings. 2 vole. 1867. Ed. Mallet, Sir L. 1878. 
Balfour, A. J. Essays and Addresses. 1893. 

Bastiat, F. Cobden et la Ligue. (Euvres complete. Yol. in. 1883. 
Morley, John, Lord. Life of C(d>den. 2 toIs. 1881. 

See^ ahOy subsec. (2), •post, 

Cockbum, Sir Alexander J. E. (1802-1880). The Alabama case, statement of. 

London Gazette, suppL Sept-Oct 1872. 

Derby, Edward Henry S. Stanley, fifteenth earl of. Speeches and addresses 
on political and social questions, 1870-91. [1893,] Speeches and addresses. 
Selected by Sanderson, Sir T. H. and Roscoe, E. S. With memoir by 
Leoky, W. E. H. 2 vols. 1894. 

Kebbel, T. E. The Life of Lord Derby. 1890. Saintsbury, G. The 
Earl of Derby. 1892. 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, eighth duke of (1833-19(^). 

Holland, B. Life of the Duke of Devonshire. 1911. 

Durham, John George liambton, first earl of (1792-1840). Report on the 
affairs of British North America. Ed. Lucas, Sir G. P. [Largely by 
BuUer, C.] 3 vols. 1912. 

Reid, S. J. Life and Letters of the Earl of Durham. 1906. 

Eldon, John Scott, first earl of (1751-1838). 

Twiss, H. Public and private life of Eldon. With seleorions from 
his corre^>ondenee. 1844. 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord. Speeches at the Bar on the Liberty of the Press 
and against Constructive Treason. 4 vols. 1810. Speeches at the Bar 
on miscellaneous subjects. New edn. 1827. 

Campbell, Lord. Lives of the Chancellors. Yol. vl 1847. 

Sesy aJsOy subsec. (2), post. 

Fawcett, Henry (1833-18^). Speeches on some current political questions. 
187a 

Stephen, Sir L. Life of Henry Fawcett. 188a 4th edn. 1886. 

‘ See, alsoy subsec. (2), post. 

FoUett, Sir WilUam Webb (1798-1845). Art. in D. of N. B. vol. xix, by 
Hamilton, J. A. 

Forster, William Edward (1818-1886). William Penn and T. B. Macaulay. 
1849. 

SeOy cUsOy Reid, Sir T. W., in sec. b, ante. 

Fox, William Johnson. Collected works. Memorial edn. 12 vols. 1865-8. 
Garnett, R. Life of W. J. Fox, 1786-1864 Concluded by Garnett, E. 
1910. 

Gladstone, W. E. Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 1866. Speeches 
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SeOy alsoy subsec. (2), post and bibliography to voL xii, chap, xy, 
ante. 
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GraiiTille, G. G. Levestm-Gower, seotmd earl. 

Fitsmaorioe, .Lord. Life of the second Earl Granville. 2 Tola. 
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Hurowby, Dudley Byder, &rst earl of (1762-1847). Speech on the Beform 
Bm,Oot.l83L 183L 

Herbert of Lea, Sidney Herbert, Lord (1810-1861). Speech on the conduct 
of the War, 12 Dec. 1854. 

, Stanmore,^A. H. G., Lord. Lord Herbert of Lea. 2 vols. 1906. 

Horsman, Edwhi^ (1807-1876). Five speeches on ecclesiastical affairs de- 
lifer^ in the House of Commons, 1847-9. 1849. Speech on the present 
state of parties. 1861. 

Hume, Joseph (1777-1855). See D. of N. B. art. by Hamilton, J. A. 

Hnnt, Henry (1773-1835). Memmrs. Written by Idmself in H. M. Jail at 
Ilohester. 3 vols. 1820. 

Lyndhurst, J. S. C., Lord (1772-1863). Beview of Sestion: 23 Aug. 1839. 
1839. 

Lytton, £. L. Bulwer, Lord. Speeches, with some of hie political writings 
previously nnpubUshed. 2 vols. 1874. 

Macaulay, T. B., Lord. Worim. ToL Tin: Speeches. 1866. Speeches, 
corrected by himself. 1854. Speeches, parliamentary and miscellaneous. 
2 vols. 1853. Speeches on Beform, 1831-2. 1854 

SeCt alto, sec. a, ante. 

Melbourne, W. Lamb, 2nd viscount (1779-1868). Lord Melbohme’s papers. 
Ed. Sanders, L. C. 1889. 

MeCulla^ Torrens, W. T. Memoirs of Melbourne. 1878. 

Mil^ J. 8. See bibliography to chap, i, ante. 

Newcastle, H. P. F. Pelham-CUnton, fifth duke of (1818-1864). 

Martineau, J. Life of the Duke of Newcastle. 1908. 

O’Connell, DanieL Life and Speeches. Ed. O’Connell, J. 2 vols. 1846. 
Speeches and^Putdic Letters. Ed. Onsack, M. F. 2 vols. 1875. 

Dunlop, B. O’ConneB. 1900. 

Lecky, W. E. H. The Leaders of Pnbtte Opinion in Ireland. 1861. 

Palmerston, Henry J. Temple, third viscount. See bibliography to sec. b, ante. 

Peel, Sir Bchert, hart. Speeches in the House of Commons. 4 vols. 1853. 

S^ ficfro, srn. p, ante. 

Phillpolti^ fi[eni% bp of Exeter (1778-1869). See^ alto^ I^Uography to 
sabsee. (2% poet. . 

IHnnket, Williutt Copynfiham Plunket, Lor^ Speeches at the Bar and in 
the Senate. E4 vmilb: tnemoir by Hoey, J. €. 1865. 

Batiimoni^ ;Di| it Lead. Lifc^ Letters and Speeches of Lord 
Ptimlmt. Wlih pee&ce by Brongham, I^rd. 1867. 
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Bomilly,Sir8amaeia757>ldl8). Bpeeckeala&BBowmotCmmm, 2f€k, 

1820. 


See^ aUOf seo. b, ante. 

Busaell, John* earL Sdaotiom from the Speeehee of Bussell, 1817-1841 • 
and from his Oespatohei^ 1859-1865. 3 rols. 1870. 

Seef altOf seo. B, ante. 

Salisbury, Bobert A. T.‘Oasooyne-Ceoil, third maranis of. Biofirmphioal 
essays contributed to The Quarterly Beview, 1861-4. 1905. Essays on 
foreign politioa 1905. * 

MacCardiy, J. Salisbury. (Britirii Political Leaders.) 1903. 

PuUinir, P. S. The life and speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

2 Tols. 1885. 

Traill, H.D. Salisbury. 1891. 

Selbonie, R. Palmer, first earl of (1812-1895). Speech on our judicial system, 

22 Feb. 1867. 1867. Memorials. Pt i. Family and Personal. Pt u. 
Personal and Political. 4 toLb. 1896-8. 

Atlay, J. B. Yictorian Chancellors. ToL ii. 1908. 

Shell, Richard Lalor. Speeches. Ed. MaoNerin, T. 1845. 

McCoUafifh Torrens, W. T. Memolra of Sheil. 1855. 

Sherbrooke, Bobert Lowe, Yiscount.. Speeches and Letters on Reform. 
1867. 


Martin, A. P. Life and Letters of Yisconnt Sherbrooke. 2 rols. 
1893. 

See, also, subsec. (2), post, under Lowe. 

Tierney, 0-eorge. 

See D. of N. B. art. by Hamilton, J. A., toL i.vi, 1898. 

YTellesley, B. C. Wellesley, Marquess (1760-1842). Despatches, etc. 5 toIs. 
1836-40. 

MaUeBon,G. B. Life of Wellesley. 1889. 

Wellimrton, A. W., first duke of (1769-1852). For Despatches, etc., see 
Catalogue of London Library, toL ii, 1914. 

YTliitbread, SamueL 

See D. of N. B. art. by Carr, W., roL isx, 1900. 

Windham, W. Speeches in Parliament Ed. Amyot, T. 3 vols. 1812. 

See, also, seo. b, ante. 

Wolrerhampton, Yiscount (Sir Henry Harley Fowler) (1830-1911). 

Hamilton, Mrs Bobert The Life of the first Yiscount W. 1912. 


(2) Writers of Political Pamphlets 

In the followinjf short list of selected political pamphlets are not included 
books or essays belonging; to the domains of imlirioal soienoe or philosophy, 
for which see bibliography to chapter i, ante. Nor are letters, whether 
with actual or with pseudonymous edgnatures, noted, except in the case of 
pamphlets taking the form of an open letter or series of letters; and no 
attempt has been made to ^enumerate political contributions in the shape 
of letters to newsp^iiers or* other periodicals. Among political and social 
questions which, more especially when tiiey drew near to a settlement, 
pressed heavily upon the mind of the publie, and, accordingly, led to a more 
<n* less copious production of pamphlet Uteratnre, were catholic emandipa- 
ti oo, the currency question, the refc^m bill, the poor law amendment act 
^Mid its sequels, the invasion panics of the early fifties and the European wmr 
which followed. The national debt, and the general question of the state of 
the nation, we have bad with us throughout the ninWteentii century, and, on 
these subjects, frequent pmi^oal comments in pamphlet-form have, idbo. 
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been a matter of oonrae. In the earlier part of the eeBtory^ the eon^tiom of 
Indian government oaUed forth much comment) generally In pseudonynHms 
pamphlet form. 

A oolleetion edited, nnder the title The Pamiddeteer, by Talpy, A. J., 
and extending over twenty-nine volnmee (1819-28), includes, together with 
Xiolitioal pamphlets of which a few are mentioned below, speeches, letters 
and other appeals to public opinion, and possesses'considerable value for the 
historical study of the period, unfortunately very limited, which it covers. 
Among other collections whi^ contain, inter cilia, political pamphlets, or 
the reprints of such, may be noted the several series of Cobden club essays 
mentioned below. Pamphlets dealing with questions of ecclesiastical or 
geheral religions interest have, as a rule, been excluded from the present 
list, together with pamphlets on education in its various gradea Academical 
questions have been largely carried on in the cnrter form of the flysheet, a 
species of controversial literature subject to conditions of its own. 

Bexley, Lord (Yansittart, Nicholas) (1766-1851). Outlines of a Plan of 
Finance. 1813. (The Pamphleteer, voL i.) 

Dnnn,W. The Yansittart plan of finance. 1820. (The Pamphleteer, 
vol. XVI.) 

Bowring, Sir John (1792-1872). Some account of the state of prisons in 
Spain mid PortugaL 1824. (The Pamphleteer, vol. xxin.) The Decimal 
System. 1854. 

Brougham and'Yanx, Henry, Lord. Letter upon the abuse of Charities. 
1818. (The Pamphleteer, vol. xiii.) Inquiry into the state of the Nation 
at the commencement of the present Administration. 1806. Letter to 
Lord Denman upon the legislation of 1850 as to amendment of the law. 
1850. Practical Observations upon the Education of the People. 1825? 
Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England. 1835. 

Brydges, Sir Samuel Egerton, bart. (1762-1837). Arguments in favour of 
relieving the able-bo^ed poor by employment 1818. (The Pamphleteer, 
vol. XI.) Population and riches of nations. Pari% 1819. What are 
Biches? Geneva, 1831. (The Pamphleteer, vol. xx.) 

Bnller, Charles. For the titles of his immphlets, see Boase, G. C. and, Court¬ 
ney, W. P., Bibliotheca Comubiensis, 1874-82. [Lord Durham’s Beport 
on t£e Affairs of British North America, drawn up on the occasion of 
his mission to Canada, 1838, was chiefly written by Bidler, with the 
assistance of Wakefield, Edward Gibbon.] 

Butler, Charles (1750-1832). Address to Protestants. 1813. (The Pam¬ 
phleteer, vol. I.) [On ^e grievances of Catholics.] On the legaUty of 
impreceing Seamen. 1824. (The Pamphleteer, vol. xxm.) 

Cobden, Bichard. The PoBtioal writings of. 2 vols. 1867. With iotro> 
dnction by Mallet, (Sir) L. 1878. England, Ireland imd America. 1835. 
Busda. By a Manchester Manufacturer. 1836. 

Buseia. In answer to a M. M. 1837. 

1793 and 1853. In three letters. Manchester, 1853. 

[Among other pmnihlets occasioned by, the invadon fears of 1852-3 
Lord Morley notes: A few Observations on Invasion; Brief Suggestions 
for a Beserve Fmroe; Short Notes on National Defence; Plain Proposals 
for a Maritime Militia; Thoughts on the Perils of Port^onth.] 

Yfbat next, end next? 1856. The Three Panics. 1862, 

Denman, J^dndral Jt On the necessity for increased docks at Ports¬ 
mouth^ With ohserratiotts on Cobden’s Three Panics. 1862. 

Drqnhert, Xi.' Answar to Cobden on Assimilatioi^tof War and Peace. 
1862.- ' 

Cobden CflnbEma|ra')l^ and 2l||dsei4^ 1^-^ 
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Cobden Club Essays: Local G-OTerament aod Taxation. Ed. Probyn, J. W. 
2 Tols. 1875-^2. 

For a list of Essays and Pamxdilets ptd by the Cobden Club see 
Catalogue of the London Library, 1913. 

Cockbum, Sir Alexander J. E. Nationality; the law relatingr to subjects 
and aliens. 1869. 

Gouflrleton, Lord (Sir denry Burke Parnell) (1776-1842). History of the 
Penal Laws against the Boman Catholics. 1822. . (The Pamphleteer, 
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CHAPTIR IV 


THE.GBOWTH OF JOUBNALIS^f 

A. NaWStPAPERh 

(1) Established before 1801 and continued into the nineteenth centurp 

(a) London, (All dailies, nnless iniufked otherwise.) 

Country Sport and Messenger of Agriculture, established as BelPs Weekly 
Messenger, 1796 (weekly); London Gazette, The, 1665 (irregular); Mul, 
The, 1789 (thrice weekly); Morning Advertiser, The, 1794-; Morning 
Chronicle, llie, 1769; Mori^g Herald, (The, 1780; Morning Posi, The, 
1772; Observer, The, 1791 (Sundays only); Public Ledger, The, 1759; 
Sun, The, 1792; Times, The, 1788. 

(5) Other parts of England. (All weeklies, with occasional bi>weekly 
issues, if not marked otherwise.) 

Bath Chronicle, The, 1757; Bath Herald, The, 1792; Bath Journal, The 
(Keene’s), 1742; Birmingham Gazette, The (Ari^s), 1741; Bristol 
Mercury, The, 1790; Bristol Mirror, The, 1774; Bury Post, The, 1782; 
Cambridge Chronicle, The, 1744; Carlisle Journal, The, 1798 (twice 
. weekly); Chelmsford (now Essex County) Chronicle, The, 1764; Ghestei; 
Chronicle, The, 1775; Chester Courant, The, 1730; Coventry Standard, 
The, 1741; Cumberland Pacquet and Ware’s Whitehaven Advertiser, The, 
1774; Derby Mercury, The, 1732; Doncaster Gazette, The, 1786; Essex 
County Chronicle, The, 1764; Essex Herald, The, 1800; Exeter Flying 
Post, The, 1763; Exeter and Plymouth Gazette, The, 1772; Gloucester 
Journal, The, 1722; Hampshire Chronicle, The, 1772 (Winchester); 
HampsUre Telegraph, The, 1799 (Portsmouth); Hereford Journal, The, 
1713; Hertford County Herald, The, 1792; Hidl Packet, The,1787; Ipswich 
Journal, The, 1735; Kendal Mercury, The, 1735; Kentish and Canterbury 
Chronicle, The, 1768; Keniirii Gazette and Canterbury Press, The, 1717; 
Kent Herald, The, 1792; Leeds Intelligencer, The, afterwards The York* 
shire Post, 1754 (now daily); Leeds Mercury, The, 1718 (now daily); 
Leicester Journal, The, 1753; Lincoln, Butland and Steunford Mercury, 
The, 1695 (Stamford); Mudstone and Kentish Journal, The, 1786; Man- 
chei^r Chronicle, The, 1781-1842; Manchester Mercury, The (Hariop’s), 
1752-1830; Newcastle Courant, The, 1711 (Newoastle-on-Tyne); New¬ 
castle (now Daily) Chronicle, The, 1764; Northampton Mercury, The, 
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CHAPTER VI 

CARICATURE AND THE LITERATURE OP SPORT 
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Speke, John H. Journal of discovery of the source of the Kile. 1863. 
Stanley, Sir Henry M. (1840-1904). The finding of Livingstone. 1872. 

-Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols. 1878. 

-In Darkest Africn. 2 vols. 1890. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel New Issue. 12 vols. 
189^1902. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. The playground of Europe. 1671. 

Sterne, Laurence. (1713-1768). Sentimental journey through France and 
Italy. 2 vols. 1768. 

Stevenson, B. L. An inland voyage. 1878. 

-Travels with a donkey in the Cevennes. 1879. 

-Across the Plains. 1892. 

-The amateur emigrant. Essays of Travel In collected works. 1894-98. 

Tennent, Sir James E. (1804-1869). Katural History of Ceylon, 1861. 
Trollope, Anthony (1815-1882). The West Indies and the Spanish Main. 1859. 
-Travelling Sketches. 18^. 

Tyndall, John (1820-1893). The glariers of the Alps. 1860. 

-Hours of exercise in the Alps. 1871. 

Tancouver, George. Yoyage of discovery to the N. Pacific and round the 
World. 3 vols. 1798. 

Wallace, Alfred Basse). Travels on the Amazon and Bio Kegro. 1853. 

-The Malay Archipelago. 2 vols. 1869. 

Walter, B. See Anson. 

Warburton, Eliot B. G. The Crescent and the Cross. 2 vols. 1844. 
Waterton, Charles. Wanderings in S. America. 1825. 

White, W. (1811-1893). On foot through the Tyrol 1856. 

-A month in Yorkshire. 2nd edn. 1858. 

Whymper, Edward. Scrambles among the Alps. 1870. 

-Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator. 1892. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner (1797-1875). Dalmatia and Montenegro. 1848. 
Wilson, A (1831-1881). The Abode of Snow. 1875. 

Wingfield, Lewis S. (1842-1891). Under the palnu^ in Algeria and Tunis. 
2 vols. 1868. 

-Wanderings of a gldbe>trotter in the Far East. 2 vols. 1889. 

Wood, Bobert (1717 ?—1771). The mins of Palmyra. 1763. t 

World Dis^ycd, Tlie. A curious collection of Voyages and Travels, with 
^ introduc^on by Jphnson, Samuel 20 vola 1774-78. 

Young, AriAur (1741-lil^^ A Tour in Ireland, 1776-79. 2 vols. 1780. 

-Travels in Franoe I7W-89. 1792. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

» 

• THE ^ITEBATUBE OP SCIEl^GE 
A. Physics and Mathematics 

This bibliography is intended only to indicate the sources of information 
on the general history of mathematics and physics during the period and to 
refer to the more important works, without attempting a list of references 
suitable to special or technical histories. And, in accordance with the plan of 
the work, books by living writers are, as a rule, omitted. 

(a.) Boohs and Articles dealing generally with Scientific Work and 

Discovery 

On scientific writers in the last half of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth Tcentury: Brougham, Henry, lord, Lives of 
Men of,.. Science of the time of George III, 1845. 

On the history of the steam-engine: see the article in The Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa, 11th edn, vol. xv. 

On the history of optical discoveries from the time of Sir Isaac Newton 
to about 1850: Brewster, Sir D., Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton, 2 vole., 1855. 

On the history of astronomy during this period: Herschel, Sir John, 
Outlines of Astronomy, 7th edn, 1864; Berry, A., History of Astronomy, 
1898; Ball, Sir B. S., The Story of the Heavens, 1892; Clerke, A. M., History 
of Astronomy, during the nineteenth century, 2nd edn, 1887, and Modem 
Cosmogonies, 1905. 

On the general progress in physical science during the first half of the 
nineteenth century to about 1875: Nichol, John Pringle (1804-1859), A 
Cyclopaedia of the Physical Sciences, 1857; see^ also, Gilfillan, G., Galleries 
of Literary Portraits, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1857; Herschel, Sir Jol^ P. W., 
Pamiliar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 1867, and Tait, P. G., Becent 
Advances in Physical Science, 1876; and, on the progress in later times, 
Whetham, W. C. D., Becent Developments of Physical Sdence, 1904. 

On theories of the ether with special reference to opti<» and electricity: 
Whittaker, E. T., History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity, Dublin, 
1910. 

As indicating the normal instruction given in elementary pure mathe¬ 
matics, reference may be made, for the early Tictorian years, to the text¬ 
books by Peacock, G., for the middle of the period, to those by Todhunter, I., 
and, for later years, to those by Smith, C. and to Casey’s Sequel to Euclid’s 
Elements. 

(5.) Works dealing witfi the Discoveries of some of the more prominent 
Mathematicians and Physicists of this Period 

Adams, J. C. Scientific Papers. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1896-1900. 

Airy, G. B. Autobiography. Cambridge, 1896. 

Babba^ Charles (1792-1871). Passages from the Life of a Philosopher. 1864. 
Ball, Sir B. S. The Theory of Screws. Cambridge, 1900. 

Boole, G. Mathematical Analysis of Logic. Cambridge, 1847. 

—— An Investigation of the Laws of Thought. 1854. 

-Differential Equations. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1859-65. 

— Cronins of Finite Differences.' Cambridge, 1860. 
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Booth, James (1806-1878). A Treatise on Some New Goometrioal Methods. 
1878-7. 

Bradley, J. Misoellaneons Works and Correspondence. 2 rols. Oxford, 
1832, 1833. 

Brewster, Sir David (1781-1868). Treatise on Optics. 1831. 

Cavendish, H. ElecMeid Researches. Cambridge, 1879. 

[A snpidementary volnme of impers is in preparation.] ' 

Cayley, A. Collected Papers. 14 vole. Cambridge, 1889-98. 

Clifford, William Eingdon (1845-1879). Lectnres and Essays. Ed. Pollock, 
F., and Stephen, L. 1879. 

-Mathematioal Papers. Ed. Tucker, B. and Smith, H. J. S. 1882. 

-The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. Ed. Pearson, K. 1885. 

Dalton, J. Memoirs, etc. 1856. 

Darwin, Sir O. H. Scientific Papers. 5 vole. Cambridge 1907-16. 

De Morgan, A. Memoir by his Wife. 1882. 

Faraday, M. Life and Letters. 2 to1b. 1870. 

-Experimental Researches in Electricity. 3 vols. 1839-55. 

FitzGerald, G-. F. (1851-1901). Scientific Writings. Ed. Larmor, Sir J. 
Dublin, 1902. 

Green, G. Mathematical Papers. 1871. 

Grove, Sir W. B. (1811-96). The Correlation of Physical Forces. 6th edn. 
187A 

Hamilton, Sir W. B. Life. 2 vols. Dnblin, 1882-5. 

-Systems of Bays. Dublin, 1828-33. 

-Elements of Quatenuons. 2 vols. 1866. 

Herschel, Sir W. Srientiflo Papers. 2 vols. 1912. 

Huggins, Sir WUllam (1824-1910). Sdentiflc Papers. 1909. 

Hutton, Charles (1737-1823). For works see D. of N. B. „ 

Joly, C. J. (1864-1906). A Manual of Quaternions. 1905. 

Joule, J. P. Scientific Papers. 2 vols. 1884-7. 

Kelvin, Lord. Mathematical and Physical Papers. 6 vols. Caminidge, 
1882-1911. 

-Baltimore Lectimes. 1904. 

Lardner, Dionyrius (1793-1859). Lectnres on the Steam Engine. 1828. 

-ed. The Cabinet Cyclopedia, 133 vols. 1829-46. 

MacCnll^h, J. Collected Works. Dublin, 1880. 

Maclanrin, C. Geometria Organica. 1720. 

—• Algebra, 4th edn. 1796. 

-Treatise on Fluxions. 2nd edn. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1801. 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, Life of. 1882. , 

-The Theory of Heat. 187L 

-Matter and Motion. 1876. 

-Electricity and Magnetism. 2 vols. 3rd edn. Cmnhridge, 1904. 

—^ Sdentiflc Papers. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1890. 

Priestley, J. For full bibhography, see D. of N. B. 

South, £. J. Analyticd Statics. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1891-2. 

-Dynamics of a System of B%id Bodies. 8th edn. 1892. 

Bumford, Count. Works. 6 vols. Boston, 1870-5. 

Salmon, G. Conie Seetions. 60) edn. DnbUn, 1879. , 

—— Highm> Phlne Curves. 3rd edn. Duidin, 1879. 

-Geometry of Three Dimendmis. 4th edn. Dublin, 1882. 

-Higher ^geb«« 4di edn. Duldin, 1885. 

Smith, H. J. S. Gi»Keded Papers. 2 vo^ Oxfmrd, 1894. 

Somerville, Mary (178(^1872). The Connedhm of 4he Physieal Sdences. 
183A utd ma)^ Ifttor e^as. » 
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Stokes, Sir G. G. Memoirs and Smentiflc Correspondmioe. 2 yoIs. Cam- 
bridge, 1907. 

-Mathematiosl and Physical Fapeis. 5 vols. Oambridge, 1880-1905. 

Sylreaier, J. J. CoUeeted Papers. 4 toIs. Cambridge, 1904-12. 

Tait, P. G.* Soientiflo Papers. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1898-1900. 

—Life and Works. Cambridge, 1911. 

Thompsoit, B., see Bumford, Count. 

Thomson, Sir W., see Kelrin, Lord. 

Thomson, W. and Tait, P. G. Katnral Philosophy. Oxford, 1873. 

Tyndall, J. Heat as a Mode of Motion. 3rd edn. 1868. 

-Sound. 1867. 

Wheatstone, Sir C. Sdentiflo Papers. 1879. 

WhewellfW. Writings and Correspondence. 1876. 

-Life and Letters. 1881. 

Young, T. Lectnres on Natural Philoso^y and the Mechanical Arts. 2 vols. 
1807. 

-Miscellaneous Works and life. 3 vols. 1855. 

W. W. Bouse Ball. 

B. The Litebatube of Chbmistby 

Blacky Joseph. Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, Quick-Lime, and other 
Alcaline Substances. 1755. Bepnblished in 1893 as no. 1 of Alembic 
Club Beprints. Edinburgh, Clay, Wm F. 

-Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry. Edinburgh, 1803. 

Cavendish, Henry. Experiments on Air. Philos. Transactions. 1784-5. 

Bepnblished as no. 3 of Alembic Club Beprinta Edinburgh, 1893. 
Conper, A. S. On a new chemical theory. Philosophieal Magazine. 1858. 
Dalton, John. A New System of Chemical Philosophy. Pts i and n. Man¬ 
chester, 1808-10. 

-Meteorological Observations and Essaya Manchester, 1834 (2nd edn). 

Extracts from the New System, together with memoirs by Avogadro, 
Gay-Lussac, Thomson and Wollaston form noa 2 and 4 of Alembic 
Club Beprints, Edinburgh, 1893. 

Memoirs of the Life and Scienriflc Besearchea of John Dalton, by 
Henry, W. C. 1854. 

DanieU, J. F. An introduction to the study of chemical philosophy, being 
a preparatory view of the forces which concur in the production of 
chemical phenomena. 1839. 

Davy, Sir Humphry. The Collected Works of, edited by his brother Dr John 
Davy. 9 vola 1839-40. 

Fragmentary Bemaina Ed. Davy, J. 1858. 

-Outlines of a course of lectures on chemical philosophy. 1804. 

Davy’s memoirs, * The decomposition of the fixed alkalis and alkaline 
earths,’ and ’The elementary nature of chlorine,’ are rptd as 
noa 6 and 9 of Alembic Club Beprints, Edinburgh, 1894 
Humphry Davy, poet and philosopher, by Thorpe^ T. E. 1896. 

Guye, P. A. Humphry Davy. Geneva, 1907. 

Faraday, MichaeL Experimental researches in Electridty: xptd from 
Philosophical TransactionB. 3 vola 1889-55. 

’Gladstone, J. H. The Life of Faraday. 1872. 

Jones, H. Bence. The Ufe and Letters of Faraday. 1870. 2 vola 
Frankland, Sir Edward. Lecture notes for Chemical Sti^enta 1866. 

-Experimentid researches in pure, applied, and physical Chemistry. 1877* 

Graham, Thomaa Elements of Chemistry. 1842. 

—— Ohenumil and phyrical researches (collected edn). Edinburgh, 1876. 
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Mansfield, 0 . B. (1819-1855). The Theory of Sidts. 1865. 

Mewlands, J. A. B. Belations between the eoLniralents of the Elements. 
Chemical News, 1863,1864,1865.* 

-On the discovery of &e periodic law, and on relarions amoniT the atomic 

weights. 1884. ' 

Perkin, Sir William Henry. The history of alisarin and allied colonrinff 
matters, and their prodnction from coal-tar. 1879. 

—^ Botatory polarisation by chemical substances under magnietic influence. 
Chem. Soc. Journal. 1882,1884. 

Priestley, Joseph. Exi>eriments and^ Observations on different kinds of air. 
3voIs. 1776-7. 

-Continuation of above. 2 vols. 1779-81. 

-Memoirs to the year 1795; written by himself; with a oontinnanoe to 

the time of his decease by his son Joseph Priestley. 1809. 

Prout, William, On the relations between the specific gravities of bodies in 
their gaseous state and the weights of their atoms. Thomson’s Annals 
of Philosophy. 1815,1816. 

-An attempt to esteblish the principles of chemistry by exiieriment. 

1825. 

W^illiamson, Alexander W^illiam. On the Atomic Theory. 1869. 

-Etherification. PhUosophical Magazine. 1850. 

— Constitution of Salts. Chem. Soo. Journal. 1851. 

Wollaston, Williaifl Hyde. On super-acid and sub-acid salts. Philosophical 
Transactions. 1808. 

Bptd in no. 2 of Alembic Club Beprints, Edinbur^^, 1899. 

M. M. Pattison Muib. 


C. Biology 
(a) Particular Writers 

For earlier writers on science «ee, anfe, bibliography to chap, xv, voL riii. 

Ariunole, Elias. Memoirs...drawn up by himself by way of diary; with an 
appendix of original letters. 1717. 

Babington, William. A systematic arrangement of minerals... reduced to 
the form of tables. 1795. 

-A new System of Mineralogy in the form of a Catalogue, after the manner 

of Baron Born’s systematic catalogue of the collection of fossils of 
Elfionore de Baab. 1799. 

-A catalogue...of the genuine and valuable collection of minerals of a 

gentleman deceased. 1805. • 

Balfour, Francis M^tland. A treatise on Comparative Embryology. 2 vob. 
1880,81. 

Banks, Sir Joseph. A collection of .plants engraved under the direction of 
Sir J. B.: vrith the name of the plant supplied in ms at foot of every 
plate. 3 vols. L. P. [1800?]. [B.M. press mark 10. Tab. 42.] 

-A short aoconnt of the cause of the disease in corn called hy farmers 

the blight, the ndldew and the rust. 1805. Be-edited with nuurginal 
annotations pointing out a remedy... by m Agriculturist F.B.S. 
and FJ3.A, [Hammer, Sir l^mae]. 1807. • 

Catalogue of Books brought from Iceland and ^ven to the British 
Museum by Joseph Banks, Esq. [1778]. [In hs throughout; B.M. 
press mi^ ^980> ^ 32.] 

Mriden, J. H. G^ir Joseph Husks: the Father of Australia. 1909. 
Smith, B. The BIfe of Sir Joscq;^ Banks» 1911. 
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BeU, Sir Charles (1774-1842). A proposal sabmitted to the eondderation of 
the managers of the Boyal Infirmary) for the establishment of a Mnseani) 
etc. Edinburgh) 1804. 

-The Hand; its mechanism and yitd endowments as evincing design. 

(Bridgewater treatise rv.) 1833. 

Bentham, Jeremy. See, ante^ bibliography to chap, ni, voL xi. 

Berkeley. Miles Joseph. Phytophthora infestans. 1846. 

—- Oatlines of Britidi Fungology; containing characters of above a 
thousand species of Fungi, and a complete list of all that have been 
described as natives of the British Isles. 1860. 

- Handbook of British Mosses. 1863. 

Binney, Edward William. Observations on the Struotare of Fossil Plants 
found in the oarboniferons strata. [With twenty-four plates.] (Palaeon- 
tographioal Society.) 1848. 

Bradley, Bichard. For works see D. of N. B. 

Brown, Robert. The Miscellaneous Botanical Works of B. B. 2 vols. 

1846, 7. 

Buckland, Francis Trevelyan (1826-1880). Notes on Seal Fisheries. (Sketches 
in Natural History with reference to the Fur Trade.) [1874?] 

-Natural History papers, etc. 1877. 

Buckland, William. Reliquiae Oiluvianae; or, observations on the organic 
remains contained in caves, fissures and diluvial graveL 1823. 

Carpenter, William Benjamin. Principles of general and comparative 
Physiology. 1839. 

-Principles of Human Physiology. Second edn. 1844. 

-Zoology. New edn rerised by Dallas, W. S. (Bohn’s Scientific library.) 

1847. 

Chambers, Robert. Nee, an/e, bibliography to chap, iii, vol. xrv. 

Curtis, William. Practicid observations on the British grasses best adapted 
to the laying down, or improving of meadows and pastures. To which 
b added an enumeration of the British grasses. Second ed. with 
additions. 1790. 

— Lectures on Botimy. 1805. 

Darwin, Charles Robert. Journal of Researches into the Geology and 
Natural History of the various countries visited by H.M.S. Beagle. 
1839. 

-The Stmcture and Dbtribntion of Coral Beefs. Being the first part 

of the Geology of the Toyage of the Beagle... 1832 to 1836. 1842. 

- On the Origin of Siieoies by means of Natural Selection, or the preser¬ 
vation of favoured races in the struggle for life. 1859. 

The «Foundations of the Origin of Species. Two essays written in 
1842 and 1844 by C. D. Ed. by hb son Darwin, Sir Fiancb. 
Cambridge, 1909. 

-The Tariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication.... 2 vob. 

1868. 

-The Descent of Man, and selection in relation to sex.... 2 vols. 187L 

-The Expr^iou of 4he Emotions in Man and Animab.... 1872. 

-Formation of Vegetable Mould through tiie action of Worms. 1881. 

Darwin, Franob (ed.). The Life mid Letters e& Charles Darwin, 
, including an autobiographical chapter ed. by his son, D., Sir F. 
3 vols. 1887. 

Darwin and Modem Science. Essays in Commemoration of the 
Centenary of the Birth of C.D., etc. Ed. Seward, A. C. Cambridge, 
1909. 

Geikie, Sir A. Charles Darwin as Geologust. Cambridge, 1909. 
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Ord«r of the Prooeedinire at the Darwin Celebratlfm held at 
Oambridjro Jane 22-24, 1909. Cambridge, 1909. 

Poolton, E. B. Charles Darwin md tiie Theory of Natand Seleoidon. 
1896. 

-Chariee Darwin and the Origin of Speries: addressfss, etc., in 

America airii England in the year of the two annirarsarieB. 1909. 

Darwin, Erasmns. iSee, ante^ bibliography to ehap. vni, toI. xi. 

De la Beohe, Sir Henry Thomas. A Oeoh^eal MaipiaL 1831. 

■— Besearohes in theoreiloal Geology. 18^ 

-Beport on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon and West Somerset. 1839. 

Dillenins, Joannes Jaeobna C^nlogns plantamm eirea G-issam sponte nas- 
oentiiam. 1718. 

—> fiinrtus Eltfaamensis. 1732. 

-Historia Mnsoomm... com appendioe et indice synonymtHram. Oxford, 

174L 

Dmce, G. C. The Dillenisn Herbaria... together with a biographical 
sketch of Dillenia% selections from his correspondence, etc. 1907. 

Flower, Sir William Henry. An Introdnction to the Osteology of the 
Mammalia. 1870. 

-Essays on Mnsenms and other subjects connected with natural history. 

1898. 

Forbes, Edward. A history of British starfishes and other animals of the 
class Echinodertnata. 1841. 

-An inaugural lecture on Botany, considered as a science, and as a branch 

of medical education. 1843. 

-Literary paxiers by the late Professor E. F.... selected from his writings 

in The Literary Gazette. [Ed. with a memoir by L. B., i.e. Beeve, L.] 
1855. 

Foster, Sir Michael. A Text Book of Physiology. 1877. 

Galton, Sir Frmicis (1822-1911). Narrative of an explorer in Tropical South 
Africa. 1853. 

-The first steps towards the domestication of animids. [Privately ptd.] 

1863. 

—— Inquiries into human faculty. 1883. 

Pearson, Karl. The ^ife. Letters and Labours of Franris Galton. 
[With plates.] VoL i. Cambridge, 1914. 

Grant, Bobert Edmond. An essay on the study of the Animal Kingdom. 1828. 

—— Outline of a course of lectures cm the Structure and Classifioatiim of 
Animals. 1833. 

—— Outlines of Ccnnparative Anatomy. Pts 1,2. 1841. 

Greenongh, George Bellas. A erirical examination of the first principles of 
Geology. 1819. 

Grew, Nehemiah. An Idea of a phytological history propounded.... And an 
account of the vegetation of roots, grounded chiefly thereupon. 1673. 

-The Anatomy of Plants, etc. 2 nd edn. 1682. 

-Cosmolc^d* Sacra. 170L [B. M. copy (e. 44. g. 1) has ms notes by 

Coleridge, S. T.] * 

Hales, Stephen. Tegetable Staticks: or, an account of some statacal experi¬ 
ments «i ^e Sap In Tegetnbles. 17^. 

——- Some cenrideraMoits cm the causes nf Earthquakes. 1750. , 

Henriow, Jchn Stevcms, A Catalogue of British Phmtsiwranged according 
to the aaturhl eyeteatn, iriiSi aynonyms of De Caadoaie...uid Hooker. 
2nd edn. . Camhri^ia^ 1885. 

-A Dierionary of b^nicid terms. [1856.] 

Biograp^eal Sketeh of J. S. H« Privately |itd« 186L 
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Hwbert, 'William. A Treatise on Amaryllideae. (The Botanioid Begister. ^ 
Toi. Yi. Appendix.) 1821. 

— Amaryllidaeeae; preceded by an attempt to arrange the Monocotyle- 
donons orders, and followed by a Treatise on cross-bred Tegetables and 
Supplement. 1837. 

Hooke, Robert. Micrographia, or some physiological descriptions of minnte 
bodies made by magnifying glasses, with obsemttions uid inquiries 
thereupon. [Witl$ plates.] 1665. 

-The Posthumous Works of B. H.,.. Contidning his Cutlerian lectures, 

and other discourses read at the meetings of the... Boyal Society.... , 
Illustrated with sculptures. To these ducourses is prefixt the Author’s 
Life. 1705. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton. Himalayan Journals: or, Notes of a NatnraMst 
in Bengal, the Sikkim, and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, etc. 

2 Tols. 1^4. 

» -Handbook of the New Zealand Flora: a systematic description of the 

native plants of New Zealand. 1864. 

Hooker, Sir William Jackson. The British Flora. 1830. 

A Catalogue of British flowering plants and ferns, included in 
Dr Hooker’s British Flora. [1835.] 

-A Century of Ferns. 1854. 

-The British Ferns. The drawings by Fitch, W. 1861[-62]. 

-A second Century of Ferns. 1861 [1860,61]. 

Hopkins, William (1793-1866). An abstract of a memoir on physical geology. 
Privately ptd. Cambridge, 1836. 

Hunter, John. The Works of J. H. With notes. Ed. Palmer, J. F. 

4 vole. 1835-37. 

-Observations and reflexions on Geology.... Intended to serve as an 

Introduction to the Catalogue of his Collection of Extraneous Fossils. 
1859. 

-Essays and observations on Natural History, Anatomy, Physiology, 

Psychology, and Geology. [Ed. Owen, B.] 2 vole. 1861. 

Hutton, James. The Theory of the Earth from the transactions of the 
Boyal Society of Edinburgh. [Edinburgh, 1785.] [Another edn.] 
Tols. I, II. Edinburgh, 1795. Theory of the Earth....ToL ni. Ed. 
Geikie, Sir A. [This is a portion of the third volume, now first printed 
from the ms in the possession of the Geographical Society. With 
indexes to this portion and also to vols. i, ii by Geikie, Sir A.] (Geo¬ 
graphical Society.) 1899. 

— Dissertations on Afferent subjects of Natural Philosophy. Edinburgh, 
1792. ’ 

-——Dissertations upon the Philosophy of Light, Heat, and Fire. In seven 
parts. Edinburgh, 1794. 

-An Investigation of the Principle of Knowledge and of the Progress 

of Reason tram Sense to Science and Philosophy. 3 vqls. Edinburgh, 
1794. 

Conversations on Geology; compriidng a familiar explanation of the 
Huttonian and Wernerian Systems. 1840. 

Greenwood, G. Bain and Rivers; or Hutton... against all comers. 
1857. 

Playfwr, J. Bi<HfrapMcal Account of James Hutton. [Edinburgh, 
1797?] 

— niustrataons of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 1802. 

Steidien, Sir Ledie. Studies of a Bioiprapher. TbL iii. 1902. 

Jelbeys, John Gwyn. British Co^ohoAogy, or an account the MoUusoa 

36 
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wbioh now inhabit the British Isles and the snrromidiiiir seas. S Tola. 
1862-69. . « 

Jeffireys, John Ovyn. Deep-sea exploration. A lecture. 188L 
Lindley, John. An Introdaotion to Botany. 1832. 

— An Outline of the first principles of Horticulture. 1832. (' 

-Nixns Flantarum. 1833. 

-Flora Medioa: a botanical account of all the more important plants 

used in medirine, in different parts of the world! 1838. 

Loudon, John Clan^us (1783-1843). An Encyclopaedia of gardeniujr. 
1822. 

* Lubbock, Sir John, baron Arebury (1834-1913). Pre-bistoric Times, as illus¬ 
trated by ancient remainB, and the manners mid customs of modern 
sarages. 1865. 

-The Oriirin of Cirilisation and the Primitive Conation of Man. Mental 

and social conditions of savages. 1870. 

-On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligenoe of Animals, with special 

reference to Insects. 1889 [1888]. * 

-Notes on the life history of British Flowering Plants. 1906. 

Lyell, Sir Charles. The Prindples of Oeology, being an attempt to explrin 
the former changes of the earth’s surface, by reference to causes now id 
operation. 3 vols. 1830-33. 

-Elements of G^ogy. 1838. 2ttd edn. 2 vols. 184L 

T—— Travels in Koi^ America. 2 vols. 1845. 

-A Second Yirit to the United States of North America. 1849. 

—— The Geological Eridences of the Antiquity of Man. 1863. 
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CHAPTER X 


ANGLO-IXDIAX LITEBATUBE 


Bibliographies, etc. 

No bibliography of the subject as a whole exists. Two useful lists of 
books are the bibliography on pp. 471-494 of the Dictionary of Indian 
Biogcaxihy by Bnckland, C. E., 1906, and that on pp. xxvii-xlvu of Hobson- 
Jobson, by Yule %nd Burnett, 1886. 

The India Office Library Catalogue is not as useful as it might be. The 
library’s collection of Anglo-Indian writings, especially early editions, leaves 
much to be desired. 

The Calontta Beview, especially in its earlier years, contains valuable 
notices of many Anglo-Indian writers, but it does not begin before 1844. 
A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature by Oaten, E. P., 1908, oontainB a brief 
account of Anglo>Indian fiction, poetry and belles lettres, with a list of books. 
Chapter xt of A Literary History of India (The Fusing Point of Old and New), 
by Fraser, B. W., 1898, contains an account of the progress of Engliah as a 
language for Indian writers. Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians 
by Laurie, W. F. B., 1877, contains an account of Anglo-Indian periodical 
literature. Separate lives have been written of many of the writers of the 
above list. 
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tionary. 

1860-1 Balfonris Treatise on Com¬ 
parative Embryology. 

1881 Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 

1882 Seeley’s Natural Religion. 

1882-94 Creighton’s History of the 

Papacy. 

1883 Galtbn’s Inquiries into the 
Human Facultp. 

1883 T. H. Ci-reen’s Prolegomena 
to Ethics. 

18^ Jefferie^s The Story of my 
Heart. 

1888 %eidv!f%ExpandonofEngland. 

Sievenson’B Treasure Island. 

1883 The Oxford Magazine. 

1884 The Croker Papers. 


1886 Eimly Lawless’s Hurrish. 

1886 Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 

1887 Jessopp’s Arcady for better 
for worse. 

1887 Laughton’s Studies in Naval 
History. 

1887 J. A. Cotter Morison’s Service 
of Man. 

1887-1905 G. B. Hijl’s editions of 
BoswelPs JohnsonH; etc. 

1889 J. Ciurd’s Critical Philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant. 

1889 The Scots Observer. 

1889 Stevenson’s Master of BaX- 
lantrae. 

1890 Henley’s Views and Reviews, 

1893 F. H. Bradley’s Appearance 

and Reality. 

1893 0. H. Pearson’s National Life 
and Character. 

1893 Stevenson’s Catriona, 

1895 Pollock and Maitland’s History 
of English Law before the time 
of Edward I. 

1895 Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of being Earnest. 

1896 Stevenson’s Weir of Her- 
miston. 

1898 Sbadworth Hodgson’s Meta¬ 
physic of Eniperience. 

1900 Sir Leslie Stephen’s English 
Utilitarians. 

1901 Aeoession of King Edward 
VII. 

1903 Sir W. Lah^d Clowes’s The 
Royal Navy, 

1905 MaeCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times. 

1907 Syngas Playboy of the 
Western World. 

1910 Aeoessiem of King George T. 
1910-11 The Encyclopaedia BrUan- 
nka llih edn. 

1913 E. F, Sooid?8 
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A* the Blue Bonnets are over the Border, 877 
Abbey, C. J., 101 
Abbotsford, 278, 876 
Abbott, Edwin Abbott, A Shakespearian 
Grammar, 446 
Abdullah, the peasant, 248 
A Beckett, Arthur William, 238, 648 

- Gilbert Abbott (1811-1856), 236 fl., 

641; Comic JBIaekstone, The, 287; 
Comic History of England, The, 237; 
Comic History of Borne, The, 237 

-Gilbert Arthur (1887-1891), 238 

Abel, Niels Henrik, 258 
Abercrombie, John (1780-1844), 467 
Aberdare, Hrary Austin Bruce, lord, 107 
Aberdeen, 28, 209, 428 

— George Hamilton Gordon, 4th earl 
of (1784-1860), 184,181, 182, 184, 420, 
508 

Abexigh-Maokay, George Bobert (1848- 
1881), 841, 574; Twenty-one Days in 
India, 840 

Aberystwyth, University college, 438 
Absolute, Sir Anthony, Sheridan’s, 387 
Abyssinia, 241, 246, 247 
Aesddmie Frangaise, 897, 460 
Academy, The, 200 
Aohitophel, Htyden’s, 118 
Ackbnnann, Budolph (1764-1834), 216, 
217, 221, 222 ^ 

- Btidolph, the younger, 288 

Acland, Sir Thomas, 136 
Act of settlement, 57 
Acton, John Emerioh Edward Halberg- 
Aoion, lord (1884-1902), 100, 101, 
lies., 484 

‘Conflicts with#Bome,* 118 
' Bollinger’s Hi^orioal Work,* 118 
* German Spools of History,' 118- 
Iieetyret on Modem History, 117 
Letters (^Oritrut, 118 
*mx On Liberty,* AIB 
Open Letter to a. German Bisluyf, 118 
Adami^ parson, Fielding’s, 8|.8 
—Frmicis WiUmoi iMnderaai^ {1BB2- 
1898), 868, 584 

—Joha OoiUdt (M2^1899), 962,964. 

655 . ■ ' ■ j.;, 


Adams, William Henry Davenport (1828- 
1891), 616 

Adamson, Bobert (1862-1902), 467 
Development of Modem Philosophy, 
The, 49 
Fichte, 48 

On the Philosophy of Kant, 48 
Short History of Logie, A, 48 
Addison, Joseph, 62, 169, 197, 209, 211, 
896, 441, 442, 444, 461 
Adelaide, 866 
Adrian YI, pope, 100 
Adventures of Dr Comieus, The, 219 
Aesohylas, 211 
Affirmation bill, the, 136 
Africa, 192, 247, 252 434 

AMoan languages, 469 
Africander's War Song, The, 377 
Agrioola, 96 

Ahmed, the cobbler, 248 

Aikin, Anna Letitia. Srs Barbauld 

-John (1747-1822), 603 

Aiuger, Alfred (1837-1904), 615 
Airy, Sir George Biddell (1801-1892), 
258, 665 

Aitken, Edward Hamilton (1861-1909), 
674; Behind the Bungalow, 841 
Alans, the, 302 
Albania, 262 

Albemarle, George Thomas Eeppel. 6th 
earl of (1799-1891), 600 
Albert, prince couson, 189, 416 
Albigenses, the, 79, 110 
Aldrich, Henry, Artis Vogvea rudimenta, 
18 

Alexander III, king of Sco^nd, 95 
—- Cecil Frances, born Humphreys 
(1818-1895), 667; Burial of Moses, 
The, 821; Irish Mother’s Lament, 
The, 821; Siege of Derry, The, 821 

-William (1824-1911), 321, 5m 

Alexandria, 247 * 

Alicante, 78 

Alison. Archibsld (1757-1889), 467 

- Sir Archibald (1792-186^, 57. 

94, 485; Autobiography, 66; HUtbry 
cf Eyrope, 66; History of SeotHsh 
Crimim Lssw, 66 
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Alk«n, Henry (fl. 1816-1881), 226, 282 fl.; 
National Sports qf Great Britain, 282 ^ 
Sweimen^o/ Riding, 282; Sympjtoms 
of being amated, 282 
AUardyoe, Alexander (1846-1896), 674; 

The City of Sunshine, 389 
Allen, Gmnt (1848-1899), 848, 467 

- John (1771-1848), 64, 485 

-Joseph, 236 

-WUliam (1770-1843), 603 

AUingham, William (1824-1889), 567 
Alma, battle of the, 94 
Alma Mater (Aberdeen), 209 
Almond, Helj Hutchinson (1832-1903), 
601 

Alnwick, 227 
Alpine Journal, The, 265 
Alps, the, 264, 255, 292, 294 
Alsorip, Miss, in Burgoyne’s The Heiress, 
887 

Althorp, viscount. See Spencer, Srd earl 
Alvanley, Bichard Pepper Arden, lord, 
116, 127 

Amazon river, 260 
‘Amazon,’ ship, 261 
America, 86, 98, 166, 207, 256, 263, 
267, 298, 818, 897, 457. See also 
Hnited States 

-Central, 297 

- South, 249, 250, 262 

American charaotw, 346 

-civil war, 91, 143, 182, 826 

-colonies, 861 

-lan^ages, 459 

-politics, 346 

-slang, 211 

-war of independence, 89 

American Celt, TlU, 318 
Amiens, peace of, 120, 184 
Amorgen, incantation of, 303 
Analysis of the Hunting Field, The, 
282, 234 
Anatolia, 251 

Anderson, James (1789-1808), 467; JJn* 
quiry into the Nature of Corn-Laws, 3 
Andrewes, George, Dictionary of the 
Slang and Cant Languages, 224 
Andrews, Alexander, The History of 
British Journalism, 178, 184, 204 
Angevin rei^s, the, 72 
Anglo-Canadians, 345 
Anglo-French literature, 807 
Anglo-Indian literature, 831 ff. 
Anglo-Irish, the, SOS^ 

Anglo-Normiyi chanson, 67 
iUrglo-Normans, the, 806, 808 
Angto-Saseon Chronicle* 69 
Anglo-Saxon literature, 416 
Annals and Magasine cf Natural History, 
2^1 268 

—— qf the Four Masters, 809 
Anne, queen of Great Britain, 212, 888, 
468 

—— of Denmark, queen oonsori of 
James 1, 98 

Annual Register, The, 228 
—— Review, The, 98 


Names 6ic) 

Anselm, St, 118 * 

Anson, George Anson, lord (1697-1762), 
248, 660 

- Sir William BeyneU (1848-1914), 

486 

Anster, John, 812 
Antarctic exploration, 246 
Anti-Jacobin, The, 194, 214 
Antipodes, the, 266 
Apotbeoaries’ company, the, 286 
Apperley, Charles James (pseud. Nimrod, 
1779-1843), 216, 282, 642; Life of a 
Sportsman, The, 233; Memoirs qf... 
John Mytton, 233 

Appleton, Charles Edward Cutts Birch 
(1841-1879), 633 
Apnleius, The Golden Ass, 311 
Ambia, 262 

Arabian Nights, The, 838 
Arabic language and literature, 416, 467, 
468 

Arabs, the, 288, 252, 253 
Arbu&not, John, Law is a Bottomless 
Pit, 212 

Architectural Magasine, Thh, 149 
Arctic regions, 241, 245, 248, 868 
Arden, Mar^, 807 
Argemone, m Kingsley’s Yeast, 84 
Argogastis, 308 

AtotU, George Douglas Campbell, 8th 
duke of, 468 

- commission (Scottish schools), 

421 

Ariadne, Titian’s, 171 
Aristophanic comedy, 18 
Aristotelian society, 89 
Aristotle, 9, 16, 23, 140, 898 
Armagh, 309, 821 

Armstrong, Edmund John (1841-1865), 
667 

-G. P. Savage- (1845-1906), 667 

Arnold, Sir Edwin (1832-1904), 191,192, 
674, 576<; The Light of Asia, 340 

-Matthew, 141, 144, 147, 169, 172, 

180, 191, 304, 806, 307, 350, 851, 
420, 422 ff., 432, 483, 463, 603 
Culture and Anarchy, 425 
Poems (1858), 139 

Popular education of France, The, 432 
Schools and Universities on the Conti¬ 
nent, 422 

Arnold, Thomas (1795-1842), 70.409,411, 
413, 414, 601, 603 

-Waiiam Delafield (1828-1859), 676; 

Oakfield, 838, 339 
Arran, isles of, 312 
Arthurian legends, 804, 806 
Ascension isj^d, 243 
Ashantee, 254 
Aishmole, Elias, 286, 668 
Asia, 246, 247, 262, 467, 458 
Asiatic society of Bengal, 884, 887 
Askesian society, 287 
Athelstan of Krat, i»rince, 83 
Atbamsm, The, 144, 145, 171» 174, 198, 
200, 864 

Athenians, the, 120 
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JbienB, 122, 205, 211 
Athos, moant, 252 

Atlsy, James Beresford (1860-1913}, 
600 

Atterbuiy, Francis, 61 
Attic democracy, the, 134 
Aagnsta, princess, 267 
Anrangzib, 388 
Aurora, The, 177 
, Auston, Jane, 208 
Austin, Alfred, 189 

-John (1790-1869), 468 

Anstralasia, 289 
Australasian, The, 867 
Aostralasian languages, 469 
Australia, 86, 137, 241, 289, 319, 331, 
861 ff., 434, 467 
Australian Journal, The, 870 
Australian journalism, 871 

- literature, 861 S. 

Austria, 383 
Auvergne, 293, 294 

Avebury, Sir John Lubbock, lord (1834- 
1913), 476, 662 
Avignon, 22# 

Avogadro, count Amadeo, 277 
Azov, sea of, 294 

« 

Babbage, Charles (1792-1871), 268, 288, 
666 

Babington, WilBam (1766-1833), 287, 
668 

Bacon, Francis, viscount St Albans, 29, 
63, 82, 169, 460 

-Boger, 82 

Baconian philosophy, 418 
Bagehot, Walter (1826-1877), 141 fi., 164, 
199, 616 

Biographical Studies, 142 
Economic Studies, 36 
English Constitution, The, 36, 68, 142, 
143 

Literary Studies, 142 
Lombard Street, 86, 142, 143 
Physics and Politics, 86, 142 
BaUey, Samuel (1791-1870), 468 
Bain^ A. G., The British Settler's Song, 
S7T 

-Alexander (1818-1903), 5, 48, 97, 

98, 468, 601. 604 
Education as a Science, 428 
Emotions and the Will, The, 23 


Ballinoollig, oonnty Cork, 326 
Baltimore, 263 

Bamford, Samuel, Passages in the Life 
of a Radical, 202 
Bampfylde, C. W., 214 
Bampton lectures, 13 
Bangor college, 438 o 

Banim, John (1798-1842), 312, 814, 667 
Aileen, 316 

Damon and Pythias, 316 
Nowlans, The, 816 
Revelations of the Dead, 316 
Soggarth Aroon, 316 
Tales by the O'Hara Family, 316 
Banim, Michael (1796-1874), 312, 314, 
667; Father Connell, 316, 317; Tales by 
the O'Hara Family, 316; Town of the 
Cascades, The, 317 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), 246, 289, 
290, 660, 568 
Bannatyne club, 94 
Bannister, John, 217 
Bannockburn, battle of, 96 
Barante, Pierre A. P. 'B.,HistoiredesDues 
de Bourgogne, 107 
Barbary, 246 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia, bom Aikin, 893, 
603 

Barber, Margaret Fairless (pseud. Michael 
Fairless, 1869-1901), 616 
Barclay, Bobert, 230 
Bardolpli, Shakespeare’s, 126 
Batebone’s parliament, 462 
Barham, Bichard Harris, 200 
Barnes, Thomas (1747-1810), 386, 604 

-Thomas (1786-1841), 179 ff., 198 

-William, 469 

Barratt, Alfred (1844-1881), 468 
Barrie, Sir James M., Aula Lieht Idylls, 
436; When a Man's Single, 447 
Barrington, Sir Jonah (1760-1834), 667; 

Personal Sketches, 322 
Barrow, Sir John (1764-1848), 550; Auto¬ 
biographical Memoir, 248; Travels in 
China, 248 ; Voyage to Cochin-China, A, 
248 

-WiUiam (1764-1836), 604 

Bartolozzi, Francesco, 216 
Basedow, Johann Berend, 382, 402 
Bates, Henry Walter (1826-1%92), 650 
Bateson, Mary (1866-1906), 486 
Borough Customs, 81 


On teaching English, 429 Charters of the Borough of Cambridge, 

Seizes and the Intellect, The, 23 The, 81 , 

Bain, James, 368 Laws of Breteuil, The, 81 

Baines, Edward. (1774-1848), 688 Origin and Early Histdry qf Double 

—— Sir Edward (1800-18^), 604 Monasteries,‘’The, 81 

Baker, David Erskine, Bfoprc^Ma Drama* Records of the Borough of LeUsester, 
tica, 884 81 

-Sir.Satnwd White (1821-1893), 560 Bath, 220, 226, 824 « 

Bala roioks, .292 Bayley, T. Baynes, 200 ' 

Baldwin, Ed#^ui, 188 « Bs^e, Peter (1880-1896), 516 

—— William, 228 Baynes, Thomas Spencer (1828-1887), 

Balfour, Francis MtujSit&d (1861-1882), 468; Eesay on the New Analytic, 9 

668; Text-book if Mib/hology, 800 Beacensdeld, earl of. See Disraeli, Ben> 
Ball, ^ B<^t Stamltt (1840^18), 268, jamin * 

266,600,666 . , ‘^eag^,* l^p, *260, 296, 298 
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Bmle, Dototioea, 4^ 

Beare, Philip O’Bullivan^ 808 
Beattie, James, 601, 604 

-WillAm, 66 

Beatty-Eingeton, William, 192 
Beaufort, duke of, 282 
Beeke, (ieorge Louie (1848-1918), 684 
Beekford, Peter (1740-1811), 642; Eaayt 
on Hunting, 232; ThoughU upon Hare 
and Fox Hunting, 239 
Bede, historian, 69, 302 

-Cuthbert, pseud. See Bradley, 

Edward 

Beesly, Edward Spencer (1831-1916), 468 
Beloarre, lord, 284 

Belfast, 811, 317, 327; Queen’s college, 
417 

‘ Belfast man, the,’ Francis Davis, 326 
Belfastman's Journal, The, 327 
Belgio Eymrys, 68 
Belgrade, 261 

Bell, Alfred Henry Haynes, 688; Knight 
of AveUm, 378; Last Stand, The, 878; 
To a Sea Conch, 378 

-Andrew (1763-1832), 895, 403,“404, 

601, 604; Experiments in Education, 
401 

- Sir Charles (1774-1842), 669 

- Henry, 268 

- Paul, pseud. See Chorley, Henry 

Fothergill, 517 

-Bobert (1800-1867), 633 

Bell's Life in London, 231, 232, 234, 236, 
239 

Belt’s Life in Victoria, 366, 867 
Belzoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1828), 
248 

Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Regis 
Henriei, 74 
Benedictines, the, 63 
Bengal, 838 

-axmy, the, 837 

Bengali literature, 341 
Bennett, Joseph, 192 

-Samuel (1815-1878), 684 j History 

of Australian Discovery, 871 
Bentham, George (1800-1884), 468 

-Jeremy, 2, 4, 8, 14 ff., 20, 69, 98, 

127, 187, 104, 198, 290, 336, 407, 
669, 601; Ckrestomatkia, 404 
Bentinck, lord George (1802-1648), 116, 
129, 180, 336, 608 
Bentl%, Biohard, 283 
Bentley's MisceUany, 316 
Beowulf, 463 

Bergenroth, Xlustav Adolph (1813-1869), 
486 • 

Berkeley, George, 8, 19, 41, 48, 47;, 
Works, 48 

Miles Joseph (1803-1889), 669; 
Pnytophtkora i^estans, 290 
Berlin, 882 

B^ard, Six Thomas (1760-1818), 601, 
604 

Bemays, Jacob, Life of SeaUger, 109 
Boider, Franoois, 888 
Berrow's Worcester Journal, 169 


■Betiyet, Plem kivWtUA, ^ 

Berwick Advertiser, The, 203 
Bethell, Sir Biohard. See Westbury, lord 
Bewick, Thomas (1768-1826), 201, 227, 
236, 236, 642 

Bexley, Nidiolas Yansittart, lord (1766- 
1851), 612 
Beyrout, 261 
Bhagalpur, 884 
Bible, the, 148, 329, 406 
Authorised Version, 435, 441, 446 ff. 
Old Testament, 132; Genesis, 149; 
Psalm oxix, 74 

New Testament (in Soots), 101; Aete, 
449; Apocalypse, 149 
Bible sooie^, the, 146 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, 461 
Biokham, George, 212, 214 
Bideford, Devon, 84 

Bignold, Thomas Francis (d. 1888), 575; 

Leviora, 340 
Bijapur army, the, 838 
'Billy, perfidious,’ 116 
Bindley, Charles {pseud. Harry Hicover, 
1796-1859), 542 

Binney, Edward William (1612-1881), 
290, 669 

Biographical Dictionary (Useful Enow* 
ledge Sooiety), 409 

Birkbeck, George (1776-1841), 407 ff., 601 
Birmingham, Mason’s college, 432 
Bishop, Isabella L., bom Bird (1831- 
1904), 650 

Bismarck, prince, 183, 192, 194 
Black, John, 187 

- Joseph (1728-1799), 272 ff., 406, 

557.; Magnesia alba. Quicklime, and 
other alcaline substances, 274 

- William, 199 

Black Hole of Calcutta, the, 834 
Blaokie, John Stuart (1809-1895), 615, 
616 

Blackmantle, Bernard, pseud. See West- 
macott, Charles Molloy 
Blackstone, Sir William, 80 
Blaokwater, river, 308 
Blackwood^s Magasine (‘ Maga*), 66, 160, 
161, 188, 282, 313, 819, 327, 378 
Blair, Hugh (1718-1800), 604; Lectures 
on Rhetoric, 398, 899 
Blake, William, 363 
Blanchard, Samuel Laman, 188, 192, 196 
Blessington, Marguerite, countess of 
(1789-1849), 667 
Idler in France, The, 822 
Idler in Italy, The, ^22 
Journal of Conversatione with Lord 
Byron, 822 

Bligh, William (1764-1817), 660 
Blome, Biohard, The Gentleman's Re¬ 
creation, 282 
‘ Bloomerism,’ 289 

Blowitz, Henri *G. S. A. O. de (1832- 
1908), 188 

Boake, Bareroft Houy (18^1892), S69( 
684 

Board of Woxks, 286 
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Boer WM, 198, 

Biter *ifn Zaterdag Aand, Vie, oil 
Boers, lihe, IW* 

Bohemianism, 176 ,aa4\ ftta 

Bohn, Henry George (1796-1884), 613 
Boldrevood, BoU, peeud. See Brownfe, 
Thomas Alexander 

Bolton, Lancashire, 196_^ 

Bolts, William {17407-1808), 884, 675 
Bombay, 59, 836 

Bonn university, 410 Moatt-iaon 

Bonner, Hypatia Bradlangh (1883-1891), 

Bmi^ck, James (1817-1906), 684, M6; 
DmIv Life and Origin of the Tae- 
maniane, 871; Last of the Tasmaniaru, 
The, 871 • 

Book of Aneae, The, 867 

Book of Common Prayer, 402,444, 450,451 

Book of KMs, The, 809 

Boole, George (1816-1864), 263, 469, 555; 

The Laiot of Thought, 10 
BooS, James (1806-1878), 666, 604 
Boothby, Guy Newell (1867-1905), 870, 

888 « ^ .ce 

Bord-A-Ploufle, Canada, 866 
Border, &e Scottish, 96 

Ba^w,’ George (1808-1881), 138, 180, 

(Spain, The, 146, 240, 241, 260 

Lavengro, 146 
Bomawu B,ye, The, 145 
Wild Walet, 146 

Borthwick, Sir Algernon. See Glenesk, 
lord 

--Peter, 185 

Bosman, H. S., 880^ 

-John, 244 

Boston, U. 8. A., 318, 822 
Boston Pilot, The, 318, 322 
Boswell, Sir Alexander, 188 
—— James (1740—1795), 188, 650; Life 
of Johnson, 68 . 

Botanical Magazine, The, 

Bonoioault, Dion (18207—1890), 667 
Boulton, Matthew, 881 
Bounoer, 

Bourinot, Sur John George (1887-1902), 
882; The Stoiy of Canada, 

Bourne, B, H. Pox, English Newspapers, 

i9d ido 

Bowlw, John, Letur 
■ William lasle, Vtndsetae Wyke- 

(1^-1872), 512, 660 
Boycotting syetiUn, 820 
Boyd, Andrew :^nedy 
(1825-189^, 816; Dwt of ^t 

Andremi The, 161J Beereations of a 
Country Parson, 1.61 ^ . 

— (1746-lW), 886,^675 

Boydell, John (171fih'lB64)* 216« 

Boyle, George Daidd (1828-1901), M)1 
— Bobert, 5S81, 98* . ■* v _ 
Brackem Thowas 868, 688; 

, Not Bnderswod, ,26ft /' ■ „ 


Braetom Henry de, Be UgOm It Con- 
suetudinibm AngUae, 80 
Bradfield school, 414 
Bradley, Edward 

18SI7-1889); Verdant Oreen, 235, 388 

_Francis Herbert, 469 

Aj^earanee and Beality, 46 
Essays on Truth arid Reality, 47 
Ethical Studies, 48 
Principles of Logie, 46 • 

Bradley, James (1693-1762), 268, 656 

-Biohard (d. 1732), 986, 669 

Biassey, Anna, lady (1M9-1887), 660 
Brazil, 250 
Br^ons, 302 

Brendan, St, The Voyage of, 806 
Brer Babbit, 814 
Bretberton, print-seller, ^16 

(mO-18TO) 486, 
English Studies, 82; Reign of Henry 

Br^stor, Sir David (1781-1868), 269, 
288, 666 

Brid^^ J^hnVei'ry (1882-1906), 469 
Comte’s General View of Positivwm, 24 
Comte’s SystemofPosiUvePolity (trans.), 

2d 

Essays and Addresses, *0 
Five Discourses on Positive Religion, so 
The Unity of Comte’s Life and ^Doc¬ 
trine, 26 

Bridgewater treatises, 290 

^^^es^^Junior, A.,’ pseud, of A. Beckett, 

Arthur William, 288 x. v ** 

‘BrieBess, Mr,’ pseud, of A Beokett, 
Gilbert Abbott, 287 
Briggs, John (1786-1876), 887, 676 

Mr, Leech’s, 239 _ ^ 

Blight, John (1811-1889), 129, 131 fl., 
179, 181. 190, 608 

Brine, Punch artist, 236 
Brink, Melt J., Orappige Storusr S77 
Bristol university, 482 
Britain, early, 69 . „ . . 

British and Foreign School Sooiety, 
408 fl., 419 

—— Association, the, 269, 288 
Sntish Magazine, The, 79 ,♦ 

Britons, the, 68 

Brodriok, G. C., Memorvds of ^i^ton 
College, 888 u 
Brontb. Emily, 849 

-Patrick (1777-1861), 667 

Brooke, Charlotte (d. 1798), 805,, 667; 
BeUques of Poet^, 8U 

TWnoes, 682; The History of 

: Emily Montague, 869 ..--a loim 

_ Stopford AnmJstns (1882-1916), 

iie, 6W} The N^dandUeeof gelrinp 
IrishlAuraJtureinto the English Tt^jj^, 
- 806 , 
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l^Too\dk, ch«r\«8 SkniW aftV%- 

1874), 196, 288, 548 
Brougham, Henry Peter Brougham, lord 
(1778-1868), 54, 60, 115, 116, 123 fl., 
180, 186, 197, 408 fl., 418, 485, 508, 
512, 601, 804; Letter to Samuel Ro- 
miUy.,.upon the abuse of eharities, 405, 
408; Z,t/e and TitneSf 112; Praetieal 
Observations upon the education of the 
people, 408 ,, 

Broughamiana, 123 
Broughton, Jack, 229, 281 

--John Gam Hobhouse, lord (1786- 

1869), 407, 550 

Brouncker, ladj, in Pendennis, 440 
Brown, John (1715-1766), 604; Thoughts 
on Civil Liberty, 400 

- John (1810-1882), 517; Rab and his 

Friends, 160 

-Eobert (1778-1868), 289, 290, 659 

- Thomas (1778-1820), 6 ff., 10, 12, 

469; Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 6; Observations on the... 
Doctrine of Mr Hume, 6; Observations 
on the Zoonomia of Erasmus Darwin, 6 
Brown, Thomas Edward, 145 
Browne, Frances (1816-1879), 567 
—— Hablot Knight {pseud. Phiz, 1816— 
1882), 234, 238 

- Sir Thomas, 457, 460 

-Thomas Alexander [pseud. Bolf 

Boldrewood, 1826-1915), 585 
Colonial Reformer, A, 370 
Miner's Right, The, 370 
Robbery under Arms, 870 
Squatter's Dream, The, 870 
Browning, Bobert, 182, 255, 320, 854, 
865, 868, 445, 458, 456; Wanng, 241 
Bruce, Alexander Balmain (1831-1899), 
469 

-Henry Austin. See Aberdare, lord 

- James (1730-1794), 246, 247, 550; 

Travels in Abyssinia, 241 

-John (1745-1826), 97, 486 

- John (1802-1869), 486 

-Bobert, king of Scotland, 95 

Brnnnow, baron, 129 
Bruton, William, 575; Newes from the 
East Indies, 833 

Bryce, James Bryce, viscount, 71, 74; 

Studies in Contemporary Biography, 118 
Bryce Oommission (1896), 428, 438 
Brydges, Sir SamuelEgerton (1762-1887), 
232, 612 

V Brysson, George (c. 1649-c. 1780), 607 
Bnohanan-Hamilton, Francis (1762-1829), 
575; An account of the Kingdom of 
Nipai, 835 

Buckingham, James Silk (1786-1855), 638 
Boland, Francis Trevelyan (1826-1880), 

-WilUam (1784-1856), 292 it,, 559; 

Reliquiae Diluvianae, 292 
Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-1^2), 
486; History of CivUisation in Engi 
102 ff. 

‘BtafTjohn,' 212, 218 


'Mrs,’ m 

BuUer, Charles (1806-1848), 125, 508, 512 
Bunbiuy, Heniy William (1750-1811), 
215, 232, 542 

Academy for Qrown Horsemen...by 
” Geoffrey Qambado, Esq., 216 
Chop House, A, 216 
Long Minuet, A, 216 
Propagation of a lie. The, 216 
Banting, Edward, Ancient Irish Music, 
311 

Banyan, John, 61, 461; The Pilgrim's 
Progress, 444 

Burohell, William Jcdin (1782-1863), 650 
Burckhardt, John Lewis (1784-1817), 
247, 248, 250 

Burdett, Sir Francis (1770-1844), 121, 
408, 508 

Burdy, Samuel (17607-1820), 486, 567 
Burgh, James (1714-1775), 604 
Burghley, William Cecil, lord, 86 
Burgoyne, John, The Heiress, 887 
Burke, Edmund, 58, 105, 110, 119, 120, 
122, 143, 823, 462; Present Discon- 
■, tents, 488, 439 

-Bobert O’Hara, 364 

- Thomas Henry, 320 

- WiUiam, 453 

Burleigh, Bennet, 192 
Burlington, countess of, 213 
Bnma%, Frederick Gustavus (1842- 
1885), 550 

Bumand, Sir Francis Cowley, 548 , 
Burnham, Edward Levy Lawson, lord, 
191 

Bums, Bobert, 357, 875; The Centenary 
Bums, 148; Cotter's Saturday Night, 
The, 877; Dunean Gray, 377; Tam 
o'Shanter, 377 * 

Burton, Alfred, pseud. See Mitford, John 

-Isabel, lady (1831-1896), 660 

-John Hill (1809-1881), 486 

Book Hunter, The, 96 
History of^ Seotlaiid, 95 
History of the Reign of <iueen Anne, 95 
Life of David Hume, 95 
Seot Abroad, The, 95 
Burton, Sir Bichard IVancis (1821-1890), 
246, 262, 887, 551; The Lake Regions 
of Central Africa, 253 

-Bobert, 460 

Buss, Frances Mary, 429 
Bnsteed, Henry Eimsley (1888-1912), 
675; Echoes from Old Calcutta, 338 
Bute, John Stuart, 3rd earl of, 218 
Butler, Arthur John (1844-1910), 501; 
Dante, his Times and his Work, 118 

-Charles (1750-1882), 6,5, 115, 512; 

The Book of the Roman CatMlic Church, 
58 

-Josephine E. (1828-1906), 501 

—— Samuel (1612-1680), Hudibnu, 206 

- Samuel (1774-1889), 413, 601 

-William Archer (18147-1848), 87, 

812, 469, 667 

—— Sir william Francis (1888-1910), 
. 661, 667 
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^198, 206, 280, 822, 827, 878, 899 
‘Adieu, adieu, my native land, 874 

SeppOi 488 , 

Harold, 249, 874, 436 

^OH cTtwxw, 244 
Lettere and JoumaU, 107 
Ifaid of Athena, 877 
Byron, John (1723-1786), 244, 661 

Jessie Ellen (1844r-1884), 676; 
Ida Craven, 889 

Caird, Edward (1836-1908), ttfl., 469; 
Critical Account of the PhUoaophy of 
Kant, 46; Critical PhiUsto/phy of Im¬ 
manuel Kant, The, 45; Evolution of 

Religion, The, 45 , r b 

Caird, John (1820-1898), m; An Intro¬ 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion, 

oMnee, John Elliot (1828-1875), 470 
Cairns, Hugh MoCahnont, Ist earl (1819- 
1886), 124, 608 
Cairo, 192, 251 
Caladbolg, 807 

Caloutta> 884 fl.; Hindu college, 836, 387; 
university, 341 

Caleutta Reviem, The, 837, 339 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, 318 
Oalderwood, Henry (18S(^;^7), 470 
Calendar of Letters and Papers of the 
Reign of Henry VIII, 82 
Calendars of State Papers, 111 
Oaletfwloh (Exoalibur), 307 
Calibumus (Exoalibur), 807 
California, 241, 245, 826 
Callanan, Jeremiah John (1796-1829), 
30$ 667 

Calverley, Charles Stuart, 206, 687 
Calvert, Judy artist, 289 
Calvin, John, 102 
Calvinism, 428 
Cambrian roohs, 292 
Cambridge, 26, 26, 37, 64, 79, W fl., IM, 
10^110, 117, 119, 168, 206 fl., 216, 
S47, 267262 fl., 268, 269, 2W. 
800 862, 388 fl., 896, 408, 409, 414, 
416, 417, 429 fl. 

Botanic garden, 286 
Cavendish laboratory, 270 
Gavendidi professorship, 269 
Corpus Ohristi college 288 
Girton coU^e, 480 
Jacksonian professorship, 886 
Jesus college, 298 
‘ Local*, 

Laocwiah professorsWp, 266 

Moral i&eieiwes 41® 

Eaturul Sdsnoea Ippos, 416 
EewulMun dcdlegOf *80 
Psterhotlse, 109,; 121, ^ 
l^oilosophioal somety* 288, 289 
BjSdgwm mheeum, wfe: 

Senate house, 884| 442 > 

Townsbandla pri*6s' 


Trinity ooUege, 60, 

Woodwardian professorship, 

Cambridge Essays, 189 im lift 

_ Modem History, The, 81, 101, H® 

—— Observer, The, 208 

- Review, The, 207, 2OT 

_ The Book of the, 207 

_ University Magazine, The, 208 

_ The University gf (Aokermann a), 

222 

Cambridge, South Africa, 877 
Cambridgeshire, 221, 282 
Camden society, 87, 88 
Cameron, George Prederiok (1854-1886), 

RfiQ 

Campbell, George (1719-1796), The Philo¬ 
sophy of Rhetoric, S99 taA 

_John, 1st lord (1779-1^1), 124, 

186, 601; Lives of Lord Lyndimrst 
and Lord Brougham, 112; Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors, 112; Lives of the 
Lord Chief Justices, 112 
Campbell, Thomas, 186, 410 fl.; Hohen- 
Unden, 437; Life and LetUrs, 6b 
Campion, Edmund, 118, 808 
Canada, 125, 293, 318, 323, 331, 343 fl., 
434 

-balsam, 446 

Canadian Fiction, Bibliography of , 389 
Canadian house of commons, 369 

-literature, 343 fl. 

Canary islands, 298 

Canning, George (1770-182'^, 123, 126, 
128, 134,188, 214, 608; ‘ On unlawful 
Societies in Ireland,’ 122; Speeches, 
122 

Canterbury, 390 
Cape Colony, 372, 

of Good Hope, 192, 241 , 

- Town, 878 „ 

Cape-Dntoh language and literature, 373, 

374, 877, 468 
Oapel family, 286 
Caper Sauce, 377 
Oar^fl, University college, 433 
Carey, David, 226, 642 
James, 820 

Carleton, William (1794-1869), 812,814fl., 
667 

Anne Cosgrove, 316 o 

Black Prophet, The, 31® 

Fardorougha the Miser, 816 
Tales of Ireland, 815 . 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry , 

816 . 

Valentine McClutehy, 81§ 

Biohard (1790-1848), 187, 470 

Nicholas, Endowed Orammar 

Cwly]^ Thomw, 1,14, 42, 6^6®* 

112,118, 138, l^, 168, IS®' 

486; French RevoUttion, 16, Sartor 

Chraoe Jennings (1867?-190^, 

guasB of Oeorg® IV, 121, 201 
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Carpenter, William Benjamin (1818-1885), 
286, 470, 659 

Carroll, Lewis, pseud. S^e Dodgson, 
Cluirles tintwidge 

Oatrothers, Robert (1799-1878), 617 
Carte MSS, the, 96 
Carteret, Philip, 244 
Carver, Jonathan (1732-1780), 661 
Casaubon, Isaac, 109 
Casey, Elizabeth Owens Blaokbume 
(18457-1894), 667; A bunch of Sham- 
Tockt, 327 

Cassell, John (1817-1866), 612 
Castabala, 68 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, visooimt 
(1769-1822), 121, 122, 608 
Oatnaoh, James (1792-1841), 226 fl., 542 
Cato street conspiracy, 201, 228 
Cave, Edward, 169 
<Cave of Adallam,’ the, 133 
Cavendish, lord Frederick Charles, 320 

- Henry (1731-1810), 268, 272, 274, 

275, 566, 657 

Cayley, Arthur (1821-1895), 262, 264,.666 

-George John (1826-1878), 551 

Cellini, Benvenuto, Memoirs, 108 
Celtic language and literature, 303, 307, 
434, 457 

- scholars, 307 

Celts, 68, 69 

Cervantes-Saavedra, Miguel, Don Quixote, 
249, 251 

■Challenger,’ H.M.S., 297 
Chalmers, James (1841-1901), 651 

- Thomas (1780-1847), 119, 470 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 134, 186 
Chamberlaine, Frances, 309 
Chambers, Robert (1802-1871), 169, 617, 
669, 612; Vestiges of Creation, 298 

- William (1800-1883), 169, 612 

Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English Litera¬ 
ture, 146 

—— Journal, 169, 826 
Chandra Sen, Eeshab, 841 
Channel idands, 434 
Chapman, George (1723-1806), 606 
Charity commission, 422, 433 
Charivari, 235, 326 
Charles I, king of England, 93, 396 

- II, King of Spain, 212 

- Edward, prince, 360 

Charlotte, princess, 227 
* Charlotte Elizabeth.’ See Tonna, 
Charlotte Elizabeth 
Charterhouse school, 404, 422 
Chase, John Centimes, 689 
Ch&teaubriand, vioomtesde, 107 
C^tham, William Pitt, earl of, 63, 602 
Chatterji, Bankim Chandra, 341 
C heap , Aliph, pseud. See Yeldham, 
Yrater • 

Cheltenham, 226, 414 
Chenery, Thomas, 182, 183 
Cherry, Andrew (1762-1812), 667 
Oheaney, Sir George Tonwyns (1880- 
- 1895), 676; Battle of Dorking, The, 
889; DUenma, The, 889 


Chester, 74 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th earl of, 606 ; Letters to hit Son, 
890, 891; Letters to A. C. Staalume, 
891 

-Philip Stanhope, 6th earl of, 391 

Chichester, 112 
ChUe, 243 

Chillingworth, William, The BeUgion of 
Protestants, 102 
China, 169 

Chinese imperial yellow dye, 286 
- language, 421 

Chorley, Henry Fothergill (pseud. Panl 
Bell, 1808-1872), 517 
Chrestomathio day school, 404 
Christian Examiner, The, 816 
Christianity, 13, 46, 110, 268, 802, 803, 
401, 402, 409, 411, 414 
Christie, ^chard Copley (1830-1901), 
501; Etienne Dolet, 109 

-Robert (1788-1856), 868, 582 

- William Dougal (1816-1874). 601; 

Life of the First Eon of Shaftesbury, 
113 

Christmas, 437 
Chronicle, The, 118 

Church, Richard William (1815-1890), 
113, 486, 501 

Churchill, lord Randolph (1849-1894), 609 
Cicero, 303 

Ciceronian manner, the, 121 
Cincinnati, 165 
Cintra convention, the, 187 
Civil war, the, 67, 69, 87 
■Clapham sect,’ the, 110 
Clarendon, George W. F. Villiers, 4th 
earl of (1800-1870), 181, 609 
Clarendon commission (Public Schools), 
413 421 422 

Clarke, Adam (1762-1832), 667 

- Edward Daniel (1769-1822), 241, 

651; TraveU, 247 

-Henry Butler (1863-1904), 486 

- Marcus Andrew Hislop (1846- 

1881), 367, 585; HU Natural Life, 
370; Long Odds (Heavy Odds), 370 
Clarke, Samuel, 37 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846), 373, 486 
Claverbouse. See Dundee, viscount 
Clement, William Innell, 228, 235 
Clennell, Luke, 227 
Clerke, Agnes Mary, 266 
Clerkenwell News, The, 193 
Cldry, Jean Baptiste, 66 
Clifford, William Eingdon (1846-1879), 
34, 470, 556 

Clive, Robert Clive, lord, 63 
Cloncurry, lord, 824 
Clongowes college, 316 
Clonmaonoise, 812 
■Clovis,’ 68 

Clowes, Sir William liaird (1866-1906), 
486 

Cobalt, Canada, 866 
Cobbe, Frances Power (1822-1904), 470, 
617 • 
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Oobbett, Wmiam, 125, 187, 197, 202, 461 
Cobbett’* Political BegUUr, 197 
Oobbold, tniomaa Bpenoer (1828-1886), 
801 

Cobden, Biohard (1804-1865), 78, 181-2 
(main entity), 187, 173, 179, 181,190, 
609, 512 

Cookbnrn, Sir Alexander J. E. Coekbnrn, 
lord (1802-1880), 124, 509, 613 

- Henry Tboipas Gookburn, lord 

(1779-1864), 501; Memorials of His 
Time, 112 

Coffey, Charles (d. 1745), 667 
Cohen, Francis. See Palgrave, Sir Francis 
Colchester, Charles Abbot, 1st lord (1767- 
1829), 601 

Colebroohe, He^uy Thomas (1766-1837), 
835 

Coleridge, Samael Taylor, 1, 8, 16, 16, 
40, 138, 144, 146, 170, ,177. 180, 
276, 373, 874, 471 
Ancient Mariner, The, 256 
Biographia Literaria, 184, 403 
Devil's Thoughts, The, 184 
Essays on HU Own Times, 184 
Colet, John, 79 
Coigan, John, 308 , 

Collett,*John (17267-1780), 214 
Collins, John Chorton (1848-1908), 617, 
618 

-William Edward (1867-1911), 101, 

486 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 369 
Colonial Monthly, The, 367 
Colqnhoun, John (1805-1886), 642 

-John Campbell (1803-1870),*606 

-Patrick (1746-1820), 605 

Combe, George (1788-1^8), 414, 471, 
642, 643, 606 

-William (1741-1823), 217 £L, 642, 

543 

AnM-Diabo-lady, The, 217 
Dance of Life, The, 219 
Diabo4ady, The, 211 
Diaboliad, The, 217 
English Dance of Death, The, 219 
Sohrmy Quae Oenus, 220 
Letters of the late Lord Lyttelton, 217 
Letters of Sieme to Eliza, 217 
Life ef Napoleon, 223 
Second Zbur Dr Syntax, The, 220 
Third Tow of Dr Syntax, The, 220 
Tour of Dr Syntax, The, 218,' 219, 
221 

Comic Magazine, The, 236 

Comte, Angnste, 22, 24, $2, 83, 102 ff.; 

Cows de philoMphUt positive, 17 
Coneannen, Mathew (1701-174^, 668 
Condbr, dande Beignier (1848-1910), 661 
Congleton, Sir Meniy Brooke Parnell, lord 
<1773-184® , 618 
Congo, the, 192 

Ooogme, Biohard (1818-1899), 472; The 
CsUechism of PostHvA.Eeligian trams- 
laud, 24 ' 

Constable, Ar^ibaM (1774-1827), 612 
-Thomas (183J^im), 612 


Constantinople, 261 
Constitutional, The, 196 
Cook, E. T., 163 

- George (1772-1846), 4ft7 

-James (1728-1779), 244,«289, 469, 

661; Narrative, 241; To the Pacifio 
Ocean, 245; Towards the South Pole, 
246 

- John Douglas (18087-1868), 638 

Goolney, 804 * 

Cooper, Charles A. (1829-1916), 633; 
Fifty Years of Newspaper Work, 176 

- Thomas (1806-1892), 471, 601 

Copernicus, 27 

Oopleston, Edward (1776-1849), 601; 
Beplies (to the Edinburgh Review), 410 

-Beginald Stephen, 209 

Copyright act, the, 89 
Corder, WiUiam, 228 
Cork, 263, 311, 316; Queen’s college, 
417 

-county, 326 

Com law, the, 132 

Cornhill Magazine, The, 143, 152, 194, 
316 

Cornish, Joseph (1730-1823), 606 

-dialect, 434 

Cornwall, 434 

-Barry, pseud. See Procter Bryan 

Waller 

Cornwallis, Caroline Frances (1786-1868), 
471 

Goiyate, Thomas, 333 
Cotton, Sir Bobert, 285 
Cottonian library, 62 
Ooulaon, Walter (1794?-18e0), 638 
Couner, The, 172, 184, 187, 188, 194 
Courtenay, Thomas Peregrine (1782- 
1841), 613 
Cousin, Victor, 11 
Coverly hall, 231 

Cowen, Joseph (1831-1900), 633 * 

Cowes, 226 

Cowley, Abraham, 281, 448 
Cowper, William, 436; John Oilpin, 
438; Tirocinium, 886 
Cox, Sir George William, 70 
Coxe, William (1747-1828), 601; House 
of Austria, The, 89; Mefnoirs of the 
Duke of Marlborough, Memoirs of 
Sir Bobert Walpole, 88 
Coyne, Joseph Stirling (1803-1868), 286 
Orabbe, George, 200 
Crackanthorpe, Hubert (d. 1897), 616 
Oraik, George Lillie (1798-1866), 487 
Orashaw, Bichazd, 460 • 

Crawford,' Emily, 190 

- Isabella Valanqy (1860-1886), 

348 ft., 682 
Helot, The, 349 

Love's Forget Me Not, 340 * 

Makobn'e KaUe, 349 
Old Spooksu' Pau, 349 
Creevey, Thomas, 116, 601; The Creevey 
Pawn, 116 

Creighton^ Louise, lAfe and Letters of 
MandeU Creighton, 101 
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Creighton, Manddl (1S4S-1901), 81,99 fl., 
487, 605; RUtory of the Papacy, 99, 
100 , 

Crib, Tom* 281 

Crimean Mrar, the, 166, 178, 176, 181, 
182, 187, 190, 196, 239, 251 
Croker, ^John Wilson (1780-1857), 68, 
129, 822, 823, 601; The Croker Papers, 
115 

- Thomas Crofton^l798-1854), 812, 

816,568; Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of Ireland, 314 

Crompton, proprietor of The Morning 
Post, 185 

Cromwell, Oliver, 88, 91, 96, 113, 114, 
242 

bom Evans. See Eliot, 

rhe Autobiography of a 
Stage Coachman, 233 
Orouoh, Edward Heath, 377 
Crowqnill, Alfred, pseud. See Forrester, 
Alfred Henry 
Croydon, 406 

Craikshank, George (1792-1878), 188, 
221 S., 232, 234, 237 ; Comic Almanac, 
235; George Cruikshank's Magazine, 
234 

- Isaao Robert (1789-1856), 222,223, 

225, 226, 235, 286 
Cuohulain, 307 
Cullerooats, 297 
Camberland, 221 
Cupid, 811 

Curran, John Philpot (1760-1817), 811; 
Cushla ma Chree, 819; DesertePs Medi¬ 
tation, 819 

- William Henry, Sketches of the 

Irish Bar, 319 

Cnrrawn, county Leitrim, 855 
Curtis, William (1746-1799), 288. 569 
Curwen, Henry (1845-1892), 389, 576 
Curzon, Robert, lord Zouohe (1810-1873), 
551; The Monasteries of the Levant, 
252 

Cuthbertson, James Lister (1861-1910), 
369, 665 

Cutting Capers, 377 
Cuvier, Gorges L. 0. F. D., 295 
‘Cyprians/ 227 
Cyprus, 251, 253 

Daantjie Gouws, 377 
Dahra, 238 

Daily Chronicle, The, 192, 193 
- — Expreh, The, 193 
—— Graphic, The, 281 

- Mail, The, 193 

- News, The, 90, 178, 188 ff., 316 

—B- Post, The, 201 

- Telegraph, The, 180, 188, 188, 

190fl., 196, 328 

—— Universal Register, The, 177 
Dale, David, 404 

Daley, Victor James (1658-1906), 869, 558 
Dallas, Eneas Sweetland (1828-1679), 
142, 147, 518; Cay SeUnei, The, 140; 


Cross, Mary Ann, 
Georm 

Cross, Thomas, ' 


JTettner’s Book of the Table, 140; 
Poetics, an Essay on Poetry, 189 
Dalton, John (1766-1844), 259, 261, 271, 
272, 275 ff. (main entry), 656, 557, 605; 
A new system of Chemical Philosophy, 
275 

D’Alton, John (1792-1867), 312, 568; 
Annals of Boyle, The, 325; Demid, 
826; History of Oouniy Dublin, The, 
325 

Dalziel, E. G., 289 
Damascus, 251 

Dampier, William (1652-1715), 242, 551; 

Journals, 241 
Dance of Death, The, 219 
Daniel, George (1789-1864), 618 
Danish fleet, the, 120, 122 
Dante Alighieri, 113, 806 
Dark Blue, The, 206 
Darley, George, 214 
Darlington, 198 
- lord, 249 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-1882), 28, 
29, 34, 35, 296, 298 ff. (main entry), 
601, 669 

Descent of Man, The, 32 
" Expression of the Emotions, The, 32 
Life and Letters, 293 
OHgin of Species, The, 27, 293, 298 ff., 
381 

Voyage of the Beagle, Thg, 241, 250 
Darwin, Erasmus, 298, 560 
—— Sir Francis, 284 

- Sir George Howard (1845-1912), 

265, 556 

Dashall, Tom, in Real Life in iMndon, 
327* 

Davenport, William Bromley (1821-1884), 
643 

Davidson, Thomas (1840-1900), 472 
Davies, Emily, 429, 430 
Davis, Francis, 326, 327, 568 
- James, 51 

- Thomas Osborne (18)4-1846), 

317 ff., 668 

Boatman of Kinsale, 317 
Lament for Owen Roe GNeill, 317 
My Grave, 817 
O the Marriage, 317 
Sack of Baltimore, The, 817 
Davy, Sir Humphry (1778-1829), 260, 
272, 278 ff., 287, 294, 657 
Dawes, Richard (1793-1867). 414, 601, 
606 

Day, Lai Behari, 675, 576; Folk Tales 
of Bengal, 842; Govinda Sdmanta, 842 
—— Thomas (1748-1789), 601; Sand- 
ford and Merton, 892, 898 
Death-Song of Ragnar Lodbrok, 51 
Decle, LioneC 192 

Defoe, Daniel, 197, 218, 461; Robinson 
Crusoe, 265, 488 
Deirdre's Lament, 304 
De la Beohe, Sir Henry Thomas (1796- 
1855), 294, 560; A Geological Manual, 
292; RejMTt on the Geology of Com- 
^ wal^ ete., 292 
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Deluw, John Thaddeos (1817-1879), 172, 
189 583 

Sdtige, the, 192 

De MiUe, James (1836-1880), 360, 681 
De Morgan, Angnstos (18(^1671), 10, 
868, 268, 472„656 

Denieby, Henry (1828-1865), 862, 685 
Denmark, 293 

Dent, John Charles (1841-1888), 568; 
Lott Forty Yean, The, 868; Story of 
the Upper Canadian BebelUoa, The, 358 
Denward, Mrs E., 390 
De Quinoey, Thomas, 184, 203, 818, 462 
Derby, 28, 487 

-Edward Q. G. S. Stanley, 14th 

earl of (1799-1869), 74, 90, 126, 129, 
182, 197; Iliad (trans.), ISO 

• - Edward H, S. Stanley, 15th earl 

■ of, 609 

Dermody, Thomas (1775-1802), 568 
Deroeio, Henry Louis Tivian, 676; The 
Fakeer of Jvngheera, 836 
Descartes, Bmi4, 8, 268 
Devine, Molly, Charlotte Eooles’s, 325 
Devon, 84, 292 
Devonian system, the, 294 
Devonshire, Biz WilUasn Cavendish, 7tb 
duke of, 270 

-Spenoer Compton Cavendish, 8th 

dnke of, marquis of Hartington (1833- 
1908), 131, 609 
Dibdin, Charles, 224 
Dioey, Edward, 192 

Dickens, Charles, 148,163, 170,187,189, 
190, 236, 326, 444, 446; American 
Notee, 848; Pickwick Papers, The, 218, 
234, 266 

Dickinson, William, 216 
Dictionary of National Biography, The, 
111, 143 

Digby, Sir Eenelm, 281 
Di^ton, B., 226 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth (1843- 
1911), 184, 200, 561; Greater Britain, 
98,266; Problems of Greater Britain, 256 
Zhenias, John James (1687-1747), 286, 
660 ‘ 


Dillon, John Blake, 317 
Dittgley, Bebeooa, 197 
Disr^, Benjamin, earl of Beaoonsfield, 
116,124, 127,129, 130, 164, 183, 196, 
196, 198, 608; The Bunnymede Letters, 

m, 

Dixon, Henry Hall, *The Drnid’ (1822- 


1870), 648 

-Kehatd Watson (1838-1900), 487 

—— William HepwcMrw (1821-1879), 
198, 2^, 601, 561 
Doctor Syittoif in Paris, 219 
Dodgaon, Ohsarlee Lntwl^ {pseud. Lewie 
Carroll, 1^1898), 163, m, 472 
Ddilinger, Johann J. 117 
Dolling, ^bert Willhtin Ba^yffe (1851- 
1902), 602 ' - 

Domett, AbBced (1811rl887), 686; Floisain 
and Jetsam, 868; dnd Aptohia, 


Dominica, 214 
Doncaster, 225 

Donne, John, 460 . 

Doran, John (1807-1878), 618; Knights 
and their Days, 189; Their Moyestie^ 
Sirvants, 139 

D’Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriq), count, 
116 

Dorset, 292 
Donay, 53 • 

Dow, Alexander (d. 1779), 676; Sethona, 
334; Zingis, 834 

Dowden, Edward (1843-1918), 211, 618; 
Life of Shelley, 147; Shakespeare...his 
Mind and Art, 147 
Dowland, John, 807 
Dowling, Biehard, 668; Mystery of KiUard, 
The, 827; On Babies and Ladders, 327 
Down, Kent, 298 
Dowson, John, 337 
Doyle, James E, (1822-1892), 502 

-John Andrew (1844-1907), 98, 487 

-Martin, 812 

—— Bichard, 238 
Drakenberg, the, 372 
Drane, Augusta Theodosia (1823-1894), 
601 

Drennan, William (1764-1820), 811, 568; 
Erin, 810; Letters of Orellana, 310; 
Wake of William Orr, The, 310 
Drummond, William Hamilton (1778- 
1865), 668 

-William Henry (1864-1907), 843, 

354 e., 360, 682 
Canadian Country Doctor, 365 
Great Fight, The, 355, 856 
Habitant, The, 354, 356 
Johnnie Courtetm, 356 
Ole Doctor Fuet, 366 
PhilorwaCs Canoe, 866 
Vievs Temps, Le, 355 
Voyageur, The, 356 
Wreck of the Julie Plante, The, 365 
Drury, Joseph, 386 

-Bobert (b, 1687), 651 

Dryden, John, 113,396,436,448; Astraea 
Bedux,i4A’, Essay of DramatickPoesie, 
An, 460; Itival Ladies, The, 460 
DubUn, 96, 104, 173, 261, 269. 311, 316, 
319, 321, 328, 848, 397, 4n 
Dublin society. See Boyal Dublin 
society 

Phoenix park, 317 

Trinity college, 211, 268, 809, 318, 
818; Historical society, 817 
Dublin Penny Journal, Tm, 812, 815 
—— Translatiorh into Greek and Latin 
Verse, 211 

- University Magazine, The, 

826 ^ 

- University Bevieto, ThF, 211 

Do Ohailln, Paul B. (1636-1903), 651 
Dudley, John William Ward, Ist earl of, 
126 

'—7 Bir EUinry Bate, 188 
Don, James Grant (1789-1858), 490, 
> 676; A History of the MahnUtas, 337 
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Dnflerin, Frederiek Temple Hamilion- 
T9mple Blackwood, marquis of (1826- 
1902), 9§, 652, 668; Ltiten from High 
Latitadet, 240 

-- Helen Selina, ooontess of, bom 

Sheridan (1807-1867), 809, 668; Bay 
of Dublin, The, 310; Vm sitting on the 
stile, Marp, 610 

Bnfiy, Sit Charles Grayan 11816-19061, 
817 ft., 370, 568 • 

Innishowen, 818 
Irish Chief, The, 318 
Irish Library, 825 
Lay Sermon, 818 
Patriot's Bride, The, 818 
Du Manriex, George lionis Palmella 
Bnsson (1884-1896), 236, 239, 648 
Dun Monidh, 304 

Dunokley, Henry, Crown and Cabinet, 189 
Dundee, Unirersity college, 432 

- John Graham of Claverhouse, 

viscount, 66 

Dnndonuld, Thos Coohrane, 10th earl of 
(1776-1860), 602, 662 
Dunkirk, 387 

Dunlop, John Colin (d. 1842), 487 
Dunraven, Edwin B, W. Wyndham-Quin, 
3rd earl of (1812-1871), 328, 668 
Dunstan, St, 76; Memorials of, 74 
Durham university, 411, 481 
Durham, John George Lambton, 1st earl 
of (1792-1840), 125, 609 
Dutch artists, 212 

- church, the, 380 

- language, 467 ft. 

Dntt, Gorrind Chandra, 842, 676 

- Michael Madhu Sadan, 676; The 

Captive Ladie, 342 

-Bomesh Ohunder, 576; Lays of 

Ancient India, 841 

-- Sasi Chandra, 842, 676 

- Torulata, 576; Ancient Ballads 

and Legends of Hindustan, 842; Sheaf 
Gleaned in French Fields, A, 842 

Earle, John (1824-1908), 611 
East Anglia, 78 

-India company, 97, 248, 832 

- In^^es, 241, 250, 484, 457 

Eastlake, Sir Charles L., 238 

- Elisabeth, lady, bom Bigby (1809- 

1898), 623 

Eatanswill journalism, 170 
Eooles, Charlotte O’Conor, 

Aliens of the West, 826 
Matrimonial Lottery, A, 325 
Rguvenation of MiA Semaphore, The, 
326 

Tom Connolly's Daughter, 325 
Eee^gsiastiek, The, 70 
Seelesiolofist, The, 70 
Echo, The, 195 
Eoole de Cfaartes, 53 
Economist, The, 28, 141, 199 
Edgar, Sir James (1841-1899), 857, 582 
— Matilda^ lady (1844-1910), 588 
Colonial Governor in Maryland, A, 869 


Life of Brock, 869 
Ten Years of Psaee and War, 359 
Edgeworth, Honora, bom Sneyd, 898 

-Jane, born Lovedl, 392 

- Maria (1767-1849), 892, 605; 

Letters for Literary Ladies, 896; 
Parent's Assistant, The, 893, 894; Prac¬ 
tical Education (mth H. L. Eidgib- 
worth), 393 

Edgeworth, Bicihard Lovell (1744-1817), 
601, 606 

Harry and Lucy, 393 
Memoirs, 892 

Practical Education (with M. Edge- 
worth), 393 

Professional Education, 894 
Rational Primer, A, 394 
Edgeworths, the, 391, 601 
Edgeworthstown, 391 
Edinburgh, 139, 169, 176,199, 204, 257, 
263, 267, 274, 294. 373, 374, 406 
Botanic garden, 286 
High school, 404 
New college, 47 
Boyal society, 288 
Signet library, 101 
University, 6, 7, 209, 210 
Edinburgh Courant, The, 203 

- Monthly Magazine, The, 373 

- Review, The, 6,1,8,U,S»ft.,n,VJ, 

138,194,395,403,405,407,409 ft., 416 

- University Magazine, The, 210 

Education act (1870), 415, 427; (1902-3), 
433 

- department, 420, 421, 433 

Edward the Confessor, 72 

Edwakd I, king of England, 75, 81,101 

-VI, king of England, 111 

Edwards, Amelia Biandford (1831-1892), 
552 . 

- Henry Sutherland, 288 

Egan, Pierce (1772-1849). 222 S., 230, 
233, 543 
Anecdotes, 226 
Book of Sports, 231 
BoxiaTM, 231 

t'inish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, 
and Logic, The, 226 
Life in London, 222 ft., 229, 238 
Life of an Actor, The, 226 
Pierce Egan's Life in London and 
Sporting Guide, 281 
Egypt, 246, 247, 262 

-khedive of, 196 

Eldon, John Scott, Isi earl of (1751-* 
1888), 406, 609 

Eliot, IVancis Perceval (17567-1818), 518 

-George (Mary Ann Cross, born 

Evans), 199 

Elisabeth,* queen of England, 62, 56, 84, 
86, 98, 100, 101, 896 
Elizabethan age, 443 ff. 

—— literature, 171, 460 
Ellenborough, Edwam Law (1790-1871), 
let earl oL 124, 180, 602 
BUiot, Sir Henry Miers (1808-1868), 
History of India, 887,676 
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Elliott, Ebenezer, 327 
Blliz, Alexander John, Eatl^ English 
Ennunciation, 441 

-William (1800-1881), 414, 416, 601 

Elphinstone, Moantotuart (1779-1868), 
487, 662, 676; The HUtoni of India, 
837 

Elton, Charles Isaac, 199 
Emaiici|)atio» act, 54 ‘ 

Emin pasha, 192 
Etiynre, The, 864 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 5*, 18, 69, 61, 
68, 98, 144 

- Metropolitana, 26, 428 

* Endeavour,’ ship, 289 
Endowed Schools acts, 422 

-commission, 421, 422, 429,480 

Enfield, William (1741-1797), 606; The 
' Speaker, 899 

England, church of, 76, 888, 402, 411 
English canon law, 80 

-grammar, 896 ff., 440 ff. 

-language, 484 ff. 

English Historieul Review, The, 100, 118 
'English Men of Letters* series, 144 
English Spy, The, 288 
Bnsor, George (176^1643), 606 
Ent, Sir George, 281 
Epistolae Cantttarienses, 74 
Equatoria, 192 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 79, 86 
Ezokmann-Cbatrian, 322 
'Erebus,* ship, 296 
Erin, port, I»<ie of Man, 297 
Erskine, Thomas Erskine, lord (1750- 
1828), 509, 518; Defence of the Whigs, 
121 

Escott, T. H. 8., 185; Masters of Eng¬ 
lish Journalism, 180, 187 
Essays on a liberal edueation, 426 
Essex, 74 , 221 

-Bobert Devereux, 2nd earl of, 308 

Eton college. 66, 121, 207, 226, 251, 886, 
887, 890, 413, 422 
Etty, William, 203 
Euganean hills, 298 

Evans, ‘ George Essex'"(1868-1909), 686; 
Australian Symphorvy, 869; R^ent- 
ame of MagdcUene Despar, The, 869 
Evans, w Hugh, Shakespeare’s, 807 

-Marian. See Eliot, George 

Evelyn, John, 281 
Evening News, The, 196 
—— Standard, The, 188, 189 
Star, The, 190 
Evesham, 186 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, 168 
Examiner, TAe, 177, 197, 196, 824 
Sxoalibnr;'807 

• ' , '4f, '■ 

Eackdxy acts, ihe, 129 
Fairbaitn, Jdhn, 878 
Fairieas, Miohael, pseud. See Barber, 
Margaret Eairless 

Falconer, Edmund. Se4 O^Bourke, Edh 
mnnd 

Falconer, Thomas, Firalto, 409 


Falkiner, Caesar Iiitton (1868-1908), 97, 
487 

‘Family Library, The,’ 87 , 

Fancy, The, 231 

Faraday, Miohael (1791-1887), 289 ff., 
267 ff., 270, 280, 666, 667 
' Fariah, William, 386 » 

Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold (1888-1908), 
870, 586 

Farrar, Frederic <William, 426, 426 
Farrell, John (1851-1904), 869, 686 
Faucit, Helen. See Martin, lady 
Fawcett, Henry (1838-1884), 472, 609, 
613, 606 

Fay, Eliza, 676; Original Letters from 
Calcutta, 336 
Fenian Sagas, 804 
Fenians, 813, 818, 821, 822 
Ferguson, J. W., 288 
—— Mary Catherine, lady, bom Guin¬ 
ness (1828-1906); Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
819; Story of Ireland, 319 

>- Sir Samuel' (1810-1886), 806, 

319 ff., 668 

At the Polo Ground, 820 
Canary, 320 
Congal, 820 

Curse of the Joyces, The, 820 
Deirdre, 320 

Forging of the Anchor, The, 819 
In Carey's Footsteps, 820 
Lays of the Western Gael, 320 
Return of Ckmeboy, The, 819 
Tam Quest, The, 820 
Thomas Davis, 819 
Welshmen of Tirawley, The, 320 
Ferisfata, Moh'amed Kasim; Muhammedan 
Power in India, 837 
Ferrier, James Frederick (1808-1864), 
40 ff., 472 

Institutes of Metaphysie, The, 40, 41 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 41 
‘Philosophy of Consoiousness, The,* 40 
Scottish Philosophy, 7 
Ferrier, James Walter, 210 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 9, 41 
Field, The, 201 

Field, Barron (1786-1846), 686; First 
FruiU of Australian Poetry^ 862 
Fielding, Henry, 223, ■ 662; Joseph 
Andrews, 218; Tom Jones, 256 
Fig, James, 229, 231 
Figaro, 285 

—— in London, 286, 286 
Filidh (Fil4), 802 
Firtb, Charles Harding, 86^ 

Fisher, Q. W., ^Annals of Shrewslwy 
School, 418 

Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling (1824-1903), 
601, 606 • 

-Balpb (fl. 1688-1606), B82, 676 

FitzGerald, Edward, 146 
Fitzgerald, Geqrge Francis (1861-1901) 
269, 656 

Fitzpatrick, WilUam John (1880-1896), 
668 , 

FlageUgnif fhe, SSI 
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Fleming, Marjorie, 228, 229, 643 
Flinders, Matthew, 289 
Flint, Bobert (1838-1910), 472 
Flodden, bVtle of, 186 
FlooA, Henry, 811 

Plorio, John, A Worlde of Worde», 448 
Flower,,Benjamin (1755-1829), 533 

- Sir William Henry, 296, 660 

Flnellen, Shakespeare's, 307 
Flying Post, The, 230« 

Follett, Sir William Webb (1798-1845), 
509 

Fonblanqae, Albany, 186, 198 
Forbes, Archibald, 173, 190 

-Edward (1815-1854), 210, 296, 660 

- James (1749-1819), Oriental Me¬ 
moirs, 834 

-James David (1809-1868), 652 

Ford, Biohard (1796-1858), 251, 552; 

Handbook for travellers in Spain, 250 
Ford Lectures, 81 
Forfarshire, 436 

Forrester, Alfi-ed Henry (‘Alfred Crow- 
quill’), 201, 288 

Forster, John (1812-1876), 190, 198, 602 
Life of Charles Dickens, 114 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 113 
Life of Swift, 114 
lAfe of Walter Savage Landor, 114 
Lives of the statesmen of the Common¬ 
wealth, 114 

On English Freedom under Planta- 
genets and Tudors, 114 
Forster, William Edward, 427, 509 
Forsyth, Joseph (1763-1816), 562 

- William (1812-1899), 618 

- William (1818-1879), 638 

Foster, John (1770-1843), 518 

- Sir Michael (1836-1907), 295, 660 

- Myles Birket, 201 

Fourier, baron de, 267 
Fowler, Thomas (1832-1904), 472 
Fox, Caroline (1819-1871), 602 

- Charles James, 98, 119 fi., 132, 

184, 214, 502 
- Joseph, 606 

-William Johnson (1786-1864), 132, 

137, 609, 601 

Foxe, John, The Book of Martyrs, 79 
Foxwell, S., 4 

France, 42, 63, 67, 60, 110, 122, 161, 
178, 179, 182,183,188,192, 215, 292 ff., 
822, 324, 382, 383, 388, 392, 399, 404, 
419, 437 

Francis, John, 200 

- — Johntl., 684; History of the Athe¬ 
naeum, 174 • 

- Sir Philip, 513 

Franco-Frussian war, 173, 182,190, 192, 

OOQ 

Franklanfl, Sir Edward (1825-1899), 272, 
277, 657 

Franklin, Benjamin, 394 

- Sir John (1786-1847), 246, 562, 

583 

Fraser, Alexander Campbell (1819-1914), 
473 


Berkeley, 47 

Berkeley and Spiritual Realism, 47 
Biographia Philosophiea, 48 
Essays in Philosophy, 47 
gLoeke, 47 

Philosophy of Theism, The, 48 
Fraser, James (1818-1885), 606 
- Peter, 180 

Fraser's Magazine, 20, 86, 162, 161, 816 
Fraunhofer, Joseph von, 266 
Frdohette, Louis, 866. 

Frederick the great, 63, 382, 416 

-prince of Wales, 287 

- William III, king of Prussia, 416 

Freeman, Edward Augustus (1823-1892), 
62, 67, 69 ff. (main entry), 76, 86, 
86, 99, 101, 198, 487 
Greek People and the Greek Kingdom^ 
The, 71 

Historical Geography, 72 
History and Conquests of the Saracens^ 
71 

History of Architecture, 71 
History of Federal Government, 71 
History of the Norman Conquest, 71 ff- 
Old English History for Children, 72 
Poems, legendary and historical (with 
G. W. Cox), 70 

Reign of William Rufus, The, 73 
Freeman's Journal, The, 318 
French, the, 173, 196, 218, 223, 226, 230. 
247, 328 

- Academy, 264 

-artists, 214 

- economists, 881 

-education, 428 

-- Encyclopedists, 402 

- historians, 102 

-invasion panio, the, 187 

-language and literature, 62, 107. 

186, 224, 306, 327, 388, 342, 358, 860, 
385, 387, 388, 391, 406, 408, 434, 438. 
442, 455, 457, 458 

- mathematimans, 258 

- prints, 215 

- 'Beign of Terror,’ 459 

- revolution, 60, 66, 187, 214, 216, 

382 

- schools, 391, 423 

Frenoh-Canadian English patois, 364 

French Canadians, 348 

Frere, John Hookham, 206, 387 

Fribourg, 404 

Friends, Society of, 271 

Friendship’s Offering, 149 

Frisians, 68 

Froebel, Friedrich W. A., 394 
Fronde, James Anthony (1818-1894). 
83 ff., 96, 162, 488, 552 
Council of Trent, The, 86 
England's Forgotten Worthies, 84 
English in Ireland, The, 86, 105 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury, 86 

History of England, 84 ft. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus, 86 
Life of Carlyle, 86 
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Froode, J. A. (contimei) 

Ntmait of Faith, The, 84 
‘Sei«atifio Method Applied to History, 
The,’ 85 

Short Studiet, 85, 86 « 

Fryer, J^obo (A 1738), 676; New Account 
of East India and Persia, 333 
Fneter, E., Oeschiehte der neueren Hie- 
toriographie, 107 
Fuller, Thomas, 460 
Fun, 196, 239 

Furlong, Thomas (1794-1827), 312, 568 
Furnivall, F. J., 408 
*FusboB,’ pseud. See Plunkett, ^enry 
Ghrattan 

Fuseli, Henry, 214 

Fyffe, Charles Alan (1846-1892), 488 

Gaelio language and literature, 802 ft., 
857, 467, 468 

-league, the, 80S 

Oairdner, James (1828-1912), 489 
Divine Bight of Kings, The, 83 
Historical Element in Shakespeare's 
FaUtaff, The, 83 

History of the English Church, vol. ir, 

88 

Life qf Siehard lit, '“82 
Lollop and the Befomuition, 88 
Studies in English History (with J, 
Spedding), 82, 88 
Oalioia, 294 
Galileo Galilei, 27 
OaUienus Kedivivus, 65 
Gallipoli, 367 
Galt, John, 188 

Galton, Sir Francis (1822-1911), 473, 660 
Galway, Queen’s college, 417 
Gambado, Geoffery. See Bunbury, Henry 
William 

Gardiner, Samuel Bawaon (1829-1902), 
99, 489 

CromwelVs Place in History, 88 
History of England, 87 
Letters and Documents illustrating the 
relations between England and Ger¬ 
many, 88 

Parliamentary Debates in 1610, 87 
TMrty Years' War, The, 88 
Gardner, Alan Gardner, lord, 245 
Garland, John, Orgamm, 808 
Garnett, Biphard (1885-1906), 518; Twi¬ 
light of the Gods, The, 144 
Garonne, ziTer, 802 

Garrett, Fydell Edmund (1866-1907), 689 
Gatty laboratory, 297 
GanwoB, tbs, ^0 
Gaul, 110 

Gaulish sebolars, S02, 308 
Gauss, Sari Fnsdrich, 258, 268 
Gautier, Tbdoiphile, 849 
Gawayn, Syr, 807 
Gay, William (1866-1897), 869, m 
GaaeOe, The (Manohestee), J,69 
Gcuetteer, The, 

Gedike, FrieiM^ 883 
fleesh (AbysiHnia)f 246. 


Geikie, Sir Archibald, 291 
Genlis, Mme de, 606; Adble et Thdodgre, 
388 

QentUman'e Magaeine, The, ^0 
Geoffrey of MonmoutIA 807 ' 

Geological Magazine, The, 289 
Geological society of London, 267 
George 1, king of Great Britain, 229 
—— n, king of Great Britain, 67, 
381 • 

-Ill, king of Great Britain, 60* 90, 

218, 215, 244, 328, 386. 389 • 

-lY, king of Great Britain, 114, 

201, 222, 229, 432 
Germ, The, 139 
German criticism, 140 

-education, 382, 391, 423 

-historians, 102 

- history, 92, 99 

-language and literature, 306, 391, 

406, 434, 467 ff. 

-philosophers, 9, 18, 40, 41 

-reformation, 108 

-universities, 382, 410 ff. 

Germanic kingdoms, the, 68 

-origins in Britain, 69, 70, 79 

Germanist historicsd school, 51, 68, 69, 
76 

Germany, 8, 42, 63, 184, 293, 294, 382, 
383 

Qert Beyers, 377 

Gbulam Hussein Khan, Siywr-ul-Muta'- 
akhkhirin, 336 
'Giant Walker, the,’ 320 
Gibbon, Edwaxd, 461 
Gibraltar, 101 

Giffard, Stanley Lees (1788-1868), 684 
Gifford, William, 138 

- lectures, 46, 48 

Gilbert, Sir John, 201, 238 

- Sir John Thomas (1829-1898), 

489, 668; History of Dublin, The, 328; 
History of the Irish Confederation, The, 
96; History of the Viceroys of Ireland, 
The, 96 

- Sir William Schwenok, 206 

GUI, John (1818-1910), 606 
Gillies, Bobert Pearoe (1788-1868), 602 
GUIray, James (1767-1815), 214, 216, 
828, 225, 236 

Gilpin, William (1724-1804), 217, 643, 
644; Observations on the Biver Wye, 
221; Picturesque Bemarks, 221; Be- 
nutrks on Forest Scenery, 221 

-William Sawrey, 221" 

Giri^, father, 404 * 

Girls’ Public Day Oobool company, 430 
Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-1898), 
119, 128, 131, 182, 184 ff. (main 
entry), 195, 198, 199, 609, 613 ^ 
Bulgarian Horrors, 138 • 

Lessons in Massacre, 136 
Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, 136 
State in its Belations with the Church, 
The, 186 

Vatican De^es,^The, 186 
Fotieofijisfli; 136 
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Glasgow, 279, 286, 410; Andenonian 
institntion, 407; Maohanios’ institu¬ 
tion, 407.408; University, 7,48,45,267 
ijHeugow Imiversity Magazine, The, 209 
Glencoe, massaore of, 66 
Glendower, Shakespeare’s, 807 
Gleneslg Sir Algernon Bortbwiek, lord, 
186 

Glisaon, Francis, 281 
Globe, The, 185, 194, ^16 
Glorieg of Ireland, The, 807 
Glonoester, 889 
Gloucester Journal, The, 169 
Godfrey, captain, 229, 544; The Useful 
Art of Self-defence, 230 
Godman, Frederick Du Cane, 297 
Godwin, Mary Wollstoneoraft, 388; A Vin¬ 
dication of the Rights of Woman, 400 

- William, 137, 237, 606; Enquiry 

concerning political justice, 400 
Godwine, earl, 72 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 109, 113; 
Faust, 138, 867 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 61, 169, 223, 318, 
820, 439, 446, 448, 461, 562 
Gooch, G. P., English History and 
Historians, 117 
- WiUiam, 486 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833-1870), 
365 ft., 371, 686 
Ashtaroth, 367 
Bush Ballads, 866, 367 
Doubtful Dreams, 367 
How we beat the Favourite, 367 
Ride from the Wreck, The, 367 
Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, 867 
Sick Stockrider, The, 366, 867 
Whisperings in Wattle-Boughs, 867 
Wolf and Hound, 366, 367 
Gordon, lord George, 121 
Gothic architecture, 161, 246 
Goths, the, 302 
Gould, G. M., 166 
Goupy, Joseph, 213 

Governesses’ Benevolent institution, 429 
Gownsman, The, 207 
Graham, Sir James Bobert George (1792- 
1861). 130, 181, 326, 510 

-Thomas (1806-1869), 272, 279, 657 

-Wflliam (1839-1911), 473 

Graham’s Town, 377 
Granard, 311 

Granger, James (1723-1776), 502 
Grant, Ann, of Laggan (1755-1838), 602 

-George Monro (1836-1902), 369, 

583 • 

-James, The Newspaper Press,' 177 

-^ames Augustas (1827-1892), 562 

-Bobert Edmond (1793-1874), 298, 

Grant DoS, James. See DoS, James 
Grmit 

— -Sir Mountstnart Elphinstone 

(1829-1906), 502 
Oranta, The, 207, 208 
Granville, Granville George . Leveson- 
Gower, 3nd earl (1816-1891)^ 131, 510 


Graphic, The, 196, 201 
Grasse, admiral de, 214 
Grattan, Henry, 126, 811, 610 

-Henry (‘Fusbos’). See Plunkett, 

, Henry Grattan 

- Thomas Colley (1792-1864), 652 

Gravelot, H., 212 
Graves, Charles (1812-1899), 828 
Gray, Thomas, 109, 117, 886, 463 
Greece, 8, 23, 70, 71 
Greek atomic theory, 272 
-history, 176 

-language and literature, 209, 302, 

307, 327, 382, 385, 388, 391, 405, 406, 
413, 416, 426, 440, 454, 455, 457, 
468 

-mythology, 164 

Green, Alice S. A., 78 

- George (1793-1841), 266 fl., 566 

- John Biohard (1837-1883), 64, 74, 

76 ff. (main entry), 100, 198, 4^ 
Conquest of England, The, 77 
Making of England, The, 77 
Short History of the English People, 
A, 76, 77 

Studies front England and Italy, 76 
Green, Mary Anne Everett, born Wood 
(1818-1895), 502; Letters of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, 111; Letters of Royal 
Ladies of Great Britain, 111; Lives of 
the Princesses of England, 111 
Green, Thomas Hill (1836-1882), 38, 48 ff., 
473; Lectures on the Principles of Poli¬ 
tical Obligation, 44; Prolegomena to 
Ethics 43; Works, 43 
Green Enight, the, 307 
Greene, Bobert, 234 

Greenough, George Bellas (1778-1866), 
287, 660 

Greenwood, Frederick (1830-1909), 189, 
194, 195, 584 

Greg, William Bathbone (1809-1881), 519 
Creed of Christendom, The, 164 
Enigmas of Life, 164 
Mistaken Aims, 164 
Bocks Ahead, 164 

Grenville, William Wyndham Grenville, 
lord (1759-1834), 513 

-I^rty, the, 120 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 186 
Gresham’s law, 186 

Greville, Charles Cavendish Fulke (1794- 
1866), 128, 124, 171, 184, 187, 603; 
The Greville Memoirs, 114, 116, 181, 
182, 189; The Policy of England to 
Ireland, 115 

Grew, Nehemiah (1641-1712), 282, 660 
Grey, Charles Grey, 2ad earl (1764- 
1845), 116, 120, 124, 126, 172, 610 
GriflSn, Gerald (1803-1840), 668; Colle¬ 
gians, The, 820; Gisippus, 320 
Grimm, Samuel Hieronymus (1734-1794), 
214 

Chrizzle, Dr Syntax’s mare, 218, 219 
Groome, Francis Hindes (1851-1002), 510; 
In Gypsy Tents, 146; Kriegspiet, 145, 
146; Suffolk Parson, A, 146 
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Grose, Franois (17817-1791), Dietiona/ry 
the Vulgar Tongue, 224 
Grote, George (1794-1871), 14, 187, 407, 
478; fragmenU on Ethical Suhjeett, 28 
Grote, ^ohn (1818-1866), 26, 473 j Es- 
amination of the Utilitarian JPhilotophy, 
26; ExploratioPhiloK^hica, 25; Treat¬ 
ise on the Moral Ideals, 25 
Grove,’ Sir William Bobert (1811-1896), 
666 

Grub, George (1812-1892), 490 

-street, 168 

Orub Street Journal, The, 200 
Giofl^dd ap Cynan, 307 
Grumio, Sliakespeare’s, 443 
Ouardian, The, 67, 71, 199, 202 

- of Education, The, 402 

Guayaquil, 242 
Goiaua, 249 

Guizot, Francois Pierre GnillanjEoe, Ria- 
toire de la Civilisation, 66, 102 
Gulley, pugilist, 231 
Gunning, Henry (1780-1864), 601 
Gurney, Edmund (1847-1888), 478 
Ourw(^, John, 107 
Gutob, John Mathew (1776-1861), 634 

% 

Haddan, Arthur West, 76 

Haggard, Sir Henry Bider, 208 

Hahn-Hahn, countess, 138 

Haig Brown, William (1828-1907), 601 

Hi^ileybury, 69 

Hsiklnyt, Biohard, 332 

Hales, John Wesley, 426 

- Stephen (1677-1761), 283, 284, 660 

Haliburton, Thomas Chandler (paeud. 
Sam Slick, 1796-1866), 343, 345 ff., 
681, 683 

AttaeM, The, 348 
Bubbles of Canada, The, 359 
Cloekmaker, The, 348 
Historical and Statistical Account of 
Nova Scotia, 359 
Nature and Human Nature, 348 
Buie and Misrule of the English in 
America, 359 
Wise Saws, 348 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 316, 347 
Ball, Anna Maria (Mrs S. C. Hall, 1800- 
1881), 312. 568 
,—— Arthur Vine, 374, 689 

-BaeU <1788-1844), 249, 562 

. —— Samncd Carter (1800-1889), 519 
Hallsm, Henry (1777-1869), 56 fi., 75, 
102, 148, 490; Constitutional History 
of England, 67 if.; Jntroduetion to the 
Literature of Europe, 68; View of the , 
state of Europe during the Middle Agee, 
66, 67 ! , 

Hallort^, Hetu^, 662^ 586 
Hamber, captain, 180^ .196 
Hamburg, IWI 

Hmnilton, Alexander (d. 1783?), 576; A 
New Recount of ^ En/ei^InAiAa, 888 

-Oharlas <i76Sf-*l793), 884, 676 

—— - Emma, lady, 8i8 "' 

—- Biohtad Winter (ifm8«8), 606 


Hamilton, Sir William (1788-1866), 1; 3, 
7 £1. (main entry), 16, 29, 40, 41, 47, 
189, 140, 411, 412, 474 
JHeeuaeions on Philosophy Sid Litera¬ 
ture, 7, 9 

Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, 8, 

9 

'liogio,’ 7 

‘ Philosophy of Perception, the,’ 7, 10, 
12 * 

‘ Philosophy of the Unconditioned, the,’ 
7,11 

Hamilton, Sir William Bowan (1806- 
1866), 262, 263, 566 
Hampshire, 221, 294 
Handel, George Frederick, 218 
Hannay, James (1827-1873), 140, 203, 
238, 519; Satire and Satirists, 141; 
Singleton Fontenoy, 141 
Hannay, James (1842-1910), 683; History 
of Acadia, 359 ; The War of 1812, 369 
Hanoverian period, 88 

-queens of England, 111 

Hansa league, the, 72 
Hsroonrt, Sir William Vernon, 198 
Hardoastle, Ephraim, pseud. See Pyne, 
William Henry 

Hardiman, James (1790 7-1855), 668; 

Irish Minstrelsy, 306, 326 
Hardres court, Canterbury, 390 
Hardy, Thomas (d. 1832), 121 
Bare, Augustus J. C. (1884-1903), 603, 
619 

Hare, David, 836 

Harley, Bobert. See Oxford, Ist earl of 
Harold, king of the English, 72 
Harper, Thomas Norton (1821-1893), 474 
Harpur, Charles (1817-1868), 686 
Bushrangers, The, 363 
Creek of the Four Graves, The, 863 
Thoughts, 363 

Tower of the Dream, The, 363 
Words, 868 

Harris, Thomas Lake, 166 
Harrison, Frederic, 24 
Harrow school, 386, 390, 413, 422 
Harrowby, Dudley Byder, 1st earl of 
(1763-1847), 116, 610 
-lady, 116 

Harte, Bret, 349, 366, 369; Th% Heathen 
Chinee, 206 

Hartington, marquis of. See Devonshire, 
8th duke of 

Hartley, David, 5, 23, 393 
Hartly House, 386, 674 
Harvey, William, 281, 288, »284 
Harwood, Philip (1809-1887), 684 
Hastings, Warren, 63, 98, 338, Sy34 
Hatherton, lord, 323 
Hawkesworth, John (1716-1778), 244, 
662 .♦ * 
Hawthorn, Jerry, in Egan’s Life in 
London, 228, 227, 230 ^ 

Bawtrey, Edward Craven," 413 
Hs^don, Benjamin Bobert (1786-1846), 
519; AutobfeproflAy, 166,167; Leoturee 
'pn PainMng and Design, 166 
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kVjT^W 61 %; 

Art of Dining, The, 138; Fawt (trans.), 
138; Mage about Junius, 1B9 
Haalitt, William, 188, 170, 171, 198, 280 
Head, Sir Franoia Bond (1793-1875), 249, 
652 

Hearn, £<afoadio {1850-1904}, 138, 519 
Otimpees of Unfamiliar Japan, 166 
Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation, 166 
Karma, 166 » 

Two Years in the French West Indies, 166 
Heath, Benjamin, 386 
- Charlea, 225 

Heavyaege, Oharlee (1816-1876), 360,682; 
Saul, 367 

Heber, Beginald (1783-1826), 576; Narra¬ 
tive of a Journey, 336 
Hebrew language and literature, 406, 459 
Heenan, John G., pugilist, 183 
Heep, Uriah, Dickens’s, 437 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 1, 9,11, 
16, 40 ff., 47, 48; Encyclopaedia, 46 
Heidegger, Gotthard, 213 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, 269 
Helps, Sir Arthur (1813-1875), 98, 503, 
519, 520 
Brevia, 164 

Friends in Council, 163, 164 
Realmah, 164 

The Spanish Conquest of the New 
World, 99 

Helv^tius, Claude Adrien, 8 
Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, 311 
Henley, WiUiam Ernest (1849-1903), 199, 
520; Beau Austin (with B. L. Stevenson), 
168; Essay in The Centenary Burns, 
148; Views and Reviews, 147 
Henning, Archibald 8., 236 
Henrietta Maria, queen consort of Charles 
1. 93 

Henry I, king of England, 73 

- II, king of England, 72 

- VII, king of England, 53, 83 

- Vllt, king of England, 62, 59, 82, 

84, 86, 329 

Henry, Alexander (1739-1824), 583; 

Travels and Adventures, 868 
Henslow, John Stevens (1796-1861), 289, 
290, 660 

Herbert, Auberon E. W. M. (1888-1906), 
474 

- Thomas Martin (1886-1877), 474 

- William (1778-1847), 298, 561 

^ -of Lea, Sidney Herbert, lord (1810- 

1861), 161, 610 
Hereford, 414 

Heriot, George (1766-*! 844), 683; History 
of Canada, 368; Travels through the 
Canadas, 368 
Htgodotus, 86 

Hersohelf Sir John Frederick William 
(1792-1871), 268, 2%, 474; Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 17 

- Sir WUliam (1788-1822), 268, 666 

Hertford, Francis Charles Seymour- 
Graway, 8rd marquis of, 115 
Hertfordshire, 79 


Hefberington, Henry {1192-184%), 584 
Heywood, Samuel (1763-1826), 4^ 
Hibernian society, 397, 398 
Hickman, Thomas, 230 
Hieky, James Aagustus, S34 
Hieky's Bengal Gazette, 834 
Hierophilas, pseud. See M'fiale, John 
Higgins, Matthew James ('Jacob Om¬ 
nium,’ 1810-1868), 238, 634 
Highlands, the, 66, 434 
Hill, Frederic (1803-1896), 601 

- George (1810-1900), 668 

-.— George Birkbeck Norman (1836- 

1903), 603 

- Sir Howland (1795-1879), 606 

Hilton, Arthur Clement (1851-1877), 587; 
Heathen Pass-ee, The, 206; Octopus, 
The, 206; Vulture and the Husband¬ 
man, The, 206 
Hindu religion, 98 
Hine, Henry (leorge, 238 
Hinton, James (1822-1875), 476 
Historical MSS commission, 89, 97 
Hitcbin, 430 

Hobbes, Thomas, 16, 24, 29 
Hobhouse, John Cam. See Broughton, 
lord 

Hockley, William Browne (1792-1860), 
338, 657; Pandurang Hari, 837; Tales 
of the Zenana, 387 
Hodges, Bichard, 441 
Hodgson, 8b ad worth HoUway (1832- 
1912), 40, 474 

Metaphysie of Experience, The, 89 
PhilMophy of Reaction, The, 39 
Thebry of Practice, The, 39 
Time and Space, 89 

Hodgson, William Ballantyne (1816- 
1880), 414, 601, 606 
Hogarth, WiUiam (1697-1764), 212 fl. 
Beer Street, 218 
Calais Gate, 213 
England, 213 

Enraged Musician, The, 218 
France, 213 
Gin Lane, 213 
Harlot’s Progress, The, 213 
Rake’s Progress, The, 213, 214 
Hogg, Quintin (1845-1903), 602 
Holdsworth, Philip Joseph (1849-1902), 
369, 686 

Hole, Samuel Beynolds, 288, 603 
Holinshed, Baphael, Chronicles, 808 
Holland, 212, 423, 469 

-Henry Bichard Yassall Fbx, 8rd 

lord (1773-1840), 603 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 878 
HolweU, John Zephaniah (1711-1798), 
677; India Tracts, 334; Narrative of 
the...Black Hole, 884 
Holy Sepulchre, church of the, 262' 
Home, Henry, lord Eamea (1696-1782), 
606; Elements of Rhetoric, 398; Looee 
Hints upon Education, 391 
Home and Foreign Review, The, 118 
Home office, the, 838 
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H&ttid Euk, 186, 198 
Eom«r, 186, 164, 262, 866, 876 ; Iliad, 
829 

Hood, WiUiam (1780~>1842), 620 
Hood, Thomas (1799-1846); Comic 
Annual, 285; The Song of the Shirt, 
28 d 

-Thomas (1835-1874), 889 

Hooglie, de, Dotoh artist, 212 
Hook, Theodore Edward, 200 

-Walter Farquhar (1798-1876), 101, 

603; Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, 112 

Hooke, Bobert (1635-1703), 661 

Micrographia, 283 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911), 
296, 299, 300, 561 

- Sir William Jackson (1786-1866), 

290, 661 

Hoosier writers, 849 

Hopewell, the Bev. Mr, Haliburton’s, 
346 


Hopkins, WiUiam (1793-1866), 286, 661, 
Horace, 206 

Hornby, near Lancaster, 64 
Horne, Biohard Henry or Hengist 
(1808-1884), 365, 620„ 586; Australian 
Autobiography, 871^ Australian Facts 
and Fandes, 371; Orion, 368 
Horsman, Edward (1807-1876), 183, 

172, 610 

Hosaok, John (d. 1887), 603; Mary 
Queen of Scots and her Accusers, 94 
Hottentots, 375 
Hour, The, 196 

Howe, Joseph (1804-1873), 846,367, 869, 
682 


HoweU, James, Familiar Letters, 168 
Howitt, Mary (1799-1888), 620 
—— Samuel (1766?-182f2), The British 
Sportsman, 232, 644 

- William (1792-1879), 871, 620, 

686; A Bop’s Adventures in the WUds 
qf Australia, 369 
Hne, Fran 9 oi 8 , 66 

Hoggins, Sir WiUiam (1824-1910), 666 
Hn^es,Thomas, 408; Tom Brown*s 
School Layt, 418 
Hull Packet, The, 208 
Homboidt, Alexander von, 249 
Hume, David, 6, B, 17 it., 41, 48, 606; 
Essays, 398; History of England, 60, 
64; Treatise of Human Nature, 48 

-Joseph (1777-1866), 198, 407, 610 

—— Martin A. 8., 490 
Humourist, The, 228 
Hmnphris, E., and Sladen, D., Adam 
Lindsay (Gordon, . 366 
Hungarian kngoage, 458 
Hnngerferd, 2W . 

- yiaxetm WoJIe (1866 f-1897), 668 

Hnns, the, 302 

Hunt, Eenry (1773-1885), 186, 610 
-Henry Leigh,1^, 1®1, 

-John, 107 

—‘ Joa^h, 201 ~. 


Hunt, Thornton Leigh, 191, 196, 202 

-William, 88, 101 

Hunter, John (1728-1798), 286 

-Sir Wiluam Wilson (1840-1900), 

888, 490, 677 

Armais of Rural Bengal, The, 889 
History of British Iimia, A, 339 
Imperial Gazetteer, The, 389 
Old Missionary, The, 389 
Thackerays in dndia, The, 389 
Hunterian coUeetion, 286 
— — professor, 296 
Hnskisson, William, 181 
Hatton, Catherine (1766-1846), 620 

-Charles (1737-1823),- 666 

-James (1726-1797), 290 £f., 661 

-Biohard Holt (1826-1897), 197, 

198, 520, 621, 684; Aspects of Religious 
and Scientific Thought,. 141; Essays, 
Theological and Literary, 141 

-WilUam (1723-1816), 621 

Hnxley, Thomas Henry (1825-1896), 296, 
300, 474, 606 
Collected Essays, 299 
Ethics and Evolution, 34 
Life of Hume, 34 

* On the Hypothesis that Animals are 
Automata,’ 34 

'Physical Basis of Life, The,’ 34 
'Science and Morals,’ 34 
Hyde, DougLas, 814 
Hyland, Inez K. (1863-1892), 686 

Ibrahim pasha, 262 
Iceland, 289 
Icelandic language, 468 
Ifi9ey, river, 209 
Ilissas, river, 132 

Illustrated London Nem, The, 192, 196, 
201 

- Sporting and Dramatic News, The, 

201 

- Times, The, 196 

Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy, 826 

In^mck, Frt^eriok Andrew (1836-1904), 

Indox librorum prohibitorum, 108 
India, 69, 61, 64. 76. 97. 96, 130, 183, 
221, 881 ff. ^ % 

Indian army, the, 253 

-geography, 384 

-languages, 467, 468 

-mutiny, the, 176, 889 

-mythology, 389 

-poetiy, 840 

Indians, 242, 246, <886, 341 
Infant School society, 405 
Ingram, Herbert, 201 
— John Kells (1823-1907), 568; Ipo 
fears to speak qf Ninety-Eifhtt 818 

-Bobert Addon (1763-1809), 606; 

Necessity of,introducing divinity. The, 
886; Remarks upon the emrmom eg-, 
feme, 886 

Thoma8;Duid}ar (1826-4904), 490 
I^Vtich. lOd 
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Inland, 86, 116, 188, 188, 801, 80211., 
813, 891, 892, 417, 434, 437 

-John, htiUr to Henry Brougham^ 

406 ® 

-Vnilwm Henrjr, 208 

■Ireland, The Oloriee of, 807 
Irelaud’k Eue, 

Ixuih &VtB, 814 

-bat, ihe, 136 

- bhoreh, the, 126t 

-dances, 828 

;;-dialect, 447 

• -drama, 880 

- education, 328, 893 

-folk-songs, 828 

-harpers, 811 

-history, 96, 105, 828 

- .- land sots, 97 

-language and literature, 30211., 

468 

-literary societies 319 

—- -^eatre, 829 

-lord chancellorship, 126 

-national anthem, 321 

- orators, 127, 128 

-parliament, 393 

-people, the, 127 

-place names, 328 

- poetry, 211, 302 flf, ' 

- politics, 211, 311, 817 

-potato famine, 818, 320 

— — rebellion, the, 242, 818 

- saints, 803 

-Teat society, 305, 309 

— university system, 432 
IrUh Citizen, The, 326 

- Monthly, The, 829 

.— Fenny Journal, The, 812, 316 

- People, The, 321 

Irish-Canadians, 845 
Imham, Simon, lord, 217 
Irwin, Sidney Thomas, 145, 521 

- Thomas 0. (1828-1892), 669 

IsU, The, 208 
‘ Isis Idols,’ 208 
Islam, 252, 338 
Isola, Agostino, 886 ^ 

Italian history, 99 
— humanists, 100 

-Jlh Utirature, 128, 185, 885, 391, 484, 
457 a. 

-opera, 213 

-renascence, 108 

Italy, 77, 102, 108, 118, 151, 184, 217, 

292 fl.. 322 ff. 

ItinerariumA.Segiz Bieardi, 74 

• 

J. E. S. See Stephen, James Kenneth 
Jackson, John, pugilist, 223, 280, 281 
Mason, The Pietoriai Preet, 201 

JL_ yff H„ 800 

Jacobi, Earl Qustav Jacob, 258, 264 
Jacobite rising, the, 95 
Jahangir, court of, 888 
Jamaica, 241, 242 

James I, king of En^nd, 55, 88, 84, 
98, 95, 888, 896 


Jam^ II, king of England, 65,64, 65,98 
James, Thomas, 886 

-William (d. 1827), 490 

Jameson, Anna Brownell, bom Murphy 
(1794-1860), 508, 521, 669, 583 
Oharaeterietiet of Women, 157 
IKary oj an £nnwy€e, The, 623 
Loves 0 / the Poets, The, 

Winter Studies and Summer Ramhlee, 
823, 858 

Jameson, Bobert, 323 
Jamieson, John (1759-1838), 611 
Januarius, saint, 247 
Japan, 138, 165, 166 
Japanese language, 421, 459 
Javanese language, 459 
Jawleyford, 1^, Surtees’s, 234 
Jeaffreson, John Cordy (1831-1891), 508 
Jebb, John, 385 •* 

Jefferies, Bicbard (1848-1887), 521 
Field and Hedgerow, 166 
Gamekeeper at Home, The, 166 
Hodge and hie Master, 166 
Story of my Heart, The, 166 
Wo(^ Magic, 166 

Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, lord, 112, 188 
Jeffreys, John Gwyn, 296, 561, 562 
Jena, 416 

Jordan, WiUiam (1782-1869), 177, 200, 
584 

Jerrold, Douglas William (1803-1857), 
193, 196, 236 ff., 544, 648 
Black-eyed Susan, 237 
Men of Character, 237 
Mrs Caudle's Curtain Lectures, 237 
Punch’s Complete Letter-noriter, 237 
Punch's letters to his son, 237 
Jerrold, William Blanchard, 193 
Jerusalem, 261 

Jesse, John Heneage (1815-1874), 608 
JesBopp, Angustas (1824-1914), 490; 

Arcady for better for worse, 78 
Jesuits, 101, 127, 253, 808, 316, 829, 
882 

Jesus Christ, 444 

Jevons, William Stanley (1835-1882), 
475 

Principles of‘Science, The, 23 
Pure Logie, 28 

Substitution of Similars, The, 28 
Theory of Political Economy, The, 28 
Jews, 2, 67, 136, 809 
Johannesburg, 880 
John Bull, 200 

Johnson, E. PauUne (1862-1918), 682; 
A Prodigal, 867 

-BsthM, 197 

-James, 188 

- Samuel, 61, 120, 122, 144, 160, 

168, 169, 209, 216, 487 ff., 448, 452, 
454, 461 ff., 562; Dictionary, 896, 
439, 447, 463; Lives of the Poets, 
447 

Johnston, Sir Harry H., 19S^ 

Jo^ Chmrles Jasper (1864-1906), 21^, 

Jonah, 282 
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Jam, »ial>«rd (17d0-186a 47S ^ 

Sir WilKam (1746-1794), 884; 877, 

608 

jroQvon, Ben, 444; CatHine, 448 
Joidui, Denbam (‘A Son of the 
Marshes’), 166, 621 
Jorrooks, Mr, Surtees’s, 284, 239 ' 

Jonle, James Prescott (l8l6-1889), 261, 
66e> 

Journal o/ Anatomy and Phy$iology, The, 
289 

- of Horticulture, The, 989 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-1898), 603 
Jo^oe, Patiiok Weston (1827-1914), 669; 
Old Celtic Romancet, 806, 828; Social 
Hittory of Ireland, 828 
Joyce, Kobert Dwyer (1836-1883), 669; 
Blaektmith of Limerick, The, 821; 
Blanmd, 321; Heirdre, 821 
Juan Fernandez, 242, 248 - 
Judas Iscariot, 806 

Judd, John W., The Coming of Evolu¬ 
tion, 298, 299, 301 
Judy, 289 

Junius, 836; LetUra of, 186 

Kaffirs, the, 376 
Kalidasa, Sakuntala, 684 
Karnes, lord. See Home, Henry 
Kant, Immanuel, 8, 9, 11, 12, 37, 40, 42, 
48, 46, 404 
Karroo, tfae, 372 
Kashinath Trimback Telang, 841 
Kate, Corinthian, in Egan’s Life in 
London, 226 

Kavanagh, Julia (1824-1877), 669; French 
Women of Letters, 824 ; Natalie, 824; 
Summer and Winter in the Two Sidliee, 
A, 824 

- Morgan Peter, 824 

-Bose, 829 

Kay, Joseph (1821-1878), 607 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James Phillips, 
419, 420, 607 

Kaye, Sir John William (1814-1876), 491, 
677; A History of the Sepoy War, 887 
Keaxy, Annie (1826-1879), 669 
Castle Daly, 824 
Doubting Heart, A, 824 
Heroes of Atgard, The, 824 
York and Lancaster Bose, A, 824 
Eeate, John, 887 

Keating, Geoffrey (16707-16447), 808, 
669; Deojfrey Keating to his Letter, 
809; The History of Ireland, 804, 809 
Keats, John, 811, 360, 878,468; Lamia, 
486; Ode to a Nightingale, 862 
Keene, Charles Sanimd (1828-1891), 289, 
648 

:— Henry George (1826-1916), 888, 
889,677, 678 
Keepsake, The, 149 
Keightley, Thomas (l?ffi)-1872), 669 
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Melbourne, William Lamb, 2nd viscount 
(1779-1848), 61, 115, 124, 125, 181, 
194, 419, 510 

Melville, Henry Dnndas, let viscount, 179 
Mendoza, Daniel, 229, 231 
Menger, A., The Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour, 4 
Mentone, 78 

Meredith, George, AttUa, 249; Diana of 
the Crossways, 309 
Merivale, Herman (1806-1874), 495 
Meteor, The, 223 
Meteyard, Eliza (1816-1879). 604 
Methold, William (d. 1653), 579; Relations 
of the Kingdome of Ooleonda, 833 
Mexican language, 457 
Meyneil, Hugo, 233 

Miall, L. 0., The Early Naturalists, 283 
Michael, James Lionel (1824-1865), 864, 
365, M7; John Cumberland, 363 
Miohell, John (1724-1793), 257 
Microcosm, The, 387 

- of London, The (Ackermann’s), 222 

Middle English, 435 ff., 442, 444 ff. 
Mignet, Francois A. M., 56, 57, 61 
Miles, Henry Downes, Pugilistica, 281 
—— William Augustus (1753 ?-18l7), 
513 

Mill, James (1778-1836), 2, 4 fl., 18, 14, 
23,119,187, 886, 403, 407, 477 . 496, 
608 

Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind, 5 

Fragment on Mackintosh, A, 6, 59 
Government (essay), 69 
History of India, 97, 98, 337 
Political Economy, 4 
Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873), 2, 5, 8, 
13 ff. (main entry), 35 ff., 43, 69, 103, 
188, 187, 432, 477, 608 
Auguste Comte and Positivism, 22 
Autobiography, 14, 22, 426 
Considerations on Representative Govern¬ 
ment, 20 

Dissirtations and Discussions, 1 
Essays on some Unsettled Questions of 
Political Economy, 20 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, 19 

Inaugural Address (St Andrews), 424, 
425 

On Liberty, 90, 21 

On the S^eeUon of Women, 20 
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Mill, John Stuart (eantiniud) 

Principla of PoliHeal Economy, 21,158 
of Logie, 16, 17, 21, 28 
ThougkUi on Parliamentary Reform, 20 
Three Euaya on Religion, 22 
VtiUtarianiam, 20 
Millais, Sir John Everett, 863 
Millet-, Hugh (1802-1856), 160, 208, 522; 
My SehMla and Sekoolmaatera, 15%; 
Old Red Sandatone, The, 169 
Milliken, Bichsrd Alfred (1767-1815), 670 
Milman, Henry Hart, 103 
Milner, John (1752-1826), 53 S., 614 

-Joseph, Church History, 79 

MUton, John, 62, 88, 112, 188, 806, 897, 
440, 446, 448, 453, 460; Areopt^itiea, 
489; Paradise Lost, 113 
M^, 28, 24 
Minshuil, captain, 214 
Minto, William (1845-1898), 146', 209,522 
Mirror of Justices, The, SO 
Miiea Abdallah, 252 
Mitehel, John (1815-1875), 570; History 
of Ireland, 826; Jail Journal, 825, 826; 
Life of Hugik O'Eeill, 325 
Mitford, Johv (pseud. Alfred Barton, 
1782-1881), 221, 544 f The Adventures 
of Johnny Newcome, 220; The Poems of 
a Britiahf Sailor, 220 

-- Mary BuBsell, 200 

Modder, river, 872 
Mogul empire, the, 882 
Molesworth, Sir William, 196 

- William Naasao (1816-1890), 496; 

The History of England from 1830, 93 
Molineanx, pugilist, 231 
MoUoy, Charles (d. 1767), 570 

- Herald, The Irish Difficulty, 447 

Molyneux, William (1656-1698), 570 
Monok; James Bury (1784-1866), 614 
Monorieff, William Tnomas, 224 
Mont Blanc, 236 
Montagu, Andrew, 186 

- Basil (1770-1851), 614 

-Edward Wortley (1713-177^, 668 

Montaigne, 160, 421, 428 
Montfon, Simon de, 100 
Montgomery, James, 203 
Montreal, 857,868; Bishop’s college, 856; 

Shakespeare olnb, 856 
Montmenta Germaniae Historiea, 63 
Monypenny, William FlaveUe (1886-1912), 

' 604 I 

Hoodie, Donald (d. 1861), 580 

- . . - Duncan C. F., 6^ 

— Snsanna (1808-1885), 860, 581, 
588; Life in the Clearing, 358; Bought' 
ing it in the fiush, 858 
Moore, J. Shcrh^n, , 

—— Sir jQhtt, lOTv in •' 

-Thomas (1^0-1868), 180, 186, 

101^ 810, 814, 822/^. m 
Irish Melodies, «ll, m 
Life of Lord Edweird' ^^nAerald, 107 
■ Lvo ^ S^ri4hsk, ! 

'Syu 511 ' . 

Moran, Fatxiek Fi;ai^4l«^10U)i 5^ . 


More, Hannah, 60, 800, 608 
Morel], John Daniel (1816-1891), 478 
MorhU, WiUiam Biohard (1884-1009), 406 
Morgan, Sydney, lady, horn Owenson 
(1788-1859), 570 
Book without a Name, The, 822 
JVanoe, 822 • 

Italy, 3fe2 ^ 

Kate Kearney, 828 
t St Clair, B2^ « 

WUd Irish Girl, The, 822 
Morgan, Sir Thomas Charles, 822 
Morier, Sir Bobert Burnett David (1826- 
1898), 504 

Morison, James Augustus Cotter (1838- 
1888), 62, 504 

- Bobert (1620-1683), 282, 582 

Morley, Henry (1822-1894), 198, 604 

-John Morley, viscount, 123, 196; 

Life of Gladstone, 135; Life of Richard 
Oobden, 179 

Morning Advertiser, The, 177, 189 
—— Chronicle, The, 170,171, 177, 178, 
184 tt., 189, 190 

- Herald, The, 188, 189 

- Poet, The, 177, 179, 183 ft. 

- Star, The, 178, 188, 190 

Morpeth, Ontario, 850 
Moseley, Henry Nottidge (1844-1891), 
297, 662 

Moslems, the, 182, 252 
Moyra, 320 

’Mtesa, king of Uganda, 254 
Mudford, WUliam, 188 
Muller, Frederick Max (1823-1900), 478 
Muir, Sir William (1819-1905), 839, 606, 
679; The Life of Mahomet, 338 
Mulholland, Bosa, 329 
Munster, Ireland, 314 
Murchison, Sir Boderick Impey (1792- 
1871), 291, 293, 294, 562 
Murphy, Anna. See Jameson, Anna 

-Arthur (1727-1806), 670 

■ -D. Brownell, 828 

Murray, E. C. Grenville, 194 

-Sir James A. H., 454 

-John (1778-1848), 613 

-John (1808-1892), 618 

-Sir John 0841-1914), 297, 662 

-Lindley (1745-1826), 608T Englieh 

Grammar, 8OT 

-B. F., 209, 538; The Scarlet Gown, 

210 

Musa* Etonenaes, 56 
Mustapha, Haji. See Baymond 
Mysore war, the, 888 * 

Mytton, Johm, 233* 

Naime, CaroUue Oliphant, baroness. The 
Laird of Cockpen, 877 • 

Kantes, edict of, 117 * 

Hapier, Sir Charles, 107 
—— Maovey, 6 

-Mark (1798-1879), 495 

Sir William Frands Fatridk (1785- 
. 1860^ 405, 496 
^ ^.Covumt Saist0a, The, 107 
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Kapi^r, Sir W, F. P. (contimted) 
nutory of Sir Charles Napier's Ad~ 
ministration of Seinde, 107 
Histot^ of the War in the Peninsula, 
107 

Life of Sir Charles Napier, 107 
Naplei, 247, 293 

Napoleon I, . emperor of tig French, 
106, 148, 179, 188, 218, 223, 327 

-Ill, emperor af tiie French, 171, 

182, 185 

Napoleonic war, the, 89, 176 
Nashe, Thomas, 234 
Nasae, Erwin, 78 
Nation, The (London), 199 

- (Dublin), 317, 318, 321, 325, 327 

—(New York), 318 
National Observer, The, 199 

- Iteview, The, 141 

National Society for promoting the Edu¬ 
cation of the Poor, 403, 404, 419 

- Union for improving the education 

of women, 430 
Navestock, Essel, 74 
Neapolitan government, the, 136 
Neate, Bill, 230 

Neaves, Charles Neaves, lord, 210 
Neele, Henry, The Romance of History, 
59 

Nelson, Horatio Nelson, viseonnt, 201, 
213 


- James (1710-1794), 608 

Neot, St,' 83 
Neptune, planet, 264 
Netherlands, the, 72 
Nenhof, Switzerland, 383, 390 
New Englanders, 345, 346 

-English Art club, the, 208 

-Holland, 241 

-Institution for the Formation of 


Character, 404, 405 

Irish Library, The, 819 
New Lanark, 404, 405 
New Monthly Magazine, The, 230, 319 
New South Wales, 362 
New Sporting Magazine, The, 233 
New York, 318, 325, 326, 358; the 
Bowery, 285 

New York Herald, The, 192 
New ZSaland, 368, 484 
Newcastle oommission, *420 ff. 

Newcastle Courant, The, 169 

-- Exprees, The, 193 

Newcastle, H. P. F. Pelham-Clinton, 
6 th duke of (1811-1864), 510 
Newoomett, Thomas (1663-1729), 258 
Newdig^te prize poem, 149 
Newfoundland, 289 

Newgate Calendar, The, 228, 229, 544 
l&ewman, John Henry (1801—1890), 83, 
118, 141, 417, 431, 462, 478; Gram¬ 
mar of Aesent, A, 26; Idea of a 
University, The, 418, 425 
:-WUlW, 286 


News, The, 197 

.— the World, The, 192 

Naw^per sodetjili^th^ 176 


Newton, iUfred, 298 
—— Sir Isaac, 261, 270; Optics, 288; 

Prineipia, 267 
Nicaragua, 242 
Nicholas V, pope, 100 

- I, tsar of Bdssia, 294 

Nicholson, Qeorge (1847-1908), 562 
‘Nick Frog’ (Holland), 212 
Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799-1848), 
62 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, 61, 119 
Nightingale, Florence, 182 
Nile, river, 191 

Nimrod, pseud. See Apperley, Charles 
James 

Nineteenth Century, The, 172, 190 
Nineveh, 192 
Nolan, E., 209 • 

Nollekens, Joseph, 226 
Nonconformist, The, 28 
Norfolk, 221, 290 

- Charles Howard, 11th duke of, 

186 

Norman conquest, the, 52, 70, 72, 78, 
101 

-kings of England 

Norman-fVench langua 434 
Normandy, 72 
Normans, the, 76 

Norse language and literatuln, 51, 434 
North, Ctudstopher, pseud. See Wilson, 
John 

- Frederick North, lord (earl of 

Guilford), 214, 386 
North British Review, The, 116, 857 

- Star, The, 193 

North-West company, 868 
Northampton Mercury, The, 169 
Northern Echo, The, 193, 196 
Northumberland, KM 
Northumbrian dialect, 434 
Norton, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah (bora 
Sheridan), 809 
• — ~ Charles Eliot, 162 
Norwegian language, 458 
Nova Scotia, 346, 347, 357 
Nova Scotian, The, 346 
Ntsikana’s Hymn, 377 

O. , S. G. See Osborne, lord Sidney 
Godolphin 

P. P. rioters, 440 

O’Brien, Charlotte Grace (1845-1909), 
670. 

Observer, The, 201, 228, 285 
O’Callaghan, John Cornelius (1805-1888), 
670 

O’Clery family, 809 

O’Connell, Daniel (1776-1847), 126 ff., 
8 iei, 825, 328, 329, 417, 610 
O’Ourry, Eugene (1796-1M2), 570 
O’Doherty, Sir Morgan, Mafpnn’s, 318 
O'Donnell, John Francis (1887-1874), 
570; Agents and Evictions, 326; Spin¬ 
ning Song, A, 826 
O’Donoghue, D. J., 814 
O’Doncvan, Edmund (1844"1^8?), 570 
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O'Donovan, John (1809-18611, 670 
0&, king of the Mercians, 68 
O’Qrady, Standish Hajes (1846-1916), 
211 . 805 

O’Hagan, John (1822-1890), 670 
O’Hanlon, John (1821-1906), 670 
O’Hara, Kane {17147-1782), 670 
Old English literature, 62, 69, 440, 444, 
449, 460, 463, 464 

--— history, 76 

O’Leary, Arthur (1729-1802), 670 

-Ellen (1881-1889), 821, 671 

- John (1880-1907), 821, 671 

Oliphant, Laurence (1829-1888), 164, 
199, 622, 563 
Altiora Peto, 166 

Autobiography of a Joint-Stock Com¬ 
pany, 165 » 

• Epitodet in a Life of Adventwe, 166 
Pteeadilly, 166 

Ruasian Shores cf the Slack Sea, The, 
165 

Sympneumata, 166 
Oliphant, Margaret Oliphant, 496 
Olot, in Spain ^^ a 

‘Omnium, Ja<^,’ pseud. See Higgins, 
Matthew J. ' « 

O’Neill. Eliza, 819 ' 

Ontario, 860 
Oracle, The, 179 
Orange, the, 872 
Orange Free State, 876 

Orders, the enclosed, 305 
Ordovician rooks, 292 
O’BeUly, John Boyle (1844-1890), 671; 
Amber Whale, The, 822; Songs from 
the Southern Seatj322 
Orford, Sir Bol^prt Walpole, Ist earl of, 
68 , 128, 212 
Orinoco, river, 249 
Orissa, 883 
Orkney islands, 484 

Orme. Robert (1728-1801), 97, 496, 579; 
Historical EragmenU of the Mogul 
Empire, 884; History of the Military 
TransfLctions...in Indostan, 333 
Omsby,-^.Bobert (18iM>-1889), 60S 
O’BooraU, Edmnnd (Edmund Falconer, 
1814-1879), 671 

Osborne, lord Sidney Godolphin G. O.), 
181,182 

O'Shaunessy, in Egan’s Life in London, 
228 ^ 
O’Shea,'John Augustus (1889-1906), 671 
Ostdanie society, 806 
Ossory, 246 

Othello, Shak^peare’s; 448 
Ottawa,8&l, 667 
Otter, WiUiina, 247 

Otway, Caesar (1780-4842), 812, 816, 
817, fWl , < 

Overbuiy^ Sir Xbrnnaa, 88 
0v8rt<m, John Henry (1886-1908V, 496; 
EngUfh Chureh in 1^'.r,iMighti^h 
Centi^, The (wifli Oi 4,^ 101; 

WittUm Ltm, Eon-^tc^, Myqtiey. 
191 ■' : ,A. ' 


Ovid, 171 

Owen, Sir Richard (1804-1892), 296, 299, 
662, 668 

-Robert (1771-1868), 408*fl., 478, 

614, 602, 608 

-Robert Date (1801,-1877), 478, 606, 

602,608 ' • 
Owen's' We^ly Chronicle, iM)l 
Owenson, Sydney. See Morgan, lady 
Oxenford, John, 238 
Oxford, 7, 24, 48, 46, 66. 69 ff., 78, 74, 
76, 81, 86, 88, 90, 98, 99, 129, 149, 
162, 164 191, 193, 206 if., 216, 

225, 268, 264, 295, 321, 383 £f., 409, 
410, 414, 416, 417, 430 it. 
Ashmolean museum, 286 
Balliol college, 46 ^ 

Bodleian library, 96, 247 
Botanic garden, 286 
Christ Church, 283 
Olarmidon laboratory, 270 
Law school, 416 
Lincoln college, 109 
Modem History school, 416 
Natural Science school, 416 
Oriel college, 196, 418 
Radcliffe observatory, 386 
Bawliuson professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon, 366 
St John’s collie, 884 
Oxford examination statute, 385, 416 

-movement, the, 82 

Oxford Critic and University Magazine, 
The, 209 

- English Dictionary, The, 488, 464, 

456 

—— Magazine, The, 208 

- Magazine, Echoes from the, 208 

- Spectator, The, 209 

- The University of (Ackermann’s), 

222 

Oxford, Robert Harley, 1st earl of, 168, 
462, 468 

‘Oxonian liatin,’ 410 
Ozoro, Esther, princess, 246 


l^ifio ocean, 241, 242, 244, 245, 868, 
386 

Faget, John, The Hew ^Examen, 65 
Paine, Thomas, 181, 608; The Rights of 
Man, 401 
Paita, 248 

Pale, the English (Ireland), 808 
Palermo, 73 

Palestitte, 261, 268 *' 

Palgrave, Sir |'xapciB<(1788-1861}, 62, 68, 
71, 72, 496 

Essay on the Original Authority of the 
Kin^s Council, 67 ■< 

History of England, 67 ^ 

— — Normandy and of EnyUmd, 67 

—— of the Anglo-Saxons, 67 
Rise and Progress of the EngUsh 
CommanwsaRh, 67 

jTVutA andEktions of the Middle Ages: 
fke MertthoM andiifhe Friar, 67 
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Palgrave, Willinm Gifford (1826-1888), 
668 ; A year's journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, 268 
Pall MaH Gazette, The^t 189, 194, 195 
Palmer, John, 168 

—— Sir Boundell. Sslbome, let 
earl of .' . 

Palmefston, Henry John TfmplA, 3rd 
viscount, 124, 129, 132, ,17r, 172, 182, 
184, 185, 187, 420, 605; Civis Romanus 
speech, 126 
Pampa, the, 249 
Pamphleteer, The, 121, 126- 
Panama, 243 

Papineau, Louis Joseph, 348 
Paris, 66, 173, 188, 185, 190, 196, 217, 
226, 236, 316, 828, 329, 342, 392 
Park, Mungo (1771-1806), 553 
Parker, Henry Meredith (17967-1868), 
679; Bole Ponjis, 337; The Draught of 
Immortality, 336 

Parker, Irene, Dissenting Academies in 
England, 51 

Parkes, Sir Henry (1816-1896), 364, 6^7; 

Murmurs of the stream, 362 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, 183 
Parr, Samuel (1747-1825), 602 
Parry, Sir William Edward (1790-1865), 
245, 653 

Partington, Charles Frederick, The British 
Cyclopaedia, 174 
PasUm Letters, The, 82 
Pater, Walter Horatio (1839-1894), 462, 
522, 523 

Ajtpreeiations, 158, 

Child in the House, The, 159 
Imaginary Portraits, 168 
Marius the Epicurean, 158 
Plato and Platonism, 158 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance, 
158 

Winckelmann, 158 

Paterson, WUliam (1755-1810), 553 
Patmore, Coventry, 238 

- Peter George (1786-1855), 623 

Patrick, saint. Colloquy of St Patrick with 
Oisin, The, 303 

Pattison, Mark (1818-1884), 113,432, 505, 
602 

Essafs, 109 '* 

Isaac Casaubon, 109 
Memoirs, 109 
Milton, 109 

Suggestions on academical organisation, 

Payne, Edward John (1844-1904), 496; 
A History of tlffi New World called 
America, 98 

-Joseph (1808-1876), 608 

.- Joseph Frank (1840-1910), 563 

iftaoochf George, 268 
Peaks, passes and glaciers, 264 
Pearson, Charles Henry (1830-1894), 496 
Peel, Sir Robert (1788—1860), 116, 127, 
126 fl. (main entry), 134, 181,186, 227, 
412, 605, 610 

Peelites, 180, 187, 190, 196 


Pekin, 248 

Peninsular war, the, 107, 122, 260, 459 
Peun, William, 66 

Pennant, Thomas (1726-1798), 246, 663 
Penne, George, 65 

Pennell, Henry Cholmondeley (1887- 
1915), 645 

Pennenden heath, 128 
Pennsylvania, 268, 350 
Penny Cyclopedia, The, 269, 409 
—— Magazine, The, 409 
Pepys, Samuel, 283 

Percy, Thomas, Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry, 51 

Permo-Triassic strata, 292 

Perry, James, 170, 178, 184, 186, 187 

Persia, 248 

Persian language literature, 382, 334, 
457. 458 
Perthshire, 436 
Pertz, Georg Heinrioh, 92 
Peruvian speech, 467 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 383, 390, 
393, 404, 602 
Peterborough, 100, 101 
Petit-Dutaillis, C., Studies and Notes sup- 
plementary to Stubbs's Constitutional 
History, 76 

Petrie, George (1789-1866). 317, 571 
Ancient Music of Ireland, 328 
Essay on Tara Hill, 312 
Origin and uses of the Bound Towers, 
312 

Phillips, Charles (1787-1869), 606 

-John, 236 

-Watts, 238 

‘Phiz,*, pseud. See Browne, Hahlot 
Knight 

Picart, engraver, 212 
Picton, James Adlanson (1832-1910), 478 
Pictorial Times, The, 201 
Picturesque Sketches of Rustic Scenery, 
222 

Pigott, Bicbard, 183 
Pilkington, Letitia (1712-1750), 671 
Pillans, James,' 404, 608 
Pilot, The, 202 
Pine, John, 212 
Pistol, Shakespeare’s, 126 
Pitcairn, Kobert (1793-1866), 646 
Pitt, William, the younger, 61, 91, 97, 
119, 121, 122, 124, 128, 194, 214 
Pitts, publisher, 227, 228 
Pius IX, pope, 417 

Place, Francis (1771-1864), 408, 478, 
602, 608 

Plas Gwynant, Wales, 84 
Plassey, 838 
Plato, 28 

Playfair, John (1748-1819), 292, 406, 
409, 663; Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth, 991 
Ploe^e, Gmdon, 365 
Plnnket, David, 126 

-William Conyngham Plnnket, lord 

(1764-1664), 128, 610; L^e, Letters 
aPl Speeches, 126 
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PlonkeM, fienry'btattao (* Fnsbos 286 
mrtnoath. 122. 297 

P(^ke. Biohard (1704-1765), 246, 558 
Poe, Bdgar Allan, 366 
Poetical Magazine, The, 217, 218 
Poiaaon, Sim4on Denis, 261 
Poland, 172 
Polish language, 458 
Political Science Quarterly, The, 80 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, 80 
Polynesian languages, 459 
Poole, Stanley Lane,' 252 
Pope, Alexander, 62, 108, 144, 200, 212, 
249, 896, 399, 435, 436, 439, 447 
Porter, Sir Kobwt Ker (1777-1842), 553 
Porto Bello, 201 
Portsmouth, 225 
Portugal, 294 

PcH-tuguese language, 457, 458 

-navy, the, 187 

Powell, Baden (1796-1860), 479 

- Frederick York (1850-1904), 497 

Power, Lionel, 808 

- Marguerite. See Blessington, 

oountess of 

Praed, 'Winthrop Maokworth, 205, 206 
Prendergast, John Patrick (1808-1893), 
497, 571; History of the Cromwellian 
‘'Settlement, The, 96; Ireland from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, 96 

-Paul, pseud. See Leigh, Peroivri 

Pre-Baphaelites, the, 139, 151, 363 
Press, The, 181, 196, 198 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animal s aot, 445 
Price, Biohard (1728-1791), 608 
Prichard, Dtudua Thomas, 579; The 
Chronicles of Budgepore, 340 

-James Cowles (178^1848), 563 

Pride, colonel, 313 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), 28, 51, 
268, 272 ff., 284, 885, 394, 898, 399, 
402, 556, 558, 602, 608; Essay on the 
first principles of government, 400; 
Miscellaneous Observations, 386; 395; 
Rudiments of English Orammar, 396 
FriUisk, county Tyrone, '814 
Pringle, • Thomas (1789-1834), 373 S., 
589 

4far in the Deeert, 374 
Beekuana Boy, The, 375 
Captive of Camalu, The, 377 
Ohona Widow’s Lullaby, Tiw, 878 
Korarma, The, 977 
Lion and Qirt^e, The, 975 
Lion Hunt, The, 375 
Narrative of a Reeidenee in South Africa, 
878 

Songe ef ike Emigrmte, 374 
Prior, MatthfW, 205, 206, 211 
Fritohard, Ar^drsnr ^8(^1889), 298, 
Prithevi king of 342 

Probert, ’Willialh, 201 
Procfter, Bryan WaUer (psemd. Barry 
. OornwkU), 200 ' ; 

Peotltero, G. W., 92 ' , ' ! 

Ptottt, Paiheir. See Prgiui^l 

Sylvester 


IhroUt, Samuel, Sketches in Flanders and 
Oermany, 149 

Prussia; 882, 388, 416, 419 
Prussian Realgymnasium, 424 * 

Pryme, George (1781-1868), 602 
Psyche, 811 

Public School Latin Primer, Tft«,,41S 
Public Sojjj^ols aot (1868), 422 

-^ commission, 421 

Puca, the Irish, 

Puck, Shakespeare’s, 307 
Pugin, Charles Augustus, 222 
Punch, 196, 235 ff., 648, 649 

- in London, 236 

Punchinello, 236 
Furohas, Samuel, 332, 333 
Puseyite, a, 198 
Pym, John, 91 

.Pyne, 'William Henry (psettd. Ephraim 
Hardcastle, 1769-1843), 545; Royal 
Residences, 222; Wine and Walnute, 
222 

Pyrenees, the, 251 

* Q, ’ pseud. See Jerrold, Douglas William 
‘ Quantiffcation of the Predicate, the,’ 9 
Quarterly Journal of Education, The, 409 

- Journal of Microscopical Science, 

289 

- Review, The, 66, 82, 107, 116, 

118, 141, 233, 314, 322, 408 
Quebec, 3^ 

Queen, The, 201 
Queen’s university, Ireland, 417 
Queensland, 868, 869 
Quick, Bobert Herbert (1831-1891), 602, 
608 

Quiggin, E. 0., 306; ‘Irish Influence on 
English Literature,' 307 
Quintilian, 463 
Quixote, Don, 218 

Bab, Dr John Brown’s, 160 
Badiey school, 414 
Baffaelle Sanzio, 99 

Baffles, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781- 
1826), 288, 563 
Raffiesia, 288 
Baglan, lord, 94, 178 
Baikes, Bobert, 889 * 

-Thomas (1777-1848). 505 

Bajpntana, 835 
Rambler, The, 118 

Bsmsey, Edward Bannermim (1798- 
1872), 605 

Bandafl, Jack, pugilist, 227 ^ 

Bands, William Bifghty (1823-1882), 
164, 523 

Chaucet^e England, 168 
■Great, wide, beautiful, wonderfo} 
world,’ 163 • 

Henry Holbeach, 163 
LUliput Lectures, 168 
' ■' ' Legends, 168 
--— Levee, 168 
—— Revelsf 16&* 

, 'tJSfingUd Tdlk, 168 
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Bsnke, Leopold yon, 100; Butory of the 
Popet, 68 

Baper, Bobert William, 208 
‘BattieBnake,' ship, 296 
Bay, John (1627-1706), 282, 668 
Bayleigh, John William Stratt, lord, 269 
Baymond (Ebiji Mnstapha), S35, 579 
Beaoh, Angus Bethune (182|rl856), 545 
Beads, Charles, The Cloister ana the 
Hearth, 256 j> 

-William Winwood (1838-1876), 479, 

663; African Sketch-book, 264 
Reader, The, 200 
JReal Life in London, 226, 545 
Beeord eommission, 52, 67 

-office, 67, 82 

Bed Barn murder, the, 228 

- Indians, the, 459 

Bede lecture, 81 

Beeve, Henry (1813-1895), 114, 171 
Beeves, William (1816-1892), 328, 671 
Beform bill, 57, 126, 129, 414, 427 
Begensburg, 306 

Beid, Thomas, 9, 10, 37, 49, 393; Works, 
7, 11 

—— Sit Thomas Wemyss (1842-1905), 
199, 605, 634 

Beitz, F. W., Afrieaanse Qedigte, 378; 

Ver in de Wildemis, 375 
Bemus, Uncle, 314 
Bennell, James (1742-1830), 334, 579 
Bennie, John, 381 

Repository of Arts, Literature, etc., 216 
Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper, 192 
BbUne, river, 221 
Bhineiand, the, 294 
Bhodes, W. E., 76 

Bieardo, David (1772-1823), 2 ff., 21, 
22, 186, 407, 479; Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy and Taxation, 2 
Bich, John, 213 

Biohardson, David Lester (1801-1865), 
579; Literary Chit-Chat, 887; Lite¬ 
rary Leaves, 387; Literary Recrea¬ 
tions, 337 

Bicdiardson, John (1796-1852), 581, 583; 
Canadian Brothers, The, 860; Wacousta, 
859; War of 1812, The, 369 

-Bobert (1860-1901), 869, 687 

Bichey, Alexander George (1880-1888), 
497 

Richmond Examiner, The, 826 
Biohmond gardens, 286 
Bigby, Elizabeth. See Eastlahe, lady 
Bintoul, Bobert Stephen (1787-1868), 198, 
684 • 

Biot act, 887 • 

Bitchie, David Geotge (1868-1903), 479 

-Waiiam ^1781-1831), 636 

Kvitee des PrairieB, 855 
Bobertl, David, The Military Adventures ^ 
of Johnny Newcome, 220 
BoWtson, George Choom (1842-1892), 
24, 479 

_1 Joseph (1810-ld(^, 497 

William, 102; Hietery of Scot- 
land, 50 


Bobinspn, Henry Grabb, 178, 178, 605; 
Diary, 118 

-Philip Stewart (1847-1902), 680; 

In my Indian Carden, 341 
Boby, Henry John (1830-1ML5), 609 
Boobdale, 93 

Boehe, James (1770-1868), 571 
Bochefort, 201 
Boohester, 238 
Bochow, F. E. von, 382 
Bockingham, Charles Wateon>Wentworth, 
2nd marquis of, 214 

Bodney, George Brydges Bodney, lord, 
214, 245 

Boe, Sir Thomas (16817-1644); 332, 333, 
680 

Boebuck, John Arthur, 419 
Bdntgen rays, 270 

Bogers, James Edwin Thorold (1823- 
1890), 479, 497; History of Agriculture 
and Prices, A, 68; Protests of the 
Lords, 78 

- Samuel, 189, 403, 488 

-WilUam (1819-1896), 609 

- Woodes (d. 1732), 242, 663 

Bohilcand, 334 
Bohilla Afghans, 334 
Bolleston, George (1829-1881), 668; 

Forms of Animal Life, 800 

- T. W., 810, 880 

Bolls series, the, 74, 82 
Boman Catholicism, 63, 66 

-catholics, 212, 249, 314, 317, 329. 

417 

-conquest of Britain, 71 

-law, 80 

Bomanes, George John (1848-1894), 479, 
663 

-lecture, 84 

Bomany novds, 145, 146 

Borne (state), 61, 68 ft., 79, 110, 176 

-(city), 100, 108, 280 

-church of, 26, 64, 66, 110 

Bomford, Pacey, Surtees’s, 234 
Eomilly, Sir Samuel (1757-1818), 403, 
479, 605, 511 

Booper, Thomas Godolphin (1847-1903), 
609 

Bosooe, William (1768-1881), 505, 514; 
Life of Leo X, 108; Life of Lorenzo 
de' Medici, 108; Memoin of Benvenuto 
Cellini, 108 

Bose, George (1744-1818), 606 
Boss, Sir James Clark (1800-1862), 246, 
296 ,h663, 563 

-Sir John (1777-1866), 246, 664 

Bossall school, 414 
Bossetti, Dante Gabriel, 462 
Boss-shire, 294 
Bonen, 78 

Bonsseau, Jean Jacques, 248,405; Emile, 
882, 891 ff., 895, 421; La NouvelU 
HSloUe, 882 

Bout^ Edward John (1881-1907), 266, 
666 

Bow, 0. A., 417 
Boworoft, Charles, 869, 687 
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Bove, Biohard F. L. (pseud. Peter Poe* 
BTun, 1828-1879), 362, 687 
Bovlandeon, Thomas (1756-1827), 216 ft., 
221 ff., 225, 282, 235 
Boy, Bam Mohan, 336, 841, 680 
Boy^ Botanic society, 268 
—— Dnhlin society, 288 

-.Hortienltoral society, 287 

-Lancasterian institute, 403 

-society, 266, 280, 283, 284, 286, 

287, 460, 461; Froeeeding$, 264 

-society of Painters in Water- 

Colours, 221 

Bugby school, 386, 418, 414, 422 
Bumford, Sir Benjamin Thompson, count 
▼on (1753-1814), 259, 656 
Bunciman, James (1852-1891), 536 
Bupert, prince, 459 
*Buperi of debate,' the, 129 
Buskin, John (1819-1900), ISO, 148 ff. 
(main entry), 157, 168, 408, 416, 
462, 523. 524 
Acadmy Notet, 151 
Aratra Penteliei, 166 
Attowb of the Chace, 154 
Art of England, The, 156 
Cestu* of Aglaia, The* 154 
d7n>ion of Wild QUve, The, 154, 415, 
416 

Enqmrieg on the causes of the Colour 
of the Water of the Bhine, 150 
Ethics of the Dust, The, 154 
Facts and Considerations on the Strata 
of Mont Blanc, 150 
Fors Clavigera, 148, 154, 155 
Joy for Ever, A, 152 
Lectures in Landscape, 155 
—— on Architecture and Painting, 
162 

— on Art, 156 

Moderp Painters, 138, 148 ff., 155, 157 
Mornings in Florence, 155 
Munera Pulveris, 138, 152 
Note on the Peroration of a Leaden 
IHpe by Bats, 150 

Notes on the C&mtruction of Sheep- 
fold*, 151 

On the Old Boad, 149 
Pleatures of England, The, 156 
Poetry of Architecture, The, 149, 150 
Political Economy of Art, The, 152, 
153 

Praetsrita, 148, 150, 156, 157 
Pre-Ptaphaelitism, 151 
Queen of the Air, The, 154 • 

Belation b^ween Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret, The, 155 
St MarVs 155 
SttUeiffi a/Ml, Mi^thanta, 449 
Sesame and L0ltsi, .154 
Seven Lampe qf Aikhtieeture, The, . 
150, 151, 158 

Sums of Venice, Ths/150* 151, 415 
Tims and Tide, 154 ,! 

Two PaihSi The, 152 
Unto thU Last, 148, ISftltt. ' , 
Boskia ooUs^, 409, 


Bnssel, Alexander (1814-1876),.208, 204, 
585 

Bussell, lord John Bussell, let earl, 
107, 115 . 121, 126, 196, 417,^06, 511 

-.— Arthur, of Killowen, ^29 

-Charles Bussell, lord, 829 

-G. W. E., Collections and dSrcoZ- 

lection0,M9&i Sydney Smith, 203 

-Matthew (1834-1912), 329, 671 

-E. C., 878 • 

-W. H.. 178, 178, 1«2, 190 

Bussia, 182, 137, 173, 294 
Bussian language, 434, 467, 468 
Busso-Turkish war, 179 
Byan, Biohard (1796-1849), 671 
Byland, William Wyxme, 216 

'S., J. E. See Stephen, James Kenneth 
• S. G. O. See Osborne, lord Sidney 
Godolphin 

Sabine,' Joseph (1770-1837), 287, 288, 
563 

Sachererell, Henry, 212 
Sachs, Julius von, 283 
Sahara, the, 167 

Bt Andrews, 40. 209, 210, 297, 424, 482 
St Andrews College Echoes, The, 209 
St Bartholomew, massacre of, 54, 118 
St George, guild of, 153 ff. 

St James's Gazette, The, 189, 196 
St Leonards, E. B. Sngden, lord (1781- 
1876), 614 

St Pierre, Martinique, 165 
Bala, George Augustus Henry, 191, 192 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, 3rd marquis of 
(1880-1903), 134, 196, 198, 511 
Salisbury Postman, The, 169 
Salmon, George (1819-1904), 268, 556 
Salt, Henry, 247 

Salvin, Osbert (1835-1898), 297, 568 
Sambonme, Edwin Linley (1844-1910), 
239 

Sandwich islands, 245 
Sangster, Charles (1822-1893), 350, 357, 
582 

Sarmie Beyers, 877 

Sanskrit language and literature, 97, 416 
-I— Mholars, 334, 835, 337 
Satan, ^ 

Saturday Beview, The, 71, 76, 110, 

146, 180, 194, 198, 199 
Savage, Marmion W. (1808-1872), 328, 
671; Bachelor of the Albany, The, 
824; Falcon Family, The, 324 ; Bevhen 
Medlieott, 324 

Sav^, Thomas (1650?-1715)^ 268 
Sarigny, Eriedrioh Karl von, 79; Qe- 
sehichte dea rSmischen Beehte im 
Mittelalur, 80 

Savonuola, Bon Jereizry, pseud, gi 
F. S. Mahony, 316 * 

daxons, 66, 76 

Sayer, James (1748-1828), A Nightmare, 
2U; 'Elijah’B Mantle,' 214 
Sayers, Tom, pugilist, Ifti, 281 
Sniliger, Joi^ Jostus, 109 

Surtees’s, 234 
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Soandinavia, 298 
Soatteroasb, lord, 282 
SeheUin^ Friedrieh W. J. Toa, 9,11,16 
Science and Art department, 4^, 483 
Sooresby, WiUiam (1789-1867), 564 
Scotland, 94, 96, 108, 159,186, 204, 209, 
2S5f 291, 827, 367, 374, 434.487 
Scots Observer^ The, 199 • « 

Scotsman, The, 176, 192, 203, 204 
Scotsmen, 243, 345, *868 
Scott, Glemed^, 192 
-D. 0., 360 

- Michael, Tom Cringle's Log, 255 

-Bobert Falcon (1868-1912), 564; 

Journal of Last Expedition, 2a6 

- Sir Walter, 50, 94, 96, 156, 170, 

228, 228, 278* 884, 841, 346,378, 876, 
399, 460 

Anne of Oeierstein, 106 
Quy Marmering, 265 
Ivanhoe, 107 

Life of Buonaparte, 106 * 

Waverley novels, 163 
Lockhart’s Life of, 106 
Scott, William, 198 
Scottish bar, 7, 112 

- dialect, 209, 447, 457 , 

-education, 406 B. 

-historians, 94 ft. 

-history, 101 

-humour, 209 

-philosophy, 6 ft., 41, 48, 209 

—— poems, 377 
-pulpit, 119 

-school of rhetoric, 398, 399, 428 

-schools commission, 421 

-oniversities, 410, 411, 424 

-university periodicals, 239 

Scottish Registers, The, 96 
Scottish-Cauadians, 345 
Scourge, The, 221, 223 
Scrope, George Julius Ponlett (1797- 
1876), 292, 563 

-William (1772-1852), 646 

Sedgvriok, Adam (1785-1878). 289, 291, 
292, 294, 295, 663 

-Adam (1864-1913), 300 

Seebohm, Frederic (1883-1912), 78, 497; 
English Village Community, The, 79; 
Oxfwd Reformers of 1498, The, 79 
Sedey, Sir John Bobert (1834-1895), 
90 ft., 197, 426, 479, 497, 609 


Ecee Homo, 91 

Essays on a liberal edueaHon, 482 
Expansion of England, The, 61 ff. 
Orowth *cf British Policy, The, 92 
Lectures and Esmys, 91 
L^e and Times qf SUin, The, 92 
)eine, river, 185, 221 
Wbom& Bouttdell Paliner, 1st earl of 
(1812^895), 124, 511 
Selden, John, 

—— society, 80, 81 
Selkirk, Alexandw, 248 
3ell*s Dietionaryof the WorUPs Press, 174 
Senior, Nassau William (1790-1864), 480, 
506 


ComenatUms, 116 

Correspondence and Conversations of 
A. ^ Toegueville, 116 
Journals kept in France and Italy, 116 
Journals.-..relating to Ireland, 116 
Benlac, 72 
Serbia, 191 

Sewell, William (1804-1874). 609 
Seymour, Bobert (18007-1836), 232, 286 
Shackleton, ElizaMth, 323 

-Mary. See Leadbeater, Mary 

-Bichard, 823 

Shairp, John Campbell (1819-1885), 526 
Shakespeare, William, 106, 142, 147,157, 
307, 308, 339, 368, 484, 435, 442, 
446 ff.; Boydell’s edition, 215 
As You Like It, 448 
Hamlet, 447 

Measure for Measure, 448 
Merchant of Venice, The, 441, 449 
Much Ado about Nothing, 440 
Sonnets, 304 

Taming of the Shrew, The, 443 
Shan van Vocht, The, 311 
Shandon, captain, Thackeray’s, 177, 194 
Shandy, Tristram, Sterne’s, 345 
Sheehan, John (1812-1882), 571 
Sheffield Iris, The, 203 
Sheffield university, 432 
Sheil, Bichard Lalor (1791-1851), 127, 
135, 316, 326, 511, 571; Apostate, The, 
819; Evadne or the Statue, 319; 
Sketches of the Irish Bar, 319 
Shelbnme, earl of, 214 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 198, 363, 373, 453; 

Ode to the West Wind, 351 
Sherbrooke, Bobert Lowe, viscount (1811- 
1892), 138,137, 420, 511, 612, 607 
Sheridan, Alice, 309 

-Caroline. See Norton, Caroline 

-Hden. See Dufferin, countess of 

-Eidiard Brinsley, 107, 120, 121, 

186, 214, 809 

-Thomas (1719-1788), 309. 400, 

609; British Education, 391, 397 ff. 

-Tom (1776-1817), 309 

Sherrard, William, 286 
Sherwood, Mary Martha (1776-1861), 385, 
580; Little Henry and his Bearer, 336 
Shetland islands, 434 
Shirley, pseud. See Skelton, Sir John 
Shirreff, Emily Anne Eliza (1814-1897), 
430, 609 

Shorter catechism, the, 405 
Shotover Papers, The, 207 
Shrewsbury school, 886, 418, 422 
Shropshire, 283 
Sicily, 78, 292, 298 

Sidgwick, Henry (1838-1900), 86 fl., 425, 
426, 480, 602; The Methods of Ethics,, 
37, 88 

Sid^, Sir Philip, 460 
Sidonios j^Uinaris, 803 
Sigerson, George, 803 
Silurian system, 292, 294 
Silver, Henry, 288, 289 
Simanoas, 85 
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Simcox, Edith, 480 
Simeon Stylites, St, 306 
Bimmone, Bartholomev (1804-1850), 
Flight to Cyprtu, The, 827; Napoleows 
Icut iook,^B27 
Simon’a Town, 264 

Simpson, Eiohard (1820-1876), 118, 606 

-Thomas (1710-1761), 267 

Binolair, Sir John (1764-1835), 614 
Sivagi, Maratha omeftain, 338 
Skelton, Sir John (pseud. Shirley, 1831- 
1897), 606, 626; Nugae CHtieae, 161; 
Table Talk of Shirley, The, 161 

-Philip (1707-1787), 671 

Skene, William Forbes (1809-1892), 497 ; 
Celtic Scotland, 96 

Slade professor of fine art, 162, 164, 156 
Sleeman, Sir William Henry (1788-1866), 
388, 654 

Slick, Bam, peevd. See Haliborton, 
Thomas Chandler 

Slingsby, Jonathan Freke, pseud. &*ee 
Waller, John Francis 
Sloane, Sir Hans (1660-1768), 286, 663, 
666 

Small V. Attwood, 124 , 

Smedley, Francis EdVard (1818-1864), 
216, 546; Frank Fairleigh, 234; Har^ 
Coverdale’e CowrUhip, 234; Lewis 
Arundel, 234 
Smeeton, Oeorge, 231 
Smetham, James (1821-1889), 626 
Smiles, Samnel (1812-1904), 506 
Smith, A. L., Frederick WiUiamMaitland, 
79 

-Adam, 2, 8, 21, 22, 163, 887; 

The Wealth of Nations, 881, 400, 401 

-Albert Biohard (1816-1860), 236, 

646 

— Alexander (1830-1867), 626; Preum- 
thorp, 160; On the Writing of Essays, 
160; Summer in Skye, A, 160 

-Qeonse (1840-1876), 192 

-Oeorge (1824-1901), publisher, 

194 

- Goldwin (1823-1910), 90 ff., 848, 

844, 497 
Entire, The, 90 

Irish History and Irish Character, 90 
Leetwres on Modem History, 90 
On the Foundation of the American 
CoU/mes, 90 

Three-English Statesmen, 91 
Smith, Henry John Stephen (1826-1883), 
262, 264, 656 

■ - Horace, Eafeoted Addresses, 288 

•>—— James, Ejected Addresses, 200,238 
—‘— Sir Jaoisb Edward (1769-1828), 
287, 664 

—— Jc^ Tiibtnas (1766-1^8), 646; 
A Book for a MaUiy Day, 226 

-Sidney, 189, Jwft* 884, 408^ 4i05, 

409, 410, 606 , 

-William (1760-1889); ^#1, 664 

, — William, History w Canada, 868, 

—— William Heioyf* ^«08*1^, 480 


Smollett, Tobias Oeorge, 216, 228, 226, 
654; History of England, 60; Hum- 
phrey Clinker, 266; Trcmels through 
France and Italy, 218 
Smyrna, 251 * 

Smyth, William (1766-1849), 109, 498; 

Lecture on the French RevoluHen, IK) 
Smythe, Olgrge. See Strangford, viscoant 
Sneyd, Hbhbra. See Edgeworth, Honl^ 
Snob, The, 207 • 

Society islands, 244 
Solander, Daniel Charles, 289 
Somerset, lord Charles, 873 
Somervile, William, The Chaee, 232 
Somerville, Mary (1780-1872), 656 

-Thomas (1741-1880), 498 

‘Son of the Marshes, A.* See Jordan, 
Denham 

Sophia, electresB of Hanover, 111 
Sophora tree, 286 

Sorby, Henry Clifton (1826-1908), 293, 
564 

Soudan, the, 191 
South Africa, 872 ff., 457 
South English Legendary, The, 806 
Sooth Sea, the, 242, 243 

-Bobble, 212 

Southey, Robert, 184, 812, 387, 408, 462, 
506; Book of the Church, The, 56; 
History of the Peninsular War, 107 
Spain, 102 ff., 122, 180, 241, 250, 251, 
298 

Spaldiug, WiUiam (1809-1869), 480, 526 
Spaniards, the, 126, 242, 245, 260 
Spanish American colonies, 122 

-armada, the, 84, 97 

-coast, the, 78 

-literature, 251, 386, 434, 457 ff, 

- Main, the, 241 

-navy, the, 187, 201 

-succession, war of the, 89 

Speaker, The, 199 

Spectator, The, 141, 172, 194, 198, 199 

-(Addison’s), 218, 441, 442, 

444, 446, 461 

Spedding, James (1808-1861), 606; Even* 
ings 'With a Reviewer, 68; Life and 
Letters of Bacom, 63; Studies in Eng¬ 
lish History (with J. Oairdnerj, 82, 83 
Speke, John Hanning (1827-1861), 564; 
Journal of the discovery of the source of 
the Nile, 268 

Spence, Catherine Helen, 687; Clara 
Morison, 869 

Spencer, John Chades Spencer, 8rd earl 
(viscount Althorp), 116, 126, 180 

-Herbert (1820al908), 28 ff., 88,88, 

48, 199, 898, 480 
Autobiography, 28 

Glassifieation of the Sciences, The, 9S 
Data of Ethics, The, 30, 85 * 
Descriptive Sociology, 28 
‘Devmopment Hypothesis, The,' 28 
Education, 28, 896, 896, 421 
: Factors of (^ganic Evolution, 98 
Eirst Prinotples, *28 
^Oeneile of Soienoe, The,* 28 
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Spmeer, Herbert {continues) 

Man Tmaa The State, fhe, 28 
Prineiplee of Biology, 28 

-8/ EtUea, 28 

-of Peyehology, 28, 80 

- of Sociology, 28, 30 

‘Programme of a System of Synthetic 
Philosophy,’ 28 

**f*rogreBB: its law and oanife,’ 28 
‘Proper Sphere of Gtovemment, The,’ 28 
Social Statics, 28, 81 
Study of Sociology, The, 28 
Spenser, Edmund, 118, 307; The Faerie 
Queene, 808 

Spenserian stanza, the, 311 
Sphere, The, 201 

Spielmann, M. H., The History of 
Punch, 236 

Spinoza, Barnoh, 8, 41, 47 
Spithead, 243 
Sponge, Mr, Surtees’s, 234 
Sporting Magazine, The, 232 
Spraggon, Jack, Surtees’s, 234 
Sprat, Thomas, The Hittory of the Royat 
Society, 460 
Spring, Tom, 281 
Stamboul, 247 
Stamford News, The, 202 
Standard, The, 180, 188, 189, 196 
Stanhope, Arthur Charles, 391 

- lady Hester Lucy (1776-1889), 606 

- Philip Henry Stanhope, 6th earl 

(1806-1876), 498 
History,of England, 89 
History of the War of the Succession in 
Spain, 89 

Life of the Younger Pitt, 90 
Miscellanies, 89 
Reign of Queen Anne, The, 90 
Stanley, lord. See Derby, 14th earl of 

- Arthur Penrhyn, 606; Life of 

Arnold, 413 

- Sir Henry Morton (1841-1904), 

192, 554 

- Owen, 296, 664 

-of Alderley, lady, 430 

Stanyhurst, Bichard, Description of Ire¬ 
land, 308 

Stapleton, Augustus Qranville (1800-1880), 
606 • 

Star, Tlte, 194 

-(1888), 196 

Starlight, captain, 370 
Stead, William Thomas (1849-1912), 193, 
196, 636 

Steele, Sir»Bichard, 169, 197, 441, 446, 
448,461 e 

Steevens, George Warrington (1869-1900), 

193, 208, 635 

S^dhal (Marie Henri B^le), 188 
Stephen,*king of England, 72 
Stephen, Sir James (1789—1859), 607; Es- 
r, taye in EeeUaastieal Biography, 109, 
120; Lectures on the History of France, 
109,110 

-Sir James Fitziames (1829-1894), 

194, 198, 481,498; Liberty, Equality, 


Fraternity, 21; The Story of Him- 
eomar, 110 

Stepheii, James Kenneth (1869-1892), 
S37; Lapsus Calami, 206, 20b 

-Sir Leslie (1832-1904). 66, 66, 81, 

103, 111, 148-4 (main eniaiy), 481, 
626 

Agnostie's Apology, An, 144 
English Utilitarians, The, 85, 144 
Essays on Free Thirsting and Plain 
Speaking, 143 

History of English Thought, 86, 144 
Hours in a Library, 143 
Johnson, 144 

Life of Sir James Fitzjamee Stephen, 
110 

Playground of Europe, The, 143, 248, 
264 

Science of Ethics, The, 36 
Sketches from Cambridge, 148 
Studies of a Biographer, 144 
Stephens, James Brunton (1835-1902), 
369, 587 

Convict Once, 368 
To a Black Oin, 368 
Universally Respected, 368 
Stephens, Thomas (16497-1619), 822 

-William Bichard Wood (1889- 

1902), 507 

History of the English Church, vol. n, 
101 

Life and Letters of E, A. Freeman, 
67, 71 

Stephenson, George, 381 
Sterling, Edward, 180 
-John, 180 

Sterne, tiaurence, 142, 146, 217, 223, 
664 ; Sentimental Journey, 240, 246; 
Tristram Shandy, 216 
Stevens, B., The Golden Treasury of 
Australian Verse, 865 
Stevenson, Joseph (1806-1896), 499 

-Bobert Alan Mowbray (1847- 

1900), 525 

-Bobert Louis (1860-1894), 161 ff., 

211, 462, 626, 626, 638, 664 
Across the Plains, 162 
Amateur Emigrant, The, 162 
Beach of Falesa, The, 162 
Beau Austin (with W. E. Henley), 168 
Black Arrow, The, 162, 443 
Catriona, 162 
Christinas Sermon, A, 162 
‘College Magazine, A,’ 210 
Familiar Studies, 162 
Jn the South Seas, 162 
Inland Voyage, An, 162, 240 
Kidnapped, 162 
Markheim, 162 

Master of Ballantrae, The, 162 
Memories and Portraits, 162, 210 
New Arabian Nights, The, 162 
‘Old Scotch Gardener, An^* 210 
Ordered South, 161 
Pavilion on Linke, The, 162 
St Ivee, 108 

Silverado SqwUtere, The, 162 
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Stoir«nBon, ’Bobart Loais (eo»ttttu«2) 
ThrcMn Janet, 162 
Travels vHth a Donkey, 162 
Treasure Island, 162, 255 
Virginity Puerisque, 162 
Weir of JSermiston, 163 
Stewart period, 66, 114, 261, 284 
«- — cause, the, 96 
— princesses, 111, 

Stewart, Dogaldf 16 

-T. B. PhiUips (1864-1892), 857, 

682 

Stirling, James Hutchison (1820-1909), 
481; Secret of Hegel, The, 42; Sir 
W. Hamilton; being the Philosophy of 
Percei^ion, 7; Text-book to Kant, 42 
Stook, Thomas, 889 
Stoekdale, John, 121 

Percival (1786-1811), 609 
Stoddart, Sir Jolm, 178, 179 
Stokes, Sir Qeorge Qabnel (1819-1903), 
26511., 667 

- Margaret M*Nair (1832-1900), 

Early Christian Architecture in Ireland, 
826 

-Whitley (1880-1909), 806 

-William (1804-1878), The Life of 

Ceorge Petrie, 812, 828 
Stonyhnrst, 249 

Story, Bobert Herbert (1686-1907), 507 
Stow, David (1793-1864), 602 
Stowe, William Henry Ji826-1866), 586 
Strangford, Geoi^ A. F. P. S. Smythe, 
viscount, 196 

Stratford de Bedclifie, Stratford Canning, 
Ist viscount, 179, 182 
Strickland, Agnes (1796-1874), 607; 
Lives of the Queens of England, 111; 
^Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 111 

-Elizabeth (1794-1876), 111, 607 

Strutt, Joseph (1749-1802), 499, 646; 

Spohs and Pastimes, 280 
‘Strutt, The Lord’ (Charles of Spain), 
212 

Stuart, Daniel, 179, 188, 184, 187, 194 

-James (1776-1849), 188 

--- (1843-1918), 482, 602 

-Peter, 179, 184 

Stubbs, William (1826-1901), 57, 69,74 ff. 
(main en^y), 101, 143, 499 
Appendices to the Report cf the Com¬ 
mission on Eeelesiastieal Courts, 76 
' Constifydional History of England, 
The, 76 

Ootm^le and Eeclesiattieal Documents, 
76 

Segistrum Sacrum AngtieaMm, 74 
Bolla series, edited by, 74 
Select Ckaertetit, 7S . 

Studetd, 2%e. (Edhtbozgh), 209, 210 
Stumps, Bill, Diokens'si 444 
Suez eanal, 195 
Suffolk, 221 

SulUveit, Aitatandey MartiA (1880-18^), 

-r— Timothy Wind |i:8S7*1914), 4S7i 

&od Save Ireland, ; 


Madness of King Conehobar, The, 821 
Michael Dwyer, 321 
Siege of Dunboy, The, 821 
Soldies^s Wake, A, 821 
Song from the Backwoods, 821 
Story of Blamaid, The, 821 
Sumner, Bobert Carey, 386 s 
Sun, TAe, |L'94 
Sunday schools, 882, 889 

- Schools* Union, 889 

-newspapei^, 192, 201 '* 

Surrey, 294 

Surtees, Bobert Smith (1803-1864), 210, 
646, 647 

Ask Mamma, 284 
Handley Cross, 234 
Hawbuck Orange, 234 
Jorrocks' Jaunts, 234 
Mr Facey Romford's Hounds, 284 
Mr Sponge's' Sporting Tour, 234 
Sussex, 221, 294 

-Augustus Frederick, duke of, 411 

Sutherland, Alexander (1^2-1902), 687; 

Victoria and its Metropolis, 371 
Swan, privateer, 242 

Swedish government, the, 267 i 

-language, 456 

Sweet, Henry, New English Orammar, 
444 

Swift, Jonathan, 168, 197, 212, 216, 
809, 313, 396. 448, 451, 456, 461; 
Gulliver’s Travels, 169, 266, 444; 
Letter to the Lord High Treasurer, A, 
396; Proposal f(nr correcting...the English 
Tongue, 462 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 206, 866, 
367, 463, 462; Atalanta in Calydon, 
442, 444 « 

Swiss confederation, the, 71, 73 
—— education, 419, 423 
Switzerland, 161, 294 
Sydney, N.S.W., 361 fl. 

Sydney Gazette, The, 362 

- Mail, The, 370 

Sylvester, James Joseph (1814-1897), 
262, 263, 667 

Symonds, John Addington, 106, 627; 
Renaissance in Italy, The, 167; Shake¬ 
speare's Predecessors in the English 
^ama, 188 ^ 

Symposium, The, 208 
Synge, John MilUngton (1871-1909), 671 
Aran Islands, The, 880 
Deirdre of the Sorrowe, 830 
In Kerry, 880 

In Wicklow, West Kerry and Coime- 
raara, 830 v 

Playboy of 'the Western World, The, 
829, 880 

Riders to the Sea, The, 880 . 

TitJfer's Wedding, The, 880 ^ 

Well of the Sainte, The, 880 
Syntax, Dr, William Combers, 217 fl.# 
221 

Syria, 246, 262 

‘ ^ I * -P 

See Cape-Dutob * 
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Tablet, The, 326 
TaoitUB, 69, 98 

Tait, P«teT Guthrie (1831>1901), 268, 
267, 55^ 

Talfonrd, Sir Thomas Noon, 323 
Taileyrand-Pdrigord, Charles Maurice de, 
prin%9 of Benevento, 115 . 

Tidlyho, Bob, in Beal Life m London, 

227 

Tanganyika, lake. 192» 

Tara hill, Ireland, 127 
Tartary, 248 
Tasmania, 325 
Taller, The, 461, 462 

-in Cambridge, The, 208 

Taunton commission (Endowed schools), 
421, 422, 429, 430 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, 833 
Taylor, Isaac (1787-1865), 481, 609 
-Jeremy, 460 

-John Edward (1791-1844), 635 

Philip Meadows (1808-1876), 680 
Gonfemtiom of a Thug, The, B38 
Ralph Dameli, 338 
Seeta, 338 
Tara, 838 

’ Tippoo Suitan, 338 
Taylor, Bobert (1784-1844), 482 

-Thomas (1758-1886), 482 

-Tom, 196, 238 

-William Cooke (1809-1849), 671 

Teddington, 283 

Temple, Frederick (1821-1902), 602, 610 

-Sir William, 61, 63 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson (1804- 
1869), 197, 554 

Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1914), 286, 289, 
649 ♦ , ^ 

Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, Ist lord, 15, 
148, 238, 265, 306, 321, 849, 378 ff., 
443, 456 
Cup, The, 880 
In Memoriam, 380 
Lady of Shalott, The, 442 
Locksley Hall, 374 
Poems (1830), 139 
Princess, Tfte, 430 
Revenge, The, 84 
Rivulet, The, 880 
Vlyssfs, 241 

Voyage of Maeldune, The, 328 
Temate, 298 . 

Terry, Edward (1690-1660), Relation of a 
Voyage to the Easteme India, 383 
ThacWay, William Makepeace, 142,148, 
162, Ifl, 177, 187, 194, 205, 224, 
285 ff., 549 • , 

Diary of Fitz-Jeames de Id Pluche, 237 
Miss TicUetoby's Lectures on English 
History, 237 

Mr Pith's Prize NwelisU, 287 
Paris Sketch Booh, 196 
%Pendennis, 440 

Snobs cf EngUind^ 287 
Timbuetoo, 207 
, Vanity Fair, 266 
Thames, river, 221 


TWeny, J. N. A., 77; Norman Conquest, 

107 

Thirsk, The Three Tuns, 203 
Thirty-Nine Articles, the,t383 
Thirty Years' War, 459 
Thomas, William Luson (1880-1900), 686 
Thompson, David (1796-1868), 869 

-Henry Yates, 195 

-John Yaughan (1779-1847), 296, 

664 * 

-Joseph, The Owens College, 886 

. Thomas Perronet (1788-1869), 614 

Thomson, Sir Charles WyviUe (1880- 
1882), 296, 297, 664 

- Sir Joseph John, 269 

-William (1819-1890), 482; An 

Outline of the Laws of Thought, 9 

- Sir William. See Kelvin, lord 

•-WlUiam Bodger (d. 1867), 690 

Thornton, William Thomas (1818-1880), 

22, 482 

Thorpe, Benjamin, 62, 69, 499 
Thring, Edward (1821—1887), 426, 602, 

610; Theory and Practice of Teaching, 

426 

Thucydides, 59, 85, 98 , 

‘Thunderer, The’ (The Times), 180 
Thurtell, John, 201, 228, 230 
Tierney, George (1761—1830), 121, 511 
Tierrft Fugso* 243 
Tighe, Mary, born Blaebford (1772-1810), 

571; Psyche, 311 „ 

Times, The, 118,161, 165, 170ff., 177ft., 

187 ff., 198, 201, 410 
Times of India, The, 339 
Tipperary,, 321, 326 
‘Titanic,* ship, 195 

Titian, 171 , j i. 

Tod, James (1782-1836), 680; Annoli 
oftd Antiquities 6f Ragasthan, 336 
Todd Alpheus (1821—1M4), 359, 684 
_ JaLes HeWom (1806-1869), 671; 

Life of St Patrick, 328 
Todhunter, Isaac (1820-1884), 610 

-John, 211 , 

Tom, Corinthian, Egan’s, 223, 224, 226, 
227, 230 

Tomline, Sir George Pretyman (1760- 
1827), 607 ^ „„„ I 

Tomlins, Frederick Guest, M6 
Tompson, Charles, jun., 687; Wild Notes, 

QgO 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe (1763-1798), 614, 
571 

Tonna, Charlotte Elizabeth, The Maiden 

Tooke['Thomas (1774-1858), 482 
Tocmevara, Cliariotte Ecoless, 826 
Topham, captain, 214 „ , ,, 

Toronto, 848, 849, 858; Trinity ooUege, 

Tomns, Heniy Whitelock (1806-1862), 

— ISert (1780-1864), 194, 4M 

_William Torrens MoCoUagh (1818- 

1894), 618, 671; Life of Melbourne, 
826 
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Tow of Dr Syntax through London, The, 
219 

Tovey, Daticfto Orookes (1842-1912), SOT 
TowBseDd, MTeitedith White (1831-1911), 
198, S86 

Tcn^nshend, George, 213 
Txaoy, Antoine L. O. Deetutt, oomte de, 
6, 8- 

Tradeaeant, John (d. 1637?), 286 

-John (1698-1662), 286, 664 

Traill, Catha^ne Parr (1802-1899), 681; 
Lost in the Baektooods {The Canadian 
Crttsoes), 860 

Traill, Henry Doff (1842-1900), 627 
New Fiction, The, 146 

- latcian. The, 146 

Number Twenty, 146 
Saturday Songs, 146 
Transit, Bobert, pseud. See Cruikahaab, 
Isaac Bobert 
Traveller, The, 194 

Treasury of South African Poetry and 
Verse, The, BTT" 

Trelawny, Edward John (1792-1881), 527 
Trent, ooonoil of, 100 
Trevelyan, Sir George, 60 

-G. M., The life'o/john BHght, 133 

Tr4vep, 808 

Trevithick, Biohud, 258 
Tribune, The, 202 
Trieste, 813 
Trifter, The, 387 

Trimmer, Sarah (1741-1810), 602, 610; 
Comparative view of the New Plan of 
Education, A, 402, 403; Oeconomj^ of 
Charity, The, 890; Mejlections upon...' 
charity schools, 389 
Troad, Uie, 252 
%ollope, Anthony, 194, 554 
Truth, 190, 200 
Toam, 329 

Tudor monarchy, the, 76 
—— period, 86 > 

-princesses. 111 ' 

Tuer, Andrew Wlute (1838-1900), 610 
TuUoch.. John (1823-1886); 483 
Tnubridge. sohool, 868 
Tundale, The Vision of, 806 
J8Dnrkey, 186, 179, 182 
Tmbish language, 458 
Turner, J. M. W., 160, 161, 154 

-Sharon (1768-1847), 61, 67, 499; 

' History of England, 52 
Tynan, Katharine, 816 
Tyndall, ^ohn (1820-1893), 261, 554. 657 
Tyrol, the, 294 " 

Tyrone, oounicy, 814. 

-Hugh earl of, 825 

l^rreil, Bohert Tdhrertep;, 911 
.‘Tyrtaeos the ti^ishmen,’ 310 

Tytler, Alebiiider FtsAAtc, 24 

-- James (1747?-1806h 585 

-Patriok Fraset (1791*1849),' 499; 

Rist^ of SeotUmd, 64; w 
--WiaSk»r94 

Uganda, 254 . , - ■■ 


Ulstermen, 310 
Uniformity, sots of, 402 
United Irishman, The, 325 
United Irishmen, 810, 825 ^ 

-States of America, 49, 66, 72, 148, 

293. 318, 821, 824, 844, 346, 434 
University Maga, The (E^nbnrgh}, 210 
University tutorial classes, 409 
Uppingham school, 426 
Ural mountains, 294 4 

Uranus, planet, 264 

Urquhart, David (1805-1877), 187, 614 • 
Useful Knowledge, Society for the DlSa< 
sion of, 409 
Ushaw college, S3 

Ussher, James (1581-1656), 308, 672; 

Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 309 
Utilitarian society (biili’s), 14 

Vaal, river, 372 

Vancouver, George (1758-1798), 244, 246, 
554 

Vandals, the, 302 
Vanity Fair, 340 
Vatican decrees, the, 118 
Vaughan, Bobert (1795-1868), 607 
Veitcb, John (1829-1894), 483 

-WiUiam (1640-1722)* 607 

Venables, George Stovin (1810-1888), 636 
Venice, 216, 368 

Verelst, Harry (dil 1786), 334, 680 
Vergil, 136, 303, 374 
Vernon, Edward, admiral, 201, 243 
Verrali, Artiinr Woolgar, 208 
Vertue, George, 214 
Vespasian, emperor, 309 
Vesuvins, 247 

Vioentine hills, 293 4 

Victoria, Australia, 319 

-lake. 192 

Victoria, queen, 111, 170 
Victorian drama, 173 
—— era, 47, 66, 138, 169 
Vienna, 247 

Views of Cottages and Farmhdmee in 
England and Wales, 222 
Vigors, Nicholas Aylwsrd, 288 
VinogmdoS, P., Villainage in England, 
61, 68 

Vizetelly, Hemj (1820-1894), 5S5 
Voltaire, F. M. A. de, Essai sur let 
Mceurs, 102 

Volnnteer movement, the, 239 

Wadding, Luke (1&88>1667), 808, 572 
Wag, The, 286 • 

Wag, Tom, in Pendennis, 440 
‘Wager,’ ship, 248, 244 
Wahabees, the, 253 
Waltz, Georg« 68 a 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (1796-1869), 
483, 614, 687, 688 

-Gilbert, 602 ■ 

Waloheren expedition, the, 115 
Waldenses, thp, 79 

WtOes, 79, 2l6, 292, 294, 807, 484; 

.. 'muyeyatigr of, 488 
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Walewski, ooant, 18S 
Walker, Biohard, S86 
Wallace, Alfred Bussel (1828-1913), 85. 

250, 288, 299, 564, 564 
—— Sir William, 96 

-— William, editor of Mackintosh’s 

Hts^pry of the RevoltUion, 59 
Wallace,William<1844-1897),d83; HegeVt 
Philosophy of Mind, 46; Lectures and 
Essays, ^; Logic„of Hegel, The, 45 
Waller, Edmund, 486 

- - John Francis (1810-1894), 572; 

Kitty Neil, 826; Song of the Glass, The, 
826; Spinning Wheel Song, The, 326 
Waller, B., Life of Hooke, S®3 
Wallis, John, 281 
-Samuel, 244 

Wal];>ole, Horatio KHorace), 4th earl of 
Orford, 62, 284 


- Sir Boberfc, See Orford, Ist earl of 

- Sir Spencer (1839-1907), 499; 

History of England, 93 
Walsh, Edward (1806-1850), 806, 821, 572 
Walter, John (1739-1812), 177, 178 

-(1776-1847), 174, 178 £f., 183 

-(1818-1894), 183, 686 

- Bichard, 243, 664 

Warburton, EUot (1810-1862), 627, 564 ; 
y The Crescent and the Cross, 261 
Ward, Artemos {pseitd.), 846 
—— ■ Harry Marshall (1854-1906), 664 

-Jem, 231 

- Seth, 281 

-WUfrid Philip (1856-1916), 507 

-WUliam George (1812-1882), 488; 

Essays on the Philosophy of Theism, 26 
Ware, Sir Janies, 308 
Warri^ton academy, 51, 272, 386, 399 
Warwickshire, 231 
'Washer of the Ford, the,’ 320 
Waterfield, William, 339, 580 
Waterloo, battle of, 66, 227 
Watermeyer, Egidius Beiiediotos (1824- 
1867), 690; After a Storm, 878 
Waterton, Charles (1782-1865), 564; 

Wanderings in South America, 249 
Watson, James, 216 
Watt, James, 268, 381 
Watts, John (1818-1887), 610 
Watts-Eonton, Walter Theodore (1882- 
1914), 627; Ayltoin, 146; Coming of 
Love, The, 146; Benascenee of Wonder 


in Poetry, The, 144 
Weare, William, 201, 228, 230 
Wearing of the Green, The, 311 
Webb, Alfred John (1834-1908), 672 

--Thomas Ebraezer (1821-1903), 572 

Weber, Wilhelm Eduard, 268 
Weekly Dispatch, Tke,,192 
-—- Times, The, 192 
Weierstfluis, Karl, 264 
Weir, Arthur (1864-1902), 867, 682 

--William (1802-1858), 636 

Weldon, Walter Prank Baphael (1860- 
1906), 564 

WelleslOT, Biohard GoUey Wellesley, 
mar^nis (1760—1842), 128, 511 


Wellington, Arthur Wellesl^, let duke of 
(1769-1862), 116, 122, 127, 128, 136, 
180,187, 294,411,469,511; Despatches, 
107 

WeUs, WiUiam Charles (1757-1817), 298, 
664 

Welsh, the, 803 

-character, 307 

-education, 433 

-language, 468 

-literature, 304, 8()6, 807 

-Tudor court, 307 

Wentworth, William Charles (1793-1872), 
688; Australasia, 362; Description of 
New South Wales, A, 871 
Wesley, John, 389 

West, Sir Edwmrd (1782-1828), 483; 

Essay on the Application of Capital to 
. Lana, 8 

West Indies, 86, 251, 823, 484 
Westbury, Biohard ^thell, lord (1800- 
1873), 124, 607 

Western, squire, Fielding’s, 231 
Westgarth, William (1816-1889), 688 
Australia Felix, 371 
Half-a-century of Australian Progress, 
371 

Personal Beeolleetions, 371 
Victoria and the Australian Goldmines, 
871 

Victoria, late Australia Felix, 371 
Westmaeott, Charles Molloy {pseud. 
Bernard Blackmantle), 547; English 
Spy, The, 226; Points of Misery, 225 
Westminster Abbey (Aokermaun’s), 222 

- Gazette, The, 196 

- Bodrw, The, 84, 168 

Westmorland, 221 
Westmorland Gazette, The, 203 
Wetberald, Ethelwyu, 349 
Wexford, 316 
What is Lovef, 304 

Whately, Biohard (1787-1868); 116, 483, 
610; Elements of Logic, 16; Rhetoric, 
428 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles (1802-1876), 861, 
6o7 * 

Wheeler, James Talboys (1824-1897), 
338, 339, 680 

WheweU, William (1794-1866), 207, 26i 
483, 667, 666; History of the Inductive 
Sciences, 17, 269, 289; On the principles 
of English university education, 412; 
Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics, 
412 

Whitaker, Joseph (1820-1896), 632 
Whitbread, Samuel (1758-1816), 120,406, 
511 

White, Gilbert, of Selbome, 166 

-Walter (1811-1893), 554 

Whitehead, Paul (1710-1774), 647; The 
Gymnasiad, ^0 
Wbitmui, Walt, 208 
Whittaker, W. J., 80 
Whitty, Edvard Miohad, 199 
Whymper, Edward (1840-1911), 355, 564 
Whyte-MelviUe, G. J., 866 
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*Wl6kBAiibiftB**(ibxd Srongbam), HO 

Wiolcioir, 829 

Wight, Je>im, 188 ^ 

WiJWtfOroe, Bobert Isaac (l803-I9fi7), 507 
— WUJiam (1759-1038;, 120,177, 878, 
408, 507, 514 

Wilde, Jaae Franoisoa, lady (pseud. 
•Sperajua,’ 1026-1896), 818, 572 

-Ofloar F. O’F. W. (1856-1900), 168, 

811, 329, 527 , 5 O 8 } Ballad of Reading 
<}aol, 159; 2>s Profundis, l69 

•-- Sit WilUam l^bert Wills (1815- 

1876), 572 

Wilderspin, Samuel (17927-1866), 406, 
610 

Wilkins, William Henry (1860-1905), 600 
Wilkinson, Sir lobn Gardner (1797-1875), 
654 ' 

Wilks, Mark (1760-1831), 580; Rutoneal 
Sketches of the South of iTuiia, ^5 
William 1, king of England, 72 

-II, king of England, 111 

-Ill, king bi^England, 64, 65, 212 

Williams, Darid (1738-1816), 610 
‘ Richard D’Alton (18^-1862), The 

Munstdr War Song, 818 
Williamson, Alezaud^ '•Wilbam (1824- 
.1904), 272, 277, 558 
- ■ — William Crawford' (1816-1896), 
290, 565 

WiUis, Thomas, 281 
Wms,aame8 (1790-1868), 812, 572 

--William Oorman (1828-1891), 672 

-William Henry (1810-1880), 286 

—f- Willem John, 864 
Willughby, Francis (1686-1672), 566; 
Ristory of Fishes, 282; History of 
Insects, 282; Ornithology, 282 
Wilson, Andrew (1881-1881), 554 

-Charlies Robert (1863-1904), 838, 

839, 58(1 , . 

-Boribe Haymaa (1786-1860), 97, 

887, 500, 580 ^ 

—— James Maurice, 426 
—— John (‘Chriatopber North'), 282; 
Noetss Atsdirosianae, .818 
» ——t ^dbn Mackay, Tales of the Bordet*, 
208 ; 

^ Bolwt Arthur (a820?-1876), 572 
^pWincfaestor, 78, 101 . 

^ —r- kghpol, 886, 887,\406,. 422 
Wincbft^tW, JMarqnis 228' 

Wu^lu^')^W^‘am (1788^^0), 120, 507, 

' Witidiaob, xWilbelk . 

> Windsor, Nova Seot||8,';iim^ ' 

Wingfield^ fliSwU (1842-1891), 

654, 828; My Lords 

Of Stti4g^^^26;.Ji^ppery ^tnmd, 828 

WitlH^]^i4^^^ti]^,|ioire, !y30, 665 
' WRbeiww, Tbomaa (182jMl9Q>, 572 
'Wftaata, The, 160, 488.' T' 

Woerth,'batea of,828, . 


WollBtoneoraft^ Btarj- Sodwlb, 

Mary Wollstonecraft ^ ^ , 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
count (1883-1918), 507) Lif^ of Math 
borough, 89 

Wolsay, Thomas, cardinal, 100 
Wolverhampton, Sir Henry Qartley 
Fowler, %ieooant (1830-1911), 611 
Wood, Mary Anne EVerett. See Gipen, 
Mary AnnaJSvm^t - 

-Robert 117177-1771), 564 

Woodfall, Sampson, 186. 

- WilUam, 186 

Woodhouse, Robert (1778-1827), 268 
Woods, JifUan Edmun^ Lennon (1832- 
1689), 588; A History^ the Discovery 
and Exploration of AustraMa, 371 
Woodward, John (1686-4728), 284, 291, 
565 

Woolwich, 415 ' t 

Worcester, 100 

Wordstrorth, Christopher (1774-1846), 608 

- WilUam, 15, 184, 187, 256, 278, 

827, 346, 860, 368, 878, , 899, 404; 
Excureion, The, 882, 395, 403; Pre¬ 
lude, The, 861, 394, 395, 40df- Tintem 
Abbey, 851 

Workers’ Educational association, 409 
Working Men’s college, 408, 409 
World, The, 200, 231 

- - tn Miniature, The, 221 , 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 178 
Wraxa^ Sir Nathaniel WiUiam (1761- 
1831), 508 «. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 281 
WyUe, James Hamilton (1844-1914), 500; 

Ristory of the Reign of Henry V, 83 
Wyse, Sw Thomas (1791-1862), 610 

Yagoube, 248 
Yankees, 345 tt, 

Yates, Edmund, 200 

James (1789-1871), 610 
Year Books of Edward II, 81 
Yeats, William Butleri 829 
Yeldbam, Walter (pstud. AUph Cheem, 
1916), 680; Lays of Ind, 340 
Yorick, 327 ^ 

York, 9, 288 
—— duke of, 120 
York Herald, The, 203 
—— Merwry, The, 169 
Yorkshire, 185. 233, 249 
Young, Arthur (1741-1820). 654, 666 

-Thomas (1778-1829), 269, 657 
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COREiaBNDA 


Voi,. IV 

p. Bftf k 12/or 1596 read 1591 

p. 16d, 1. 19 /or aoademy read high aohool 
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p. 457, 1. 5 from toot for on read or 

Von. vni 
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p. 881, 1. 21 for receptively read preoeptively 
p. 232, 1. 24 after other add kind 

Von. IX 
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p. 175, 1. 11 for two read too 
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ft 

Von. X 
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Von. XI 
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p. 802, 1. 27 for on read of 
L 28 for on read of 
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• Von. xn 

p. 21,1. 18 for TumbnU read Tmmbull 
53, 1. 84 for case read ease 
p. 100, 1. 21 for Theodoric read Theodrio 
p. 178, 1. 5 from foot for act read art 
p. 179, 1. 4 from foot for imminent read eminen 
p. 181, 1. 4 second add surviving 
p. 188, 1. 84 omit who...churchyard 
p. 198, 1. 80 /or June read January 



p. 20S; 1. 81 in AnpuA read on 30 tTnlp 
p. 208, 1. 9 for 29 read 27 , 

L 40 for tbey read Lamb 
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p. 816, 1. 4 from foot/or 1861 read 1868 
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p. 404, 1. 9 from foot/or Trelawney read Trelawny 
p. 427, last line for 1870—2 read 1870—82 
p, 461, 1. 7 for 1837 read 1884 

p. 530, 1862 The Comhill Magazine, date should be 1860 
p. 689 for Darwin, Oharles read Darwin, Erasmus 
p. 648 transfer 163, from Keble, Thomas to Keble, John 
p. 661 for Maitland, Bidhard, lord Lethington read Maitland, William, of 
Lethington 
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' * Voi,. xm 
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p. 180, 1 14 for Ah&o^ read Al&orp 
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p. 209, last lilts /or. A. W. rtad B. F. 

p. 243, 1. 26 for Widters read Walter . 

p. 293, L 4 from foot for 1878 fiea4 1876 

p. 297, 1. 28'/or Goodman read Godman 

p. 316, 1. 82 for Orofton and, read Cxolton Croksr and, 

p. 880, 1. 8 for Deidre read Deirdre , 

p. 359, 1. 16 fromtfbot for Morris read Monro 

p. 363, 1. 26 for Power read Tower 

p. 469, 1. 86 for Bailer reod Butler 

p. 600, 1. 2 front foot Ball, Sir B. S, for -1914) read -1913)3. 
p. 602, 1. 36 Grant, Mrs Ann for {178^ read (1766- 
p. 608, 1. 6 Hare, A. J. C. for -1898) read -1903) 
p. 606, 1. 9 for Bose, Sir George reed Bose, Gteorge 
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p. 607, 1. 13 for Story, WiUiam Herbert (1790-1860) read Story, Eobert Herbert 
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1. 38 Veitch, William for 1706 read 1722 
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1. 14 Eliot for Percival read Perceval 
p. 614, 1. 6 from foot for (1774-1864) read (1796-1862) 
p. 638, 1. 80 Murray for A. W. read B. F. 
p. 551, 1. 18 for (1832- read (1888- 

1. 23 Carver for (1726- read (1782- 
p. 553, 1. 45 Porter for (1772- read (1777- 
p. 567, 1. 33 Butler, Sir W. P. for (1831- read (1838- 
p. 569, 1. 10 for Blanid read Blanaid 
1. 21 for Kenny read Kenney 
p. 670, 1. 6 from foot O’Hara for (1717- read (1714?- 
p. 571 , 1. 6 for O’Borke read O’Bourke 

p. 672, 1. 12 Webb, Thomas E. for (1824-1893) read (1821-1903) 
p. 601, 1. 8 from foot Gunning for -1830) read -1864) 

1. 1 from foot Hodgson for -1800) read —1880) 
p. 602, 1. 1 Hogg for -1902) read -1903) 

p. 618, 1. 37 Murray, John [second entry], for (1818- read (1808- 









